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PREFACE. 


A.  COURSE  of  Lectures  on  Greek  Literature  is  one  of  the 
duties  oonneoted  with  the  department  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Columbia  College,  and,  in  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment, the  author  of  the  present  work  has,  for  many  years 
past,  read  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  senior 
classes  of  the  institution.  Each  of  these  lectures  being 
invariably  followed  by  a  written  examination,  on  the  plan 
pursued  in  foreign  universities,  and  the  student  being 
called  upon,  in  the  course  of  sucli  examination,  for  addi- 
tional information  obtained  hy  private  reading,  a  difficulty 
has  long  been  felt  with  regard  to  the  proper  sources  whence 
this  information  was  to  bo  derived.  The  principal  works 
on  the  history  of  G-reek  Literature  are  not,  in  genera!,  of 
easy  access  to  American  students,  some  by  reason  of  the 
expense  oonnected  with  them,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
from  their  being  written  in  foreign  languages  with  which 
few  of  our  youth  are  familiar.  To  obviate,  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  these  two  difficulties,  the  present  work  has 
been  prepared,  and,  should  it  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception, it  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  manual  of  Roman 
Literature. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  volume  commences  with 
a  brief  abstract  of  what  is  termed  Linguistic,  so  far  as  this 
has  a  bearing  on  the  Indo-European  chain  of  languages, 
to  which  the  Hellenic  tongue  belongs ;  a  subject  natu- 
rally possessing  great  interest  for  the  young  student,  and 
well  calculated  to  impart  a  liberal  tone  to  academical  re- 
searches.    In  preparing  this  part  of  the  work,  rich  mate- 
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rials  have  been  obtained  from  the  stores  of  German  eru- 
dition, and  others  of  no  less  value  from  the  productions  of 
Donaldson,  Priohard,  Winning,  and  Mure,  among  English 
Bohoiars. 

The  main  work  itself  embraces  in  its  plan  the  whole 
range  of  Grreek  Literature,  from  the  earliest  periods  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  era,  and,  besides  a  brief  ae- 
count  of  each  successive  stage  of  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  mind,  will  be  found  to  contain  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  all  the  most  eminent  writers  who 
flourished  within  the  limits  just  mentioned.  To  the  list 
of  their  works  there  is  also  appended,  in  the  case  of  each 
writer,  a  condensed  account  of  the  principal  editions,  pre- 
pared from  the  best  bibliographical  sources,  and  which, 
though  necessarily  brief,  may  not  prove  without  its  value. 
A  rapid  survey  is  also  taken  of  the  different  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy,  of  the  medical  systems  of  Greece,  and 
likewise  of  the  advances  made  in,  the  cultivation  of  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  is  based,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  the  admirable  history  of  Greek  Litfratnre  by 
C.  0.  MiJller,  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  upon  the 
labors  of  Mure  and  Ihne,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  m  par- 
ticular, the  histoi-y  of  the  Homeric  controverny  has  chipfly 
been  drawn.  In  general,  the  language  and  arrangement 
of  these  writers  have  been  carefully  retained,  as  fai  as  was 
compatible  with  the  system  of  condensation  required 
throughout  the  work.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  excellent  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  a  work 
the  high  price  of  which  places  it  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  American  students.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
state,  that,  in  giving  these  sketches,  additions  have  fre- 
quently been  made  from  other  sources,  and  not  a  few  er- 
rors have  been  corrected  in  matters  appertaining  to  chro- 
nology and  literary  history.  "Valuable  materials  have  also 
been  obtained  from  Clinton,  SchiJll,  Beruhardy,  Bode,  and 
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many  others  of  the  most  eminent  European  scholars.  In- 
deed, the  main  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  complete  risume  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  and  he  presents  the  work  as  such  to  the  stu- 
dents of  his  own  country,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
lead  them  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  noble 
field  of  mental  culture,  from  which  the  literature  of  the 
civilized  world  almost  exclusively  derives  its  origin. 

The  subject  of  Sacred  Literature  forms  no  part  of  tiie 
present  work,  and  only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  ecclesiastic- 
al writers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandrea, 
and  Origen,  have  been  briefly  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  from  which 
materials  have  been  obtained,  or  which  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work: 

I.  Bopp,  Vergleiehende  Grammatik,  &c.,  Berlin,  4to,  1S33,  itc. 

a.      "       Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  &c,,  translated 
by  Eaatwiefc,  London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1845-60, 

3.  Pott.  Etymologische  Forschungen,  Lemgo,  2  Tois.  8vo,  1833-36. 

4.  Marsh.  Hor«  Pelasgieie,  Cambridge,  8to,  1815, 

5.  Hug,  Die  Erfindung  der  Bnchstabensolivift,  Ulm,  8vo,  1801. 

6.  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  London,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  1850. 

7.  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Lou- 

don, 5  vols.  8vo,  1841-7. 
B.  Eichhoff,  Parall^le  des  Langues  de  I'Europe  et  de  Plnde.  Paris,  4to, 

1835. 
B.  Eichhoff,  Vergleichung'der  Sprachen,  &c,,  von  Kaltschmidt,  Leipzig, 

4to,  1840, 
10.  Chavee,  Lexiologie  Indo-Enrop&enne,  Paris,  8vo,  1849, 

II.  Winning,  Manual  of  Comparative  Philologj-,  London,  8vo,  1838. 

12.  Pictet,  De  rAffinit6  des  Langues  Geltiques  avec  le  Sanscrit,  Paris, 

8vo,  1827. 

13.  Dankovszky,  Die  Griechen  als  Starnm-  und  Sprachverwandte  der 

Slawen,  Presaburg,  8vo,  1828. 

14.  Ahrens,  De  Lingua  Grtecie  Dialectis,  Getting.,  Svols.  8vo,  1839-43. 

15.  Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  Oxford,  8yo,  1831. 

16.  Dieffenbach,  CeitEca.  Stottgart,  2  vols.  8ro,  1839-40. 
IT.  Pococke,  India  in  Greece,  London,  8vo,  1853. 

18.  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  Ethnological  dissertations 
and  notes,  London,  8vo,  1851. 
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19.  Fabrioii,  BibUotheca  Grteca,  Hamb.,  ed.  3,  14  vols.  4to,  1718-38. 

20.  "  "  "  ■'  ed.  Harlesa,  13  vols.  4to,  1780 
-1811. 

21.  Harless,  Breyior  Notitia  Literatuite  Grtecte.  Lips.,  12mo,  1812, 
33.  Vossias,  De  Historicis  Grsscia,  ed.  Westermann,  Lips,,  8to,  1838. 

23.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  London,  2  vols. 

8vo,  1840-1. 

24.  Mailer,  Griechisehe  Literatur,  Bxeslau,  3  vols.  Syo,  1841. 

25.  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece, 

London,  4  vols.  8to,  1850-3. 

26.  SohSlI,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque  Profane,  Paris,  8  vols.  8vo, 

1835. 

87.  Schdil,  GeschiohtG  der  Gricchisohen  Literatur,  &c.,  Berlin,  3  vols. 

8vo,  1828-30. 

88.  Bemhardy,  Grundriss  der  Grieeiiischen  Literatiu',  Halle,  3  vols.  8vo, 

1845-52. 
29.  Bode,  Dichtkunst  der  Heltenen,  Leipzig,  6  vols.  8vo,  1838-40. 

80.  Mohnike,  Gescliichte  der  Lit.  der  Grieohen  und  Romer,  Greifswald, 

8vo,  1313. 

81.  Smith,  Dictjonary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  &c.,  London, 

3  vols.  8vo,  1343-9. 

32.  Grafenban,  Geachichte  der  Klassischen  Philoiogie,  Bonn,  4  vols, 

8vo,  1843-50. 

33.  K.oulez,  Manuel  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Lit.  Grecque,  Bruxelles,  8vo, 

1837. 

34.  JoufTroy,  Manuel  de  la  Literature  Anotenne,  Paris,  8yo,  1842. 
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HISTORY 
GREEK   LITERATURE, 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.' 

I.  The  Greek  language  forms  a  branch  of  the  great  famiiy  of  Ian- 
giXAgea,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indo- Germanic,  and  extending  from 
India  to  the  British  Isles. 

II.  Some  writers,'  in  speaking  of  this  chain  of  langoages,  prefer  the 
appellation  liido-EiiTopean ;  but  the  term  Indo-Germanic  is  decidedly  pref- 
erable, since  it  pouits  at  once  to  the  tivo  most  important  branches  of  the 
famUy,  namely,  the  Indian  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  is  also  free  from 
the  vagueness  which  attaches  ilself  to  the  name  Indo-European;  for 
tliere  are  languages  in  Europe  which  have  no  established  affinity  with 
this  family.' 

III.  The  languages  included  under  the  title  of  Indo-Germanic  are  the 
following:  1.  The  Stmscrii*  and  its  derivative  dialects.     3.  The  Zevd,* 

'  DonaWjM'B  Iftw  Oratyl^a,  M  ad.,  p.  108,  leqq.;  Pemtg  Oyslopaiiia,  vol.  xi,  p.  487, 
ms- 1  MiUfT,  Hilton,  ofOreek  Uienaare,  p.  S,  aeqq.;  Wuhmj',  ilaiaiil  o/  Compmaim 
PlaMigy,t.W,seqq.;  Mitrc,  Critiud  Siatory  qf  Ike  Limstiage  <md  Lilsratiirs  of  Greece, 
vol.  t.,  p.  S7,  aeqf. ;  St.  John,  TSc  Hillmet,  vol.  I.,  p.  3,  seqq. ;  BsraJarrfy,  Omniriss  da- 
Gritelasskat  JateraOa;  vol.  i.,  p.  laO,  seqq. ;  Broume,  History  qf  Claaaiait  lAta-ature  vol. 
i.p  p.  B,  saiq. 

'  Wimang's  Mamial,  &c.,  p.  SO.  Compare  Prichard,  Maatem  Origia  of  the  CeUic  No- 
'WM.  p.  l'.  '  DonaMsan,  Nem  Cralsba,  p.  108,  Bd  ed. 

The  term  Sonswii  is  bd  epiiHet  employed  by  ihe  Brahmlna  to  desLsnate  lUe  lansuBga 
in  whieb  tbeii  books  of  l»w  and  religion  are  wrilten.  Tha  original  word  SaH'i-krita 
18  a  Mmponnd!  the  flrsc  aylisble  is  the  preposiilon  mwi,  "wliS"  (compare  the  Greek 
mill  and  ofw) ;  Ihe  second  is  the  passive  participle  hUa,  of  the  Terb  trt,  "  lo  make" 
(compare  Uie  Latin  cre-(a^,  and  the  Greek  ^pn&co],  with  a  silent  s  interposed  between 
the  two.  Hence  SonsArid  is  equivalent  to  thoLatlnnmrt^lus,  and  means  "done  made 
or  ftrmed  completely."    H  indicates,  therefore,  a  perftct,  highlj-pollshed,  regnlariy  in- 


ihroughout  Europe, 
lanio  Aimily  of  lang^ 
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and  the  other  ancient  dialects  of  Persia.  3.  The  Teulwiic  languages, 
comprising  the  Gothic,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  &c. 
4.  The  Latin  and  Greek.  5.  The  Sclammc  languages,  including  Oie  Lith- 
uanian, Prussian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  &e.     6.  The  Celtic  languages.' 

IV.  The  affinity  which  exists  between  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  is  evident,  not  mei  ely  from  the  number  of  words  which 
are  common  to  them  all,  but  likew  ise  from  the  similarity  of  then'  gram- 
matical forms  The  same  nords,  onlv  slightly  disguised,  are  used  in 
most  of  these  languages  for  the  pronouns  the  numerals,  and  the  most 
simple  of  the  piepositions 

V.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo-Germamo  languages  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  bemitit,  famdj  (to  whicli  latter  class  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Aiabic,  Ethiopic,  and  otliei  kmdied  tongues  belong)  by  a  different  mode 
of  inflection,  by  different  words  for  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  preposi- 
tions, and  by  the  power  of  forming  compound  words,  wliich  are  not  found, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances,  in  the  Semitic  tongues.- 

VI.  While  the  Semitic  branch  occupies  the  souHiwest  of  Asia,  the  Indo- 
Germanio  languages  run  ahnost  in  a  straight  lino  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, ttoough  Asia  and  Europe,  A  sdight  interruption,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  in  the  country  between  Hie  Euphrates  and  Asia 
Muior,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic 
or  Syrian  races  from  the  south ;  for  it  seems  probable  that  originally  the 
members  of  this  national  family  succeeded  one  another  in  a  continuous 
line  from  the  great  parent  source  or  home.= 

VII.  This  home  or  parent  source  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  appears  to 
have  been  a  region  called  Iron,  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on 
the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Euphrates.  Within  these  hmits  were  spoken,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  two  languages,  which  bore  ilie  same  relation  to  one  another 
that  we  recognize  as  subsisting  between  Low  and  High  German,  a  lan- 
guage analogous  to  the  former  being  spoken  in  the  low  countries,  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  district,  and  one  analogous  to  the  latter  in  the  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  south.  The  southern  one  of  these  languages 
has  been  called  by  phQologists  the  High  Iranian,  the  northern  and  eastern 
the  Low  Iranian,* 

VIII.  The  suMounding  nations  to  the  north,  and  east  belonged  to  the 
Turanian  or  Sporadic  family,  who  appear  to  have  scattered  themselves 
over  Europe  long  before  the  great  Indo-Germanic  migration  commenced, 
and  to  have  been  either  conquered  by  the  latter  races  in  their  subseqaent 
onward  progress,  or  to  have  been  driven  by  them  to  the  mountainous 

!S  of  the  continent  of  Europe.' 

B  amonj  the  Indn-Germanic  langaagos,  oonsnll 

iKoM,  OifOrd,  1S31,  anfl  Pictet,  Ve  VA^ti  des 

,  1837.  =  Pensiy  CgslopaiHa,  li.,  p.4SB. 

•  DonBtiiiim,  New  Crw^^ftw,  p-  1J7,  Sd  ed. 
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IX.  When  the  mighty  people  eonlined  within  the  comparatreely  narrow 
limits  of  Iran  had  become  too  numerous  for  the  country  Ihey  lived  in, 
the  eastern  and  northern  tribes  sent  off  eniigratians  to  the  southeast  and 
northwest,  breaJting  through  or  driving  before  them  the  tribes  by  which 
they  were  hemmed  in.  Those,  however,  who  went  off  to  the  northwest 
were  more  powerful  or  more  enterprising  than  the  emigrants  who  took 
a  southeasterly  course ;  for  while  the  former  carried  the  Low  Iranian 
dialect  over  aU  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  islands  of  the  West,  the  latter 
mastered  only  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  and  perhaps  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  few  of  the  islands  of  the  Polynesia.' 

X.  Although  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  though  the  writings  in  which  it  is  contained 
are  the  modern  representatives  of  a  school  of  epic  and  didactic  poetry, 
probably  older  than  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  literature,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  it  was  as  we  have  it  now,  the  same  old  Iranian  idiom 
which  was  taken  mto  Europe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  evident  marks 
of  those  changes  which  long  usage  introduces  into  every  language,  and 
which  have  not  operated  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  of  the  sister 
tongues  of  Europe,  for  instance,  in  the  Low  German,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Greek.  However,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  memorials  of  the  primeval 
language  from  which  it  sprung,  and  as  it  does  present  most  remarkable 
correspondences  with  the  oldest  European  languages  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family,  we  must  be  content  to  take  it  as  the  representative  of  the 
old  Low  Iranian." 

XI.  If  we  consider  the  elements  of  the  population  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  In  which  they  were  successively  added  to  the  firat  sprink- 
ling of  scattered  Turanian  tribes  that  had  preceded  them,  we  can  hardly 
fail  lo  arrive  at  the  following  results.  The  first  emigrants  from  Asia 
were  the  sons  of  Oomer— Celts  and  Cimmerians— who  entered  the  con- 
tment  of  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  ol 
Europe,  especially  to  the  south  and  west,  but  also  recrossed  mto  Asia 
by  the  Hellespont,  and  conquered  or  colonized  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine.' 

XII,  The  next  invaders  were  the  sons  of  Magog  —  Sarmatians  or 
Sclavonians— who  are  generally  found  by  the  side  of  the  Celts  in  the 
earliest  settlements.  They  more  fully  occupied  the  east  of  Europe ;  but 
though  they  largely  contributed  to  the  population  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  the  Oder  in  the  North,  or  to 
have  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  Alps,  or  in  the  middle 
highlands  of  Germany.  The  Sclavonian  ia  the  most  widely-extended 
idiom  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.     It  is  spread  over  a  wide  surface  of 

SojlhluiB,  or  Mongolea  and  Ktdniuka,  aie  panloiiJatly  mcsnl.    The  Finns  end  the  Es- 
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Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Arctic  Sea,' 

XIII.  Next  in  order  after  the  Sclavoniana  came  the  Teutonic  races, 
consisting,  first,  of  the  Low  Germans,  who,  starting  from  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  laiartes,  burst  through  the  Selavonians,  and 
finally  settled  themselves  in  the  northwest  of  Europe ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  High  Germans,  who  subsequently  occupied  the  higher  central  re- 
gions. The  High  Germans,  like  the  High  Iranians,  we  so  name  from 
their  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south ;  and  the  Low 
Germans  from  their  occupying  the  low  countries  toward  the  north.' 

XIV.  The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  from  the  Latin  appellation 
GrtEci,  but  who  styled  themselves  HeU^nes  ("EXAiiPti),'  were  not  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  the  country  which  bore  their  name  {Gracia,  'EWis). 
Various  tribes  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  was  that  of  the 
Pelasgi  (IlEXaoToi),  although  some  Writers  are  of  opinion  that  all  these 
tribes  were  connected  together,  and  merely  formed  so  many  parts  of  one 
great  Pelasgic  race.' 

XV.  Who  the  Pelasgi  were  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty.' 
Even  the  Greeks  themselves  appear  to  have  had  no  definite  information 
on  the  subject.  Some  accounts  represent  them  aa  little  better  than  mere 
savages,  strangers  even  to  the  simplest  arts  of  life,  and  to  the  first  nec- 
essaries of  civilized  society,  ignorant  even  of  fire  ;  while  other  legends 
made  them,  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  in  Greece,  to 
have  already  reached  a  comparatively  high  stage  of  social  refinement. 
These  latter  accounts  assigned  unto  them  tillage  and  the  useful  arts  as 
their  proper  and  origmal  pursuits.  We  are  told  that  they  loved  to  set- 
tle on  the  rich  soQ  of  alluvial  plains,  that  they  built  towns  which  they  for- 
tified with  walls  of  a  colossal  size,  and  zealously  worshipped  the  pow- 
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era  of  heavea  and  earth,  who  made  their  fields  fruitliil  and  their  cat- 
tle prolific.' 

XVI,  The  language  spoken  by  the  andent  Peiasgi  is  described  by  one 
of  the  Greek  writers  as  a  barbarous  tongue,  tliat  is,  not  Hellenic ;'  and 
this  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  several  modem  Inquirers.  It  ap- 
pears Exceedingly  improbable,  however,  if  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  lan- 
giwges  had  either  no  relation  to  each  other,  or  else  only  a  very  slight 
one,  that  these  two  tongues  should  have  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all 
parts  of  Greece ;  anH  still  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  and  Area- 
diana,  who  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  should 
have  both  lost  their  original  language,  and  learned  the  pure  Hellenic 
tongae.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hel- 
lenic languages  were  different  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  and  fbrmed 
by  their  union  the  Gfreek  langoage  of  later  times.' 

XVII,  But,  what  is  of  most  importance  with  regard  to  the  Pelasgian 
language,  it  appears  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  also  Peiasgi, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  radical  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tongues 
resembled  each  other  as  much  as  the  Swedish  and  German,  or  the  Span- 
ish and  If  ahan.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  difference  is  such  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  the  familiar  sense,  the  one  a  foreign  tongue  as  compared  with 
the  other,  although  in  each  the  critical  inquirer  discovers  a  close  aflinity.' 

XVIII.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgic  race 
is  involved  in  utter  uncertainty.  Some  modern  scholars,  however,  think 
it  probable  that  they  were  a  Low  Iranian  people,  and  a  branch  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  nation  ;>  and  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  strong  ail- 
ment in  &vor  of  this  opinion  has  been  drawn  from  the  striking  agreement 
of  even  the  modern  Sclavonic  with  the  Latin,  and  also  with  the  oldest 
element  of  Greek.' 

XIX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  which  after- 
ward pervaded  the  whole  language,  and  gave  a  High  German  character 
to  its  entire  structure,  seems  to  have  come  from  the  East  by  the  way  of 
Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the  Hellenes  make  their  first  his- 
torical appearance  ui  the  south  of  Thessaly,  or  the  northeastern  part  of 
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Greece  AnstoUe,  indeed,  makes  the  original  seat  of  the  Hellenic  race 
to  hare  been  near  Dodona,  in  Epirua,  but  on  what  authority  he  gives 
this  statement  we  do  not  know.'  Tlie  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
however,  was  different,  connecting  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially, 
with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts  Othrya  and 
CEta-  The  region  here  meant  was  Itrst  called  Hellas,  a  name  extended 
afterward  to  the  whole  of  Greece.' 

XX.  This  new  or  Hellenic  element  is  supposed  by  some  eminent  mod- 
em scholars  to  have  been  High  Iranian  or  Persian.^  The  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  High  German,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  and  modern  Persian  on  the  other,  was  pointed  out  in  the  inlancy 
of  comparative  philology.*  The  resemblance  which  the  Greek  bore  to 
the  Persian,  in  particular,  mnat  have  been  much  greater  formerly ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a  Greek  could  leam  Persian  without  any  difficulty, 
as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Demoeedes  and  Themistocles,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  made  a  witty  remark  in  Persian  before  he  had  been  long 
at  Susa  ;*  while  the  latter,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  never  learned  a  for- 
eign tongue  in  his  hfe,  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the  language  within 
a  year.' 

XXI.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  method  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  of 
inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the  Hellenes  are 
said  to  have  descended  from  Heileo,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  Hellen  had 
three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  jEoIus  ;  and  Xuthus,  again,  had  two  sons, 
Aehteus  and  Ion.  From  Dorus,  jEoIus,  Ach^us,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
.^ioliana,  Ach^atis,  and  loniana  were  said  to  have  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  great  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centu- 
ries divided. 

XXII.  According,  however,  to  the  ingenious  and  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  some  modem  scholars,  the  name  Hellenes,  as  already  re- 
marked,' means  "the  warriors;"  the  Dorians  (Aapifis)  are  "Highland- 
ers," from  So  and  ipas ;  the  Moliana  (AioX«s)  are  "  the  mixed  men,"  from 
aU\et,  "varied,"  a  name  which  arose  when  the  Dorians  first  descended 
from  their  mountains  in  the  region  of  Thessaly,  and  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So,  again,  the  Imdans 
('Imiift)  are  "  the  men  of  the  coast,"  from  itmvia,  or  iiiiiv,  "  the  coast  or 
shore,"  called  also  AtyiaXA,  or  "  Beachmen,"  from  aiyiaK6s,  "the  beach," 
and  the  'kxaiot  are  "  seamen,"  from  a  root  in  the  Greek  language  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  e^xa.' 

XXni.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  some  modern  scholars,  that  the 
Grecian  race  which  made  the  earliest  and  most  rapid  progress  in  civili- 
aalion  and  intellectual  attainments  was  the  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian 

1  Ariibii.,  MelearoL,  i.,  14. 
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blood  was  least  ailuiterated  by  foreign  admixtun;,  namely,  the  ionians  of 
Attica  and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia;  and  that  we  probably  owe  to  the 
Pelaagic  element  in  the  population  of  Greece  all  tliat  ilistingnislies  the 
Greeks  in  the  history  of  the  hnman  mmd,  Tlie  Dorians,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  tlie  most  atrietly  Hellemc,  long  disdained  to  apply  tliem- 
selves  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.' 

XXIT,  Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  one  point  naturally  remains 
to  ha  settled,  namely,  why  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Homanis  only 
under  the  appellation  of  Clrieci  or  GVoit.  The  best  solution  of  tlie  difficul- 
ty appears  to  be,  that  the  early  Pelasgian  colonists  of  central  Italy  were 
the  Graci  or  Graii,  who  retained  in  their  transmarine  possessions  then- 
early  name,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  mother  country.  Hence  may 
be  explained  the  practice  so  inveterate  ivith  the  Latin  poets,  from  Ennius 
downward,  of  calling  the  Greets,  even  of  the  purely  Hellenic  age,  Pelas- 
gians,  while  the  name  Hellenes  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  theh'  test  in  its 
generic  sense.  = 

XXV.  Daring  the  century  subseipient  to  the  fall  of  Troy  (1184  B.C.), 
estenBiye  changes  took  place  in  the  dialectical  as  well  as  political  rela- 
tions of  the  HeUeiiic  states.  About  SLKty  years  alterthateveiit(llS4B,C.), 
dissensions  am/ing  the  .^olic  tribes  in  northern  and  central  Greece  pro- 
duced a  large  emigration  from  BceoUa,  and  the  neighboring  districts,  to  the 
conquered  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  already  partially  occupied  by 
the  sons  or  followers  of  the  Tiotorious  chiefii.  As  the  colonists  were 
chiefiy  of  jEolian  race,  the  expedition  bears  the  familiar  name  of  .^lolian, 
and  the  region  occupied  that  of  MUia.  About  twenty  years  afterward, 
the  Peloponnesus  was  oTemni  by  the  Dorians  <1104  B.C.).  This  cata- 
strophe was  followed,  at  some  interval  {1044  B.C.),  by  a  sunilar  settlement 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  ejected  population  of  the  peninsula  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  to  the  south  of  the  district  possessed  by  their  jEoliau  kinsmen. 
Through  these  convulsions,  the  ties,  social  and  political,  which  had  previ- 
ously united  tlie  Hellemc  nation,  were  in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  and 
the  sulsequent  wider  separation  of  domicile  and  interests  interposed  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  their  renewal." 

XXVI.  From  this  period,  accordingly,  may  be  dated  tlie  more  specific 
distinction  of  dialects,  which  becomes  so  unportant  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Greelr  literary  culture.  The  Hellenic  tongue,  prior  to  that  dis- 
tinction, might  he  divided  into  two  comprehensive  varieties ;  first,  the 
ibiMc,  indigenous  in  Hie  more  civilized  states,  namely,  Attica,  the  low- 
lands of  the  Pelopomiesns,  and  probably  other  coasts  and  islands  subject 
to  ox  politically  connected  with  these  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  the  ^dic, 
in  the  wider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  remaining  body  of  less  cultivated 
dialects.' 

XXVII.  That  the  Ionia  originally  comprised  secondary  forma  uf  diii- 
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lect,  as  the  ^olic  did,  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus of  tbose  prevalent  in  his  own  time  among  the  lonians  of  Asia.  We 
possess,  however,  no  positive  linowledge  either  &om  traditional  or  literary 
sources,  of  these  particular  varieties.  The  old  Epic  dialect,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  old  poetical  Ionic,  which  was  carried  to  perfection  by 
Homer,  exhibits  the  efforts  of  a  nation  pre-eminently  gifted  with  poetical 
atid  musical  genius,  and  as  yet  neither  aided  nor  shackled  by  grammatical 
refinements,  to  embody  its  conceptions  m  the  most  expressive  and  har- 
monious forms.  That  this  branch  of  the  Ionic  is,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
poetical  formation,  its  own  internal  evidence  betrays.  Many  of  its  char- 
acteristic features  originate  in  a  tendency  to  adapt  the  structure  of  words 
to  the  exigencies  of  hexameter  verse,  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  tune, 
the  only  measure  in  which  the  Greet  poete  are  known  to  have  composed.' 

XXVIII.  Under  the  name  ^olic  the  Greek  grammarians  included  dia- 
lects very  different  from  one  another,  as  in  later  tunes  every  thing  was 
comprehended  nnder  that  term  which  was  not  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Attic.  Ac- 
cordii^  to  this  acceptation  of  the  name,  about  three  fourths  of  the  Greek 
nation  consisted  of  .^olians,  and  dialects  were  classed  together  as  .^oLc, 
which,  as  is  evident  from  the  more  ancient  inscriptions,  differed  more 
from  one  another  than  &om  the  Doric ;  as,  for  example,  the  Thesaalian 
and  .lEtolian,  the  Bceotian  and  Elean  dialects.  The  three  most  marked 
and  distinguished  varieties  of  the  jEoIic  dialect  were  the  Lesbian,  the 
Thesadiait,  and  the  Baotmn ;'  the  Thessalian  forming  a  mean  between  the 
other  two.  A  modem  scholar*  has  shown,  in  fact,  that  the  ancient  gram- 
matical critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities  as  belonging  to  the 
iEolic  dialect  generally,  which  in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety 
of  it,  orto  thepoemsof  Alcsens  and  Sappho,  which  those  critics  attentive- 
ly studied.  Lesbian  jEolic,  Thessalian  MoUc,  and  Bceotian  ^olic,  are  all 
different ;  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  tliat  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we  shall  find  httle  to  distin- 
guish this  abstract  iEolic  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect.' 

XXIX.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  .^olic  dialect,  that  it  bears 
an  archaic  character,  and  approaches  nearest  to  the  sources  of  the  Greek 
language.  Hence  the  Latin,  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  most 
ancient  Greek,  has  a  strong  alfinity  with  it,  and,  in  genera],  the  agreement 
with  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Qermanic  Kimily  is  almost  always 
perceptible  in  jEoiic.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Doric,  as  already  re- 
marked, hy  trifling  differences ;  chiefly,  however,  by  the  so-called  JEoUa 
digamma.' 

XXX.  The  superiority  of  the  Lesbian  ..Eolic  to  the  other  branches  of 
that  dialect  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows :  The  colonists  of  Lesbos, 
and  of  the  neighboring  jEohan  coast,  united  with  the  taste  for  sensual  en- 
joyment, common  to  their  Ionian  neighbors,  a  peculiar  fervor  and  excita- 
bility of  temperament.    There  sprung  np,  accordingly,  aBiong  them  a 
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school  of  lyric  poetry,  pre-eminent  above  all  others  in  impassioned  com- 
position, especially  that  of  the  amatoiy  or  voluptuous  order.  The  adap- 
tation of  their  language  to  such  subjects  acta^ly  involTed  a  refinement 
of  the  old  rustic  features  which  it  retained  in  the  mother  country.  This 
waa  efffecfed  with  little  sacrifice  of  its  natiTe  simplicity,  partly  by  soften- 
ing down  its  ruder  asperities,  and  partly  by  an  infusion  of  more  liquid 
forma  from  the  Homeric  foantain-head  of  pure  poetical  idiom.' 

XXXI  In  Attica,  the  ancient  population,  with  its  pure  Ionic  idiom,  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  any  political  moTements  from  without.  In  the 
Peloponnesus,  however,  the  change  of  inhabitants,  consequent  upon  the 
Dorian  mvasion,  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  revolution  of  dia- 
lects A  remnant  of  the  old  Aehsean  population  kept  its  ground  on  the 
narrow  stnp  of  terrilwry  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Cyllenian 
Mountams ;  and  some  other  petty  tribes  of  lonians  here  and  there,  sub- 
mitting to  the  conquerors,  retained  their  possessions  In  a  state  of  vassal- 
age. But  the  language  and  habits  of  the  subdued  race  became,  in  later 
times,  more  or  less  assunilated  to  those  of  the  dominant  states.  Elis,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  was  assigned  to  a  body  of  jEtohan  adventurers,  who 
had  joined  the  Dorian  armament  on  its  passage  through  their  country. 
As,  however,  the  previous  dialect  of  both  .^tolia  and  Elis  was  .^olic,  no 
essential  change  was  here  produced.  The  Arcadian  mountaineers,  more- 
over, preserved,  together  with  their  independence,  their  proper  jEohan 
tongue,  which,  itself  closeiy  allied  to  that  of  their  new  Dorian  neighbors, 
had  not  participated  ui  the  culture  of  the  expelled  tribes.'  The  districts 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Dorians  were  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  their  conquests,  with  their  language,  were  grad- 
ually extended  over  Corinthia  and  Megaris  to  the  Attic  frontier,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  settlers  ftom  Epidanrus,  to  the  neighboring  island  of  JEgina.' 

XXXII.  The  peculiarities  by  -which  the  Doric  dialect  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  varieties  of  the  Greek  language,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
mountain  life  of  the  Dorians  in  their  earliest  settlements.  We  always 
find  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  broad  vowel  sounds  in  the  language 
of  mountaineers,  and  this  fondness  for  the  b  and  w,  which  letters  the 
Dorians  generally  used  where  ?j  and  on  were  employed  in  other  dialects, 
and  also  their  aversion  to  sibilants,  is  analogous  to  what  we  Irequently 
observe  in  the  languages  which  are  spoken  by  both  Highlanders  and  Low- 
landers.  The  use  of  the  article,  also,  in  the  Greek  language  is  attributed 
to  the  Dorians,  the  poetry  of  Alcman  having  first  introduced  it  into  the 
literature  of  Greece,  the  older  language,  like  the  Latin,  being  entirely 
without  it.*. 

XXXrn.  The  Doric  dialect  was  rudest  among  the  Spartans,  the  ene- 
mies of  all  change.     It  was  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity  by  the  Messe- 
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nians  The  grammarians  notice  two  epochs  in  it,  according  to  which  they 
divide  it  into  the  old  and  new  Doric  dialects.  In  the  old,  the  comic  poet 
Epioharmus,  and  Sophron,  author  of  the  Mimes,  were  the  principal  writ- 
ers. In  the  new,  which  approached  nearer  the  softness  of  the  Ionic,  the 
chief  writer  is  Theocritus.  Besides  these,  the  first  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophers wrote  in  Doric. 

XXXIV.  The  ejected  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  first  sought  refine 
among  their  Ionian  kinsmen  of  Attica.  Afterward,  however,  under  the 
auspices  of  Athenian  leaders,  they  crossed  the  iEgean,  and  occupied  the 
coast  of  Asia,  southward  from  the  ^olian  settlements,  as  far  as  the  head- 
land of  Miletus,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samoa. 
Here  they  appear  in  later  times,  mider  the  distinctive  name  of  loitians. 
Their  subsequent  celebrity  under  this  title,  and  the  still  greater  celebrity 
of  the  metropolitan  state  of  Athens  on  the  opposite  continent,  caused  the 
appellation  of  Ionian,  in  after  ages,  to  be  so  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
colonies,  that  the  terms  Alhmian  and  Imtian,  or  Attic  and  Ionic,  instead  of 
being  identical,  as  with  Homer,  were  henceforward  pointedly  distinct. 
The  southwestern  extremity  of  the  same  Asiatic  coast,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  afterward  occupied,  in  like  manner,  by  Dorian  settlements.' 

XXXV.  Daring  the  long  separation  of  interests  between  the  two  great 
bodies  of  the  same  Ionian  race,  consequent  on  tlie  Dorian  revolution,  the 
previous  common  dialect  was  subjected  m  each  to  other  changes,  offering 
an  interesting  analogy  to  those  in  their  national  character.  In  the  Asiatic 
colonies  many  causes  conspired,  not  only  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  old 
heroic  spirit,  but  also  la  diminish  the  sense  of  political  independence,  and 
to  promote  effeminate  habits.  The  enervating  influence  of  Oriental  lux- 
ury, with  which  they  were  brought  into  closer  contact,  was  aided  by  a  se- 
ductive climate,  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  by  their  position 
in  regard  to  the  powerful  nations  of  the  interior,  whose  favor  they  were 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  courting,  and  toward  whom  they  latterly 
stood  on  the  footing  of  vassal  U>  liege  lord.  Hence  the  new  or  later  Ionic 
became  the  softest  of  the  dialects,  on  account  of  the  frequent  meeting  of 
vowels,  producing  a  liquidness  of  sound,  and  the  deficiency  of  aspirated 
letters.' 

XXXVI.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  people  of  Attica,  or  the  Euro- 
pean descendants  of  the  Ionic  race,  opposite  causes  produced  as  opposite 
effects.  In  Athens,  with  a  less  rapid  advance  in  science  or  wealth,  a 
complete  political  independence  was  accompanied  by  greater  integrity  of 
manners.  The  importance  of  that  state,  as  amember  of  the  old  national 
confederacy,  was  also  increased  by  the  rivalry  into  which  she  was  brought 
with  the  new  Dorian  dynasties.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  of  the  high- 
est order,  were  called  forth ;  combining  acuteness  of  conception  with  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  purity  of  taste,  they  exhibit,  during  Uie  flourishing 
ages  of  the  republic,  all  the  proper  excellences  of  the  Hellenic  genius  in 
the  highest  perfection.   The  Attic  dialect,  accordingly,  offers  the  most  ex- 
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celleat  model  of  a.  language  for  the  familiar  usage  ol'  soc^ial  life,  or  the 
more  practical  and  intellectual  branches  of  letters. ' 

XXSVII.  As  the  varieties  of  dialect  were  met  by  a  corresponding  va- 
riety of  taste  or  talent,  certain  styles  of  composition  came  to  be  considered 
the  more  immediate  province  of  one  dialect  than  of  another.  The  Doric 
became  the  fiivorite  language  of  the  higher  branches  of  lyric  composition, 
and  of  the  primitive  schools  of  philosophy ;  the  .^ohc  of  the  amatory  ode ; 
the  old  Ionic  retained  its  former  privilege  in  regard  t*  the  epic  style  and 
hexameter  veree ;  the  new  loruc  for  a  long  time  was  the  favorite  dialect 
for  prose,  and  especially  historical  composition,  antii  supplanted  by  the 
Attic,  which  last  also  was  regarded  as  the  model  in  one  particular  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  namely,  the  dramatic,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
choruses  and  lyric  portions  generally,  in  which  a  species  of  Doric  pre- 
dominateB,  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  having  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Most  of  the  great  worlds  of  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  oar  times  are  written  m  the  Attic  diaiect,' 

XXXVIII.  Some  writers  have  made  two,  and  some  tliree  divisions  of 
the  Attic  dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;  but  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Attic  dialect  into  old  and  neu;  seems  to  be  sufficiently  exact. 
To  the  former  division  belong  jEschylus,  Sophocl^,  Euripides,  Antiphon, 
Thucydides,  &c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  Sschines,  and  the  contem- 
poraiy  orators.  The  language  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  indeed  Aristoph- 
anes also,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  character  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  classes,  and  the  name  of  middle  Attic  may  con- 
sequently be  given  to  it ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  a 
writer  of  this  middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  writers  of  the 

XXXIX,  After  the  time  of  Alexander  Ibo  Great,  when  the  Greeks  were 
more  united  as  a  nation,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  literature  made  the 
language  of  Athens  the  common  language  of  those  who  wrote  pure  Greek. 
Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  extant  writer,  not  an  Athenian 
by  birth,  who  adopted  the  langnage  of  Athens.  The  Attic  dialect,  then 
somewhat  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local  circnm- 
Btances,  became  the  common  written  language  of  the  educated  Greeks. 
We  find,  accordingly,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterward 
under  the  Romans,  a  series  of  Gfreefe  prose  writers,  belonging  to  various 
countries,  but  all  attempting  to  write  one  common  language.  This  com- 
mon language  of  the  learned  Greeks  was  called  tlie  comsnon  dialect  (ft 
Koii^,  or  Tj  'EXAiji-iiri)  ShJAhctos),  and  was  marked,  of  couree,  by  numerous 
deviations  from  the  pure  old  Attic  standard.  Polybius,  a  native  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus ;  Strabo,  of  Asia  Minor ;  Diodorus,  of  Sicily ;  and  others,  be- 
long to  the  writers  who  use  the  common  dialect.* 

XL.  Poetry,  however,  was  not  written  in  this  common  dialect.  The 
pecvdiarities  of  the  Homeric  langnage  were  unitated  by  those  who  com- 
posed in  hexameters,  as  the  epic,  didactic,  and  elegiac ;  and  this  became 
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therefore,  just  as  the  Attic  for  prose,  the  prevailing  dialect  or  universal 
language  for  these  forms  of  poetry,  and  remained  current  even  in  the 
Alexandrine  and  later  ages,  when  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the 
common  people,  but  a  learned  education  was  necessary  for  the  lull  com- 
prehending and  enjoyment  of  such  poems.  The  most  celebrated  poets  of 
this  cla^  are,  in  the  Alexandrine  period,  Apoilonius,  Callimaehus,  Aratus ; 
and  later,  Nicander,  Oppian,  Qiiintus  Smyrnieus,'  &c. 

XLI.  In  the  mean  time  the  Doric  dialect  was  not  entirely  excluded  from 
poetry,  even  in  the  later  periods.  It  maintained  itself  in  some  of  the 
minor  species,  especially  in  rural  and  sportive  poems ;  partly  because 
there  were  even  here  certain  earlier  models ;  and  partly,  also,  because  in 
many  of  these  poems  it  was  essential  to  imitate  the  tone  and  language  of 
the  countryman  and  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  dialect  was  almost  eveiy 
where  the  Doric,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  spread  of  the  Doric 
tribe.  Hence  the  works  of  the  idyllic  writers,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moa- 
ohuB,  are  Doric,  though  their  later  Doric  differs  much  from  that  of  Pindar.' 

XLII.  Out  of  the  common  language  arose  what  was  called  the  Alexan- 
drine dialect,  to  which  partial  allusion  has  already  been  made.  This  was 
1  dialect,  interspersed  with  peculiarities,  which  the  gram- 
is  Macedonian  forms,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Alexandrea,  the  centre  of  later  literary  culture.  The  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  this  dialect ;  but  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  at  Alexandrea, 
since  the  Jewish  translators  have  introduced  into  the  version  many  He- 
brew phrases  and  constructions.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in 
the  same  dialect,  whence  it  passed,  with  some  variations,  into  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  and  has  henee  been  called  Ecclesiastical  Greek.  The 
Greek  spoken  at  Constantinople  subsequently  assiuned  a  still  more  cor- 
rupt form,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into  the  language 
that  a  glossary  is  necessary  for  understanding  many  of  the  writers  of  the 
Eastern  empire.' 

XLIII.  No  one  of  the  sister  tongues  can  compete  with  the  Greek  in  re- 
gard to  sound,  or  in  fertihty  of  composition  and  flection,  in  luxuriance  of 
grammatical  forms,  and  in  many  delicate  phases  assumed  by  the  primary 
parts  of  speech ;  characteristics  reflecting  a  singular  acuteness  of  the  dis- 
criminating Kicutly,  and  affording  in  return  a  rich  flind  of  materials  for  its 
exercise.  TTie  nearest  approach  in  these  respects  is  made  by  the  Sanscrit. 
The  vowel-sounds  of  the  Sanscrit,  however,  are  comparatively  monoto- 
nous, occasionally  harsh  and  constrained.  Those  of  the  Greek,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distinguished  for  variety  and  euphony.  In  the  combina- 
tion of  consonants  and  vowels,  the  Greek,  also,  exhibits  the  same  happy 
blenduig  of  uniformity  and  versatility,  the  same  just  medium  between  re- 
dundancy  and  poverty,  which  characterizes  all  the  productions  of  Hellenic 
genius.' 

XLIV.  Another  remarkable  feature,  which  distinguishes  the  Greek 
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Injm  all  the  other  European  dialects,  is  the  extreme  delieaoy  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  metrical  and  musical  development,  as  shown  in  the  distinction 
which  obtained  in  familiar  pronunciation,  between  accent  and  quantity, 
and  in  the  nicety  of  the  laws  by  which  the  two  were  adjusted  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  or  to  the  language  at  large.  In  the  modem  Euro- 
pean tongues  this  distinction  is  unknown.  Accent  and  quantity,  the  long 
syllable  and  the  accentuated  syllable,  are,  in  the  poetry  of  the  present 
day,  aa  identical,  as  they  were  essentially  distinct  in  that  of  Greece.' 

XLV.  One  more  characteristic  of  the  Greek  language  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  to  which,  also,  no  parallel  can  prohably  be  found  in  any 
other  cultivated  language,  namely,  its  anomaly.  Tlua  feature  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads ;  anonialy  of  structure,  and  anomaly  of  syntax. 
The  former,  in  particular,  is  familiar  to  the  classical  eehoJar  in  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  his  grammar:  that  no  Greek  rerb  possesses,  for  exam- 
ple, its  full  complement  of  forms  derived  from  the  same  root ;  and  that 
many  of  the  verbs  in  most  universal  use  are  dependent,  even  for  certain 
of  their  more  fundamental  forms,  on  radically  distinct  sources.  Both 
peculiarities  coiwtitute  important  elements  of  that  richness  and  variety 
which  form  such  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language," 
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CHAPTER  I, 
DIVISION  OF  TUB  SUBJECT. 

r.  Thb  literature  of  Greece  may  be  divided  mo 
Seven  Periods;  namely,  1.  The  MytAieoi;  3.  ThePoeiicaJi  S.TheEaHy 
Prosaic ;  4.  Tlie  AtHc ;  5.  The  Alexandrine ;  6.  The  Roman ;  and,  7.  The 
Bi/zantine.' 

II.  The  First  or  Mylhical  Period  comprises  the  origin  and  early  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  poetry,  with  the  legendary  notices  of  those  bards  and 
aagea  to  whom  popular  belief  ascribed  the  first  advances  in  literary  cnl- 
ture,  but  of  whose  existence  or  influence  no  authentic  monuments  have 


III.  The  Secmd  or  Poetical  Period  extends  from  the  epoch  of  the  ear- 
liest authenticated  productions  of  Greek  poetical  genius,  through  those 
ages  in  which  poetry  continued  to  be  either  the  only,  or  else  the  most 
aaaiduouslj  cultivated  branch  of  composition,  and  terminates  about  the 
period  of  the  Persian  war. 

IV.  The  Third  or  Early  Prosaic  Period  begins,  in  fact,  before  the  full 
termination  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  first  attempts  at  prose  compo- 
sition, and  extends  io  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus. 

V.  The  Faarlh  or  Attic  Period  commences  with  the  rise  of  the  Attic 
drama,  and  of  the  fuller  culture  of  prose  literature,  and  closes  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency,  and  the  consequent  extinc- 
tion of  republican  freedom  in  Greece, 

VI.  The  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  Period  may  be  dated  from  the  foundation 
of  Alexandrea,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Grfsco-Egyptian  empire. 

VII.  The  Sixth  or  Soman  Period  succeeds,  and  extends  to  the  fomida- 
tion  of  Constantinople. 

VIII.  The  Seventh  oi  Byzantine  Period  comprises  the  remaining  ages 
of  the  decay  and  corruption  of  ancient  civilization,  until  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  classical  Greek  as  a  living  language. 

IX.  Some  divide  the  history  of  Greek  literature  into  three  periods  mere- 
ly ;  the  ^st  extending  from  the  earliest  tunes  to  the  rise  of  Athenian 
literature ;  the  second  comprising  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  liter- 
ature ;  and  the  third  comprehending  all  the  writers  from  the  time  of  Al- 
exander to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  arrangement,  however, 
is  open  to  serious  objections,  and  is  by  no  means  equal,  in  point  of  pre- 
cision and  clearness,  to  the  one  which  we  have  first  given,  and  which 
will  be  followed  in  the  present  work. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
FIRST  OR  MYTHICAL  PERIOD, 

I.  Many  centuries'  must  have  elapsed  before  the  poetical  language  of 
the  Greelts  could  have  attained  to  the  splendor,  copiousness,  and  fluency 
which  so  strongly  esoite  our  admiration  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  The 
first  outpourings  of  poetical  enthusiasm  were  doubtless  songs  describing, 
in  few  and  simple  verses,  events  which  powerfully  affected  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers. 

II.  It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  songs 
which  referred  to  the  seasons  and  their  phenomena,  and  expressed  witli 
simplicity  the  notions  and  feelings  to  which  these  events  gave  birth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  sung  by  peasants  at  the  corn  and  wine  har- 

III.  It  is  remarkable  that  songs  of  this  kind  often  had  a  plaintive  and 
melancholy  character ;  which  circumstance,  however,  is  explained  when 
we  remember  that  the  ancient  worship  of  outward  nature  (which  was 
preserved  in  the  rites  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  also  in  those  of  Bac- 
chus) contained  festivals  of  wailing  and  lamentation,  as  well  as  of  rejoic- 
ing and  mirth. 


IV,  To  the  number  of  these  plaintive  ditties  belongs  the  song  Linus 
(Ali^cis),  mentioned  by  Homer,'  the  melancholy  character  cf  which  is 
shown  by  its  fuller  names,  AiMnos'  and  OhSXiros'  {literally,  "  Alas  '■  Li- 
BUS,"  and  "Death  of  Linus"),  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  at  the  grape-picking.  From  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,'  it 
would  appear  prouable  that  the  song  of  lamentation  began  and  ended 
with  the  exclamation  At  A/k, 

V,  Linus  was  originally  the  subject  of  this  song,  the  person  whose  fate 
was  bew^led  in  it ;  and  there  were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  exam- 
ple, Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  Argos)  in  which  tombs  of  Linus  were  shown, 

TI,  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit  tradition  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  Linos  was  a  youth  who,  having  sprung  from  a  divine  origin,  grew 
up  with  the  shepherds  among  the  lambs,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
dogs.  Similar  legends  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in 
Asia  Minor,  wherein  boys  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  divine  parentage, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by  raging  dogs,  or  de- 
stroyed by  wild  beasts,  and  whose  death  is  lamented  in  the  harvest,  oi' 
other  periods  of  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.' 

Vn,  The  real  object  of  lamentation,  however,  both  in  the  Linus  and 

1  Mfliifir,  Hint.  Or.  Lit..,  p.  16,  aeqq.  '  11.,  iviii.,  6fl9,  ssqq. 

>  Jip.  Eustatlt.,  p.  1163  (O-Bsm.  I,  ed,  Gmtf.). 
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in  all  ttiesB  other  dirges,  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by 
the  summer  heats,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  which  the 
imagination  of  these  early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form,  and  rep- 
resented as  being  of  a  divine  origin.  These  popular  dirges,  therefore, 
originally  the  expression  of  grief  at  the  premature  death  of  nature,  through 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  transformed  into  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
youths,  and  were  sung  on  certain  religious  occasions, 

VIII.  It  was  a  natural  confusion  of  the  tradition  that  Linus  should  aft- 
erward become  a  minstrel,  one  of  the  earliest  bards  of  Greece,'  who  be- 
0ns  a  contest  with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  playing 
on  the  cithara.  Even,  however,  in  this  character,  Linus  meets  his  death, 
liaving  been  killed  by  Hercules,"  and  we  must  probably  assume  that  his 
tate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient  song. 

IX.  Plaintive  songs  of  this  same  kind,  in  which  not  the  misfortunes  of 
a  single  individual,  but  a  universal  and  perpetually  recurring  cause  of 
grief,  was  expressed,  abounded  in  ancient  Greece,  but  more  particularly 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  country  had  a  pecuUar 
fondness  for  mournful  tunes.  The  Ialbmub  ('IdAt^ioi)^  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  identical  with  the  Lmus,  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  mytho- 
logical narrations  are  applied  to  both.  At  TegSa,  in  Arcadia,  there  was 
a  plaintive  song  called  Scbpheus  (atAppos),  which  appears,  from  the  fab- 
ulous relation  in  Pausanias,'  tfl  have  been  sung  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
heat.  In  Phrygia,  a  melancholy  song  called  Lityerses  (Airvipinji)'  was 
eung  at  the  cutting  of  the  corn.  At  the  same  season  of  the  year,  the 
Mariandyni,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  played  the  mournful  ditty  called 
BoGHus  (Baip^o!)'  on  the  native  flute.  Of  sunilar  meaning  are  the  cries 
for  the  youth  HvLAsCTXat),' swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain, 
which,  in  the  neighboring  country  of  the  Bithyni,  re-echoed  from  mount- 
ain to  momitain.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  we  find,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Syrian  worship,  a  sunilar  lament  for  Adonis  ('ASafi!),' 
and  in  Egypt  a  like  dirge  for  M*n6e6s  {MWpois), 


X.  A  very  different  class  of  feelings  is  expressed  in  the  P.eans  (riaia- 
ns :  in  Homer,  IlM^orei).  These  songs  Were  originally  dedicated  only 
to  Apollo,  and  were  clraely  connected  with  the  ideas  relating  to  the  attri- 
butes and  actions  of  this  deity.  They  were  chants,  of  which  the  tune 
and  words  expressed  courage  and  coi^dence.  "All  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion" (oAi™),  says  Callimaehus,  "cease  when  the  le  P^an,  le  P»an  (iJi 
Uai^ov)  is  heard.'"  As  with  the  Linus  the  mterjection  cS,  so  with  the 
Ptean  the  cry  of  Ui  was  connected ;'"  exclamations,  unmeaning  in  them- 
selves, but  made  expressive  by  the  tone  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

SI.  Pseans  were  sung,  not  only  when  there  was  a  hope  of  being  able, 

I  EadBcia.'Ianiif.S'n.    Compare  Jlttul,  Sic,  iii.,c.e6. 

>  Diod.  Sk.,  I,  c;  Fa)Tic.,  I.  e.  '  ^ich.,  fhipp..lli;  Eurip.,  FAoni,,103i. 
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by  the  help  of  the  gods,  to  overcome  a  great  and  imminent  danger,  but 
when  the  danger  was  happily  past ;  they  were  songs  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  of  tlianksgiring  for  victory  and  safety.  The  custom  at 
the  termination  of  the  winter,  when.the  year  again  assumes  a  mild  and 
serene  aspect,  and  every  heart  is  fflled  witli  hope  and  confidence,  of  sing- 
ing vemai  pecans  (tiofiytji  xnof cs),  recommended  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to 
the  cities  of  Lower  Italy,  is  probably  of  very  high  antiquity. 

XII.  The  Peean  was  sni^  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  probably  led 
the  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at  table. 
Thus  Achilles,  alter  the  death  of  Hector,  calls  upon  his  companions  to  re- 
turn to  the  ships,  singing  a  psean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had  gained ;' 
and  the  Achteans,  after  restoring  Chryseis  to  her  father,  are  represented 
as  singing  a  ptean  to  Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath." 

Xin,  The  Pasan  was  also  sung,  in  a  later  age,  as  a  battle  song,  both  be- 
fore an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle  was  finished.'  This  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  among  the  Dorians,  but  it  was  also 
common  among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sang  a  ptean  aftet  his  victory  over  the 
Pythian  serpent.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Psan  was,  in 
later  times,  sung  to  the  honor  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xen- 
ophon  relates  that  the  Lacedsemonians  on  one  occasion  sang  a  piean  to 
Neptune,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,*  and  also  that  the  Greek 
forces  in  Asia,  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  sang  a  piean  to  Jove.= 


XIV.  Not  only  the  common  and  pubhc  worship  of  the  gods,  but  also 
those  events  of  private  life  which  strongly  excited  the  feelings,  called  forth 
the  gift  of  poetry.  The  lamentation  for  the  dead,  which  was  chiefly  sung 
by  women,  with  vehement  espressions  of  grief,  had,  at  the  time  described 
by  Homer,  already  been  so  far  systematized,  tbat  singers  by  profession 
stood  near  the  bed  where  the  body  was  laid  out,  and  began  the  lament ; 
and  while  they  sang  it,  the  women  accompanied  tliem  with  cries  and 
groans.'    This  lament  was  called  the  Thrends  (©pSroi)  or  "  Dirge." 

XV.  Opposed  to  the  Threnus  is  tbe  Kixasava  (T^A^iot),  the  joyful 
and  merry  bridal  song,  of  which  there  are  descriptions  by  Homer'  in  the 
account  of  the  designs  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  by  Hesiod  in  that  of 
the  shield  of  Hercules.'  Homer  speaks  of  a  city,  represented  as  the  seat 
of  bridal  rejoicing,  in  which  the  bride  is  led  from  the  virgin's  apartment 
through  the  streets  by  the  light  of  torches.  A  loud  hymeaaus  arises : 
young  men  dance  around,  while  flutes  and  harps  {^fjuyyts)  resound. 

'  li,,  lalLL.,  Ml.  =».,!.,  4TS. 
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XVI.  After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  kinds  of  poetry  which  existed  in 
Greece  before  the  Homeric  era,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic,  we  will 
now  pioceed  to  give  some  aceonnt  of  the  early  composers  of  sacred  songs 
and  hymns,  as  far  as  any  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  respecting 
them  from  the  confused  mass  of  statements  contained  in  later  writers. 
The  best  accounts  of  these  early  bards  were  those  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  temples,  at  the  places  where  hymns  were  sung  under  their 
names.  Hence  it  appears  that  moat  of  these  names  are  in  constant  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  peculiar  deities ;  and  it  will  thus  be  easy  to 
distribute  them  into  certain  classes,  formed  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
character  and  their  reference  to  the  same  worship. 


XVII.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  Olen  ('nx^t'). 
According  to  the  ancient  legend,'  he  was  a  Lycian  or  Hyperborean,  that 
is  to  say,  sprung  &om  a  country  where  Apollo  loved  to  dwell.  Many 
ancient  hymns,  attributed  to  him,  were  preserved  at  Delos,  which  ate 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological 
traditions,  and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gods ;  also  mimes  (fiiioi), 
that  is,  simple  and  antique  songs,  combined  with  certain  faed  tunes,  and 
fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorus.  The  Delphian  poet- 
ess BcEO  called  him  the  first  prophet  of  Phcebue,  and  the  first  who,  in 
early  times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  In  epic  metre  {Moiv  iaiSi).' 
His  name,  according  to  WelcJter,  signifies  simply  the  fiute-plaijei:'  Of 
the  ancient  h3Tnns  which  went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those 
to  Juno,  to  AohtKa,  and  to  Hithyia.  The  last  of  these  was  in  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

XVIH.  Another  of  these  bards  is  PutLiMmoN  {*[\<^i(im.),  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Apollo,'  and  who  became,  by  the  nymph  Argiope,  who 
dwelt  on  Parnassus,  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eumoipus.'  He  is  close- 
ly associated  with  the  worship  of  Apoilo  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  musio 
of  the  cithara.  To  him  also  was  referred  the  formation  of  the  Delphian 
choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang  the  birth  of  Latona,  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren, Apollo  and  Diana ;  and  some  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  choral 
mnsie  in  genera!.  According  to  Pherecydes,'  it  was  Philammon,  and  not 
Orpheus,  who  accompanied  the  Argonauts. 

XIX.  Another  bard  of  this  class  was  a  Cretan,  named  Cheysothemis 
(Xfn«r60(iM),  who  is  said  to  have  sung  the  first  chorus  to  the  Pytliiau 

'  Mailer,  Hat.  Gr.  IM.,  p.  34,  mi- 

"  Siad.,a.v.;  Fabr.,BibL  Gr., vol.  I.,  p.  IM,  ed.  JTorfej, 
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XX.  Among  these  were  the  EdmolpId^  (Efi^uoAiriSm),  of  Eleusis  in  At- 
tiea,  a  race  which,  from  early  times,  took  part  in  the  worship  of  Ceres, 
and,  in  the  historical  age,  exercised  the  chief  sacerdotal  function  connect- 
ed with  it,  namely,  the  office  of  Hierophant,"  These  Eumolpidse  evident- 
ly derived  their  name,  which  means  "  beautiful  singers,"  from  their  char- 
acter (tS  (i*'Aws(f9ai),  and  their  original  employment  was  the  singing  of 
sacred  hymns.  Popular  tradition,  however,  made  them  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Thiacian  named  EuMotpus  (EfffioXiro!),  who  is  described 
as  having  come  to  Attica  either  as  a  bard,  a  warrior,  or  a  priest  of  Ceres 
and  Baeohus.  As  Eumolpns  is  evidently  a  mythic  personage,  the  vari- 
ous legends  respecting  his  origin  and  history  need  not  be  given  here.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  priestly  bard, 
and  that  poems  and  writings  on  the  mysteries  were  fabricated  and  circu- 
lated at  a  later  period  under  his  name.  One  hexameter  line  of  a  Dionys- 
iac  hymn,  ascribed  to  him,  is  preserved  in  Diodorus.'  The  legends  con- 
nected him,  also,  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in 
music,  or  initiated  into  the  mysteries.* 

XXI,  Another  Attic  house,  the  LycomId^  (AuKofifSoi),  which  Jikewise 
had,  in  later  limes,  a  part  in  the  Eieusinian  worship  of  Ceres,  were  in  the 
habit  of  singing  hymns,  and,  moreover,  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Mu- 
stEUS,  and  Pamphos. 

XXH.  Of  the  songs  which  were  attributed  to  PAMPHoa  (nii[upm'),  we 
may  form  a  general  idea  by  remembering  that  he  is  said  to  have  first 
sung  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Linus.*  Besides  this  Li- 
nus-song,  he  is  said  to  hare  composed  hymns  to  Ceres,  Diana,  Neptnne, 
Jove,  and  Eros.  Pausanias  places  him.  later  than  Olen,  and  much  earlier 
than  Homer.'  Philostratus"  has  preserved  for  ns  two  remartable  verses 
ascribed  to  this  hard,  which  remind  ns  forcibly  of  the  symbol  (the  scara- 
bsma)  under  which  the  Egyptians  represented  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
or  the  author  of  animal  life. 

'■  0  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty  of  the  gods,  enveloped  in  the 
dung  of  sheep,  and  iiorses,  and  mules." 

XXIII.  The  name  of  Mua^us  (Moiwaioj),  which,  in  fact,  only  signified 
a  singer  inspired  by  the  Muses,  is  in  Attica  generally  connected  with 
songs  fbr  the  initiations  of  Ceres,  and  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre- 

aifa«ieA.,'s. 'M.'Evi«Aira-.L;  Tac.,  Hal.,vr.,S2;  Ami>i.,y.,!i!ii  CIcnu>is  Ala.,  Pro- 
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siding  over  her  rites  in  the  time  of  Hercules.'  Among  the  n 
works  ascribed  to  him,  a  hymn  to  Geres  is  alone  considered  by  Pausanias 
as  genuine.'  Mnsteus,  in  tradition,  is  commonly  called  a  Thracian.  He 
is  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  race  of  Emnolpidce,  and  stated  to  be  the 
disciple  of  Orpheus.*  Pausaniaa  mentions  a  tiadition  that  the  Mavirfiov 
in  the  Pitffieus  bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where  Musjeus 
was  buried,* 

We  find  the  following  poetical  compositions  accounted  as  his  among 
the  ancients :'  l.  Xpijoftof,  Oradea.'  Onomacritus,  in  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratidte,  made  it  his  business  to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that 
passed  under  the  name  of  Mnsteus,  and  was  banished  by  Hippaichua  for 
interpolating  in  the  collection  oracles  of  his  own  mating.'  2.  'TToflflKm, 
or  Precepts,  addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpus,  and  extending  to  the  length 
of  4000  hues.^  3.  A  hymn  to  Ceres,  mentioned  above  as,  according  to 
Pausanias,'  the  only  genuine  production  of  Musbbos  extant  in  his  day- 
i.'&fyitiatis  yiavv."  h.^foyovla."  8.  TiTOfOTpo^fa."  l.'Z'faifa}^  What 
this  was  is  not  clear.  8,  TiafOKiaits,  tfKttai,  and  Kaflapftof."  Aristotle 
quotes  some  verses  of  Musteus,  but  without  specifying  from  what  work 
or  collection."  The  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  by  a  very 
much  later  author  of  the  same  name.  Nothing  remains  of  the  poems  a^ 
tributed  to  Mnsteus  but  the  few  quotations  in  Pausanias,  Plato,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Philostratus,  and  Aristotle." 

XXIV.  The  Thracian  singer  Obpueus  ("Op^ffe)  is  unquestionably  the 
darkestpointintheentirehistoryofthe  early  Greek  poetry,  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  information  respecting  him  which  has  been  preserved 
in  the  more  ancient  writers.  This  deficiency  is  ill  supplied  by  the  multi- 
tude of  marvellous  stories  concerning  him  which  occur  in  later  writers, 
and  by  the  poems  and  poetical  fragments  which  are  extant  under  Ms  name. 

The  name  of  Orpheus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  po- 
ems, but  during  the  lyric  period  it  had  attained  to  great  celebrity,  Iby- 
cus,  who  fiourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  mentions 
him  as  "  the  renowned  Orpheus"  {ipniMnKtrrhi  '0,i^j')."  Puidar  enumer- 
ates him  among  the  Argonauts  as  the  celebrated  harp-player,  father  of 
songs,  and  as  sent  forth  by  Apollo."  In  the  dramatic  poets,  also,  there 
are  several  references  to  Orpheus. 

Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current  as  early  as  tlie  time  of 
the  Pisistratidte,  and  they  are,  moreover,  often  quoted  by  Plato.  The 
allusions  in  them  to  later  writers  are  very  frequent ;  for  example,  Pau- 


)pft.,  &m.,  JOai ;  Pout.,  I., »,  11 ;  Smd.,  viii.,  30. 

i.,yii.,  6;  Plaulm.,\.,i%^.       '  SmW.,  s.  o.  Mmmuo!.        •  PoKsan., 
"  Jriflop*.,  Kan.,  103) !  PfiK.,H.  W.,  ml..  8,81.  n  Dioff.innt.,Pfi 

.1  Sc*oi,miJpo!.Jlbwi.,Ul.,Ill00ifiifll(Kia,'Iuru[,p.S4e      "  fto«-.i«sr(.,I.B 
■'  Scluie.adAriilo^.,l.'!.l  PJa*..  »(  HapuJ.,  ii.,  p.  384,  atfr. 
T  Aristol,,  Poh!.,iiiL.,  S;  HijI.  -in.,vi..  6.  "  Faliric.,  BHiLOi 

I'  Jp.  Prise, »!.,  16,  88,  vol.  J,,  p.  283,  ed.  Krchl  (frajpn.  S3,ii.Scliaeiilswin). 
■a  Fbi4.,  Pylk..  iv.,  315. 
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sanias  speaks  of  liymus  of  liis  which  be  believed  to  be  stilt  preserved  by 
the  Lycomidie,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  and  whicdi 
hymns,  he  says,  were  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
held  even  in  higher  honor,  on  account  of  their  divine  subjects.  He  also 
speaks  of  them  as  very  few  in  number,  and  distinguished  by  great  brev- 
ity of  style.' 

Considering  the  slight  acquaintance  which  the  ancients  evidently  pos- 
sessed with  these  works,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  certain  extant 
poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus  should  have  been  generally  re- 
garded by  scholars,  until  a  very  recent  period,  as  genuine,  that  is,  as 
works  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems,  if  not  the  productions  of 
Orpheus  himself.  It  is  now,  however,  fully  established  that  the  bulk  of 
these  poems  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  grammarians  and  philosophers 
of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  but  stiil  that  among  the  fragments,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps  a  httle  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature, 
which,  in  this  sense,  we  may  call  genuine,  seems  to  have  included  Hymns, 
a  Tkeogony,  an  ancient  poem  called  Mmyas,  or  the  DBscenl  into  Hades,  Ora- 
cles, and  Soaga  for  ImtiaJiona  (T(\fTB£),  a  collection  of  Sacred.  Legends  (Tt- 
jidI  Kdym),  ascribed  to  Cercops,  and  perhaps  some  other  works.' 

The  apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Orfhka  (^Opfurd),  are  the  following:'  1.  'hpyoyatrriKi,  an  epic 
poem  in  1384  hexameters,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. It  is  full  of  iodieations  of  its  late  date,  3.  'T^u'oi,  eighty-seven 
or  eighty-eight  hymns  in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of  the 
Neo-Platonie  school,  a,  Aieuto,  the  best  of  the  three  apocryphal  Orphic 
poems,  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  stones  both  precious  and  com- 
mon, and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments,  chiefly  of  the  Thcogo- 
ny.  It  is  in  this  class  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains,  above  referred 
to,  of  ihe  hlerature  of  the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.* 

TbecblBfsdltiailBofOrpheus,  after  tbeesrly  ones  of  191T,  1919,  1910,  1M3, 1506,  and 
1609,  ore  those  of  Esebenbach,  Traj.  ad  Rhon.,  1699,  12nw;  Gesner  and  Hambereer, 
Lips.,  17«4,  &ia :  and  Hirmann,  Lips.,  JMiS,  8vo,  by  (at  IhB  beal. 

SEqq.,  RcfEElLQCIt.,  1S^9. 

XXV.  The  Phrygians,  allied  indeed  to  the  Greeks,  yet  a  separate  and 
distinct  nation,  differed  from  their  neighbors  in  their  strong  disposition 
to  an  orgiastic  worship,  that  is,  a  worship  which  was  connected  with  a 
tumult  and  excitement  produced  by  loud  music  and  violent  bodily  move- 
ments, such  as  occurred  in  Greece  at  the  Bacchanalian  rejoicings;  where, 

'  Pmaiai.,  ii.,  30, 5.  >  Sloth's  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v. 
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however,  it  never,  as  in  Plirygia,  gave  its  diaiaeter  to  every  variety  of 
divine  worship.  With  this  worship  was  connected  the  deyelopment  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  music,  eapecialiy  of  the  flute,  which  instrament  was  al- 
ways considered  in  Greece  to  possess  a  stimulating  and  passion-stirring 
force.  This,  iti  the  Phrygian  tradition,  was  ascribed  to  the  demi-god 
MiBSYAs,'  who  is  Itnown  as  the  inventor  of  tlie  flute,  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful opponent  of  Apollo,  to  his  disciple  Olympus,'  and,  lastly,  to  HviamE,' 
to  whom  also  the  composition  of  nomes  addressed  to  the  Phrygian  deities 
in  a  native  melody  was  attributed. 


XXVI.  By  far-  tlie  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  accounts  of 
the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is  that  several  of  them,  especially  from 
the  second  of  the  three  classes  just  described,  are  called  Thkicianb.  It 
is  utterly  inconceivable  tiiat,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when  tlie  Thra- 
cians  were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  race,  a  notion  should  have  sprung 
up  that  the  first  civilization  of  Greece  was  due  to  them ;  consequently, 
we  can  not  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  a  very 
early  period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  that  Eamolpus, 
Orpheus,  Mussus,  and  others,  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those  Edo- 
nians,  Odrysians,  and  Odomantians,  who,  in  the  historical  age,  occupied 
the  Thracian  territory,  and  who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  is,  one 
unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able  to  comprehend 
these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thracian  minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them 
a  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  ciWliMtion, 

XXVII.  When  we  come,  however,  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country 
of  these  Tliracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pieria,  a  dis- 
trict to  the  east  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  south  of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.  In  other  words,  they  refer  to  a 
narrow  slip  of  country,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Macedonia,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  In  Pieria,  likewise,  was  Li- 
bethra.  where  the  Muses  are  said  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the  tomb 
of  Orpheus,  The  ancient  poets,  moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not 
Thrace,  the  native  place  of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distin- 
guishes from  Pieria,  It  was  not  until  the  Pieriana  were  pressed  in  their 
own  country  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Strymon  into  Thrace  Proper,  where  Herodotus  menljons  the  castles 
of  the  Pierians  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.' 

XXVin.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that,  in  early  times,  either 
on  account  of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north  was  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  the  Pierians  might,  in  Southern  Greece,  have 
been  called  Thracians.  These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian 
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race ;  which  supposition  is  also  eonlirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their 
places,  rivers,  fountains,  &c.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely  from  the 
neighboring  tribes.' 

XXIX.  These  same  Thraciaus  or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Doric  and  jEolic  migrations,  in  certain  districts  of  Bteotia  and  Phocis. 
That  they  had  dwelt  about  the  Bceotian  mountain  ofHelkim,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ttiesplffi  and  Asera,  was  evident  to  the  ancient  historians,  as  well 
from  the  traditions  of  tlie  cities  as  from  the  agreement  of  many  names 
of  piaees  in  the  country  near  Olympvis,  such  as  Ltbeihrion,  PimjdSs,  Hel- 
icon, &c.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  moreover,  in  Phocis,  was  said  to 
have  been  situated  the  city  of  Daidis,  the  seat  of  the  Thracian  king  Te~ 
rati,  who  is  known  by  his  connection  with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion, 
and  by  the  Kible  of  the  metamorphijsis  of  his  wife  Procne  into  a  nightin- 
gale. From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  sufficiently  clear  that 
these  Pierians  or  Thraciaus,  dwelling  about  Hehcon  and  Parnassus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a  Tiiracian  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  mythical  bards  of  Attica. 

XXX.  With  these  movements  of  the  Pierians  was  also  connected  the 
extension  of  the  temples  of  the  Mdses  in  Greece,  who  alone  among  the 
gods  are  represented  by  the  ancient  poets  as  presiding  over  poetry,  since 
Apollo,  in  strictness,  is  only  concerned  with  the  music  of  the  cithara. 
Homer  calls  the  Muses  the  Olympian;  in  Hesiod,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Theogony,  they  are  called  the  Heliconian,  although,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Bceotian  poet,  they  were  bom  at  Olympus,  and  dwelt  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  this  mountain,  where  Jove 
was  enthroned ;  whence  they  only  go  at  times  to  Helicon,  bathe  in  the 
Hippoerenfi,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around  the  altar  of  Jove, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  mountain  on  which  the  worship  of  the  Muses  originally  flourished 
was  also  represented  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry  as  the  common  abode 
of  the  gods,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  poets  of  this  region, 
the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  imagination  had  created  this  coun- 
cil of  the  gods,  and  had  distributed  and  arranged  its  parts. 

XXXI.  The  poetry  of  these  Pierian  minstrels,  moreover,  was  doubtless 
not  concerned  merely  with  the  gods,  but  contained  the  first  germs  of  the 
Epic  or  Heroic  style.  More  especially  should  Thamyris,  who  in  Homer 
is  called  a  Thracian,'  and  in  other  writers  a  son  of  Philammon'  (by  which 
the  neighborhood  of  Daulis  is  designated  as  his  abode),  he  considered  as 
an  Epic  poet,  although  some  hymns  were  ascribed  to  him ;  for  in  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  that  Thamyris,  while  going  from  one  prmee  to  another, 
and  having  just  returned  from  Eurytus  of  (Eehalia,  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyesight  and  his  power  of  singing  and  playing  on  the  cithara  by  the 
Muses,  with  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  contend,'  it  is  much  more  nat- 
ural to  understand  a  poet,  sucli  as  Phemius  and  Demudocus,  who  enter- 
tained kings  and  nobles  at  meals  by  the  narration  of  heroic  adventures, 

'  MWIff,  Dmms,  io\.  i.,  p.  *?2, 488,  501.  '"  "  il.,  ii.,  SM,  seqq- 
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than  a  singer  devoted  to  the  pioua  service  of  the  gods  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  praises  in  hjmns. 

These  remarks  lead  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  Epic  style  of 
poetry,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  namely, 
the  Poetical  Period. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SECOND  OB  POETICAL  PERIOD. 

I.  The  Second  or  Poetical  Period  of  Grecian  literature  extends,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  from  the  period  of  the  earliest  authenticated 
productions  of  poetical  genius,  or,  in  other  words,  from  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  poems,  down  to  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

n.  The  whole  poetical  literature  of  Greece  was  familiarly  classed  hy 
the  native  critics  under  three  comprehensiTe  heads :  Epic,  Lyric,  and 
Dramatic.  The  compositions  of  this  period,  however,  fall  strictly  under 
the  two  former  alone ;  the  Drama  being  yet  so  completely  in  its  infancy 
as  not  to  supply  materials  for  a  separate  subdivision. 

in.  The  term  Ejiic,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  denotes  what  is  narrated 
or  recited;  Lyric,  what  is  sung  to  the  lyre.  Thts,  however,  like  some 
other  similar  distinctions,  invented  at  a  later  stage  of  the  arts  to  which 
they  apply,  will  be  found  defective  in  regard  to  the  origin  or  more  flour- 
tshing  epochs  of  those  arts  Epic  poems  were,  during  the  earlier  and 
better  days  of  Greek  heroic  minstr^sy,  chanted  to  an  inBtrumeiital  ac- 
companiment little  less  habitually  than  lyric  odes.  The  epithet  lyric, 
therefore,  might,  in  so  far,  appear  as  applicable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
as  to  a  song  of  Sappho's  or  an  elegy  of  Miranermus's,  The  distinction, 
however,  is  justified,  even  in  its  extension  to  this  early  period,  by  the 
more  artificial  nature  of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  more  vital  connec- 
tion between  the  music  and  the  words,  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  than  in 
that  of  the  epic  poems.  The  nice  distinction  of  terms  may  have  origina- 
ted about  the  period  when  lyric  composition  first  acquired  importance  as 
a  branch  of  cultivated  literature ;  epic  poetry  being  then  on  the  decline, 
and  the  practice  of  its  musical  recital  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

IV.  But  although,  in  point  of  origin,  these  two  branches  of  composi- 
tion may  be  classed  as  coeval,  yet  the  Epic  invariably  enjoys  a  priority 
of  cultivation  wherever  the  progress  of  letters,  as  in  Greece,  is  sponta- 
neous and  free  from  secondary  influence.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the 
more  direct  medium  throngh  which  it  appeals  to  the  sympathies ;  the 
mass  of  mankind,  in  ail  ages,  being  more  interested  in  the  study  of  facts 
than  of  opinions,  in  listening  to  acconnts  of  great  or  marvellous  adven- 
tures than  to  commentaries  on  the  admiration  of  which  they  may  be 
deserving. 
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V.  Tlie  difference  of  the  mode,  too,  in  which  the  epic  and  lyric  styles 
are  embodied,  corresponds  to  that  of  their  characters.  In  the  epic,  an 
uxchisive  preference  is  given  to  prolonged  metrical  forms  in  harmony 
with  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The  lyric,  on  the  other  hand,  ofifers 
a  greater  suhdiyision  and  a  more  varied  combination  of  numbers,  adapted 
to  its  more  lively  and  versatile  expression  of  thought  or  feeling.' 

VI.  Under  these  two  general  heads  of  Epic  and  Lyrle  have  been  here 
comprised  varioos  works  but  partially  marked  by  the  proper  features  on 
which  the  distinction  just  drawn  depends,  and  which  might,  therefore, 
appear.  In  a  more  accurate  classification,  to  require  a  separate  allotment. 
To  the  Epic  head,  for  example,  have  been  referred  the  "Woifts  and 
Days"  of  Hesiod,  and  the  so-called  Homeric  Hymna.  The  former  poem, 
in  a  more  artificial  age  of  literature,  would  he  assigned  to  the  Didactic 
rather  than  the  Epic  style.  At  the  period,  however,  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction of  terms  takes  its  origin,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less,  throughout' 
the  flourishing  ages  of  Grecian  art,  the  phrase  Epic  familiarly  denotes 
any  descriptive  or  narrative  work,  any  tMng  told  or  recited,  as  distinct 
from  what  is  sung  ox  dramatically  represented.  The  Homeric  Hymns, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  might  seem,  both  in  right  of  their  title  and  their  sub- 
jeot,  to  belong  to  the  Lyric  order.  The  epic  character,  however,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  really  predommates  in  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
warrant  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

VII.  From  deference  to  a  parallel  law  of  custom,  various  works  have 
been  embraced  in  the  Lyric  division  of  the  subject  which,  on  a  more 
subtle  principle  of  distinction,  might  appear  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  Epic.  The  Elegiac  measure,  for  example,  though,  in  its  origin  and 
early  nse,  familiarly  ranked  as  lyric,  was  frequently  employed  in  narra- 
tive or  didactic  poems  of  considerable  compass.  It  may,  Indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  one  style  and  the  other, 
being  compounded  of  purely  dactylic  elements,  with  such  modification  as 
was  requisite  to  adapt  the  old  heroic  hexameter  to  compositions  of  a, 
more  fugitive  nature.  The  Iambic  trimeter,  on  the  other  hand,  appro- 
priated, during  its  earlier  stages  of  cultivation,  to  the  same  class  of  poems 
as  the  elegy,  and,  like  it,  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  lyric 
poetry,  possesses  epic  qualities  only  inferior  to  the  hexameter.' 

VIII.  Upon  the  above  general  data,  therefore,  the  whole  poetic  Greek 
literature  of  this  period  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

First.  Bpk  Composition^  comprising,  in  addition  to  heroic  poems  prop- 
erly so  called,  every  work  in  hexameter  verse  possessing  reasonable 
claims  to  date  prior  to  the  period  of  the  Persian  war, 

Seconb.  Li/rio  Cmtposition,  comprising  every  poetical  work  not  era- 
bodied  in  hexameter  verse,  and,  by  consequence,  the  whole  elegiac  and 
iambic,  in  addition  to  the  mehc  and  choral  poetry  of  the  period. 

Each  class  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  ti 
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I.  The  various  dates  assigned  to  Homer's  age  offei'  no  leas  a  diversity 
than  500  years,  namely,  froni  B.C.  1184  to  B.C.  684.  Crates  and  Era- 
tosthenes state  that  he  lived  within  the  first  centnry  after  the  Trojan 
■war;  Aristotle  and  Aristarchns  make  him  a  contemporaiy  of  the  Ionian 
migration,  140  years  after  the  war ;  the  chronologtst  Apollodoms  gives 
the  year  340,  Porphyrins  275,  the  Parian  Marble  877,  Herodotus  4P0  after 
that  event ;  and  Theopompns  even  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia.'  It  seems  most  probahle  that  tlie  events  he  celebrated 
look  place  at  a  considerable  distance  Ironi  his  time,  because,  as  observed 
by  Veileius  Pateronius,  he  represents  men  in  his  age  as  far  inferior  in 
Bti«nglh  to  the  heroes  whom  he  celebrates. 

II.  The  place  of  Homer's  birth  was  the  subject  of  great  controversy, 
even  among  the  Greeks.  Seven  cities  are  enumerated  as  contending  for 
this  honor  in  the  following  distich : 

SiLiipm,  Xlo;,  Ko^ojxay.'IMxri,  IMlias,'kpyas,  'AO^i'iu, 

But,  in  feet,  there  were  more  than  seven  cities  which  claimed  Homer 
ibr  their  countryman ;  for  if  we  number  all  those  that  we  lind  meotioned 
in  dififerent  passages  of  ancient  writers,  we  have  seventeen  or  nineteen 
mentioned  as  his  birth-place.  The  clwms,  however,  of  most  of  them  are 
so  suspicious  and  feeble,  that  they  easily  vanish  before  a  closer  examin- 

III.  Athens,  for  instance,  alleged  that  she  was  the  metropolis  or  parent 
city  of  Smyrna,  and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  number  Homer  among  her 
citizens  ;=  and  the  opinion  of  Aristarehus,  the  Alexandrine  critic,  which 
admitted  her  claim,  was  probably  qualified  with  the  same  explanation. 
Even  CMas  can  not  establish  its  right  to  be  considered  as  the  original 
source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although  the  claims  of  this  island  are  sup- 
ported by  the  high  authority  of  Simonides.  It  is  true  that  in  Chios  lived 
the  race  of  the  Homerida.  These,  however,  were  not  a  family,  but  mere- 
ly a  society  of  persoiw  who  followed  the  same  art,  and  therefore  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods,  and  who  placed  at  their  head  a  bard-hero,  from 
whom  they  derived  their  name.  A  member  of  this  body  of  Homeridie 
was  probably  the  "blind  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  re- 
lates of  himself  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios,  and  whom  even  Thu- 
cydides  erroneously  took  for  Homer  himself 

'  Iftns  {Smtlh-e  Diet.  Binge.,  s,  u.  Homenis),  p.  500.    Compare  Groie,  Hist.  Rr.,  vol.  li.. 
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IV.  The  liest  claim  seems  to  have  been  advanced  by  Smyrna,  and  the 
opinion  that  Homer  was  a  Smyrnfean  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent 
one  in  the  flouiishing  times  of  Greece.  It  is  also  adopted  by  Ihe  gener- 
ality of  modem  scholars.' 

V.  Smyrna  was  founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Ephesus,  or  from 
an  Ephesian  village  called  Smyrna.  These  lonians  were  followed,  and 
afterward  expelled,  by  ^olians  from  Cyme.  The  expelled  lonians  fled 
to  Colophon,  and  Smyrna  thus  became  .^olic.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  Colophonians  drove  out  the  .Slolians  from  Smyrna,  which  from  hence- 
forth was  a  purely  Ionic  city.  Now  the  jEolians  were  originaUy  in  pos- 
session of  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  their  ancestors  had 
waged,  and  in  which  no  lonians  had  taken  part,'  It  has  been  supposed, 
therefore,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  probability,  that  Homer,  himself 
an.  Ionian,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  families  which  went  from  Ephe- 
sus to  Smyrna,  received  these  traditions  from  the  jEolian  coloiusts  who 
eame  to  Smyrna  after  the  lonians  had  settled  there,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly, as  above  remarked,  expelled  them  from  that  city ;  and  hence,  too, 
perhaps  we  may  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  which 
is  different  from  the  pure  ionic,  and  contains  a  large  mixture  of  jEolic 


VI,  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  time  of  Homer  would 
fall  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration  to  Asia ;  and  with  this 
the  best  testimonies  of  antiquity  agree. 

VII.  The  parentage  also  of  Homer  is  involved  in  doubt.  According  to 
the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  falsely  attributed  to  Herodotus,'  the 
name  of  the  poet's  mother  was  Critheis,  and  he  was  bom  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meles,  near  Smyrna,  from  which  circumstance  his  parent  gave  him 
the  name  of  Melesigenes  (_Me\iiiriyeyfis),  The  bard,  according  to  this  eame 
authority,  was  of  illegitimate  origin.  These  and  various  other  particu- 
lars that  are  related  of  him  by  the  writer  of  the  life  in  question  are  equal- 
ly unworthy  of  behef.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  informed  that  Crithefe 
subsequently  married  Phemius,  a  schoolmaster  of  Smyrna,  and  that,  on 
the  death  of  his  step-father.  Homer  sticceeded  him  in  his  school,  and 
becanie  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  He  subsequently  travelled  in  many 
countries,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  became  afflicted  with  total 
blindness.  Finally,  he  settled  at  Chios,  where  he  acquired  great  wealth 
by  reciting  his  poems.  He  died  at  the  island  of  los,  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Athens. 

Vni.  Whatever  credit,  however,  we  may  refuse  to  these  details,  it 
certainly  would  appear  from  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey  that  Homer  had  actu- 
ally travelled  much,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  visited 
and  accurately  observed  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece, 

IX.  As  to  the  bhndness  of  Homer,  no  one  need  extend  to  this  part  of 

'  WeMer,  EpiBch,  Cyctm,  vol.  1.,  p.  153 ;  Miiiff,  Bist.  Gr.  Lit,  p.  41,  seqq. 
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the  atory  a  moment's  credence.  The  character  of  his  compositions,  as 
has  been  correctly  remarked,  seems  rather  to  suppose  him  all  eye  than 
destitute  of  sight ;  and  if  they  were  even  framed  durmg  his  blindness, 
they  form  a  glorious  proof  of  the  Tirid  power  of  the  imagination,  moro 
than  supplying  the  want  of  the  boddy  organs,  and  not  merely  throwing  a 
variety  of  its  own  tints  over  the  objects  of  nature,  but  presenting  them  to 
the  mind  in  a  clearer  light  than  could  be  shed  orer  them  by  one  whose 
powers  of  immediate  vision  were  perfectly  free  from  blemish.' 

X.  The  name  of  Homer  ("Ojiupiis)  is  supposed  by  many  not  to  have  been 
the  poet's  original  appellation,  but  to  have  been  given  to  him  to  denote 
some  quality  of  his  mind  or  incident  of  his  life.  Etymology  has,  there- 
fore, been  employed  to  develop  its  meaning,  in  the  hope  that  some  hght 
might  thus  be  thrown  upon  his  history.  In  the  life  &lsely  ascribed  to 
Herodotiia,  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  Homer  ("O^ujjpj)  &om  his  blind- 
ness, the  term  S/aipo!,  in  the  Cumjean  dialect,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Attic  Tu^Acii.  According  to  others,  he  was  so  named  from  Sfoipos,  "a 
hostage,"  having  been  delivered  in  that  character  in  a  war  between 
Smyrna  and  Chios.  The  derivation  which  favors  the  theory  of  Wolf  (to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer)  is  from  d/mii,  "  together,"  and  li^,  "  to 
Jit."  This  etymology  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  poet  as 
Homer  never  had  any  real  existence,  but  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
merely  collections  of  rhapsodies  or  lays  by  different  bards,  united  into 
two  large  poems. 


XI.  This  Homer,  then  {of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  know 
80  little),  was  the  one  who  gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse.  Be- 
fore his  time,  in  general,  only  single  actions  and  adventures  were  cele- 
brated in  short  lays,  such  as,  in  later  times,  were  produced  by  several 
poets  of  the  school  of  Hesiod.  Occasionally,  if  it  was  desired,  a  longer 
series  of  adventures  of  the  same  hero  was  formed  from  these,  but  they 
always  remained  a  coUection  of  independent  poems  on  the  same  subject, 
and  never  attained  to  that  unity  of  character  and  composition  which  con- 
stitutes one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  neic  phenomenon,  therefore,  which 
coidd  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression,  when  a  Homer  selected 
a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition,  which  bad  in  itself  the  means  of  awak- 
ening a  lively  interest,  and  of  satislying  the  mind ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted  of  such  a  development  that  the  principal  personages 
could  be  represented  as  acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  char- 
acter, without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action  of  the  poem. 

XII.  One  legendary  subject  of  this  extent  and  interest  Homer  found 
in  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  another  in  the  retnnt  of  Ulysses ;  the  first 
producing  the  Iliad,  and  the  second  the  Odyssey. 

Xni.  The  Siad  Cl\ds,  soil.  Tro/juris),  or  Poem  of  Troy,  consists  of  34 
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books,  and  contains,  strictly  speaking,  a  simple  episode  of  the  Trojan 
war.  The  poet  sings  of  tlie  events  which  took  place  during  the  compass 
of  fifty-one  days,  &om  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Acliilles  to 
the  obsequies  of  Hector. 

XIV.  From  the  notices  interspersed  throughout  the  poem,  it  appears 
that  tlie  first  nine  years  of  the  siege  of  Troy  had  passed  without  any 
event  of  a  decisive  character.  After  a  vigorous  attempt  to  frustrate  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans,  unable  to  cope  witl)  them  in  the  field, 
shut  themsehes  tip  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where,  by  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  they  baffled  every  assault  of  the  enemy.'  The  Greeks 
naturally  shaped  their  tactics  by  those  of  the  besieged,  and,  in  order  to 
wear  out  their  resources,  occupied  themselyes  in  ravaging  the  country, 
and  reducing  other  cities  of  the  hostile  confederacy.' 

XV.  In  the  tenth  year,  however,  events  occurred  to  alter  the  Trojan 
policy.  Dissensions  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  hero  on 
whose  valor  the  Greeks  maiiJy  relied  for  success,  caused  the  secession 
of  the  latter.  In  proportion  as  this  event  tended  to  discourage  the  one 
party,  already  somewhat  disheartened  by  a  long  and  unprofitable  warfare, 
it  revived  the  hopes  of  the  other.  The  city  was  at  this  epoch  crowded 
with  Asiatic  aujcUiaries,  who,  however  valuable  their  services,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  Priam,'  and  rendered  some  desperate  effort 
the  more  indispensable. 

XVI.  Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  obviously  marked  out  this 
as  the  moment  for  a  bold  attack  on  the  invaders.  The  quarrel,  therefore, 
between  the  chiefs,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  change  in  the  langaid 
character  of  the  war,  and  of  a  series  of  fierce  engagements,  involving  the 
death  of  Hector,  the  main  bulwark  of  his  country,  but,  above  all,  from 
the  fine  field  it  afforded  for  developing  the  character  of  Achilles,  the  heart 
and  soiil  of  the  Iliad,  could  not  fail  to  ofler  itself  to  the  genius  of  Homer 
as  the  centre  or  pivot  of  action  in  any  poem  founded  on  the  siege  of  Troy. 

XVII.  Nor  does  the  pecuhar  nature  of  these  events  mark  ont  the  com- 
pletion of  the  design  less  clearly  than  its  commencement.  Prom  the 
quarrel  of  the  heroes  down  to  the  restoration  of  Hector's  body,  the  whole 
series  of  occurrences  follow  each  other  by  a  constant  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  depend  the  unwonted  boldness 
and  success  of  the  Trojans,  The  disasters  of  the  Greeks  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  Patroclus,  whose  successful  mediation  with  Achilles  leads  to  his 
own  death  by  Uie  hand  of  Hector.  Grief,  anger,  and  remorse  procure 
the  immediate  restoration  of  Achilles  to  the  fiebi,  and  the  infliction  of 
death  on  the  destroyer  of  his  friend.  The  duties  of  friendship  and  of 
religion  indispensably  require  a  performance  of  the  last  honors  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  fallen  warriors,  and  with  this  the  poem  concludes. 
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Troy.  It  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Iliad,  a  poem  possessing  a  unity 
of  subject ;  nor  can  any  one  of  its  chief  parts  be  removed  without  leav- 
ing a  chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  more  artiJUiai  and  more  convplicated  plan. 
This  is  the  case,  partly  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  half,  up  to  the 
sixteenth  book,  two  mtdn  actions  are  carried  on  side  by  side ;  partly  be- 
cause the  action,  which  passes  within  the  compass  of  the  poem,  and,  as 
it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended  by  means  of  an  episoAiad 
narraivm,  by  whict  the  chief  action  Itself  is  made  distinct  and  complete, 
and  the  most  marvellous  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  transferred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  inventive  hero  hiroself. 

XIX.  The  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  a  land 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home  in- 
vaded by  bands  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  wife  and 
to  kill  his  son.  Hence  the  Odyssey  begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the 
hero  is  considered  to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,' 
at  the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  point  of  the  sea,  where  the  nymph  Calyp- 
so (KiAwf'ii,  "the  concealer")  has  kept  him  hidden  from  all  maniind  for 
seven  years.  Thence  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his  mis- 
fortunes, passed  throu^  Uie  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  his  implacable 
enemy,  Neptune,  he  gains  the  land  of  the  Phffiacians,  a  careless,  peace- 
able, and  effeminate  nation  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  whom  war  is 
only  known  by  means  of  poetry. 

XX.  Borne  by  a  marvellous  Phfeacian  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleep- 
ing ;  here  he  is  entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  Eumteus,  and  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into  his  own  house  as  a  beggar,  he  is  there  made  to 
suffer  the  harshest  treatment  from  the  suitors,  in  order  that  he  may  after- 
ward appear  with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger. 

XXI.  With  this  simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied,  and  we 
should  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  extent,  have  placed 
the  poem  almost  on  an  ei^uality  with  the  Ihad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Odyssey  in  its  complete  form  has  interwoven  a  second 
story,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much  richer  and  more  complete ; 
although,  indeed,  from  the  union  of  two  actions,  some  roughnesses  have 
been  produced,  which,  perhaiffl,  with  a  plan  of  this  kind,  could  scarcely  be 
avoided ;  for,  while  the  poet  represents  the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by 
Minerva,  coming  forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-escited  courage,  and  call- 
ing the  suitors  to  account  before  the  people,  and  then  afterward  describes 
him  as  travelling  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  obtain  information  of  his  lost  fa- 
ther, he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  anarchical  condition,  and  of 
the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  state  of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princes, 
which  produces  the  finest  contrast,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  prepares  Telem- 
achus  for  playmg  an  energetic  part  in  the  work  of  vengeance,  which  by 
this  means  becomes  more  probable.'' 

I  'nyuyia,  from  'flyiiviii,  wlio  was  originoUy  a  ileliy  of  the  walery  eipanss  wMct  coy- 
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I.  The  whole  of  antiquity  unanimously  viewed  the  Hiad  and  the  Odys- 
sey as  tlie  productions  of  a  certain  individual  called  Homer.  No  doubt 
of  Ihis  fact  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  of  the  ancients ;  and  even  a 
large  number  of  other  poems  were  aCtribated  to  the  same  author.  This 
opinion  continued  unshaken  down  to  the  year  1796  of  our  era,  when  Wolf 
wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Hiad  and.  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  iiw 
dependent  epie  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of  the  heroes,  and  that 
these  lays  were /or  ike  first  time  written  down  andonited,  as  theDiad  and 
Odyssey,  by  Hsistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens. 

II.  This  opinion,  however,  startling  and  paradoxical  as  it  seemed,  was 
not  entirely  new.  Casanbon  had  already  doubted  the  common  belief  re- 
specting Hoi^r,  and  the  great  Bentley  had  said  expressly  that  "  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rtiapsodies.  These  loose  songs  were  not  col- 
lected together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till  about  500  years  after."' 
Some  French  writers,  Perault  and  Hedelin,  and  the  Italian  Vico,  had 
made  similar  coiyeotures,  but  all  these  were  foi^otten,  and  overborne  by 
the  common  and  general  opinion,  and  the  more  easily,  since  tliese  bdid 
conjectures  had  been  thrown  out  almost  at  hazard,  and  without  sound  ar- 
guments to  support  them. 

ni.  When,  therefore,  Wolf's  Prolegomena  appeared,  the  whole  literary 
world  was  startled  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  positions,  and  great 
opposition  was,  of  course,  excited.  The  publication  of  his  work  took 
place  during  a  crisis  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  political  destinies 
of  Europe.  A  bold  spirit  of  speculative  iniiuiry  was  then  abroad,  the  valu- 
able eafects  of  which,  in  exploding  error  and  prejudice,  have  been  too 
often  oounteibalanoed  by  the  spread  of  groundless  or  mischievous  mnova- 
tion.  Wolf  himself  professed  the  scope  of  his  argument  to  be  rather  to 
subvert  the  ancient  fabric  of  opinion,  than  to  erect  any  solid  edifice  in  its 
place.  The  result,  however,  has  not  fully  justified  the  accuracy  of  the 
figure ;  for,  while  no  one  has  to  this  day  been  able  to  refute  some  of  the 
principal  arguments  of  the  great  critic,  and  to  re-establish  fidly  the  old 
opinion  which  he  overthrew,  yet  his  views  have  been  materially  modified 
by  protracted  discussions,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  way  of 
thinking  has  been  revived. 

IV.  We  will  first  state  Wolf's  principal  arguments,  and  the  cliief  ob- 
jeotions  of  his  opponents,  and  will  then  endeavor  to  discover  the  moat 
probable  result  of  all  these  inquiries.  ^^^___^_^__ 
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In  1770,  Wood  published  a  book  On  the  Original  Gemus  of  Homer,'  in 
which  hcj  mooted  the  question  wliether  the  Homeric  poems  liad  originaliy 
been  Tmilieii  or  not.  This  idea  was  caught  up  by  Wolf,  and  proved  the 
foandation  of  all  his  inquiries.  But  the  moat  important  assistance  which 
he  obtained  was  ftom  Uie  discoveiy  and  publication  by  Villoison,  in  1788 
of  the  femoua  Venetian  scholia  on  Homer.  These  valuable  ^holia  in 
giving  us  some  insight  into  the  studies  of  tlie  Alciandruie  ciiti  s  fur 
nished  materials  and  an  historical  basis  for  Wolf  s  inquiries 


V.  The  point  from  which  Wolf  started  was,  as  we  hai  e  said  the  idea 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  not  written.  To  prove  this,  he 
enters  into  a  minute  and  accurate  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  He  sets  aside  as  groundless  fables  the  traditions  which 
ascribed  the  invention  or  introductiDn  of  this  art  to  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  or  Palamedes.  Then,  allowing  tliat  letters  were  known 
in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  he  justly  insists  upon  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  the  knrmUdge  of  the  letters  and  their  general  use 
for  works  of  literature.  Writing  is  first  applied  topuhhe  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, and  religious  purposes,  centuries  before  it  is  employed  for  tlie 
common  purposes  of  social  life.  This  is  still  more  certain  *o  be  the  case 
when  the  coomiOQ  ordinary  materials  for  writing  are  wanting,  as  they 
were  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Wood,  lead,  brass,  and  stone  are  not 
proper  materials  for  writing  down  poems  consisting  of  24  books.  Even 
hides,  which  were  used  by  the  lonians,  seem  too  clumsy  for  this  purpose, 
and,  besides,  we  do  not  know  when  they  were  first  in  ose. 

VI.  It  was  not,  according  la  Wolf,  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.  that 
papyrus  became  easily  accessible  to  the  Greeks,  throvigh  King  Amasis, 
who  first  opened  Egypt  to  Greek  traders.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 
not  committed  to  WTriring ;  those  of  Zaleucus,  among  the  Loeri  Epiaephy- 
rii,  in  the  39£h  Olympiad,  or  664  B.C.,  are  partjcularly  recorded  as  the 
fa-it  laws  that  were  ever  written  down.'  The  laws  of  Solon,  seventy 
years  later,  were  written  on  wood,  and  ailer  the  fashion  called  Bomrtpo- 

VII.  Wolf  allows  that  all  these  considerations  do  not  prove  that  no  use 
at  all  was  made  of  the  art  of  writing  as  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  B.C.,  which  would  be  particularly  improbable  in  the  case  of  the 
lyric  poets,  such  as  Archilochus,  Alcman,  Pisander,  and  Arion,  but  that 
before  the  time  of  the  seven  sages,  that  is,  the  time  when  prose  writing 
first  originated,  the  art  was  not  so  common  that  we  can  suppose  it  to 
have  been  employed  for  such  extensive  works  as  the  poems  of  Homer. 
Wolf  refers,  in  support  of  his  position,  to  the  testimony  of  Josephua,'  and 
to  a  scholiast  cited  by  Villoison  in  his  Anecdota,' 

'^  "  An  Essttumlhe  Original  Gmhu  {mi  WrUoiga  ef  Haner,"  &<:.    Lond,,  17)5,410. 
'  Jftns,,p.  501.  '  Si^nm.  Perieg,,  313 ;  Slrab.,  vt.,  p.  366. 

*  C.  Jpion.,  i.,  Q  :  'Qi^g  \oX  >AdAic  syvurrav  ol  'E\ia,vts  ^-iirib  ypatxixitiav, . .  .  Hai  'paair 

ofi^mi  in  raj'  •{{riid.Tw  virrtpiii'  owrtSSoiu..      >  SchaL  aji.  Tilleii.,  Anecd.  Or,,  ii.,  p.  181. 
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VIII.  But  Wolf  draws  still  more  convincing  proofs  from  the  poems 
tliemselves.  In  the  seventh  book  of  the  niad(v.  175),  the  Grecian  heroes 
decide  by  lot  who  is  to  fight  with  Hector.  The  lota  are  marked  by  each 
respective  hero,  and  are  ail  thrown  into  a  helmet,  which  is  shaken  mitil 
one  lot  is  jerlted  out.  This  is  handed  round  bj  the  herald  till  it  reaches 
Ajas,  who  recognizes  the  mark  he  had  made  on  it  as  his  own.  If  this 
mark  had  been  any  thing  lite  writing,  the  herald  would  have  read  it  at 
once,  and  not  have  handed  it  round.  Again,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad 
(V,  168,  seqq.)  we  have  the  story  of  Bellerophon,  whom  Prcetus  sends  to 


Wolf  here  shows  that  o^/ui™  tiuypi  are  a  kind  of  conventional  marks, 
and  not  letters,  and  that  this  story  is  far  from  proving  the  existence  of 
writing. 

IX.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer,  indeed,  remarks  Wolf,  every  thing 
is  calculated  to  be  heard,  nothing  to  be  read.  Not  a  single  epitaph,  nor 
any  other  inscription,  is  mentioned ;  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  are  rude 
mounds ;  coins  are  unknown.  In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  (v.  103, 
seqq.)  an  overseer  of  a  ship  is  mentioned,  who,  instead  of  having  a  list  of 
the  cargo,  must  remember  it ;  he  is  piproa  /ivipav.  All  this  seems  to 
prove,  according  to  Wolf,  without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  entirely  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  could 
not  have  been  common  at  the  time  when  the  poems  w 


X.  Among  the  opponents  of  Wolf,  there  is  none  superior  to  Niteack  in 
aeal,  pei^everanee,  learning,  and  aouteness.  He  wrote  a  series  of  mono- 
graphies'  to  refute  Wolf  and  his  supporters,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
toward  establishmg  a  solid  and  well-founded  view  of  this  complicated 
question.  Next  to  Nitzsch  may  be  mentioned  Ereuser,  Clinton,  and 
Thirlwall. 

XI.  Nitzsch  opposes  Wolf's  conclusions  concemmg  the  later  date  of 
written  documents.  He  denies  that  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  trans- 
mitted by  oral  tradition  alone,  and  were  for  this  purpose  set  to  music  by 
Terpander  and  Thaletas,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch.' The  Spartan  v6ii,oi,  which  those  two  musicians  are  said  to  have 
composed,  Nitzsch  declares  to  have  been  hymns,  and  not  laws,  although 
Strabo  calls  Thaletas  a  t'o/iofltrutisii^pCbyamistalte,  as  Nitzsch  v( 
to  say '.).  Clinton  also  remarks,  that  it  would  have  been  a: 
provision  for  Lycurgus  to  have  enacted  that  his  laws  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  if  writing  had  not  been  practiced. 

XII.  In  answer  to  Strabo's  statement,  as  guoted  by  Wolf,  that  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  the  tirst  Greek  people  that  received  a  code 

^  Qweation.  UoTntric,  j5pa;nn.,  t,,  JSS4  s  IndagandfS  per  Od^ss.  InterpofetiamB  Pr/Bpara' 
Wo,  193S ;  De  Hisl.  Haineri,  ftscio.  i.,  1830 ;  Oc  ArismeU  coulm  Woyiimos,  18S1 ;  Fatria 
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of  writtea  laws,  Nitzsob  givea  a  different  eicplaiiation  of  Strabo's  mean- 
ing, and.  maintains  that  the  point  in  which  the  novelty  consisted  was,  not 
that  the  laws  were  reduced  to  -writing,  but  that  the  discretion  of  the  Lo- 
crian  magistrates  was  limited  by  a  penal  code. 

XIII.  To  Wolf's  argument,  drawn  from  Bellerophon'a  ff^iimra  Xirrpd,  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  giren,  though  this  has  been  attempted 
by  Nitzsch,  Kreuser,  Thirlwdl,  and  many  others.  Writing  materials, 
however,  were,  according  to  Nitzach,  not  wanting  at  a  very  early  period. 
He  maintains  that  wooden  tablets  and  the  hides  (ji^ie^piu)  of  the  lonians 
were  employed,  and  that  even  papyrus  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks 
long  before  the  time  of  Amasis,  and.  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Phoeni- 
cian merchants.  Amasis,  according  to  Nitzsoh,  only  rendered  the  use 
of  pap3TUS  more  general  (sixth  century  B.O),  whereas  previously  its  use 
had  been  confined  to  a  few. 

XIV.  Thus  Nitzsch  comes  to  the  eonclosion  that  writing  was  common 
in  Greece  full  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  which  Wolf  had  sup- 
posed, namely,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  (eighth  century  B.C.), 
and  that  ttiia  is  the  time  in  which  the  Homeric  poema  were  committed  to 
writing.  Even  if  this  is  granted,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
poems  were  also  composed  at  that  time.  NitEsch  can  not  prove  that  the 
age  of  Homer  was  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  The  best  authorities 
place  Homer  much  earlier,  so  that  we  again  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Homeric  poems  were  composed  and  handed  down  for  a  long  time 
without  the  assistance  of  writing.  In  &ct,  this  point  seems  indisputable. 
The  nature  of  the  Homeric  language  is  alone  a  sufficient  argument,  but 
into  this  consideration  Nitzsch  never  entered.'  The  Homeric  dialect 
oould  never  have  attained  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  which  render  it 
so  well  adapted  to  versification — that  variety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms, 
which  existed  together — that  freedom  in  contracting  and  resolving  vow- 
els, and  of  forming  the  contractions  into  two  syllables — if  the  practice  of 
writing  had  at  that  time  exercised  the  power,  which  it  naturally  possesses, 
of  fixing  the  forms  of  a  language,' 

XV.  Moreover,  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the  let- 
ter called  the  digarama  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch  that 
the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible  change. 
At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the  digamma  was  an 
effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  structure  of  the  verse ;  at 
the  time,  however,  when  they  were  committed  to  writing,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  never  found  a  place  in  any  of  the  manu- 
scripts, insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine  critics,  though  they  knew  of  its 
existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of  Alcteus  and  Sappho,  never  recog- 
nized it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the  various  perplexities  of  metre, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  gram- 
matical stratagems ;  but  the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  cu- 
rious, and  is  rendered  intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Hiad 
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and  Odyssey  belonged  (or  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice, 
and  the  ear  exclusively.' 

XVI.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  admit  Wolf's  first  position,  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  originally  not  committed  to  writing.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  conclusions  wliich  he  draws  from  these  premises, 


XVII.  However  great  the  genius  of  Homer  may  liave  been,  says  Wolf, 
it  is  quite  incredible  that,  without  the  assiatance  of  writing,  he  could  have 
conceived  in  his  mind  and  executed  such  extensive  works. 

XVin,  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  MiiDer  remarks  m  reply  to  this 
argument,"  how  many  thousand  verses  a  person  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  might  prodnce 
in  a  year,  and  confide  to  the  feithfiil  memory  of  disciples  devoted  to  theii 
master  aiid  his  art.  We  have  instances  of  modern  poets  who  have  com- 
posed long  poems  wiDiout  writing  down  a  single  syllable,  and  have  pre- 
served them  faithfully  in  their  memory,  before  committing  them  to  writ- 
ing. And  how  much  more  easily  could  this  have  been  done  in  the  time 
anterior  to  the  use  of  writing,  when  all  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
had  to  dispense  with  this  artificial  assistance,  were  powei'ftiliy  developed, 
trained,  and  exercised. 

XrX,  Again,  we  must  not  look  upon  the  old  bards  as  amateurs,  who 
amused  themselves  in  leisure  hours  with  poetical  compositions,  as  is  the 
faehion  nowadays.  Composition  was  their  pro/essiDM.  All  their  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  this  one  point,  in  which  and  for  which  they  lived. 
Their  composition  was,  moreover,  facilitated  by  their  having  no  occasion 
to  invent  complicated  plots  and  wonderful  stories.;  the  simple  traditions, 
on  which  they  founded  their  songs,  were  handed  down  to  them  in  a  form 
already  adapted  to  poetical  purposes.  If  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was  no  easy  task,  we 
must  attribute  some  superiority  to  the  genius  of  Homer,  which  caused  his 
name  and  his  works  to  acquire  eternal  glory,  and  covered  all  his  innumer- 
able predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  followers  with  oblivion,' 


XX.  WolTs  third  argument,  or  second  deduction  from  his  main  prem- 
ises, is  of  more  weight  and  importance.  When  people  neither  wrote  nor 
read,  the  only  way  of  publishing  poems  was  by  oral  recitation.  The  bards, 
therefore,  of  the  Heroic  Age,  as  we  see  from  Homer  himaeH  used  to  en- 
tertain their  hearers  at  banquets,  festivals,  and  on  similar  occasions.  At 
such  tunes  they  certainly  could  not  recite  more  than  one  or  two  rhap- 
sodies or  books.  Now  Wolf  asks  what  could  have-  induced  any  one  to 
compose  a  poem  of  such  a  length  that  it  could  not  be  heard  all  at  once. 

XXI.  To  refute  this  argument,  the  opfionents  of  Wolf  were  obliged  to 
seek  for  occasions  which  afforded  at  least  a  possibility  of  reciting  the 

'  Grate,  Hist,  of  Orecci),  vol.  II.,  ]i.  1OT,  seq.  "  WlUtr,  Hist.  6r.  Lit,,  p,  82. 
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whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Banquets  and  small  festiyals  were  not 
sufficient ;  bnt  there  were  musical  contests  l_&yayes),  conneeteil  with  great 
national  festirals,  at  which  thousands  assembled,  aiutiona  to  hear  and  pa- 
tient to  listen.  If,  says  Miiller,'  the  Athenians  could  at  one  festivalhear 
in  succession  nine  tragedies,  three  satjTic  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies, 
without  erer  thinking  that  it  might  be  better  ^a  distribute  this  enjoyment 
over  the  whole  year,  why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  perhaps  other  poems, 
at  the  same  festival.  Such  occasions,  we  know,  did  occur  at  the  Pan- 
Ionian  festiTal,  where  poetical  contests  of  the  bards  were  held ;  at  Sioyon, 
during  the  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  in  the  time  of  Clisthenes ;  and  also 
in  many  other  parts  of  Greece.' 

XXII.  Besides,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  that  each  of  these 
poems  was  composed  with  a  unity  of  subject  and  design,  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  parts  or  episodes  might  have  been  recited  separately ;  that 
the  plan  of  the  whole,  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  story,  should  be  so 
well  known,  from  familiarity  with  it,  that  the  hearers  could  delight  in  the 
recitation  of  a  part,  and  their  imaginations  readily  place  and  arrange  it  in 
the  frame-work  which  fully  occnpied  their  minds.  In  later  times,  it  was 
essential  to  the  idea  of  Greek  tragedy  that  the  histories  which  the  poet 
developed  should  be  well  known  to  the  audience,  and  this  probably  was 
the  case  with  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  were  the  original 
foundation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.' 

XXIII.  Again,  to  refer,  byway  of  illustration,  to  the  habits  of  modem 
times,  the  popularity  of  those  works  of  fiction,  which  are  periodically  pub- 
lished in  parts,  shows  that,  even  with  long  intervals  between  the  pubUea- 
tion  of  the  parts,  it  is  possible  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  tale,  and  to  keep 
awake  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  same  manner,  those  Who  list- 
ened to  the  divine  poems  of  Homer  might  have  been  delighted  to  receive, 
book  by  book,  his  inspired  strains.' 


XXIV.  Wolf  observes  that  Aristotle  first  derived  the  laws  of  epic  poet- 
ry from  the  exaroples  which  he  found  laid  down  in  the  Oiad  and  Odyssey. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  says  Wolf,  that  people  never  thought  of  suspecting 
that  those  examples  themselves  were  destitute  of  that  poetic  miity  which 
Aristotle,  from  a  contemplation  of  them,  drew  np  m  a  principal  requisite 
for  this  kind  of  poetry.  It  was  transmitted,  says  Wolf,  by  old  traditions, 
how  once  Achilles  withdrew  from  the  battle ;  how,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  hero,  who  alone  awed  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  were 
worsted ;  how  Achilles  at  last  allowed  his  friend  Patroclns  to  protect  the 
Greeks ;  and  how,  finally,  he  avenged  the  death  of  Patroclns  by  killing 
Hector. 

XXV,  This  simple  course  of  the  story.  Wolf  tliinks,  would  have  been 
treated  by  any  other  poet  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  we  now  read 
it  in  the  Iliad ;  and  he  maintains  that  there  is  no  unity  in  it,  except  a 

1  MMiier,  Hial.  Gr.Jiil.,  p,  6S.  "  Browae,Hisl.  Class.  LU.,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 
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chronological  one,  in  so  far  as  we  have  a  narration  of  tlie  events  of  aev- 
etal  days  in  succession.  Nay,  he  continues,  if  we  examine  closely  the 
last  six  books,  we  shall  lind  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  introduction  as  the  object  of  tlie  poem,  namely, the  wrath  of 
AcMUa.  This  wrath  subsideis  with  the  death  of  Pat rocltis,  and  what  fol- 
lows is  a  wrath  of  a  different  kind,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  former. 

XXVI.  The  composition  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  viewed  with  any  greater 
fevor  by  Wolf  The  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  the  so- 
journ of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  stories  of  his  wanderings, 
were  originally,  according  to  him,  independent  songs,  which,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  fit  into  one  another,  were  afterward  connected  into  one  whole,  at 
a  time  when  literatore.  the  arts,  and  a  general  cultivation  of  the  mind  be- 
gan to  flonrnh  in  Greece,  supported  by  the  important  art  of  writing. 

XXVII.  These  bold  speculations  of  "Wolf  have  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal disapprobation.  Still,  this  is  a  sulflect  on  which  reasoning  and 
demonstration  are  very  precarious  and  almost  impossible.  The  feehnga 
and  tastes  of  every  individual  must  determine  the  matter.  But  to  oppose 
to  Wolf's  skeptical  views  the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  anthority  on  mat- 
ters of  taste  is  as  great  as  on  those  of  learning,  we  proceed  to  give  what 
Miiller  says  on  this  same  eubject. 


XXVIII.  All  the  laws  which  reflection  and  e: 
the  epic  form  are  observed  in  Homer  with  the  most  refined  taste ;  all  the 
means  are  employed  by  which  the  general  efffect  can  be  heightened. 

XXIX.  The  anger  of  Achilles  is  an  event  which  did  not  long  precede 
the  final  destruction  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  the  death  of  Hector, 
who  was  the  defender  of  the  city.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  ancient  tradition, 
established  long  before  Homer's  time,  that  Hector  had  been  slain  by  Achil- 
les in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  whose  fall  in  battle, 
unprotected  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  was  explained  by  the  tradition  to  have 
arisen  from  the  anger  of  Achilles  against  the  other  GEreeks  for  an  affiont 
offered  to  him,  and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the  contest.  Now 
the  poet  seizes,  as  the  most  critical  and  momentous  period  of  the  action, 
the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of  the  Greeks  into  that  of  the 
Trojans ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sudden  revolution  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  thus  occasioned,  places  the  prowess  of  Achilles  in  the  strongest 
light,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  his  firm  and  resolute  mind 
must  have  been  the  more  touching  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearers. 

XXX.  From  this  centre  of  interest  there  springs  a  long  preparation 
and  gradual  development,  since  not  only  the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
but  also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks,  occasioned  by  that  anger,  were  to  be 
narrated ;  and  the  display  of  the  insuiBciency  of  all  the  other  heroes,  at 
the  same  tune,  offered  the  best  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their  several 
exeelleneies  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  this  preparatory  part,  and  its 
connection  with  the  catastrophe,  that  the  poet  displays  his  perfect  ac. 
quaintance  with  all  the  mysteries  of  poetical  composition ;  and  in  his  con- 
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tinual  poslponement  of  the  crisis  of  the  action,  and  his  scanty  revelations 
with  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  he  shows  a  maturity  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  astonishing  for  so  early  an  age. 

XXXI.  To  all  appearance,  the  poet,  after  certain  obstacles  have  been 
first  overcome,  tends  only  to  one  point,  namely,  to  increase  perpetually 
the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  wluch  they  have  drawn  on  tbemeelves  by  the 
injury  offered  to  Achilles ;  and  Jupiter  himself,  at  the  beginning,  is  made 
to  pronounce,  as  coming  from  himself,  the  vengeance  and  consequent  ex- 
altation of  the  son  of  Thetis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  poet  plain- 
ly Bbowa  his  wish  to  excite,  in  the  feelings  of  an  attentive  liearer,  an 
anxious  and  perpetually  increasing  desire  not  only  to  see  the  Gfreeks 
saved  from  destruction,  but  also  that  the  mibearable  and  more  than  human 
haughtiness  and  pride  of  Achilles  should  be  braken.  Both  these  ends  are 
attained  through  the  fuifiliment  of  the  se<:ret  cmiisd  of  Jove,  wliich  he  did 
not  communicate  to  Thetis,  and  through  her  to  Achilles  (who,  if  he  had 
known  it,  would  have  given  up  all  enmity  against  the  Achfeans),  but  only 
to  Juno,  and  to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  the  poem ;'  and  Achilles,  through 
the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  whom  he  had  sent  to  battle  not  to  save  the 
Greeks,  but /or  Jdt  owm  glon/,  suddenly  changes  liis  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  Greeks,  and  is  overpowered  by  entirely  opposite  feehngs.  In  this 
manner  the  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Thetis  is  united  to  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible operation  of  destiny  which  the  Greeks  were  requked  to  observe 
in  all  human  afEairs. 

XXXII.  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  various  actions,  conditjons, 
and  feelings  any  substantial  part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  dismember  a  livmg  whole,  the  parts  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily lose  their  vitality.  As  in  an  organic  body  life  does  not  dwell  in  one 
single  point,  but  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  and  members,  so  the 
internal  connection  of  the  Iliad  rests  on  the  union  of  certain  parts ;  and 
neither  the  interesting  introduction,  describing  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks, 
up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacification  of  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the  Iliad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  sach  a 
poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  de- 
velop its  growth. 


XXXIII.  If  we  yield  our  assent  to  these  convincing  reflections,  we 
shall  hardly  need  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  which  has  always 
been  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  Grecian  genius, 
against  the  aggressions  of  Wolf,  who  could  more  easily  believe  that 
chanc*  and  leanied  compilers  had  produced  this  poem,  than  that  it  should 
e  sprung  from  the  mind  of  a  single  nr 
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XXXIV.  NitZBcli'  has  endeavored  to  eshibit  the  unity  of  the  plan  ol 
this  poem.  He  has  divided  the  whole  into  four  large  sections,  in  each 
of  which  there  ara  again  subdivisions  facilitating  the  distribution  of  the 
recital  for  several  rhapsodists  and  several  days.  Thus,  1.  The  first  part 
treats  olthe  aiscnt  Ulysses  (boolw  i.-iv.).  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ithaca  during  the  absence  of  Ulyfsea.  Telemachus 
goes  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  father.  2.  The  song 
of  the  retaming  Uiyases  (hooksv.-3£iii.,T.  93)  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  contains  the  departare  of  Ulysses  from  Calypso,  and  his 
arrival  and  reception  in  Scheria;  the  second,  the  narration  of  his  wan- 
derings. 3.  The  song  of  Ulysses  Tneditatiag  rei>engs  (books  siii.,  92-xix.). 
Here  the  two  threads  of  the  story  are  united ;  Ulysses  is  conveyed  to 
Ithaca,  and  is  met  in  the  cottage  of  Eumtens  by  his  son,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Sparta.  4.  The  song  of  the  revenging  and  ncoHeUcd  Ulysses 
(booI;s  xx.-xxiv.)  brings  all  the  manifold  wrongs  of  the  suitors  and  the 
;s  of  Ulysses  to  the  desired  and  long-expected  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  "71. 
I  POETICAL  PERIOD— cmtmueil. 
;    CONTROVEBS Y — conhnucd. 


I.  In  order  to  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Homeric  poems 
are  the  works  of  one  author,  it  is  necessary  to  estabhsh  three  points.  I. 
General  similarity  of  style,  taste,  and  feeling.  II.  Unity  of  plan.  HI. 
Consistency  in  the  characters.  The  second  of  these  points  has  already 
been  anticipated  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  remaining  two  will  now 
occupy  our  attention. 


II,  The  language  of  the  Iliad  is  throughout  evidently  that  of  one  pe- 
riod ;  it  does  not  exhibit  so  much  variation  as  might  be  supposed  to  take 
place  during  the  course  of  two  successive  generations ;  but,  more  than 
this,  the  propriety  of  expression,  the  adaptation  of  the  descriptions  to  the 
things  described,  bear  such  marks  of  undesigned  and  natural  resemblance, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  them  to  have  proceeded  from  more 
than  one  mind.  Such,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  general  impression 
produced  upon  the  reader,  unless  biased  and  inclined  toward  the  con- 
trary belief  hy  other  arguments  and  considerations. 

m.  The  same  words,  the  same  phrases,  the  same  modes  of  illustra- 
tion, are  constantly  recurruig.  Some  favorite  similes,  for  instance,  such 
as  those  of  the  Hon  and  the  boar,  are  frequently  used.  Their  details  are 
'  Kalt.  Encyclop-,  s.  v.  Oi^ssee;  Anmerk.  z.  Odysa.,  vol.  ti.,  pneT. 
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BviiBoiently  similar  to  show  probable  identity  of  authorship,  without  wea- 
rying by  too  much  repetition. 

IV.  The  same  inuisical  rhythm  and  metrical  arrangement  are  preserved 
throughout.  The  Homeric  verse  is  sui  generis,  it  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  no  other  poet  in  any  age.  And  this  phenomenon,  be  it  remem- 
bered, occurred  when  the  laws  of  metre  most  have  been  simply  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  dehcately  organized  ear  and  a  naturally  refined  taate.  They 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  rule  in  so  remote  an  age,  and  therefore 
there  were  no  means  of  attaining  resemblance  to  one  great  and  perfect 
model  by  study  and  imitation. 

V.  There  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  poetry  which,  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  treatment,  is  without  parallel,  although  it  has  been  imitated  by 
countless  poets  since  his  time :  this  is  the  Simile.'  It  is  eridently  the 
tavorite  figure  of  the  bard,  lull  of  knowledge  gathered  from  observation 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  Apposite,  however,  as  the  Honieric 
similes  are,  it  is  not  that  quality  which  strikes  the  reader  as  constituting 
their  especial  beauty ;  we  almost  lose  sight  of  jta  intention  to  illustrate, 
in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the  images  presented  to  ua.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  similes  of  any  other  author,  except  where  they  are  pal- 
pable imitations  of  those  of  Homer.  As  no  poet  ever  possessed  the  same 
graphic  power,  so  none  could  venture,  without  danger  of  producing  wea- 
riness, to  introduce  this  figure  so  frequently.  Every  part  of  the  Biad 
abounds  with  them,  except  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
poem ;  and  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  busy  character  of  these 
portions ;  the  rapid  succession  of  events  left  no  room  for  illustration. 

VI.  Again,  dramatic  power  pervades  the  whole  poem,"  Every  charac- 
ter describes  himself,  and  tells  his  own  story.  The  poet  is  never  seen, 
tda  sentiments  are  never  known  but  through  the  medium  of  his  actors : 
he  is  never  subjective,  he  seems  to  forget  himself  Although  he  is  de- 
scribing his  own  feelings,  and  enforcing  his  own  sentiments,  he  never 
personally  appears  upon  the  stage,  but  leaves  it  to  his  characters  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  i  and  this  is  not  only  the  case  sometimes,  but  univers- 
ally. Is  it  probable,  then,  that  more  than  one  poet,  in  one  age,  should 
have  possessed  this  dramatic  faculty  in  so  eminent  a  degree? 

VII.  Uniformity  on  other  pomta  of  this  nature  aeems  to  stamp  the  poem 
as  the  worlt  of  one  mind.  Stories  the  most  different  from  one  another 
are  told  precisely  in  the  same  way ;  conversations  and  councils  are  car- 
tied  on  aJter  the  same  plan.  The  sentiments  on  all  important  subjects, 
whether  religions,  political,  or  social,  are  uniform  and  without  variation. 
One  high  tone  of  moral  principle  and  willing  obedience  to  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  pervades  the  whole  work. 

Vni.  It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  conceive  that  a  school  of  poeta,  auch 
as  the  bards  of  the  Homeric  Age  must  have  been,  venerated  for  their  in- 
spiration, and  respected  for  their  moral  and  religious  worth,  would  have 
resembled  each  other  in  mental  culture,  taste,  and  sentiments ;  but  they 
could  not  have  been  equal  in  that  mental  power,  which  would  have  been 
neeeaaary  to  produce  the  uniformity  in  these  points  observable  in  the  Ho- 
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merie  poems.  TIjroughout  tlie  Iliad  no  more  inequality  of  talent  is  to  he 
discerned  than  in  great  works  wiiicli  are  known  to  have  ha4  but  one  au- 
thor ;  at  any  rate,  no  more  than  would  result  from  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions, the  introduction  of  which,  to  a  certain  estent,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny. 

IX,  The  language  of  the  Odyssey  ia  throughout  the  whole  poem  as  uni- 
form in  its  structure  and  its  principles  as  lire  Biad.  The  Tersification 
never  varies,  it  has  always  the  same  mechanical  structure  and  the  same 
harmonious  flow,  which  is  so  difflcult  to  arrive  at,  without  betraying  a 
palpable  attempt  at  imitation.  There  can  be  traced  also,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  consistent  moral  and  religions  principle,  dramatic  power,  fidel- 
ity in  describing,  and  taste  in  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and 
lastly,  spirit  and  picturesqueness  in  the  use  of  similes  and  iliustrations. 
These  considerations  are  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  Odyssey,  like 
the  Ihad,  had  but  one  author,  and  was  not  formed  by  collecting  together 
lays  and  episodes  by  different  poets. 


X.  In  his  heroes  the  poet  evidenUy  intended  to  typify  some  striking 
phase  of  the  heroic  character.  They  all  have  their  points  of  resemblance, 
but  the  points  of  contrast  are  more  fully  dwelt  upon.  Each  is  a  repre- 
sentative man.  Standing  out,  therefore,  thus  in  bold  relief,  the  slightest 
inconsistency  wouJd  be  at  once  detected.  So  strong,  in  fact,  was  the 
poet's  impression  of  the  distinct  individ«ality  of  his  heroes,  that  freqaent- 
ly  the  same  distmctive  epithet  is  applied  to  each,  on  the  majority  of  oc- 
casions, throughout  his  whole  career.  Opposite  as  are  the  traits  which 
mark  the  character  of  Aohiiles,  they  are  all,  vices  as  well  as  virtues,  such 
as  may  be  found  nnited  in  noble  and  impetuous  natures.  Revengeful  as 
he  is,  even  to  ferocity,  his  warm  and  passionate  heart  can  sympathize 
with  deep  sorrow,  and  feel  compassion  for  the  vanquished.  He  is  haugh- 
ty and  reserved,  and  yet  a  devoted  and  affectionate  friend ;  unrelenting 
under  a  sense  of  injustice,  yet,  when  satisfaction  is  offered,  he  is  gener- 
ously and  unconditionally  forgiving. 

XI.  Agamemnon'  has  all  the  regard  for  his  subjects  which  marks  the 
sovereign  of  a  free  people,  but  his  generosity  proceeds  frOm  impulse  rather 
than  principle,  and  therefore  he  is  generally  dignified,  but  sometimes  vac- 
illating. Menelaus,"  though  not  kingiy,  possesses  the  virtues  of  royal 
race.  He  is  brave  and  gentle,  and  has  an  nnfeigned  respect  for  the  regal 
authority.  Nestor'  is  an  old  man,  and  an  experienced  statesman ;  he  has 
all  the  gamility  of  the  one,  and  the  long-sighted  wisdom  of  the  other.  He 
is  too  cheerful  to  betray  much  of  the  querulousness  of  age,  although  he 
can  not  forbear  comparing  the  virtue  of  former  days  with  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present  generation. 

SII.  Ajax'  and  Diomede'  are  thoroughly  soldiers.    The  former  has  ai! 

'  BroMHC,  Bjsl.  ClBss.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  TS,  aeqq.  Compare  jUvre,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p> 
304,88(5.  '  Compate  Mure,  Crif.  Hisi,, vol.  i.,  p,  314,  segg. 

'  7(t  ii.,  p.  384,  scqq.  *  M- 1*.,  p.  8^.  le^- 
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the  pbysicai  strength  and  animal  courage  which  fit  a  man  for  the  perils 
of  war !  the  latter,  the  moral  firmn^a  and  well-disciplined  coolness  which 
render  him  fit  either  to  command  or  obey.  Ulysses  possesses  every  quali- 
fication, bodily  as  well  as  mental,  for  influencing  men's  ininds ;  he  is  of 
noble  figure  and  graceful  bearing,  sound-judging  and  discreet ;  an  accu- 
rate observer  of  men  and  things.  His  intimate  Imowledge  of  the  Iraman 
heart,  and  its  cioolted  ways,  causes  the  policy,  which  is  his  favorite  weap- 
on, to  appear  at  times  crafty  and  dishonest,  but  it  is  only  appearance,  for 
he  is  benevolent,  and  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 

XIII.  Hector  imites  moral  with  phyBieal  courage,  but  his  warlike  spirit 
sometimes  degenerates  into  raehnese.  He  is  domestic  and  affectionate, 
and  shows  that  tenderness  toward  women  and  children  which  character- 
izes true  bravery.  Priam  is  an  Oriental  sovereign,  whose  yielding  yet 
amiable  temper  allows  things  to  take  their  own  course.  He  is  too  care- 
less and  self-indulgent  to  have  any  high  moral  principle,  and  yet  he  has 
strong  affections,  and  impulses  toward  good.  At  length  the  depth  of  his 
despair  awakens  his  energy,  and  in  his  old  age,  for  the  first  time,  he  acts 
with  vigor  and  heroism.  Paris  is  an  effeminate  and  conceited  fop,  but 
brave  notwithstanding,  as  those  often  are  wlio  have  been  brought  up  in 
refinement  and  luxury. 

XIV.  Helen,  though  a  light  wanton,  who  has  left  her  husband  and  child 
for  an  adulterer,  is  full  of  fascination.  She  is  neither  bold  nor  depraved ; 
she  can  admire  chastity,  she  feels  remorse  for  her  sin ;  to  her  seducer 
she  is  tender  and  faithful ;  but  even  when  restored  to  her  husband,  there 
remains  that  volaptuous  self-indulgence  which  perhaps  paved  the  way  to 
her  weaXness  and  her  fall. 

XV.  Hecuba  is  a  woman  of  strong  passions,  whose  ferocity  is  in- 
creased, and  not  softened,  by  affliction ;  she  can  never  look  on  Helen  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows,  and  of  course  her 
revengeful  temper  can  never  forgive  her.  Andromache,  the  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  has  not  a  spark  of  selfishness  in  her  character.  In  his 
iifetune  she  was  wrappe'd  up  in  her  husband,  and  after  his  death,  though 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  her  sorrows,  she  thinks  more  of  her 
husband's  fame,  her  child's  irreparable  loss,  and  the  ruin  of  her  country. 

XVI.  Such  are  the  principal  characters  of  the  Iliad.  Those  who  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Odyssey'  are  very  few.  Helen  and  Ulysses 
have  already  been  described,  and  in  the  luxurious  matron,  restored  to  her 
place  in  society,  and  the  patient,  strong-vrilled  voyager,  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune,  the  same  points  of  character  which  were  depicted  in 
the  Ihad  are  plainly  discoverable,  modified,  as  they  necessarily  must  be, 
by  change  of  circumstances. 

XVII.  Telemachus  is  a  modest,  ingenuous,  and  promising  youth,  lull 
of  consideration  for  his  mother,  and  although  not  yet  able  to  act  for  him- 
self, willing  to  act  with  decision  and  energy  at  the  suggestion  of  a  wise 
counsellor,  and  witli  a  strong  sense  of  filial  duty  and  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther's wiU. 

XVIII.  Penelope  appears  to  possess  the  cool  diplomatic  policy  which 
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diBtioguishes  her  husband,  alloyed  with  somewhat  of  duplicity.  Exposed 
as  she  is  to  the  aolicitatioiia  of  the  suitors,  she  has  doubtless  a  difficult 
part  to  play ;  but  the  false  hopes  with  which  she  deceives  them,  and  the 
stratagem  with  which  she  puts  off  the  Mfillment  of  her  promise,  while 
she  permits  their  riot  and  extravagance,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
high  tone  of  morality.  She  remains,  however,  faithful  to  her  husband, 
even  when  his  return  scarcely  seems  probable ;  and  when  her  fidelity  is 
rewarded  by  his  return,  her  coldneaa  gradually  melts,  her  caution  gives 
way  to  conviction,  and  at  length  all  her  calculating  shrewdness  vanishes. 
The  mask  and  restraint  under  which  she  had  so  long  lived  are  removed, 
and  her  true  woman's  nature  shines  forth  at  once  in  all  its  tenderness 
and  affection.  Such  a  change,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  inconsietent, 
but  the  skillful  and  gradual  manner  in  which  it  ia  managed  by  the  poet 
renders  it  perfectly  natural, 

XIX,  Euryclea  is  a  model  nurse ;  she  conliimee  the  same  attention  to 
TelemachUB  when  he  is  a  youth  which  she  paid  him  in  infancy ;  nor  is 
her  kii\dness  unretumed  by  her  foster-child,  for  she  it  is  to  whom  he  ap- 
plies in  his  difficulty,  when  a  ship  is  refused  him  by  the  suitors. 

XX,  The  elegant  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  Nausicaa  is  most  charm- 
ing ;  and  the  noble  swineherd  Eumteus,  tlie  keeper  of  the  king's  swine, 
the  principal  wealth  of  Ms  rocky  isle,  presents  an  inimitable  picture  of 
that  sturdy,  yeoman-like  independence  which  is  fostered  and  nurtured  by 
the  pursuits  of  rural  life. 

XXI,  Such  is  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  both  the  great  Homeric 
poems  having  been  the  works  of  one  mind,  and  to  this  evidence  may  be 
added  the  following  considerations.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  conditions  requisite  for  denying  the  personality  of  Homer  have  never 
been  fulfilled  in  any  nation  or  in  any  times.  The  separators'  of  the  Iliad 
from  the  Odyssey  require  the  belief  that,  during  a  period  extending  over 
no  very  wide  space,  there  should  have  lived  two  poets,  whose  talents 
and  genius  were  of  so  h^h  an  order,  and  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  have  pro- 
duced these  two  great  poems.  And  yet  the  iiistory  of  the  world  proves 
that  no  nation,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  than  one  great  epic  poet.  Rome  had  one  Virgil,  modem 
Italy  one  Dante,  England  one  Milton," 

XXII,  If  the  separators  demand  that  which  is  improbable,  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  attrStute  the  poems  to  a  large  number  of  original  bards, 
argue  in  fcvor  of  a  moral  impossibihly.  To  adopt  their  view  implies 
the  behef  that  at  a  period  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  destitute 
of  literature,  except  the  Semitic  nations  inhabiting  Palestine,  Greece  and 
her  colonies  were  so  fruitful  in  poets  as  to  give  birth,  almost  simultane- 
ously, to  a  vast  number ;  that  this  phenomenon  never  occurred  in  that 
country  either  before  or  since;  that  they  all  chose  for  their  theme  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  subject ;  and  that  these,  by  accident  or  design, 
were  so  portioned  out  among  them  as  to  be  capable  of  being  welded  to- 
getijer  into  one  harmonious  whole.  This  whole,  moreover,  was  so  com- 
plete  as  to  contain  all  that  so  acute  a  critic  as  Aristotle,  and  many  schol- 

'  Vii.  p.  68.  '  Bnime,  Hist.  Class.  IM.,  vp).  I,,  |).  83, 
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ara  of  the  most  accomplished  taste  since  his  time,  deemed  essential  to 
an  epic  poem.  And  again,  those  who  arranged  and  set  in  order  these 
separate  poems,  whether  rhapsodists  or  others,  must  have  possessed 
such  exquisite  sMll  and  judgment  that  the  places  where  they  are  joined 
together  never  present  the  appearance  of  abmpt  transition  from  one.  part 
to  another.  And  as  this  union  could  not  have  been  effected  without  the 
composition  of  some  fresh  passages,  they  must  have  been  poets  and  im- 
itators nearly  equal  to  the  original  composers  themselves !' 


CHAPTER  Vll. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD  — 


I.  Althovgh  we  maintain  the  unity  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  we  can 
not  deny  that  they  have  suffered  greatly  from  interpolations,  omissions, 
and  alterations ;  and  it  is  only  by  admitting  some  original  poetical  whole 
that  we  are  able  to  discover  those  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  this  whole. 

II.  Wolf,  therefore,  in  pointing  out  some  parts  as  spurious,  has  been 
led  into  an  inconsistency  in  his  demonstration,  since  he  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge something  as  the  genuine  centre  of  the  two  poems,  which  he 
must  suppose  to  have  been  spun  out  more  and  more  by  subsequent  rhap- 
sodists. This  altered  view,  which  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Homer,  appears  already  in  the  Prolegomena, -and  has 
been  subsequently  embraced  by  Hermann  and  other  critics.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  discovery  of  interpolations. 

III.  These  interpolations  are  particularly  apparent  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Biad.  The  catalogue  of  the  ships  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  later 
addition,  and  can  be  omitted  without  leaving  the  slightest  gap.  The  bat- 
tles from  the  third  to  the  seventh  book  seem  almost  entirely  foreign  to 
the  plan  of  the  Ihad.  Jove  appears  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  promise 
to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honor  her  son  by  letting  Agamemnon  feel  his 
absence.  The  Greeks  are  far  from  feeling  this.  Diomede  fights  suc- 
cessfully even  agamst  gods;  the  Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  town. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  boo!:,  the  glory 
of  Achilles  is  no  motive  to  deliver  Troy  from  her  fate ;  it  is  not  till  the 
eighth  book  that  Jupiter  all  at  once  seems  mindful  of  his  promise  to 
Tbetis. 

IV.  The  preceding  five  boots  are  not  only  loosely  coimected  with  the 
whole  of  the  poem,  but  even  with  one  another.  The  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  in  the  third  book,  in  which  the  former  was  on  the 
point  of  dispatchmg  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  ia  interrupted  by  the  treach- 
erous shot  of  Pandarus.  In  the  next  book  all  this  ia  forgotten.  The 
Greeks  neither  claim  Helen  as  the  prize  of  the  victory  of  Menelaus,  nor 
do  they  complain  of  the  breach  of  the  oath :  no  god  avenges  the  peijury. 
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Paris,  ill  the  sixth  book,  sits  quietly  at  home,  where  Hector  Beverely  up- 
braids him  for  his  cowardice  and  retirement  from  war ;  to  which  Paris 
makes  no  reply,  and  does  not  plead  that  he  had  only  just  encomitered 
Menelaus  in  deadly  fight. 

V.  The  tenth  book,  containing  the  nocturnal  espedition  of  Ulysses  and 
Diomede,  in  which  they  Mil  the  Thracian  king  Rhesus,  and  take  his 
horses,  is  avowedly  of  later  origin,'  No  reference  is  subsequently  made 
by  any  of  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  to  this  gallant  deed.  The  two  heroes 
were  sent  as  spies,  bat  they  never  narrate  the  result  of  their  expedition ; 
not  to  speak  of  many  other  improbabilities.  To  enumerate  all  those  pas- 
sages which  ate  reasonably  suspected  as  interpolated  would  lead  us  too  far. 

VI.  The  Odyssey  has  experienced  similar  extensions  and  interpola- 
tions, which,  far  from  inducing  us  to  beheve  in  an  atomistical  origin  of 
the  poem,  only  show  that  the  original  plan  has  been  here  and  there  ob- 
scured. Nitzsch'  has  tried  to  remove  these  difficulties,  but  he  does  not 
deny  extensive  interpolations,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book,  where  tlie 
song  of  Demodocus  concerning  Mars  and  Venus  is  very  suspicious.  In 
the  nineteenth  book,  the  recognition  of  Ulysses  by  his  old  nurse,  and, 
moat  of  all,  some  parts  near  the  end,  appear  to  be  also  interpolated.  AU 
that  follows  after  verse  296,  book  twenty-three,  was  declared  spurious 
even  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus.'  The 
second  JVecyia  (in  the  beginning  of  book  twenty-four)  is  evidently  spuri- 
ous, and,  like  many  parts  of  the  first  Wecyia,  in  book  eleven,  most  likely 
taken  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  Nooto(,  in  which  was  narrated  the 
arrival  of  Agamemnon  in  Hades.' 

VII.  Considering  all  these  interpolations  and  the  original  unity,  whicli 
has  only  been  obscured  and  not  destroyed  by  them,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  Homeric  poems  were  originally  composed  as  poetic 
wholes,  but  that  a  long  oral  tradition  gave  occasion  to  great  alterations  in 
their  original  form. 


VIII.  Wolf,  from  the  premises  laid  down  by  him,  and  which  we  have 
already  examined,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems  orig- 
inated as  smaD  songs,  unconnected  with  one  another,  which,  after  being 
preserved  in  this  state  for  a  long  tune,  were  at  length  put  together  The 
agents  to  whom  he  attributed  these  two  tasks  of  composing  and  preserv- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  collecting  and  combining  on  the  other,  are  the 
rhapBodists  and  Piaistratus.  Originally,  the  bard  sang,  enlivening  the 
song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  harp.  His  successor,  the  rhapsodist, 
merely  recited  the  words,  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner ; 
a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  declamation,  which  gradually  ixir 
creased  in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached  to 
that  of  the  dramatic  actor. 

IX,  The  subject  of  the  rhapsodists  (peri^Soi)  ia  one  of  the  most  compli- 
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cated  and  difficult  of  all;  because  the  feet  is,  that  we  know  very  little 
atout  them,  and  thus  a  large  field  is  opened  to  conjecture  and  hypothesis.' 
Wolf  derives  the  name  of  rhapsodist  (pa^^Sii)  ftom  piwrtiv  ^V.  which 
he  interprets  "  breviora  carmma  modo  et  ardine  publicte  recilalirmi  apto  cimnec- 
tere."  These  bnmora  carmina  are  the  Tkapsodies  of  which  the  Eiad  and 
Odyssey  consist,  not  indeed  containing  originally  one  book  each,  as  they 
do  now,  but  aometimea  more  and  soraetunes  less.  The  nature  and  con- 
dition of  these  rhapsodists  may  be  learned,  according  to  Woli,  iiom  Homer 
himself,  where  they  appear  as  sin^ng  at  the  banquets,  games,  and  fes- 
tivals of  the  princes,  and  are  held  in  high  honor,'  In  fact,  the  first  rhap- 
sodists  were  the  poets  themselves,  just  as  the  first  dramatic  poets  were 
the  first  actors.    Therefore  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  said  to  have  rhap- 


X.  We  must  imagine,  continues  Wolf,  that  these  minstrels  were  spread 
over  ail  Greece,  and  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  recital 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  One  class  of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the  Homeridte,* 
who  called  themselves,  without  any  good  ground  however,  descendants  of 
the  poet,  possessed  these  particular  poems,  and  transmitted  them  to  their 
disciples  by  oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  This  kind  of  oral  teaching 
was  most  earefolly  cultivated  in  Greece,  even  when  the  use  of  writing 
was  quite  common.  The  tragic  and  comic  poets  employed  no  other  way 
of  trainmg  the  actors  than  this  oral  SiEnf  ™?ii«,  with  which  the  greatest 
accuracy  was  combined.  Therefore,  says  Wolf,  it  is  not  likely  that,  al- 
though not  committed  to  writing,  the  Homeric  poems  nnderwent  very 
great  changes  by  a  long  and  oral  tradition ;  only  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  remained  quite  unallfred.  Many  of  the  rhapsodists  were  not 
destitute  of  poetic  genius,  or  they  acquired  it  by  the  constant  recitation 
of  those  beautiful  lays.  Why,  he  asks,  should  they  not  have  sometimes 
adapted  their  recitation  to  the  immediate  occ^on,  or  even  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  some  passages  better  than  they  were! 

XI,  We  can  admit  almost  ail  this  without  drawing  from  it  Wolf's  con- 
clusion. Does  not  such  a  condition  of  the  rhapsodists  agree  as  welt  with 
the  task  which  we  assign  to  them,  of  preserving  and  reciting  a  poem 
which  already  existed  as  a  whole  1  Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
rhapsodist,  which  is  surprisingly  inconsistent  with  Wolf's  general  view, 
favors  that  of  his  adversaries.  Wolf's  flindamental  opinion  is,  that  the 
origmal  songs  were  unconnected,  and  singly  recited.  How,  then,  can  the 
rhapsodists  have  obtained  their  name  from  comiectmg  poems  1  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Homeric  poems  originally  existed  as  wholes,  and  the 
rhapsodists  conjiecled  the  single  parts  of  these  wholes  for  public  reoitation, 
they  might,  perhaps,  be  called  "connecters  of  songs."  But  this  etymol- 
ogy has  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  some,  who  have  thought  that  this 
process  would  rather  be  a  keeping  together  than  a  patting  together.  They 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  word  was  derived  from  pt^os,  the  staff 

'  Wnlf,  Proleg.,  p,  M ;  NUtach,  Prol.  ad  Plat,  Iim. ;  Heyite,  S  Exaa-s.  ad  II.,  iilv. ; 
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or  ensign  of  the  bards ;'  an  etymoic^  whicli  seems  countenance&by  Pin- 
dar's expression  lidBSoi'  atcnrfcriW  hrioiy.^  But  Pindar  in  another  ^ISSftg*- 
gives  the  other  etymology ;'  and,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  how  ^ij/^rfs 
could  be  formed  from  pdfihos,  wliich  would  malte  iia$S^36s.  Others,  there- 
fore have  thought  of /Idiru  "a  stick,"  and  have  fornied  pimifrifdi!,  piajiq}- 
S6s  But  even  this  will  not  do  for,  leaving  out  of  view  that  pims  does 
not  occur  in  the  sigmhcation  of  ^8oj,  the  word  would  be  ^iS^Bcii 
Nothing  IS  left  therefore  but  the  etymology  from  ^iiTTf  ii-  i^Bifs,  which  i 
only  to  be  interpreted  in  the  proper  way. 

XII  Muller  says*  that  ^KStiv  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  pecul- 
iar method  of  epu.  oAtahtm  consisting  in  some  liigh-pitched,  sol 
declamations  with  certain  simple  modolations  of  the  voice,  not  in 
ing  regularly  accompanied  by  an  instrument,  which  was  the  method  of 
renting  lyiic  poetry  Every  poem,  he  remarks,  can  be  rhapsodized, 
which  IS  composed  m  an  epic  tone,  and  in  which  the  verses  are  of  equal 
length  witbOQt  being  diitr  buted  into  corresponding  parts  of  a  larger  whole, 
strophes  or  similar  systems  Muller,  therefore,  thinks  that  j^Avreo'  ^^r 
denotes  the  couplmg  togethPr  of  verses,  without  any  considerable  divi- 
sions or  pauses  m  othpr  vi  ords,  the  even,  continuous,  and  unbroken  flow 
of  the  epic  poem. 

Xni.  But  it  has  been  justly  objected  to  this  explanation  of  Miiller's 
that  4^ii  does  not  mean  a  verse ;  and  besides,  that  a  reference  to  the  man- 
ner of  epic  recitation,  as  diflferent  from  that  of  lyric  poetry,  could  only  be 
imparted  to  the  word  ^la^tfUs  at  a  time  when  lyric  composition  and  reci- 
tation originated,  that  is,  not  before  Archilochus.  Previous  to  that  time, 
the  meaning  of  rhapsodist  must  have  been  different.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  ^liirrsu'  ^3iij  may  have  been  used  in  the  significa- 
tion of  planning  and  making  lays,  just  as  {liTtTeiv  kokA  is  to  plan  or  make 
mischief. 

XIV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  right  derivation  of  the  word,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  rhapsoflists,  so  much  is 
evident,  that  no  support  can  be  derived  from  this  point  for  Wolf's  position. 


XV.  Solon'  made  the  first  step  toward  that  which  Pisistratus  accom- 
plished. He  is  described  as  having  checked  the  prevailing  irregularities 
of  recital,  and  having  compelled  the  rhapsodists  to  adhere  to  the  regular 
order  of  the  text.  Pisistratus  went  ferther,  and  collected  the  poems, 
previously  in  a  state  of  disorder,  into  a  single  body  or  volume.'  Wolf 
explains  this  tradition  respecting  Pisistratus  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  favor  bis  own  peculiar  views.  He  held  this  to  have  been  the  first 
move  that  was  made  in  order  to  connect  what,  according  to  him,  were 
before  this  loose  and  incoherent  songs,  into  continued  and  uninterrupted 

1  Hei;  Theog.,  30.        •  Mhm.,  ill.,  5.        '  Nem.,  ii.,  1.        '  SM.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  33. 

>  i*iif ,  p.  506.    Compare  JHwrt,  Oit.  Hisl.,  vol.  I.,  p.  303.  leqq. 
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Stories.  Pausanias  mentions  associates  (praipoO  of  Pisistratus,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  the  undertaking.  These  associates  Wolf  thought  were  the 
SimiKeuHOTni  mentioned  sometimes  in  the  schoha ;  but  in  this  he  was  ev- 
idently mistaken.  Amo-KHmcmu  are,  iii  the  pliraseology  of  the  scholia, 
interpolaiors,  and  not  arrangers.' 

XVI.  Another  weak  point  io  "Wolf's  reasoning  is  his  saying  that  Pisis- 
tratus was  the  first  who  committed  the  Homeric  poems  to  writing.  This 
is  expressly  stated  by  none  of  the  aaeient  writers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  before  Pisistratus,  persons  began  in  yarious  parts  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
mother  country,  to  write  down  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whom 
Pisistratus  employed  in  this  undertaking  Wolf  eould  only  conjecture. 
The  poet  Onomacritus  lived  at  that  time  in  Athens,  and  was  engaged  in 
similar  pra-suits  respecting  the  old  poet  Musteus.  Besides  him.  Wolf 
thought  of  a  certain  Orpheus  of  Crotooa ;  but  nothing  definite  was  known 
on  this  point  till  Professor  Ejtschl  discovered,  in  a  MS.  ol  Plautus  at 
Rome,  an  old  Latin  scholion  translated  from  the  Greek  of  Tzetzes  (pub- 
lished in  Cramer's  Anecdota).  This  scholion  gives  the  names  of  four  po- 
ets who  assisted  Pisistratus,  viz.,  Onomacritus,  Zopyros,  Orpheus,  and 
a  fourth,  whose  name  is  corrupted,  Concylus.' 

XVII.  These  four  persons  may  have  interpolated  some  passages,  as  it 
suited  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  or  the  political  purposes  of  then:  patron 
Pisistratus.  In  fact,  Onomacritus  is  particularly  charged  with  having 
interpolated  Oil,  xi.,  604.=  The  Athenians  were  generally  believed  to 
have  had  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war ;  therefore  U.,  ii.,  547,  B5S-554,  were 
marked  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  as  spurious,  and  for  similar 
re^ons  Od,,  vii.,  80,  81,  and  Od,,  iii,,  308.  But  how  unimportant  are 
these  alterations  in  comparison  with  the  long  interpolations  which  must 
be  attributed  to  the  rhapsodists  previous  to  Pisistrattis ! 

XVIII.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  four  men  accomplished  their 
task,  on  the  whole,  with  great  accuracy.  However  inchned  we  may  be 
to  attribute  this  accuracy  less  to  their  critical  investigations  and  consci- 
entiousness than  to  the  impossibihty  of  making  great  changes  on  account 
of  the  general  itnowledge  of  what  was  genuine,  throitgh  the  number  of 
existing  copies ;  and  although  we  may,  on  the  whole,  be  induced,  after 
■Wolf's  exaggerations,  to  thinfe  Uttle  of  Pisistratus,  still  we  must  admit 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  ancient  writers  is  too  great  and 
too  general  to  allow  ua  to  assent  to  Nitzsch's  opinion  that  he  only  com- 
pared and  examined  various  MSS. 

XIX.  If,  then,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Wolf  thought,  that  the  Homeric 
poems  never  formed  a  whole  before  Pisistratus,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
undeniable  that  to  Pisistratus  we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  wbde 
of  the  po&ms,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely  now  exist  only 

fragments. 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PBRlOD-con/inKsd. 

HOMERIC    CONTKOVEBSY— COncWrf. 

I.  HiviNG  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  most  important  arguments 
for  and  against  Wolf's  hypothesis  oonoenitng  the  origin  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  conclasion. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  seed  of  the  Horaerin  poems  was  scattered 
in  the  time  ot  the  heroic  expioits  which  they  celebrate,  and  in  the  land 
of  the  victorious  Achteana,  that  is,  in  European  Greece.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  records  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  a  puerile 
idea,  which  is  now  completely  exploded,  that  the  erents  are  fictitious  on 
which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  based,  and  that  a  Trojan  war  never 

II,  Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country  where  these  songs 
originated,  both  because  here  the  victorious  heroes  dwelt,  and  because  so 
many  traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regions.  It  was  here,  more- 
over, that  the  old  Thracian  bards  had  effected  that  unity  of  mythology 
which,  spreading  all  over  Greece,  liad  gradually  absorbed  and  obliterated 
the  discrepancies  of  the  old  local  myths,  and  substituted  one  genera!  my- 
thology for  the  whole  nation,  with  Jove  as  the  supreme  ruler,  dwelling 
on  the  snowy  heights  of  Olympus.  Impregnated  with  this  European  my- 
thology, the  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, which  ieJ!l  the  mother  country  about  three  ages  after  the  Trojan  war, 

III,  In  European  Greece,  a  new  race  gained  the  ascendency,  the  Do- 
rians, foreign  to  those  who  gloried  in  having  the  old  heroes  among  their 
ancestors.  The  heroic  songs,  therefore,  died  away  more  and  more  m 
Europe ;  but  in  Asia  the  jEolians  fought,  conquered,  and  settled  nearly 
in  the  same  regions  in  which  their  fathers  had  signalized  themselves  by 
immortal  esploits,  the  giory  of  which  was  celebrated,  and  their  memory 
stiU  preserved  by  their  national  bards.  Their  dwelling  in  the  same  local- 
ity not  only  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  but 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  poetry,  just  as,  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Ger- 
many, the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  East,  and 
their  destructive  invasions,  together  with  the  origin  of  a  new  empire  of 
the  Burgundians  in  the  West,  awakened  the  old  songs  of  the  Niebelun- 
gen,  after  a  slumber  of  centuries.' 

IV.  Now  the  Homeric  poems  advanced  a  slop  farther.  From  uncon- 
nected songs  they  were  for  the  first  time  united  by  a  great  genius,  who, 
whether  he  was  really  called  Homer,  or  whether  the  name  be  of  later 
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origin,  and  significant  of  his  worlt  of  uniting  songs,'  was  the  one  indijiidaai 
who  coneeived  in  mind  the  lofty  idea  of  tliat  poetical  unity  which  we  can 
not  help  acknowledging  and  admiring.  What  were  the  peeuhar  excel- 
lencies which  distinguished  tliis  one  Homer  among  a  great  number  of 
contemporary  poets,  and  saved  his  works  alone  from  oblivion,  we  do  not 
venture  to  determine;  but  the  conjecture  ofMiiller"  is  not  improbable, 
that  Homer  first  undertook  to  combine  Into  one  great  unity  the  scattered 
and  fragmentary  poems  of  earlier  bards,  and  that  it  was  this  taak  which 
established  his  great  renown. 

V.  We  can  now  judge  of  the  probability  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian, 
who  in  Smyrna,  where  lonians  and  jEolians  were  mixed  together,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  sabjeet  of  his  poems,  and  moulded  them  into 
the  form  which  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  Ionian  countrymen.  But 
as  a  fhithful  preservation  of  these  long  works  was  impossible  in  an  age 
unaotinainted  with,  or,  at  least,  not  versed  in  the  art  of  writing,  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  poems  should  not  only 
lose  their  purity,  hut  should  also  become  more  and  more  dismembered, 
and  thus  return  into  their  original  state  of  loose,  independent  songs. 
Their  public  recitation  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the  time 
at  festivals  and  musical  contests,  formerly  occupied  by  epic  rhapsodists 
exclusively,  was  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  lyric  performances  and 
players  on  the  Bute  and  lyre, 

VI.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  different  Homeric  rhapso- 
dies was  not  entirely  lost.  Solon,  himself  a  poet,  directed  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  toward  it ;  and  Pisistratos  at  last  raised  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  high  merits,  in  fixing  the  genuine  Homeric  poerns  by 
the  indelible  marks  of  writing,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  his  time  and  with 
his  means.  That,  previous  to  the  famous  edition  of  Pisistratus,  parts  of 
Homer,  or  the  entire  poems,  were  committed  to  writing  in  other  towns 
of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  is  not  improbable,  but  we  do  not  possess  suffi- 
cient testimonies  to  prove  it.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  affirm  that  from 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  Greeks  had  a  written  Homer,  a  regular  text, 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions. ' 

1  WeicloT,  Ep.  Cycl.,  vol,  i„  p.  125, 158 1  Ilgm,  ayma.  Him.,  prar,,  p.  33 ;  Heyne  ag  It., 
vol-fjil-.p.  795,  *c. 

'  Eist.  Or.  Ei(.,  p.  47.    Compare  SifsmS,  jlnni.,Tol.  ii,,  p,  28. 

'  The  ftiUowlng  list  of  the  principal  authors  who  hava  adyocatod,  In  whole  or  for  the 
moBl  part,  the  doctrines  of  Wolf,  miy  not  be  unacceptable  to  (be  sladent.  It  Is  from 
More  IBisl.  CVit.,  vol.  i,,  p.  SOS),  and  will  bo  fonod  amiplete  euongli  Ibr  all  ordinary  pur- 
poeea :  C.  F.  Pranteaoti,  Esiai  tur  la  qutitmi,  li  Somire,  *o. ;  F,  S^legiii  Octci.  dtr 
Sp.  Duklk.,YUt. ;  Hcyns,  Oi«.  adlJ,  (who  cIaimB,however,tlie  right  of  prior  discovery)  j 
W.MiOcTjBoBier.Vorseleai;  B.  JTatrich,  VrgiiliOl  der  Oi^aies ;  ffmBann,  Opmc.,  lol. 
v.,  p.  AS,  seqq. ;  vol.  vl,,  p.  70,  seqg. ;  Eitschlf  Die  ATmiotdrin.  Btbhotb- ;  LoGhmajm,  Be- 
tradtmigai  ibtr  He  Ihas;  Brote,  Bintorg  ofOnece,  vol.  ii,,  ch.  31. 

The  ftiUowing  are  such  as  have  enlertainedmlddle  or  oppo^te  views:  Sle.Cniia:,R^ 
tdatiiM,  ic,  deM.  Waif;  II}tg,E^)biivs'SdaBvClu:tabeaiiArifl;  KTeiKer,Voifragm«l>sr 
Haiatr;  Cteiton,  nis(.  flcii.,  vol.  I.,  j.  3M,  mjj,;  Caleridge,  Introi.  to  ths  Stvdy  of  the 
Gt.  Clasiica ;  CuiOTer^R™™,TnI,Iliv.,p.Ial,  si!^?.  lanldohyMilman) ;  TVWcter.DB- 
Epi3clieCyaiit,yai.i.,v.  lW,ia!q.;  K.  O.  MilHer,  Hist,  of  Gr.  lit. ;  Ome  {Smith's  Diet 
Biogr.);  TMriBPoH,  ffijf.  o/CresM,  appendij  toYol.t,,  adod.;  Pai/ne  Knighl,  Pnlegttm 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— coH/Bmed. 

HOMERIC     HYJINS     AND     MINOR     POEMS.' 

I.  As  certain  hymns,  which  were  luiown  and  admired  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced literary  period,  were  a30ril>ed  to  the  mythical  bards,  such  as  0!en, 
Orpheua,  Linus,  and  Museens,  so  many  minor  poems,  consisting  of  hymns 
and  humoroos  effusions,  hare  been  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Diad 
and  Odyssey.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  short  addiessea  to  cities  or 
private  persons,  which  have  been  entitled  Epigrams. 

II.  The  Hymns,  including  the  hymn  to  Ceres  and  the  fragment  to 
Bacchus,  which  were  discovered  in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edit^ 
ed  by  Ruhnken,  amount  to  thirty-three.  There  are  six  longer,  and  twenty- 
seven  shorter  ones.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients  rpmiftia,  i.  e.,  over- 
turea  or  yrdudes,  and  were  sung  by  the  rhapsodists  as  introductions  to  epic 
poems  at  the  festivals  of  the  respective  gods,  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
To  these  rhapsodists  the  hymns  most  probably  owe  their  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Miiller,"  they  exhibit  such  a  diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone, 
that  in  all  probabihty  they  contain  fragments  from  eveiy  centary,  from 
the  tune  of  Homer  to  the  Persian  war. 

HI.  Stiil,  most  of  them  were  reckoned  to  be  Homeric  productions  by 
those  who  hved  in  a  time  when  Greek  literature  still  flourished.  This  Is 
easily  accounted  for.  Being  recited  in  connection  with  Homeric  poems, 
they  were  gradually  attributed  to  the  same  author,  and  continued  to  be  so 
regarded  more  or  less  generally,  till  critics,  and  particularly  those  of  Alex- 
andrea,  discovered  the  differences  between  their  style  and  that  of  Homer, 
At  Alesandrea  they  were  never  reckoned  genuine,  which  accounts  for 
the  circumstance  that  no  one  of  the  great  ctitlo  of  that  school  is  known 
t«  liave  made  a  regular  collection  of  them.' 

IV.  Of  the  hymns  now  extant  live  deserve  particular  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  length  and  mythological  contents ;  they  are  those 
addressed  to  the  Dehan  and  Pythian  Apollo,  to  Mercury,  Ceres,  and  Venus. 
The  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  one  to 
the  Pythian  ApoUo,  is  the  work  of  a  Homerid  of  Chios,  and  approaches  so 
nearly  to  the  true  Homeric  tone,  that  the  author,  who  calls  himself  the 
blind  poet,  who  lived  in  the  rocky  Chios,  was  held  even  by  Thueydides  to 
be  Homer  himself.  It  narrates  the  birth  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  lost. 

V.  The  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  contains  the  foundation  of  the 
Pythian  sanctuary  by  the  god  himself,  who  slays  the  serpent,  and.  m  the 
form  of  a  dolphin,  leads  certain  men  to  Crissa,  whom  he  establishes  as 
priests  of  his  temple. 

VI.  The  hymn  to  Mercury,  which,  on  account  of  its  mentioning  the 
■  IJhie,  p.  008.  !  Kiat.  Or.  HI.,  p.  li.  '  Wclf.  Proleg.,  p.  S6G. 
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seven-stringed  lyre,  the  invention  of  Terpander,  can  not  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  aOth  Olympiad,  relates  the  tricks  of  tlie  new-born  Mer- 
cury, who,  having  left  his  cradle,  drove  away  the  cattle  of  Apollo  from 
their  pastures  in  Pieria  to  Pylos,  there  killed  two,  and  then  invented  the 
lyre,  made  of  a  tortoise-shell,  with  which  he  paciiied  the  anger  of  Apollo. 
VII.  The  hjmn  to  Venus  celebrates  the  biith  of --Eneas  in  a  style  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Homer.  The  hymn  to  Ceres,  first  discovered 
in  1778,  in  Moscow,  by  Matthtei,  and  lirst  published  by  Ruhnken  in  1780, 
gives  an  account  of  Ceros's  search  after  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  goddess  obtains  from  Jupiter  that 
her  daughter  should  pass  only  one  third  part  of  the  year  with  Pluto,  and 
return  to  her  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  With  this  symbolical  description 
of  the  corn,  which,  when  sown,  remains  for  some  tune  under  ground,  and 
then  springs  up,  the  poet  has  connected  the  mythology  of  the  Eleusinians, 
who  hospitably  received  the  goddess  on  her  wanderings,  afterward  built 
her  a  temple,  and  were  rewarded  by  instruction  in  the  mysterious  rites 

Vtll.  Another  poem,  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  the  hymns,  was 
also  erroneously  ascribed  to  Homer.  This  was  the  Margjtts  (Mapyfnjs), 
a  poem  which  Aristotle  regarded  as  the  source  of  comedy,  just  as  he  called 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  fountain  of  all  tragic  poetry.  From  this  view 
of  Aristotle  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  poem.  It  ridiculed  a  man 
who  was  said  "  to  know  many  things,  and  to  know  all  badly."  Tlie  sub- 
ject was  nearly  related  to  the  scurrilous  and  satirical  poetry  of  Archilo- 
chus  and  other  contemporary  iambographers,  although  in  versification, 
epic  tone,  and  language  it  imitated  the  Iliad.  The  iambic  verses  which 
are  quoted  from  it  by  the  grammarians  were  most  likely  interspersed  by 
Pigres,  brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  also  called  the  auUior  of  this  poem, 
and  who  interpolated  the  Iliad  with  pentameters  in  a  similar  manner. 

IX,  The  same  Pigres  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  Batrackmayojnackm 
(BaTpBX''f*™*"'xMt  or  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,'  a  poem  frequent- 
ly ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer.  It  is  a  harmless,  playful  tale, 
without  a  marked  tendency  to  sarcasm  and  satire,  amusing  as  a  parody, 
but  without  any  great  poetical  merit  which  could  justify  its  being  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knight'  infers,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  HKtos  as  a  writmg  tablet,  instead  of  Biif  Wpa,  a  skin, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  material  employed  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  this  poem  was  an  offspring  of  Attic  ingenu- 
ity; and,  moreover,  that  the  familiar  mention  of  the  cock  (v.  191)  affords 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  late  origin. 

X.  Besides  these  poems  there  were  a  great  many  more,  most  of  which 
we  know  only  by  name,  which  we  find  attributed  to  Homer  with  more  or 
less  confidence.  But  we  have  good  reason  for  doubting  all  such  state- 
ments concerning  lost  poems,  whose  claims  we  can  not  examine,  when 
we  see  tliat  even  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  considered  as  genuine  not  only 
such  poems  as  the  Margites,  and  some  of  the  hymns,  but  also  ail  those 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  are  evidently  interpolated,  and 

'  Said.,  *.1i.  ;  Ptut.,  D6  Malign,  Herod.r  43.  '  Prolegitm.  in  HjUHentm,  5  0. 
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which  at  the  present  day  nobody  would  dream  of  ascribing  to  their  re- 
puted author.' 

XI.  The  time  in  wliieh  Greek  hterature  flourished  was  not  adapted  for 
tracii^  out  the  poema  wlueh  were  spurious  and  interpolated.  People  en- 
joyed all  that  was  beautiful,  withont  caring  who  was  the  author.  The 
task  of  silling  and  correcting  the  works  of  hterature  was  left  to  the  age 
in  which  the  faculties  of  the  Greek  mind  had  ceased  to  produce  original 
works,  and  had  turned  to  scrutiniM  and  preserve  former  prodactions. 
Then  if  was  not  only  discovered  that  the  cyclic  poems  and  the  hymns  had 
no  title  to  be  styled  ■'  Homeric,"  but  the  question  was  mooted  and  warm- 
ly discussed  whether  the  Odyssey  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
the  Ihad.  Of  the  existence  of  this  interesting  controversy  we  had  only  a 
slight  indication  in  Seneca,*  before  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  scholia. 
From  these  we  know  now  that  there  was  a  regular  party  of  critics,  who 
assigned  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  two  different  authors,  and  were  there- 
fore called  Chanximtes{SaplCovTfsj,  "  the  Separators.'"  The  question  has 
been  again  opened  in  modem  times,  and  we  have  already  considered  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  TERlOB—amlmved. 

I.  The  liistoryof  the  Homeric  poems  maybe  divided  conveniently  into 
two  great  periods :  one  in  which  the  text  was  transmitted  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  the  other  of  the  i^lten  text  after  Pisistratus.  Of  the  former 
we  have  already  spoken  ;  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  treat  of  the  latter. 

U.  The  epoch  from  Pisistratus  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
critical  school  at  Alexandrea,  that  is,  to  Zenodotus,  presents  very  few 
facta  concemii^  the  Homeric  poems.  OrEd  tradition  still  prevailed  over 
writing  for  a  long  time ;  though  in  the  days  of  Alcibiades  it  was  expected 
that  every  schoolmaster  would  have  a  copy  of  Homer  with  which  to  teach 
his  boys.'  Homei  became  a  sort  of  ground-work  for  a  liberal  education; 
and  as  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  thus  became  still  stron- 
ger, the  philosophers  of  fliat  age  were  naturally  led  either  to  explain  and 
recommend,  or  to  oppose  and  refute  the  moral  principles  and  religious 
doctrines  contained  in  the  heroic  tales.' 

ni.  It  was  with  this  practical  view  that  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and 
.  Heraclltus  condemned  Homer  as  one  who  utt«red  falsehoods,  and  de- 
graded the  majesty  of  the  gods ;  while  Theagenes,  Metrodorus,  Aiiaxag- 
oras,  and  Stesimbrotus  expounded  the  deep  wisdom  of  Homer,  which  was 
disguised  from  the  eyes  of  the  conunon  observer  under  the  vail  of  an  ap- 
parently insignificant  tale.  So  old  is  the  allegorical  explanation,  a  folly 
at  which  the  sober  Socrates  smiled,  which  Plato  refuted,  and  Aristarehus 

■  1  HUzack,  Aim,  z.  Odyse. 
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opposed  with  all  his  might,  but  which,  nevertheless,  outlived  flie  sound 
critical  study  of  Homei  amoug  the  Greets,  and  has  thriven  luxuriantly 
even  down  to  the  present  day, 

IV.  A  more  scientific  study  was  bestowed  on  Homer  by  the  sophists 
of  Pericles's  age,  Prodicus,  Rrotagoras,  Hippias,  and  others.  There  are 
even  traces  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  iirapi'm  and  Xi^cii,  such  favor- 
ite themes  with  the  Alexandrine  critics,  originated  with  these  sophists. 
Thus  the  study  of  Homer  increased,  and  the  copies  of  his  worlis  must 
naturally  have  been  more  and  more  multiplied.  We  may  suppose  that 
not  a  few  of  the  literary  men  of  that  age  carefully  compared  the  best  MSS. 
within  their  reach,  and,  choosing  what  they  thought  best,  made  new  edi- 
tions idtopSiiTfis^).  The  task  of  these  first  editors  was  not  an  easy  one. 
It  may  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  is  known  by  vari- 
ous testimonies,  that  the  text  of  those  days  oflered  enormous  discrepan- 
cies, not  paraileied  in  the  text  of  any  other  classical  writer.  There  were 
passages  left  out,  transposed,  added,  or  so  altered  as  not  easily  to  be  rec- 
ognized ;  nothing,  in  short,  like  a  smooth  yulgate  existed  before  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 

v.  This  state  of  the  text  must  have  presented  immense  difficulties  to 
the  first  editors  in  the  infency  of  criticism.  Yet  tliese  early  editions  were 
valuable  to  the  Alexandreans,  as  being  derived  from  good  and  ancient 
sources.  Two  only  are  known  to  us  through  the  sohoha,  one  of  the  poet 
•  Antimachus,  and  the  famous  one  of  Aristotle  (^  ^k  toC  i/ipeijKos),  which 
Alexander  the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a  splendid  case 
(ydpStji)  on  all  his  expeditions.  Besides  these  editions,  called  in  the  scho- 
lia a!  hot'  SrSpa,  there  were  several  other  old  Biopfliitrsii  at  Alejcandrea, 
under  the  name  of  of  mrri  vi\tis,  or  al  ix  WAswj',  or  ai  voKeriKoi.  We 
know  sis  of  them,  those,  of  Massilia,  Chios,  Argos,  Sinope,  Cyprus,  and 
Crete,  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  were  made  by  public  authority  in  the 
different  states  whose  names  they  bear ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  persons 
who  had  made  them  were  unknown,  they  were  called,  just  as  manuscripts 
are  now,  from  the  places  where  they  had  been  found, 

VI.  All  these  editions,  however,  were  only  preparatory  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  and  systematic  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Ho- 
mer, which  began  with  Zenodotus  at  Alexandrea,  For  such  a  task  the 
times  ailer  Alexander  were  quite  fit.  Life  had  fled  from  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  become  a  dead  body,  and  was  very  properly  car- 
ried into  Egypt,  there  to  be  embalmed,  and  safely  preserved  for  many  en- 
suing centuries.  It  was  the  task  of  men,  who,  like  Arisfarchus,  could 
judge  of  poetry  without  being  able  to  write  any  themselves,  to  preserve 
carefully  that  which  was  extant,  to  clear  it  from  all  stains  and  corrup- 
tions, and  to  explain  what  was  no  longer  rooted  in  and  connected  with 
the  institutions  of  a  free  political  life,  and  therefore  was  become  unintel- 
ligible to  all  but  the  learned, 

VII.  Three  men,  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  pupils,  were 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  host  of  scholars,  who  directed  their  attention 
either  occasionally  or  exclusively  to  the  study  and  e 

'  ComparR  Wolf,  Froffgom-,  p. 
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meric  poems.  Zenodotus  laid  the  foundation  of  syBfematlc  criticism  by 
eBtablisiiing  two  rules  for  purifying  the  covnipted  text.  He  threw  out : 
let,  whatever  was  eontradiotory  to,  or  not  necessarily  connected  with, 
the  whole  of  the  work ;  3d,  what  seemed  nnworthj  of  the  genius  of  the 
author.  To  these  two  rules  his  followers,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchns, 
added  two  more ;  they  rejected,  3d,  what  was  contrary  or  foreig^i  to  the 
customs  of  the  Homeric  Age ;  and,  4th,  what  did  not  agree  with  the  epic 
language  and  versification. 

VIII.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Zenodotus,  in  his  first  attempt, 
did  not  reach  the  summit  of  perfection.  The  manner  in  which  he  cut 
ont  long  passages,  arbitrarily  altered  others,  transposed,  and,  in  short, 
corrected  Homer's  text  as  he  would  have  done  his  own,  seemed  shock- 
ing to  ail  sober  critics  of  later  times,  and  would  have  proved  vei7  injuri- 
ons  to  the  text,  had  not  Aristophanes,  and  still  more  Aristarchus,  acted 
on  somider  principles,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  system  of 
Zenodotus.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  a  man,  of  vast  learning,  seems 
to  have  been  more  occupied  with  the  other  parts  of  Greek  literature, 
particularly  the  comic  poets,  than  with  Homer.  He  inserted  in  his  edi- 
tion many  of  the  verses  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Zenodotus,  and 
in  many  respects  laid  the  foundations  for  what  his  pupil  Aristarchus  ex- 
ecuted. 

IX.  The  reputation  of  Aristarchus  as  the  prince  of  grammarians  was 
so  great  throu^out  the  whole  of  antiquity,  that,  before  the  publication  of 
the  Venetian  scholia  by  Villoison,  wo  hardly  knew  how  to  account  for  it. 
But  these  excellent  scholia,  which  liave  chiefly  enabled  us  to  understand 
the  origui  of  the  Homeric  poems,  teach  us  also  to  appreciate  their  great 
and  unrivalled  interpreter,  and  have  now  generally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  highest  aim  of  the  ambition  of  modem  critics  with  respect  to  Ho- 
mer is  to  restore  the  edition  of  Aristarchus,  an  undertaking  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  possible  by  one  of  the  most  competent  judges,  chiefly  through 
the  assistance  afforded  by  these  scholia.' 

X.  The  OJxlus  (oStJi^s),  one  of  the  critical  marks  used  by  Aristarchus 
(-T-),  and  invented,  like  the  accents,  by  his  master  Aristophanes,  was  used 
for  the  ie^TJiiris,  i.  e.,  to  mark  those  verses  which  seemed  improper  and 
detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  but  which  Aristarchus  dared  not 
throw  out  of  the  text,  as  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  they 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  an  accidental  carelessness  of  the  author,  or  to  in- 
terpolations of  rhapsodists.  Those  verses  which  Aristarchus  was  con- 
vinced were  spuiions  he  left  out  of  his  edition  altogether.  Aristarchus 
was  in  constant  opposition  to  Crates  of  Mailns,  the  founder  of  the  Perga- 
menian  school  of  grammar.  This  Crates  had  the  merit  of  transplanting 
the  study  of  literature  to  Rome. 

XI.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  great  compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  most 
comprehensive  commentaries  on  Homer,  copyuig  mostly  the  works  of 
preceding  Alexandrean  grammarians,  which  had  swollen  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Under  Tiberius,  Apollonius  Sophista  lived,  whose  Lexkoit  Ho- 
mericum  is  very  valuable.     Apion,  a  pupil  of  Didymus,  was  of  much  less 

1  Ldirs,  lie  Arislamd  SniOiis  Haniiricia,  1S33. 
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importance  than  ia  generally  lielieved,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Wolf. 
Eie  was  a  great  quack  and  an  impudent  boaster.  Longinus  and  his  pupil, 
Porphyriua,  of  whom  we  possess  some  tolerably  good  scholia,  were  of 
more  Talue.  The  Homeric  scholia  are  dispeiaed  in  various  MSS.  Com- 
plete collections  do  not  exist,  nor  are  they  desirable,  as  many  of  them 
are  utterly  useless.  The  most  valuable  scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  tliose  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  were  published  by  Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  together  with  the  scho- 
lia to  the  Iliad  previously  pubhshed,  Ven,,  1788,  fol.  These  scholia  were 
reprinted  with  additions,  edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2  vols.  Mo,  with 
an  appendix,  1826,  which  collection  contains  all  that  is  worth  reading. 
A  few  additions  are  to  be  found  in  Bachmann's  Scholia  ad  Hameri  Iliadem, 
Lips.,  1835.  The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  those  publish- 
ed by  Buttmann,  Berl.,  1821,  mostly  taken  ftom  the  scholia  originally  pub- 
lished by  Mai,  from  a  MS.  at  Milan,  in  1819.  The  extensive  commenta- 
ry of  Eustathius  is  a  compilation  destitute  of  judgment  and  of  taste,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contained  only  a  small  part  of  the  copious 
traditioiia  concerning  the  Trojan  war,  A  great  number  of  poets  under- 
took to  fill  up,  by  separate  poems,  the  whole  cycU  (kiIkAos)  of  the  events 
of  this  war,  from  which  circnmstanee  they  are  commonly  styled  the  Cy- 
clic poets  (KukAwoO-  The  series  terminated  vrith  the  death  of  Ulysses, 
this  event  being  regarded  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  cycle. 

II.  The  Cyclic  poems,  both  in  their  character  and  conception  of  the 
mylhical  events,  were  very  different  from  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  These 
Cyclic  authors  can  not  even  have  been  called  Homeride,  since  a  class  of 
persons  bearing  this  name  existed  only  in  Chios,  and  not  one  of  the  Cy- 
ciic  bards  is  called  a  Chian.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  Homeric 
rliapsodists  by  profession,  to  whom  the  constant  recitation  of  the  ancient 
Homeric  poems  would  naturally  suggest  the  notion  of  continning  them 
by  essays  of  their  own  in  a  similar  tone. 

III.  From  a  close  comparison  of  the  extracts  and  fragments  of  these 
pnems,  which  we  still  possess,  it  is  evident  that  their  authors  had  before 
them  copies  of  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey  in  their  complete  form,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  comprehending  the  same  series  of  events  as  those 
current  among  the  later  Greeks  and  ourselves,  and  that  they  merely  con- 
nected the  action  of  theii  own  poems  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
these  two  epopees.  But,  notwilhstanding  the  close  connection  which 
they  made  between  their  own  productions  and  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
notwithstanding  that  they  often  built  upon  particular  allusions  in  Homer, 
and  formed  from  them  long  passages  of  their  own  poems,  still  their  man- 
ner of  treating  and  viewing  mythical  subjects  differs  so  widely  from  that 
of  Homer,  as  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  no  longer  in  progress  of  development  at  the  time  of  the  Cyclic  po- 
ets, hut  had,  on  the  whole,  attained  a  settled  form,  to  which  no  additions 
of  importance  were  afterward  made. 

IV.  The  Cvpria"  (ri  Klnrpm.  ^mj),  in  eleven  books,  was  the  first,  in  the 
order  of  the  events  contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  relat- 
ing to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period  antecedent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Iliad,  to  which  it  was  evidently  designed  to  form  an  introduc- 
tion. From  the  outline  given  by  Proclns,  and  from  the  extant  fragments, 
a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  structure  and  contents.     The  Earth, 

'  Midler,  Rial.  Gr.  Jit.,  p.  M,  seqq.  Compare  Miire,  C-rU.  Hist.,  vol,  ii.,  p.  548,  sfjj.j 
WelEttr,  Der  eptaclie  Cyctas,  &c. 
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Wearied  with  the  burden,  of  the  degenerate  race  of  man,  entreats  Jnpitet 
to  diminish  thei*  numbers.  He  grants  her  request,  and  prepares  two 
cluef  agents  to  accomplish  it,  Helen  and  Achilles,  the  beauty  of  the  for- 
mer furnishing  the  caase  of  the  contest,  and  the  sword  of  the  lattei  the 
instrument  of  extermination.  The  events  succeeding  tlie  birth  of  Helen, 
or,  rather  (for  the  form  of  the  myth  is  raried),  her  being  sent  by  Jupiter 
to  Leda  to  bring  up,  and  the  marriage  of  Peleus,  down  to  the  sailing  of 
the  espedition  against  Troy,  were  related  at  great  length,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war  itself  much  more  briefly,  the  latter  part  being  apparent- 
ly occupied  chiefly  with  those  previous  adventures  of  the  heroes  wliich 
are  referred  to  in  the  Iliad.  It  concluded  with  the  following  somewhat 
clumsy  contrivance  to  connect  it  with  the  opening  of  the  Iliad :  the  war 
itself  is  not  found  to  be  murderous  enough  to  accomplish  the  object 
prayed  for  by  Earth,  and  in  order  to  effect  it  more  surely,  the  fresh  con- 
tention between  Achillea  and  Agamemnon  is  stirred  up  by  Jupiter. 

V.  The  Cypria  was  attributed  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  Stasi- 
NUB  (Stoo-Ttoi)  of  Cyprus,  but  the  statements  on  the  subject  are  so  vari- 
ous, and  partake  so  much  of  conjecture,  that  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  them.  In  the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  before  critical  inquiries  began,  the  poem  was  accepted  without 
question  as  a  work  of  Homer.  It  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the  times 
of  AthenzBus  and  the  grammarians  that  we  find  any  mention  of  Stasinns, 
and  even  then  the  Cypria  is  ascribed  to  him  in  a  very  hesitating  and  in- 
definite manner.'  Proolus,  who  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  epic  cycle,"  not  only  tells  us  that  the  poem  was  ascribed  to  Stasinus, 
or  Hegeainas,  or  Homer,  but  what  he  and  others  say  of  Stasinus  only  adds 
new  doubts  to  those  which  already  beset  the  subject,  and  new  proofs  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  ancients  themselves  respecting  it. 

VI.  Stasinus  was  said  to  have  been  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  composed  the  Cypria,  and  gave  it  to  Stasinus  as  his 
daughter's  marriage  portion ;  manifestly  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
different  accounts,  which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus.'  Consider- 
ing the  immense  range  of  mythological  stories  which  we  know  the  po- 
em to  have  embraced,  there  is  much  probability  in  the  opinion  of  Bern- 
hardy,  that  it  was  a  work  of  many  times  and  many  hands.  Its  title  also 
was  not,  as  we  are  told,  derived  from  the  native  island  of  Stasinus,  but 
may  be  explained  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  Venus  (Kmrpls)  has  tn 
the  general  action. 

VII.  Proceeding  next  to  the  CycUc  poems  wliich  toniinued  the  Iliad,  we 
eome  to  Arctikus  of  Milbtus,*  who  was  confessedly  a  very  ancient  poet  j 
nay,  he  is  even  called  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassua'  the  oldest  Grecian 
poet,  whence  some  writers  tove  placed  him  even  before  the  time  oi , 
Homer  J  but  the  ancients  who  have  assigned  to  him  any  certain  date 
agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads.    He  is 
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called  a  disciple  of  Homec ;  and,  from  all  we  know  about  him,  ttiero  was 
scarcely  a  poet  in.  his  time  who  deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus. 
He  was  the  most  distingaished  among  the  cyclic  poets.  There  were  in 
antiquity  two  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  ai'e  unanimously 
attributed  to  him,  namely,  the  MiMopis  (AiSioirf!:)  and  'TkIou  inpais. 

VIII.  The  JBiMopis  was  in  live  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  king  of  the 
^Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew  him.  The  sabstaiice  of  it  has  been 
preserved  by  Proclus.  The  'lAfot;  vipah,  or  Destruction  of  Eium,  was  in 
two  books,  and  contained  a  description  of  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  the  subsequent  events,  until  tlie  departure  of  the  Greeks.  The 
substance  of  this  iioem  has  also  been  given  by  Proclus.  A  third  epic 
poem,  called  Turavaiiaxia,  that  is,  the  tight  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans,  and 
which  was  probably  the  first  poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribeil  by 
some  to  Arctinus,  by  others  to  Eume!us  of  Corinth.' 

IX.  Lesohes,  or  Lesoheds'  (A^oxtjs,  Attrxefa),  was  a  native  of  Pyrrha, 
in  the  island  of  LesboB,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mytilene,^  Hence  he 
is  called  a  Mytilenean  or  Lesbian.  The  best  authorities  concur  in  placing 
him  in  the  time  of  Arehiiocljus,  or  about  the  18th  Olympiad.  The  ac- 
count, therefore,  vchich  we  find  in  ancient  authors  of  a  contest  between 
Arctinus  and  Lesches,  eau  only  mean  that  the  later  competed  with  tiie 
earlier  poet  in  treating  the  same  subjects,  and  not  that  they  were  con- 
temporaries, which  would  be  an  anachronism.  His  poem,  which  was  at- 
tributed by  many  to  Homer,  and,  besides,  to  varioos  other  authors,  was 
called  the  lAtUe  Siad  {'l\iks  ij  ixiavav,  or  'l\ihs  iwcpd).  It  consisted  of 
fear  books,  according  to  Pi'odus,  who  li^  preserved  an  extract  from  it. 
It  was  evidently  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric  Ihad ;  conse- 
quently, it  related  the  events  after  the  death  of  Hector,  the  fateof  Ajax, 
the  exploits  of  Philoetetes,  Neoptoiemiis,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy.*  The  connection  of  events  was  ueeesaariiy 
loose  and  superficial,  and  without  any  unity  of  subject.' 

X.  Between  the  poems  of  Arctinus,  and  Lesches,  and  the  Odyssey, 
came  the  epic  of  Abias,'  the  Trcezenian,  divided  iato  iive  books,  and  en- 
titled tfosii^  (NrfoToi).  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  gave 
the  history  of  the  return  (rrfffroi)  of  the  Grecians  from  Ti-oy,  and  consisted 
of  five  books.  The  poein  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Greeks  on  their  way  home  and  after  their  an'ival,  that  is,  with 
the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and  with  the  seiaure  of  tlie  Palia- 
dium.  Agias  ^vrote  about  B.C.  740.  Some  writers  attributed  the  NJirroi 
to  Homer.'  Similar  poems,  and  witii  the  same  title,  were  written  by  oth- 
er poets  aiso."  Wherever  tiie  Ndoroi,  however,  is  mentioned  witliont  a 
name,  ive.have  generally  tu  understand  the  work  of  Agias.= 

XI.  The  conUnuation  of  the  Odyssey  was  the  Tdegonia?"  (TjiAtyo-io). 
I  .J(*Bi.,t.,p.sa;vil.,p.S77.     '  Smilh,  Diet.  Blogr.,s.v.        '  Pms<m.,t..,i6,5. 

'  ^rW.,  Port.,  53,  ed.  BfltJw.     ■  lIMer,  Hwi.  Cr. /j(.,  p.  «B.     '  SmUh.  Dicl.  Hin^.,a.v. 

■>  Si»i.,s.B.i*m.;  Jnlftoi.  P/anad.,  iT.,  30. 

»S(*il.B(iPHBi.,  0!.,xi1i.,  31;  Atkm.,ii.,p.li7i  Is.,  p.  4(il!. 

'  Thenamo  wasfDrnwrty  wriilon  Aueif.e,  ilitoughBitiisla]icui'ilicilri!i  tilirur  of  11.;, 
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It  consisted  of  two  books  or  rhapsodies,  and  formed  the  conclusioa  of  the 
epic  cycle.  Euqamon  (Ebydfiaii)  of  Cihene,  who  did  not  live  before  the 
53d  Olympiad,  is  named  as  the  author.  It  contained  an  account  of  all  that 
happened  after  the  fight  of  Ulysses  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  until  the 
death  of  Ulysses.  The  substance  of  the  poem  is  preserved  by  Proclus. 
As  Eugamon  lived  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  made 
use  of  the  productions  of  earlier  poets ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandrea  es- 
preasly  states  that  EagMnon  incorporated  in  his  Telegonia  a  whole  epic 
poem  of  Musfeus,  entitled  "  Thesprolis."  The  name  Telegonia  was  formed 
from  Telegonus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who  killed  his  father. 

XII.  With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  urar  of  the  Argiues  agaimt  Tkehea ;  since  many  of  the  prin- 
ciiral  heroes  of  Greece,  particnlarly  Diomede  and  Sthenelus,  were  them- 
selves among  the  conquerors  of  Thebes,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  a 
bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fought  on  the  same  spot,  in  a  contest  which, 
though  unattended  with  victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious.  The  The- 
bais,  which  consisted  of  seven  books,  or  5600  verses,  took  this  war  for  its 
subject,  and  originated  from  Argos,  The  Ejngini  ('EirfToi'oi)  was  so  far 
a  second  part  of  the  TAebaU,  that  it  was  sometimes  comprehended  under 
the  same  name.  Its  subject  was  the  second  expedition  against  Thebes, 
in  which  the  Epigoni  proved  sv 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SECOND  O 


I.  Hesioo  {'Hct/oSdi)"  was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  and  we  possess 
respecting  his  personal  history  little  more  authentic  information  than  re- 
specting that  of  Homer,  together  with  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
1^  the  ancients.  The  names  of  these  two  poets,  in  feet,  form,  as  it  were, 
the  two  poles  of  the  early  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks;  and  as  HoiOer  rep- 
resents the  poetry,  or  school  of  poetry,  belonging  chiefly  to  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  so  Hesiod  is  the  representative  of  a  school  of  bards,  which  was 
developed  somewhat  later  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hehcon,  in  Bceotia,  and 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Eubcea. 

II.  The  only  points  of  reseinblance  between  the  two  poets,  or  their  re- 
spective schools,  consist  in  their  forms  of  versification  and  in  their  dia- 
lect, but  in  all  other  respects  they  move  ui  totally  different  spheres ;  for 
the  Homeric  takes  for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  Heroic  Age, 
while  the  Hesiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary 
life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  The  latter  thus  gives 
to  its  productions  an  ethical  and  religious  character ;  and  this  circum- 
stance alone  suggests  an  advance  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  upon  that  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems ;  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  elements  of  the  Hesiodic  poetry  are  of  a  later  date 

'  MliOer.  Hill.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  71.  =  Kaiilh,  Did.  Bingr.,  ».  «. 
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than  the  age  of  Homer,  for  they  may,  on  the  contraiy,  be  la  ancient  as 
the  Greek  nation  itself 

III.  But  we  must,  at  any  rate,  infer  that  the  Hesiodic  poetiy,  such  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  of  later  growth  than  the  Homeric  ;  an  opinion 
which  is  coniirmed  also  by  the  language  and  expressions  of  the  two 
Bchoois,  and  by  a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  range  of  knowledge  being  much  more  extensiye  in  the 
poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Hesiod  than,  in  those  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer. Herodotus  and  others  regarded  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  contempo- 
raries, and  some  even  assigned  to  the  latter  an  earlier  date  than  the  for- 
mer ;'  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  that  Homer  was  the 
elder  of  the  two. 

IV.  Most  modern  critics  assmne  that  Hesiod  hved  about  a  century  later 
than  Homer,  which  is  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
some  ancient  writers,  who  place  him  about  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  that 
is,  about  B.C.  735.  Respecting  the  life  of  the  poet  we  derive  some  mfor- 
mation  from  one  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  the  "Epya  koI  i^;"^- 
pai.  We  learn  from  that  poem'  that  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Ascra, 
in  Bceotia,  whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from  the  ^olian  Cyma,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  poet  describes  himself  as  tending  a  flock  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Helicon,  and  (ram  this,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  his  calhng 
himself  an  iit/itwoi,*  we  must  infer  that  he  belonged  to  an  humble  station, 
^id  was  engaged  in  rural  pursuits.  But  subsequently  his  circumstances 
seem  to  have  been  bettered,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses  about  his  small  patrunony, 
which  was  decided  in  favor  of  Perses.' 

V.  Hesiod  seems  after  this  to  have  migrated  to  Orchomenus,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.'  At  Orchomenus  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  there  m  later  times.  What  we 
have  thus  far  stated  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
about  the  life  of  Hesiod,  Among  the  apocryphal  stories  related  of  the 
bard  is  one  respecting  a  poetical  contest  between  him  and  Homer,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Chaleis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
King  Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Auhs  or  Delos,'  The  story 
of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a  composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of 
'Ayiir  'Ofi^pov  Kol  'HirufBov,  the  Work  of  a  grammarian  who  hved  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  in  which  the  two  poets  are  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  each  other  in  their  verses. 
The  author  of  this  production  pretends  to  know  the  whole  family  history 
of  Hesiod,  and  traces  his  descent  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Apollo  him- 
self Tiiese  legends,  though  they  arc  mere  fictions,  show  the  connection 
which  the  ancients  conceived  to  exist  between  the  poetiy  of  Hesiod  {es- 
peciaUj  the  Theogony)  and  the  ancient  schools  of  priests  and  bards,  which 
had  their  seats  in  Thrace  and  Pieria,  and  thence  spread  into  Bteotia,  where 

■  Gelt,  Hi.,  11 ;  xvii,,  SI ;  Said.,  s.  o.  ■Ht.&Sos.  =  '.  848,  s«n, 

>  ■I»»S.,33,  <■  Op.  et Dies, 636.  '  M.,  219.261,  637. 

'  P;)Mi.Df.F™(.,TV™*Hff.J8ou,  p.  xliv.  i  Heii.,al.G6ia. 
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they  probably  formed  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Hesiotlic  poetry  was 
developed. 

VI.  The  differeEces  between,  the  Homeric  and  the  Hesiodic  sehoois  of 
poetry  are  plain  and  obvious,  and  were  recognized  in  ancient  times  no  less 
than  at  present,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  'A71I11'  'O/c^pov  vol  'HridSou.'  In 
their  mode  of  delivery  the  poets  of  tlie  two  schools  likewise  differed ;  for 
while  the  Homeric  poems  were  recited  under  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cithara,  those  of  Hesiod  were  recited  without  any  musical  instroment,  the 
reciter  holding  in  his  hand  only  a  branch  of  bay,  or  a  staff  (/itWBo!,  iT«^ir- 
Tpov)'  Another  point  of  difference  between  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
poetry  is  produced  by  certain  grammatical  forms  in  the  language  of  Hesiod, 
although  the  dialect  in  which  the  poems  of  both  schools  are  composed  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  same,  namely,  the  Ionic-epic,  which  had  become  estab- 
lished as  the  language  of  epic  poetry  through  the  influence  of  Homer, 

VII.  The  ancients  attributed  to  Hesiod  a  great  variety  of  worlts ;  that 
is,  all  those  which  in  form  and  substance  answered  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Hesiodic  school,  and  thus  seemed  to  be  of  a  common  origin.  We  shall 
subjoin  a  list  of  them,  beginning  with  those  which  are  still  extant. 

1,  "Ep-ya  (ml  'H/iipai,  Oi'Epya  Simply,  eommoidy  called  Opera  et  Dies,  or 
"Worts  and  Days."  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,'  this  was  the  only  poem 
which  the  people  about  Mount  Helicon  considered  to  be  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Hesiod,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ten  lines,  which  certain- 
ly appear  to  have  been  prefixed  by  a  later  hand.  There  are  also  several 
other  parts  of  this  poem  which  seem  to  be  later  interpolations ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  genuine  production  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, though  in  its  present  form  it  may  consist  only  of  disjointed  por- 
tions of  the  original.  It  is  written  in  the  most  homely  and  simple  style, 
with  scarcely  any  poetic  imagery  or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  po- 
litical, and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  education 
of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

A  poem  on  these  subjects  was  not,  of  course,  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  powerful  and  ruling  classes  in  Greece  at  the  time,  and  made  the  Spar- 
tan Cleomenes  contemptuously  call  Hesiod  the  poet  of  Helots,  in  contrast 
with  Homer,  the  delight  of  the  wattior.*  Afterward,  however,  when  the 
wariilte  spirit  of  the  Heroic  Ages  subsided,  and  peaceful  pursuits  began 
to  be  held  in  higher  esteem,  the  poet  of  the  plough  ri^e  from  Ms  obscu- 
rity, and  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage ;  nay,  the  very  contrast  with  the  he- 
roic poetry  may  have  contributed  to  raise  his  fame,  except,  indeed,  with 
such  martial  spirits  as  Cleomenes.  At  all  evente,  the  poem,  notwithstand- 
ing its  want  of  unity,  and  the  incoherence  of  its  parts,  gives  us  an  attract- 
ive picture  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Greek  mode  of  life,  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  domestic  relations. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem,  from  v.  760  to  838,  is  a  sort  of  calendar, 
and  was  probably  appended  to  it  in  later  times ;  and  the  addition  m!  V^ 

'  p.S48,  ai.  amumg.  2  Hesiod.,  TBeoff,,  30;  Pons.,  li.,  3D i  k.,  7,  9. 

=  i^s..  ll.,31,  S,  1  Plvt..  ApapW:.  Lar.  Cleom.,  i 
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pai,  in  the  title  of  tlie  poem,  seems  to  hayo.been  added  in  consequence  of 
this  appendage,  for  the  poem  is  sometimes  simply  called  'Epja,  It  would 
ferther  seem  that  three  distinct  poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  namely : 
1.  The  fabie  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (v.  47-105) ;  3.  On  the  Ages  of 
the  World,  which  are  designated  by  the  names  of  metais  (v.  109-201) ; 
and,  3,  A  Description  of  Winter  (v.  50*-558).  The  first  two  of  these  poems 
are  not  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  as  the  third,  which  is 
manifestly  the  most  recent  prodnction  of  all,  and  most  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Hesiod.  That  which  remains,  after  the  deduction  of  these  probable  In- 
terpoUtions,  consists  of  a  collection  of  maxims,  proverbs,  and  wise  say- 
ings, containing  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  some 
of  these  yuaiiuti  or  itmB^Kiu  may  be  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself.' 

3.  ©(lyyiwta,  or  "  Theogmy."  This  poem  was,  as  we.  have  already  re- 
marked, not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen  to  be  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  the  poet's.  It  presents,  indeed,  great  differences  from  the  preced- 
ing one,  its  very  subject  being  apparently  foreign  to  the  homely  author 
of  the  'Epya.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians,  howerer,  especially  Zenod- 
otus  and  Aristarchus,  appear  to  have  had  no  doubt  about  its  genuineness,' 
though  their  opinion  can  not  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  that 
the  poem  contained  nothing  tiiat  was  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
Hesiodic  school ;  and  thus  much  we  may  therefore  take  for  granted,  that 
the  "  Theogony"  is  not  the  production  of  the  same  poet  as  the  "EpTo,  and 
that  it  probably  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

The  "  Theogony"  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of 
genealogies,  for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  ap- 
pears personified  in  the  character  of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  whereby 
the  poem  enters  into  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  Homeric  epics. 
The  whole  poem  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  1.  The  Cosmogony, 
which  widely  differs  from  the  simple  Homeric  notion,'  and  afterward 
served  as  the  ground-work  for  the  various  physical  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  as  contain- 
ing in  an  allegorical  form  all  the  physical  wisdom  that  they  were  able  to 
propound,  though  Hesiod  himself  was  believed  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  profound  philosophical  and  theological  wisdom  which  he  was  uttering. 
The  Cosmogony  extends  from  v.  116  to  45S ;  S.  The  Theogony,  in  the 
strict  sense  ofthe  word,  from  V.  453  to  963;  and,  3.  The  last  portion,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  heroogony,  being  an  account  ofthe  heroes  bom  from  mortal 
mothers,  whose  charms  had  drawn  the  immortals  from  Olympus.  This 
part  is  very  brief,  extending  only  from  v.  963  to  1031,  and  forms  the 
transition  to  the  Eaa,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

If  we  ask  for  the  sources  from  which  the  author  of  the  Theogony  drew 
his  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  gods,  the  an- 
swer can  not  be  mnch  more  than  a  conjecture,  for  there  is  no  direct  in- 
formation on  the  point.    Herodotus  asserts  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  made 

>  SQl«>l.Vma.adn.,-\\m.,n.      '  '  H,,i[V..9llO 
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the  Theogony  of  the  GTeekat  aad,  in  reftrence  to  Hesiod  in  particular, 
this  probably  means  tliat  Hesiod  collected  and  combined  into  a  system  the 
various  local  legends,  especially  of  northern  Greece,  such  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  by  priests  and  bards.  The  assertion  of  Herodotus 
farther  obliges  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  in  the  earliest 
Greek  theology,  the  gods  do  not  appear  in  any  definite  forms,  whereas 
Hesiod  strives  to  anthropomorphize  all  of  them,  the  ancient  elementary 
gods,  as  well  as  the  later  dynasties  of  Saturn  said  Jove.  Now  both  the 
system  of  the  gods  and  the  forms  under  which  he  conceived  them  after- 
ward became  firmly  established  in  Greece,  and,  considered  in  this  way, 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  perfectly  correct. 

Whether  the  form  in  which  the  Theogony  has  come  down  to  us  is  fhe 
original  and  genuine  one,  and  whether  it  is  complete  or  only  a  fragment, 
is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  modern  times.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  poets  of  the  Hesiodic 
school  and  the  rhapsodists  introduced  various  interpolations,  which  pro- 
duced many  of  the  inequalities,  both  in  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
poem,  wliioh  we  now  perceive;  many  parts,  also,  may  have  been  lost. 
Hermann  has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  exist  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent introductions  to  the  Theogony,  and  that,  consequently,  there  ex- 
isted as  many  different  recensions  and  editions  of  it.  But  as  our  present 
form  itself  belongs  to  a  very  early  date,  it  wouhJ  be  useless  lo  attempt  to 
determine  what  part  of  it  fonned  the  original  kernel,  and  what  is  to  be 
considered  as  later  addition  or  interpolation.' 

3.  'HoThi,  or  iioiai  /ityil^i,  also  called  KatdMyoi  ^uraiKaip.  The  name 
■ftoloi  was  derived,  according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  from  the  fact 
that  the  heroines,  who,  by  their  connection  with  the  immortal  gods,  had 
become  the  mothers  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  were  introduced  into 
the  poem  by  the  expression ))  oJij, "  or  such  as."  The  poem  itself,  which 
is  lost,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  four  boofts,  the  last  of  which  was  by 
far  the  longest,  aid  was  hence  called  iiotai  lityiKai,  whereas  the  titles 
KOTifaDyDi,  or  iiaw,  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  poetry,  containing  ac- 
counts of  the  women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  had  thus  he- 
come  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in  the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom 
the  ruhng  families  derived  their  origin.  The  work  thus  centred  the 
genealogies  or  pedigrees  of  the  moat  illustrious  Greek  families.  Whether 
the  EiBffi  or  Catalogi  was  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  poet,  was  a  dis- 
puted point  among  the  ancients  themselves.' 

4.  'Amrli  'HpaK\ims,  or  "  Shield  of  Hercules,"  a  poem  on  the  combat  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Cycnus,  containing  a  description  of  the  hero's  shield. 
This  description  is  an  unitation  of  the  Homeric  account  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  but  is  done  with  much  less  skill  and  ability.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  poem,  or  perhaps  fragment  of  a  poem,  originally  belonged 
to  the  Eoeie. 

5.  Al-yl/iioi,  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  several  books  or  rhapsodies,  on 

■  Compare  Oraan-  and  Samam,  Britfe  iibsr  Horn,  wii  Hes.,  Heideib.,  1817,  Sid  , 
SttMiT,  CaiTiais,  &c.,  Hlldlinrg;,,  1813, 4(o, 
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the  Btoiy  of  jEgimius,  the  famous  ancestral  hero  of  the  Dorians,  and  the 
mythical  history  of  the  Dorians  in  general.  Some  of  the  ancients  at- 
trihuted  this  poem  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.'   A  few  fragments  alone  remain. 

6,  MfAo^TToilo,  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  at  least  three  books,  and 
containing  the  stories  about  the  seer  Melampns.  It  was  thus  of  a  similar 
character  with  the  poems  which  celebrated  the  giory  of  the  heroic  fami- 
lies of  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  ancients  denied  that  this  was  an  Hesi- 
odic  poem."    Fragments  alone  have  reached  us. 

T.  'Ef^Tijins  M  Tiparriv.  This  IS  mentioned  as  an  Hesiodic  work  hy 
Pausanias,'  and  is  distinguished  by  him  from  another  entitled  Im)  navrai ; 
hut  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  were  identical  with,  or  portions  of,  an 
astronomical  work,  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  under  the  title  of  iicrrpurii  pi$J\os, 
or  io-TpoJujyfo.'    We  have  some  fragments  remaining. 

8.  Xtlpayes  friroeflKai.  This  Beems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the 
Tipyo.     A  few  fragments  remain. 

VIII.  The  poems  of  Hesiod,  especially  the  Theogony,  were  looked  up 
to  by  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times  as  great  authority  in  theological 
and  pMoBophical  matters,  and  philosophers  of  nearly  every  school  at- 
tempted, by  various  modes  of  interpretation,  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between  the  statements  of  Hesiod  and  their  own  theories.  The  scholars 
of  Alexanilrea  and  of  other  cities,  such  as  Zenodotus,  Aristophanes,  Aris- 
tarchns.  Crates  of  Mallus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Seleucas  of  Alexandres, 
Plntaroh,  and  others,  devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  criticism 
and  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod ;  but  al!  their  works  on  this  poet 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  remarlts  contained  in  the 
schoha  on  Hesiod,  now  extant.  These  scholia  are  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  though  their  authors  made  use  of  the  wotfes  of  the  earlier 
grammarians.  The  scholia  of  the  Neo-Platonist  Proclus  (though  only  in 
an  abridged  form),  of  Joannes  Taetaes,  and  Moschopulus,  on  the  "Kpya, 
and  introductions  on  the  life  of  Hesiod,  are  stdl  extant  The  scholia  on 
the  Theogony  are  a  compilation  &om  earlier  and  later  commentators. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  scholia  on  Hesiod  i&  that  m  the  third 
volume  of  Gaisford's  Peelte  Graci  Minores. 


Ihe  collection  of  gnomic  aad  bncollc  poems,  publlsherl  b;  AldsB  MBniitina,  Venioe,  1199. 
TheHtat  aeparale  edilloii  islliat  of  Jnnta,  Florence,  1515,  and  again  1540, 9vo.  ThellrBl 
edition  ibat  contains  the  Greek  ecbidia  Is  tliat  of  Trineovelliis,  Venice,  1917, 4io,  and 
more  compiele  at  Cologne,  IMS,  8vo,  and  Ptankfail,  1591,  8vo.  The  most  impottenl 
among  the  soliBeqnent  edlilons  are  tbose  of  Dan,  HelnsinB,  Amatetdam,  ISffl,  6ve,  witb 
ItcHonss  Heaisisie  and  notes  by  Scaliger  anfl  Guletus :  II  was  reprinted  by  Ledero  in 
1701,  Bto;  ofTb.  Robinson,  Oxibrd,  1737, 4lo ;  repriBtEd  at  Loipiig,  1746,  8to;  ofLooa- 
ner,  Leipzig,  1778,  6to,  contemning  aU  tliat  his  predecessors  had  eccainolated,  together 


where  some  new  manuscripts  are  coLlated ;  an( 
{M  8d.,  18J3),  with  gooi  criilcai  and  eiplanawi 
■BiUl  LaUn  Torsion,  is  given  in  Ibe  BiOl,  Griecs 

1  of  GOtUlng,  Golha  and  Erftirt,  1 
ynotea.    Arevlslonofthe te«l. 
lofDidoI,  Paris,  1840.    Tbo-Ep. 

'  ApoSai.,  li,,  1, 3 ;  Diog.  Lairt.,  IL,  i6. 

,      >  Smith,  Dkt.  Bi^sr.,  ,.  .>. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  FEEIOD-conlmuHl. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EnC    POETRY   or   THIS   PERIOD.' 

I.  Geeit  as  was  the  number  of  poems  which  in  ancient  times  passed 
under  the  name  of  Homer,  and  were  comiected  in  the  way  of  supplement 
or  continuation  with  the  Iliad  and  Odysaej,  and  also  of  those  which  were 
incladed  under  the  all-comprehensive  name  of  Heaiod,  yet  these  formed 
only  about  one  half  of  the  entire,  epic  literature  of  the  early  Greeks.  Of 
the  others,  some  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  certain  amount  of  Homeric 
unity  of  stracture,  others  were  but  metrical  chronicles.  Tiieir  authors 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  both  in  the  selection  of  their  mythical  subjects 
and  iu  general  style  and  phraseology,  to  have  conformed  to  the  old  con- 
ventional standard  of  epic  mannerism. 

II.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  efforts  are  observable 
on  the  part  of  Pisander,  Epimenides,  and  other  poetically  gifted  disciples 
of  the  popular  schools  of  rehgioua  mysticism,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  Epic  Muse  in  promulgating  their  doctrines,  to  enliven  the  prevailing 
monotony,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  new  materials,  partly  by  bolder 
methods  of  working  up  those  transmitted  by  their  predecessors.  Few  of 
these  works,  however,  eiyoyed  any  great  celebrity  or  popularity  with  the 
later  Hellenic  public.  Several  had  perished  even  during  the  ftourishing 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  or  were  no  longer  fiimiliar  in  the  original  text  to 
the  authors  by  whom  they  were  cited ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  lim- 
ited stock  of  fragments,  the  whole  are  now  entirely  lost.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  account  of  the  principal  ones  among  these  writers. 

III.  1.  CiMaTHON'  (KandSav),  Of  Lacedfomon,  is  placed  by  Eosebins"  in 
B.C.  785.  He  was  the  author  of:  1.  TeUgmia  {TiiXeyoySa),  which  gave 
thehistoryof  Ulysses,  from  the  point  where  the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his 
death.'  2.  Gejtealogiea,  which  are  frequently  refened  to  by  Pansanias,' 
and  which  must  consequently  have  been  extant  inA.D.  176.  3.  Heradea 
('H)xto*io;),containinganaccountoftheadventuresofHercules.'  4.  (Edi- 
podia  (OlSiiroSia),  the  adventures  of  (Edipns ;  ascribed  to  Cmsthon  in  an 
ancient  inscription,  but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  micer- 
tain.'  6.  The  Little  Iliad  {'Vi.i&s  lUKpi),  attributed  by  some  to  Cintetlion, 
though  more  correctly  by  others  to  Lesohes,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned among  the  Cychc  poets. 

8.  EvKSLus  (ESjiTjAflt),  of  Corinth,  a  member  of  the  noble  house  of  the 

■  MaSer,  Sist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  lOO ;  Mwv,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  ji„  p.  445,  m- 
2  SmUk,  DM.  Bioffr.,  t.  v.  =  Cleron.,  Ol.  3,  4.  '  BasEft,,  i,  c. 

»  Faui.,  11.,  8,7;  ii.,  18,  5;  lv.,3, 1.  &c.  '  ScW.  ad  ApolL  RJaid.,  i..  JM7. 

'  runs.,  ii.,  5,  b ;  Scftni.  ad  Eiirip.,  Fhien.,  nOO, 
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Bacchiads,  flourislieil  about  761-744  B.C.  Eiisebiiis  makes  him  contem- 
porary with  Arctimis.  Tliose  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  which,  appear 
pretty  certainly  genuine  were  genealogical  and  historical  legends.  To 
this  class  belonged  his  ConntMan  History  (Kupivfluuni) ;'  his  Europia  {EJpSj- 
TTid).  or  legend  of  Europa ;  and  his  Tlpiiieiof  is  ^rjiiav,'  a  strain  which  he 
had  composed  for  the  Messenians,  for  a  sacred  mission  to  the  temple  of 
Deios.  He  also  wrote  Bmgoma  (BovTowio),  a  poem  on  bees,  which  the 
Greeks  called  poByiii'ai  and  Sm^i^'s.'  Some  writers  ascribed  to  him  a 
TiTHi'ofMX'o,  which  was  also  attributed  to  Arctinus.  The  Cyclic  poem 
on  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy  is  ascribed  to  Eumelus  by  a  scho- 
liast on  Pindar,  who  writes  the  name  wrongly,  Eumoipus, 

3,  Antimacufs  {'ArTiiioxosj,  of  Teos,  an  epic  poet  of  great  antiquity, 
but  of  httle  celebrity.  Plutarch'  cites  hua  as  having  mentioned,  contem- 
poraneously it  must  be  understood,  the  eclipse  which  happened  on  the  SOth 
of  April,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  B.C.  753,  the  date  assign- 
ed to  the  foundation  of  E«me.  The  title  of  no  work  by  this  poet  has  been 
preserved,  and  but  a  smgle  verse  is  quoted,  in  condemnation  of  bribery. 

4,  Asms  ("ACTIO!),  of  Samos,'  ranks  among  the  more  ancient  epic  poets 
of  the  genealogical  order,  but  no  specific  date  is  connected  with  his  name, 
nor  are  his  works  mentioned  under  any  other  titles  than  the  general  one 
of  genealogies.  He  lived  in  all  probability  about  B.C.  700.  He  seems 
to  have  treated  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  episodes,  it  may  be  presumed, 
illustrative  of  local  and  fimiily  histoiy.  The  longest  extant  passage  gives 
a  glowing  and  vivid  description  of  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Samian 
ladies  advancing  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  is  distingnished 
by  a  festive  pomp  of  diction  in  good  keeping  with  the  subject.' 

5,  PisAHDBtt  (nfitTorSpos),  of  CamuTis,  in  Rhodes,  ia  the  most  celebra- 
ted epic  poet  of  this  period  next  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  he  ranks, 
accordingly,  next  to  them  in  the  epic  canon  of  Alexandrea.  He  appears 
to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  648-645.  Pisander  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  in  two  books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  was  called  HeracUa 
{'HpiKhfta),  and  Clement  of  Alexandrea'  accuses  him  of  having  taken  it 
entirely  from  one  Pisinus  of  Lindus.  In  this  poem,  Hercules  was  for 
the  first  time  represented  as  armed  with  a  club,  and  covered  with  the 
lion's  skin,  instead  of  the  usual  armor  of  the  heroic  period ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  Milller  suggests,  that  Pisander  was  also  the  first  that  fixed 
the  number  of  the  hero's  laboK  at  twelve.'  Only  a  few  lines  of  this 
poem  have  been  preserved ;  two  are  given  us  by  the  schohast  on  Aris. 
tophanes,'  and  another  by  Stobteus.'"  Other  poems  which  were  ascribed 
to  Pisander  were,  as  we  learn  from  Suidas,  spurious,  having  been  com- 
posed chiefly  by  Aristeas.  Pisander  of  Oamirus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Pisander  of  Laranda,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
veru3,A.D.  333-335." 

'.,4,l;v.,19,a. 
^6,  cd.  Sj/l^trff. 


•b.,  1034, 

»jf(A,  Die!,  aiogr., . 
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G.  Epiwenideb'  ('Eiri/«i'fS)jj)  was  a  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  bi- 
ography' ia  partly  coimected  with  the  realities  of  history,  and  partly  eit 
veloped  in  the  mists  of  fable.  Numerous  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  attributed  to  him,  though  few,  if  any,  can  be  considered  to  have 
been  genuine  productions  of  Epimenides ;  the  age  in  whieh  he  lived  was 
certainly  not  an  age  of  prose  composition  in  Greece.  All  that  tradition 
has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  that  we  ought  to  rank  him  in  the 
ciass  of  priestly  bards  and  sages,  who  are  generally  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Orphici ;  for  every  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  of  a  priestly  or  relig- 
ious nature :  he  was  a  purifying  priest,  of  superhuman  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  aequainted  also  with  the  healing  pow- 
ers of  plants.  These  notions  about  Epimenides  were  propagated  through, 
out  antiquity,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  charm  attached  tJD 
his  name  that  so  many  works  were  ascribed  to  him.  Diogenes  Laertius' 
notices  as  prose  works  of  his,  one  on  sacrifices,  and  another  on  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  Crete.  Among  his  poetic  productions  were  Xpijir- 
hdI,  "Oracles,"  and  Kotopfiof,'  "Hymns  of  Purification."  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  the  Tinms  and  Btoyepla  of  the  Curetes 
and  Corybantes  in  6000  verses,  the  epic  on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  in 
6500,  and  the  epic  on  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  in  4000  verses ;  all  of 
which  works  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes.  There  can  not,  however,  be 
any  doubt  but  that  there  existed  in  antiquity  certain  old-fashioned  poems 
written  upon  skins ;  and  the  expression  'E)rif«i'I5«oi'  Sipua  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  any  thing  old-fashioned,  obsolete,  and  curious. 
An  allusion  to  Epunenides  seems  to  be  made  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.' 

7.  AnoTEis  {'Aftavias),  of  Proconnesus,  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
mysterious  class  with  Epimenides,  and  his  age,  in  so  far  as  a  real  person- 
ality can  be  assigned  him,  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  latter.  The 
accounts  of  his  life  are  full  of  fable.  Herodotus  calls  him  the  inspired 
bard  of  Apollo  l^oi$6\aic<rros).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  the 
countries  north  and  east  of  the  Eusine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaapie,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythic  nations,  and  on  his 
return  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  in  three  books,  called  ri  'Apindirjrtui, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had  seei 
to  have  seen.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  ftdl  of  marvellous 
but  was  nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical  information.  Still  it  was  an  epic  poem,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients ;  but  it  fell  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Thirteen 
hexameter  verses  from  it  are  preserved  by  Longinus. 

EDinoHs.— The  iddbi  complain  collacUou  of  ibe  ftagmenis  of  the  minof  Epic  poelB  ia  by 
DSnISH,  Die  Fregmente  Oer  tpiicken  Focaie  det  Griecltm  Ui  zur  Zeil  Alaimdcr's  dsi  Ons- 
mn,  Kam,  1840 ;  ana  NMhlra^,  *c.,  lb.,  1841 :  oiheta  are  given  liy  DUhiier  in  the  edilloB 
of  Hesiod  and  the  mtniir  Epic  poets  ia  DidoPs  Bibl.  Ocffica ;  and  by  Marckscheffel  in  his 
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I.  AocoEDiNQ  to  the  subdivision  that  has  been  laid  down  by  us,  Lyric 
composition  is  considered  to  comprise  every  poetic^  work  not  embodied 
in  hexameter  verse,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  elegiac  and  iambic,  in 
addition  to  the  melic  and  choral  poetry  of  this  period. 

II.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  or  the 
20tb  Olympiad,  the  epic  was  the  only  kind  of  poetry  in  Greece,  and  the 
hexameter  the  only  kind  of  metre  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  poets 
with  art  and  diligence.  Doubtless  there  were,  especially  in  connection 
with  difTerent  worships,  strains  of  other  kinds,  and  measures  of  a  lighter 
movement,  according  to  which  dances  of  a  sprightly  character  could  be 
execated ;  but  these  as  yet  did  not  form  a  finished  style  of  poetry,  and 
were  only  rude  essays  and  undeveloped  germs  of  other  varieties,  which 
hitherto  had  only  a  local  interest,  confineii  to  the  rites  and  customs  of 
particular  districts. 

III.  In  all  musical  and  poetical  contests,  the  solemn  and  majestic  tone 
of  the  epopee  and  the  epic  hymn  alone  prevailed ;  and  the  soothing  pla- 
cidity which  these  lays  imparted  to  the  mind  was  the  only  feeling  which 
had  found  its  satisfactory  poetical  expression.  As  yet  the  heart,  agitated 
by  joy  and  grief,  by  love  and  anger,  could  not  give  utterance  to  its  lament 
for  the  lost,  its  longing  after  the  absent,  its  care  for  the  present,  in  appro- 
priate forms  of  poetical  composition.  These  feelings  were  still  without 
the  elevation  which  the  beauty  of  art  can  alone  confer.  The  epopee  kept 
the  mind  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  former  generation  of  heroes, 
■which  it  could  view  with  sympathy  and  interest,  but  not  with  passionate 
emotion.  And  although,  in  the  economical  poem  of  Hesiod,  the  cares  and 
sufiferings  of  the  present  time  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  epic  work, 
yet  this  was  only  a  partial  descent  from  the  lofty  career  of  epic  poetry ; 
for  it  immediately  rose  again  from  this  lowly  region,  and  celebrated  in 
solemn  strains  the  order  of  the  universe. 

IV.  This  exclusive  prevalence  of  epic  poetry  was  also  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  political  state  of  Greece  at  the  time.  The  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  the  epic  poems  must,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  have  been 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  princes  who  derived  their  race  from  the  he- 
roes of  tlie  mythical  age,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  royal  families  of 
early  times.  This  rule  of  hereditaiy  princes  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
government  in  Greece,  at  least  up  to  Oie  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  and 
from  this  period  it  gradually  disappeared ;  at  an  earlier  date  and  by  more 
violent  revolutions  among  the  lonians,  than  among  the  nations  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  .^.^^ 

1  Mller,  Biat.  Or.  Lit.,  p,  104. 
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V,  The  republican  movements,  by  which  the  princely  families  were  de- 
prived of  their  privileges,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  favorable  to  a  free 
expression  of  the  feelings,  and,  in  general,  to  a  stronger  development  of 
each  man's  individuality.  Hence  the  poet,  who,  in  the  most  perfect  form 
of  the  epos,  was  completely  lost  in  his  subject,  and  was  only  the  mirror 
in  which  the  grand  and  brilliant  images  of  the  past  were  reieeted,  now 
comes  before  the  people  as  a  man  with  thooghts  and  objects  of  his  own; 
and  gives  free  vent  to  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  soul  in  elegiac  and 
iambic  strains.  As  the  elegy  and  the  iambic,  those  two  contemporary  and 
cognate  species  of  poetry,  originated  with  Ionic  poets,  and  (as  far  as  we 
are  aware)  with  citizens  of  free  states,  so  again  the  remains  and  accounts 
of  these  styles  of  poetry  furnish  the  best  image  of  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Ionic  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands,  in  the  first  period  of 
their  republican  ci 


VI.  We  may  safely  assume,  by  reference  both  to  the  genera!  law  of 
human  invention,  and  U)  the  discriminating  taste  which  marks  the  devel- 
opment of  art  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  elegiac  distich,  namely,  an  hex- 
ameter followed  by  a  pentameter,  was  called  into  existence  by  the  object 
to  which  it  was  best  adapted,  that  of  modifying  the  old  dactylic  metre  to 
ferailiar  epigrammatic  pnrposes ;  for  the  oli^ioas  effect  of  this  combina- 
tion of  the  longer  and  shorter  measures,  enhanced  by  a  peculiar  abrupt- 
ness in  the  central  csesura  of  the  latter,  and  in  its  closing  foot,  or  cata- 
lexia,  is  to  impart  a  certain  emphatic  point  to  the  entire  period. 

Vn.  The  Elegy  or  elegiac  poem  (iMytta)  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
tich in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  subject ;  and  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  this  branch  of  composition  is  to  express  concisely  and 
emphatically,  in  the  case  of  the  single  distich,  a  certain  statement  or 
maxim ;  in  that  of  the  prolonged  elegy,  a  series  of  similar  si 

VIII.  Each  pentameter  couplet  ought  obviously,  in  the  tr 
Elegiac  Muse,  either  itself  to  comprise  a  distinct  clause  o 
sense,  or  at  least  to  form  a  sabdivision  of  another  n; 
clause  or  head  of  argument,  terminating  in  a  pentameter  verse ;  in  other 
words,  every  full  pause  in  the  sense  ought  to  coincide  with  a  full  pause 
in  the  measure.  Where  a  continuouiS  head  of  the  subject  runs  through 
the  close  of  one  distich  into  the  commencement  of  another,  there  results 
a  palpable  incongruity,  which  becomes  the  more  glaring  when  the  ensu- 
ing pause  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  distich,  whether  at  the  dose  of 
the  hexameter  or  in  the  middle  of  either  vetse.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
the  elegy  disqaalified  by  its  epigrammatic  spirit  for  continuous  narrative, 
but  even  in  its  own  proper  sphere  comparative  brevity  is  essential  to  the 
full  eflfect  of  an  elegiac  poem.  However  carefully,  therefore,  this  real  im- 
propriety may  be  smoothed  over  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet,  the  discern- 
ing critic  mast,  in  his  own  experience,  have  felt  how  much  superior  is  the 
effect  of  the  elegiac  measure  in  the  pointed  epigram,  and  other  concise 
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anil  pithy  compositions,  than  in  prolonged  poetical  narratives  or  moral 
dissertations' 

IX.  The  word  iKtyiior,  as  used  by  the  best  writers,  like  the  word  tiroi, 
refers  not  t«  the  auiject  of  a  poem,  but  simply  W  its  form,  and  in  tliia  sense, 
tjierefore,  means  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and 
a  pentameter,  making  together  a  distich  -,  and  an  tUgeia  i{\tytia)  is  a 
poem  made  np  of  such  distichs.  The  word  t\eyiioy,  however,  is  itself 
only  a  derivative  from  a  eimpler  word,  namely,  fKiyos.  This  parent  term 
IAf/oi,  as  we  learn  from  the  nnited  testimony  of  the  ancient  critics,  al- 
thongh  its  own  etymology  is  quite  nncertain,  denoted,  in  its  earliest  usage, 
what  had  reference  to  monming  or  sorrow.  It  means,  properly,  a  strain 
of  lament,  without  any  determinate  reference  to  a  metrical  form ;  thus, 
fbr  example,  in  Aristophanes,  the  nightingale  sings  an  elegos  for  her  lost 
Itys ;  and  in  Euripides,  the  halcyon,  or  kingfisher,  sings  an  elegos  for  her 
husband  Geyx ;  in  both  which  passages  the  word  has  this  genera!  sense.' 

X.  To  this  view,  however,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  extant  elegiac 
compositions  of  remote  antiquity  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  style  quite  op- 
posite to  either  the  funebrial  or  the  epigranunatie,  being  chiefly  martial  or 
patriotic  appeals,  often  of  considerable  length,  addressed  to  the  poet's  fel- 
low-citizens in  times  of  public  emergency.  These  poems,  however,  wliile 
possibly  the  oldest  ascertained  specimens  of  pentameter  style,  can  not 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  represent  the  taste  or  practice  in  which  that 
style  originated.  The  distinction  between  what  may  formerly  have  ex- 
isted and  what  has  been  preserved  to  posterity,  is  one  of  essential  im- 
portance in  questions  of  this  nature.  The  elegy  in  the  works  of  Callinus, 
Archiloehus,  and  T^rttens,  its  earliest  professional  votaries,  already  ap- 
pears in  an  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  implying  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious practice,  and  consequent  modification  of  its  primitive  use.  Their 
compositions  stand  K  its  lirst  beginnings  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Biad 
and  Odyssey  to  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Epic  Muse,' 

XI.  It  were  as  reasonable  tc  argue  from  the  actual  priority  of  the  Ihad 
that  the  first  poem  in  hexameter  verse  was  a  finished  epopee,  as  from  the 
existing  compositions  of  Callinus,  admitting  him  to  be  the  most  ancient 
author  in  this  style,  that  the  iirst  elegy  was  a  martial  or  political  ode. 
For  the  great  antiquity  of  the  elegy,  however,  in  its  application  to  what  has 
here  been  assumed  to  be  its  original  object,  appeal  may  be  made  to  Archil- 
oehus, an  author  of  the  same  age  as  Callinus,  but  of  far  more  varied 
genius.  The  remains  of  Archiloehus,  while  exhibiting  the  measure  in  its 
adaptation  to  every  variety  of  subject,  plaintive,  martial,  and  satirical, 
offer,  together  with  several  elegies  of  a  funebrial  character,  a  general  pre- 
dominance of  those  of  the  epigranunatie  order. 

XII.  But,  even  did  the  works  of  these  earUer  poets  furnish  no  distinct 
proof  of  this  presumed  original  destination  of  the  measure,  there  remains 
another  more  competent  source  of  illustration  in  the  sepulchral  or  votive 
dedications  of  the  same  era.  The  existing  reUcs  of  this  class,  though  scan- 
ty in  the  ratio  of  their  antiquity,  yet  form  a  more  or  less  continuous  series 
of  evidence,  that,  during  this  whole  early  period,  from  an  epoch  equal  or  lit- 
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tie  inferior  to  that  of  the  poets  above  cited,  the  pentameter  was  the  meas- 
ure exclusively  preferred  in  monumental  inscriptions.'  We  will  now  pivi- 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  eminent  elegiac  writers. 

1,  CiLLiNus'  (KoXArfos),  of  Ephesus,  ranks  among  the  earliest  elegiac 
poets  of  whose  compoaitiona  any  portions  are  still  extant.  As  regards 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  statement,  and  the  an- 
cients themselves  endeavored  to  determine  it  from  the  liistorical  alluaionB 
which  they  foand  in  his  elegies.  From  Straho,'  it  is  evident  that  Callinus, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Magnesia,  on  the  Mieander,  as  still  exist- 
ing, and  at  wax  with  the  Epiiesians.  Now  we  know  that  Magnesia  was 
destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe,  in  B.C.  727,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  poem  referred  to  by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to 
that  year,  perhaps  abont  B.C.  730,  or  shortly  before  Archiiochus,  who,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  poems,  mentioned  the  destruction  of  Magnesia,  Cal- 
linus himselij  however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that  event ;  for 
there  is  a  line  of  his*  which  is  usually  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Sardis 
by  the  Cimmerians  about  B.C.  678.  If  this  calculation  be  correct,  Calli- 
nus must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Magnesia  and  Ephestte,  in  which  he  himself,  perhaps,  took  a  part.  We  pra- 
sess  only  a  very  few  fragments  of  (he  elegies  of  Callinus,  hut  among  them 
there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which  forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is, 
consequently,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  extant.' 
In  this  fragment  the  poet  exhorts  lis  countrymen  to  courage  and  perse- 
verance against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Mag- 
nesians,  but  the  fourth  line  of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable 
that  Calhnus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This  elegy  is  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  gives  us  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is 
printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the"  Poet^Gr^eiMinores."  All  the 
fragments  of  Callinus  are  collected  in  Bach's  Callini,  Tyrtai,  el  Asii  Frag' 
menla,  Leipzig,  1831, 8vo,  and  Bergk's  Poeta  I^/Hd  Graci,  p.  303,  aeqq. 

S.  Tyet^ds'  (Tu/miros  or  Tipraios),  contemporary  with  CaUinus,  and 
probably  a  few  years  younger.  His  age  is  determined  by  the  second 
Messenian  war,  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  According  to  the  older  tradition, 
the  Spartans,  during  the  second  Messenian  war,  were  commanded  by  an 
oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Atheniaits,  and  thus  to  conquer 
their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose  Tyrtteus  as  their  leader,'  Later 
writers,"  however,  embellish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a  lame 
schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when 
applied  to  by  the  Laeedtemonians,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purpose- 
ly sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  select,  being  unwilling  to 
assist  the  Lacedtemonians  in  extending  their  dominion  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  but  little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  TyrtBUS  would  achieve 
that  victwy  which  his  physical  constitution  seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring 
to.    Many  modern  critics  reject  altogether  the  account  of  the  Attic  origin 

1  Micre,  I,  c.  "  Smilk,  IHct.  Sit/gr,,  I,  V.  '  Sirab.,  liv.,  p.  647. 
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of  Tyrteeus,  andmaintain  that  the  extant  ftagments  of  his  poetry  actuaUy 
furnish  eyidenee  of  his  being  a  Lacedtemonian.  But  it  is  impoasible  to 
arrive  at  any  positive  decision  on  the  subject.  Most  probably,  however, 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Athenian  town  of  Aphidnie,  which  is  placed  by  the 
legends  about  the  Dioscuri  in  very  early  connection  with  Laeonia.  The 
statement  that  he  was  a  lame  achoolmaater  is  rejected  by  all  modem 
writers.  It  may  simply  mean  that  he  was,  like  the  other  early  musi- 
cians and  poets,  a  teacher  of  his  own  art ;  and  his  alleged  lameness  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  some  misunderstanding  of  ezpressions  used 
by  the  earlier  writers  to  describe  his  metres,  namely,  the  pentameter  in 
coru  unction  with  the  hexameter,  compared  with  which  the  former  is  abort 
of  a  foot. 

The  poems  of  Tyrtffius  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  Spar- 
tans, allaying  their  dissensions  at  home,  and  animating  their  courage 
in  the  field.  In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  elegy,  entitled  EiyofiJa,  "  Legal  Order,'"  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  wondrous  effect  in  stilUng  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spartans. 
But  still  more  celebrated  were  the  poems  by  which  he  animated  the  cour- 
age of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These  poems 
were  of  two  kinds  i  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhortations  to  constancy 
and  courage,  and  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for  one's 
native  land ;  and  more  spirited  compositions  in  the  anap^stic  measure, 
which  were  intended  as  marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music 
of  the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  effbrts  in  the  entire  con- 
quest of  the  Messenians,  and  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots.' 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which  was  the  last  year  of  the 
second  Messenian  war. 

The  extant  fragments  of  Tyrtteus  are  contained  in  most  of  the  older 
and  more  recent  collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  and,  among  the  rest,  in 
Gaisford's  Piwto  Minores  Gr<eci,  Schneidewin's  Delectus  Foesia  Griecoram, 
and  Bergk's  Poetis  Lyriei  Grieci.  The  beat  separate  editiona  are  those  of 
KlotB,  Bremse,  1764,  8vo ;  of  Francke,  in  his  edition  of  Callinua,  1816, 
8vo  1  of  Didot,  with  an  elegant  French  txanalation,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
poet's  life,  and  a  modem  Greek  version  by  Clonaras,  Paris,  1836,  Svo ; 
and  of  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  CaUinus  and  Aaius, 
Lips.,  1881,  8vo. 

3.  AscstiScHva  ('Afixlfi-oxos)-  The  biography  of  this  poet  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  bead  of  Iambic  poetry,  since  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry 
that  his  fame  was  founded.  This  union  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry,  how- 
ever, m  the  same  person,  often  appears  after  this.  The  same  poet  who 
employs  the  elegy  to  exiwess  his  joyous  and  melancholy  emotions,  had  re- 
courae  to  the  iambus,  where  his  cool  sense  prompts  him  to  censure  the 
follies  of  mankind.  The  elegies  of  Archiiochus,  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  extant,  had  nothing  of  that  bitter  spirit  of  which  his  iam- 
bics were  full,  but  they  contain  the  frank  expression  of  a  mind  powerfully 
affected  by  outward  circumstances.  Nor  are  they  quite  wanting  in  the 
warlike  spirit  of  Calhnus,  although  he  wag 
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that  he  had  on  oiieoceasionincurred  the  disgrace  of  having  ioathia  shield 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracian  foe.' 

4,  SiMONiDEs  {Stiueritns),  of  Amorgus,  like  Archiloclma,  properly  belongs 
to  the  iambic  school  of  poetry,  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  untier  that 
head.  He  composed  an  elegy  in  two  books,  which  appears,  from  all  that  we 
can  ascertain  respecting  it,  to  have  been  akm  to  the  Emiimaa  of  Tyrtteos. 

5.  MiMNERMus  IMliwepims),^  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  generally  called 
a  Colophonian,'  but,  &om  a  fragment  of  his  poem  entitled  Ntmno,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  descended  from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered 
Smyrna  from  the  .lEolians,*  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  Smyrna  was  his 
birth-place.  Mimnermus  flourished  from  about  B.C.  634  to  the  age  of  the 
seven  sages  (about  B.C.  600).  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Solon,  who,  in 
an  extant  ftagment  of  one  of  his  poems,  addresses  him  as  stili  living.' 
No  other  biographical  particulars  respecting  him  have  come  down  t«  us, 
except  what  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Hermesianax,'  of  his  love  for 
a  flute-player  named  Nanno,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  his  af- 
fection.' 

\s  compositions  of  Mimnermus  were  preserved  for  several 
FO  books,  until  they  were  burned,  together  with 
ft  of  the  other  monuments  of  the  erotic  poetry  of  tlie  Greeks  by  the 
Byzantine  monks.  A  few  fragments  only  have  come  down  to  us ;  suffi- 
cient, however,  when  compared  with  the  notices  contained  in  ancient 
writers,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  his  poetry.  These  fragments  belong  cMeflyto  a  poem  entitled  i¥a»no, 
and  addressed  to  the  flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  m  the  history  of  elegiac  poetry.  Although 
the  elegy  had,  from  its  lirst  beginnings,  a  mouiijful  tendency,  and  had 
been  awarded  a  preference  in  odes  of  a  funebrial  and  melancholy  charac- 
ter by  Arehilochus  and  other  early  poets,  Munnexmus  is  the  first  author 
who  pecuiiariy  and  systematically  adapted  it  to  the  more  tender  class  of 
plaintive  suhjects.  Though  warlike  themes  were  not  altogether  unnoticed 
by  him,  and  though  the  subjection  of  a  large  part  of  Ionia,  and  especially 
of  hia  native  city,  tfl  the  Lydian  yoke,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  strong 
feeling  of  melancholy,  yet  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  spoken  of  val- 
orous deeds  more  in  a  tone  of  regret,  as  things  that  had  been,  than  with 
any  view  of  rousing  his  countrymen  to  imitate  them.  Ttie  instability  of 
human  happine^,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the  cares  and  miseries  to  which 
life  is  exposed,  the  brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt  upon  by  him,  while  love  is 
held  up  as  the  only  consolation  that  men  possess,  hfe  not  being  worth 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  eiyoyed.  The  latter  topic  was  most  fre- 
quently dwelt  upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  liigh  estimation 
in  antii^uity.^ 

1  JOUfer,ffist.  a-.  ii(.,  p.  113.  =  Smiik,  DM.  Kogr.,  s.  i). ;  MaUer.v.  US. 

5  Slmb.,  iJv.,  p.  MS.  '  H.  ib.,  p.  634. 
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From  the  general  character  of  hia  poetry,  Mimnermus  received  the  ap- 
pellation ol  JuyvanaSiis  or  AiTunoTiiBiji.  He  was  a  flute-player  as  well  as 
a  poet,'  and  in  setting  his  poems  to  music  lie  made  use  of  the  plaintive 
melody  called  the  Nomas  kradias. 

So  highly  appreciated,  indeed,  were  the  claims  of  Mirunermus  to  nov- 
elty, if  not  to  absolute  originality,  as  regards  the  plaintive  character  of 
his  elegies,  and  so  marked  the  terms  in  which  they  were  asserted  by  his 
admirers,  as  to  have  led  superficial  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to 
admit  him,  in  the  face  of  insuperable  ehronological  difficulties,  to  a  com- 
petition with  Callinua  and  Aiohilochns  for  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ele- 
giac measure  itself  Setting  aside,  however,  this  more  faneiftil  title  to 
priority,  Mimnermus  enjoys,  perhaps  deservedly,  the  same  pre-eminence 
among  erotic  poets  of  the  elegiac  order,  as  Sappho  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  melic  branches  of  erotic  poetry.' 

The  fragments  of  Mimnermus  have  been  several  times  published,  in  the 
collections  of  Stephens,  Brunck,  Gaisford,  Boisaonade,  and  Berglc.  There 
is  a  separate  edition  by  Bach,  Lips,  1826. 

6.  Solon  (SiAw),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  also  appears  in 
the  list  of  elegiac  poets,  but,  like  Archilochtie,  and  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gus,  he  belongs  to  that  class  which  cultivated  Iambic  verse  as  well  as 
elegiac,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  under  both  heads.  Of  his  poems 
several  fragments  remain.  The  whole  number  of  extant  verses  is  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-fire.  Of  these  upward  of  two  hundred  are  in 
elegiac  measure ;  between  thirty  and  forty  are  iambic  trimeters ;  of  tho 
remainder,  sixteen  are  trochaic  tetrameters ;  five  alone  are  in  purely  melic 
style.  The  two  hexameter  verses,  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
collection,  are  of  questionable  authenticity.  They  are  cited  by  Plutarch 
in  reference  to  a  tradition,  of  which  he  himself  appears  to  make  but  tittle 
account,  that  Solon  had  originally  intended  to  draw  up  his  code  in  a  met- 
rical form ;  and  of  this  legislative  poem  they  profess  to  be  the  exordium.' 
The  longest  passage  of  the  collection,  comprising  seventy-six  elegiac 
verses,  in  essentially  gnomic*  style,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  fa- 
vorable sample  of  the  general  character  of  Solon's  poetry.  It  contains  a 
summary  of  his  views  relative  to  the  tenor  of  hia  life  and  conduct,  form- 
ing evidently  aportion  of  his  "Reflections  on  his  own  Affiirs,"  which  last 
was  the  title  of  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients.  The 
doctrines  inculcated  are  sound,  often  ovigiiial  and  striking  ;  are  expressed 
with  a  vigor  and  terseness  sometunes  bordering  on  abruptness,  and  are 
illustrated  by  some  spirited  imagery.  He  comments,  in  equally  emphatic 
but  less  querulous  terms  than  Mimnermus,  on  the  ephemera!  nature  of 
human  enjoyments ;  dwells  on  the  blessings  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
contented  mind ;  condemning  the  insatiable  thirst  of  mortals  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  hjppiness  beyond  their  reach,  and  their  wayward  caprice  in 
its  pursuit.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  tone  of  religioas  feeling 
and  dependence ' 
I  S(ra*.,iv.,  p.  M3 ;  HBr!Msiinexa]i.Athm.,l.c.        '  Mare,  Crit,  JBs(., vgl.  iji,,  p.  339. 
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Another  bulky  test,  or  series  of  teste,  of  a  more  strictly  political  tend- 
ency, composetl,  it  woold  appear,  about  or  shortly  prior  to  the  epoch  of 
hia  legislative  undertaking,  describes  in  the  same  elegiac  measure,  and  in 
equally  spirited  language,  the  evils  which  led  his  fellow-countryjnen  to  re- 
sort to  his  healing  interposition,' 

Of  the  Salaniinian  ode,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Solon's  productions, 
and  by  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  sought  to  stunulate  the  Athenians  to 
reconquer  the  island  of  Salamis,  only  eight  elegiac  verses  are  extant,  com- 
posed in  a  spirited  vein  of  patriotism. 

The  merits  of  Solon  as  an  encoarager  of  literature  are  chiefly  concen- 
trated around  his  regulations  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  the  pablic  festivities,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  He 
has  also  the  credit  of  having  interpolated  verse  558  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Forces,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Athena  W  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Solon  that  Thespia  introduced  his  improve- 
ments in  the  drama,  according  to  the  commoidy  received  account,  and 
on  this  assumption  is  founded  the  story  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius"  of 
Solon's  having  expressed  great  anger  at  these  dramatic  entertainments, 
on  the  ground  of  the  deception  connected  with  them.  That  the  whole 
account,  however,  is  a  mere  fable,  is  sulKciently  clear  even  upon  chrono- 
logical grounds,  since  the  first  introduction  of  these  entertainments  at 
Athens  (535  B.C.)  took  place  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Solon.' 

The  fragments  of  Solon  are  usually  incorporated  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Sylburg,  BruncX, 
and  Boissonade.  They  are  also  inserted  in  the  collections  of  Gaisford 
and  Sehneidewin,  and  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lijrid  Grieci.  There  is  hkewise 
a  separate  edition  by  Bach,  Lugd.  Bat.,  I8S5.  The  select  correspondence 
of  Solon  with  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Epimenidea,  and  Ortesus,  with  which 
Diogenes  Laertius  has  favored  us,  is  of  course  spurious. 

T,  Thboghis  (laioyns)  of  Megara  was  an  elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  whose 
reputed  works  form  the  most  extensive  collection  of  gnomic  poetry  that 
has  come  down  to  us  tinder  any  one  name ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  form 
in  which  these  remains  exist  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  term 
"  Gnomic"  (from  ■yvafuu,  "  maxims,"  or  "  apophthegms")  appears  to  have 
been  or^nally  invented,  as  it  was  exclusively  employed,  t<i  denote  a 
school  of  elegiac  poetry,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  moral  doc- 
trines, rather  than  OKpcess  mental  emotions  ;  to  enforce  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  their  more  immediate  bearings  on  objects  of  special 
interest  to  the  author  or  his  public.  TTie  characteristic,  consequently, 
of  the  gnomic  style  was  a  sententious  gravity,  savoring  often  more  of 
philosophy  than  of  poetry.* 

Most  of  our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Theognis  is  derived  from 
Ms  ovm  writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  Megaris, 
and  flourished  B.C.  548  or  544,    It  is  evident,  from  passages  in  his  po- 

1  M«re,l.e.  '  Dieg.  L<ierl.,i.,S3. 

'  Mwe,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  IH.,  p.  359,  wterc  the  error  of  Grole  (vol.  iiL,  p.  194)  end  of 
Smllh  (Djs(.  Biog,,  s.  v.)  is  noled,  liolh  of  whom  place  this  very  palpalle  faMe  respccl- 
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ems,  that  he  lived  lill  after  the  commeiieement  of  the  Persian  wars,  B.C. 
490.  Theognis  was  bom  and  spent  his  hfe  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  popular  party  in  Megara,  pro- 
ducing several  revolutions  and  counter-revolntioriE,  and  the  consequent 
banishing  and  return  of  esiles,  Theognis  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
nobility,  being  himself  noble  by  birth.  In  one  of  these  revolutions,  when 
a  division  was  made  of  the  property  of  the  nobles,  Theognis  lost  his  all, 
and  was  cast  out  as  an  exile,  barely  escaping  with  bis  life.  In  his  verses 
he  pouts  out  his  indignation  upon  his  enemies,  laments  the  folly  of  the 
bad  pilots  by  whom  the  vessel  of  the  state  had  been  often  wrecked,  and 
spealis  of  the  common  people  with  unmeasured  contumely.  It  is  inter- . 
esting  to  observe  in  him,  on  these  occasions,  the  employment  of  certain 
terms  in  their  early  or  political  meaning,  as  contradistinguished  from 
their  later  and  ethical  one,  although,  even  in  his  own  verses,  this  ethical 
meaning  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  but  only  rare.  Thus,  by  AryaBoi, 
lirflAof,  xjnjiTToJ,  &c.,  are  commonly  meant  the  noble  or  upper  classes,  and 
by  Hoitol,  StiXoJ,  &c.,  the  lower  orders,  the  mean.' 

Most  of  these  political  verses  are  addressed  to  a  certain  Cymus,  the 
son  of  Polypas,  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  name  noAuirof- 
B?ji,  which  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  refer  to  a  different  person,  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  patronymic,  and  as  applying  to  Cjrnus.  From  the 
verses  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers, 
it  appears  that  Cyrnus  was  a  young  man  toward  whom  Theognis  cher- 
ished a  warm  and  firm  friendship. 

The  other  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Theognis  are  of  a  social,  most  of 
them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place  us,  as  Miiller  remarks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed  a  Mnd  of  eating  society,  like  the 
pltiliiia  of  Sparta,  and  like  the  ancient  public  tables  of  Megara  itself 
All  the  members  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  "  the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic  poetry,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  nnder  the  name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many  addi- 
tions from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fragments  contain  much  that  is 
highly  poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expression. 
There  are  two  standard  modem  editions  of  the  remains  of  Theognis, 
that  of  Bekker,  who  has  preserved  the  order  of  the  MSS.,  Lips.,  1815, 
and  Sd  ed,,  183T,  8vo;  and  that  of  Welcker,  who  has  rearranged  the 
verses,  Franoof ,  18S6,  8vo.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  the  text,  with 
critical  notes,  by  Orelli,  Turic,  1840, 4to.  The  poems  are  also  contained 
in  several  modern  collections,  and  particularly  in  Schneidewin's  Delectus 
Poesis  Gracomm,  tJdtting.,  1838,  8vo  ;  Bergk's  Poet<e  Lyrici  Grad,  Lips., 
1843,evo,andinGaisford'si*<ieiiEJKinoresG!-<Eci,Oxon.,  1814-1830;  Lips., 
1833,  8vo. 

8.  PnocYLiDEe  (♦ukuxISiji)  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian  poet,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Theognis,  both  having  been  bom,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the 
55th  Olympiad,  B.C.  560,  which  agrees  with  Eusebius,  who  places  Pbo- 
cyhdes  at  01. 60  (B.C.  540)  as  a  contemporary  of  the  lyric  poet  Simonidp<^ 

'  M«ier,  Hisl.  Gr.  iit,  p.  133,  ' 
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According  to  Suidaa,  he  wrote  epic  poems  and  elegies,  among  which 
were  napai>'^o-»i!  or  FrSnai,  which  were  also  called  K£i)«Unio.  This  gnom- 
ic poetry  shows  the  reason  why  Suidas  calls  liim  a  philosopher.  Most  of 
the  few  fragments  we  possess  are  of  this  character ;  and  they  display 
that  contempt  for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  substantM  enjoy- 
ment, which  always  marked  the  Ionian  character.  The  didactic  charac^ 
ter  of  his  poetry  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  verses  beginning 
Kal  TiiS*  *»KuAiS4w.  These  words  no  doubt  formed  the  heading  of  each 
of  those  sections  (ite^iua),  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  Suidas,  the 
poems  of  Phocyhdes  were  arranged.  We  possess  only  about  eighteen 
short  liagmems  of  his  poems,  of  which  only  two  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
and  the  rest  in  hexameters.  They  have  been  included  in  all  the  chief 
collections  of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets,  from  that  of  Constantine  Las- 
caris,  Venet.,  1484,  149S,  4to,  down  to  Uiose  of  Gaisford,  Sehneidewin, 
and  Bergk.    There  is  a  separate  edition  by  Schier,  Lips.,  175I. 

9.  Xenophankh  {B«w^i£hij)  of  Colophon,  who,  about  the  68th  Olympiad 
(508  B.C.),  founded  the  celebrated  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,'  at  an 
earlier  period,  while  he  was  still  living  at  Colophon,  gave  vent  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  him  in  the  form 
of  eJegies.  These  elegies  were  symposiac  in  their  character.  There  is 
preserved  in  Atheneens  a  considerable  fragment,  in  which  the  beginning  of 
a  symposium  is  described  with  much  distinctness  and  elegance.  In  his  el- 
egies, also,  we  see  exhibited  the  direction  of  his  mind  toward  investiga- 
tion, and  his  earnest  view  of  life.  He  derides  in  them  the  Pythagorean 
doctrineof  the  migration  of  souls;'  makes  good  the  claims  of  wisdom  in 
opposition  to  the  excessive  admiration  of  the  bodily  strength  and  activity 
by  which  the  victory  was  gained  in  athletic  games ;'  lashes  the  effemin- 
ate luxury  of  the  lonians,  which  they  had  imitated  from  the  Lydians,'&c, 
The  fragments  of  Xenophanes  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Sehneid- 
ewin and  Bergk ;  there  is  a  separate  edition  by  Karsten,  Bruxell.,  1830.' 

10.  Simon!dk9  (SifiavlSni)  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  po- 
ets of  Greece,  was  the  perfeeter  of  the  elegy  and  epigram,  and  the  rival 
of  Lasns  and  Pindar  in  the  dithyramb  and  the  epinician  ode.  As  a  lyric 
poet,  however,  he  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  victorious  at  Athens  over  jEschylus  hunself,  in  an  elegy  in  honor 
of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  instituted  a  contest 
of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  biographer  of  jEschylus,  who  gives  this 
account,  adds  in  explanation  that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of  ^schylus.  To  what  degree 
Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and,  in  general,  how  great  a  master  he 
was  of  the  pathetic,  is  proved  by  his  celebrated  lyric  piece  containing  the 
lament  of  Danae,  and  by  other  remains  of  his  poetry.  Simonides  like- 
wise, like  Archilochus  and  others,  used  the  elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for 
the  deaths  of  individuals ;  at  least  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several 
pieces  of  Simonides,  which  appear  to  be  not  entire  epigrams,  but  frag- 

>  Plot.,  Soph;  p.  842  j  Aiisl,,  Met.,  11.,  5.  Compgre  Cousm,  Nowcav^  FVaj.  Philna  , 
p.  9,  ae/g-  '  rrag.  iviil.  J  Frag.  xin.  •  Fr sg.  Ji.  ' 

•  Miito-,  HUl.  Gr.  lAt.,  p.  IB4  (  SmWi,  Dia.  Bingr.,  s, «. 
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menu  of  longer  elegies  lamenting  with  heartfelt  pathos  the  death  of  per- 
sons dear  to  the  poet.  Among  these  are  the  verses  concerning  Gorgo, 
who,  dying,  utters  these  words  to  her  mother :  "  Remain  here  with  my 
father,  and  become,  with  a  happier  fate,  the  mother  of  another  daughter, 
who  may  tend  you  in  yow  old  age."' 

XIII.  This  place  iB  the  most  convenient  for  mentioning  a  subordinate 
kind  of  poetry,  namely,  the  Eptgram,  as  the  elegiac  form  was  the  best 
suited  to  it,  although  there  are  also  epigrams  composed  in  hexameters 
and  other  metres. 


XIV.  The  Bpigi-am  (cM-iypiy/itt)  was  originally,  as  its  name  imports,  an 
maaiftion  either  on  a  tombstone,  or  on  a  votive  offering  in  a  temple,  or  on 
any  other  object  which  required  explanation.  Afterward,  &om  the  anal- 
ogy of  these  real  epigrams,  thoughts  excited  by  the  view  of  any  object, 
and  which  mighl  have  served  as  an  inscription,  were  called  epigrams,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  form.  That  this  form  was  the  elegiac  may  have 
arisen  from  the  eivcumstance  that  epitaphs  appeared  closely  allied  to  la- 
ments for  the  dead,  -which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  were  composed 
in  this  metres  However,  as  this  elegy  comprehended  all  the  events  of 
life  which  caused  a  strong  emotion,  so  the  epigram  might  be  equally  in 
place  on  a  monument  of  war,  and  on  the  sepulchral  pillar  of  a  beloved 
kinsman  or  friend. 

XV.  The  unexpected  tuni  of  thought  and  the  pointedness  of  expres- 
sion, which  the  moderns  consider  as  the  essence  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, were  not  required  in  the  ancient  Greek  epigram ;  in  this  noth- 
ing more  is  requisite  than  that  the  entire  thought  should  be  conveyed 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  distichs ;  and  thus,  in  the  hands  of  the  early 
poets,  the  epigram  was  remarlwble  for  the  conciseness  and  expressive- 
ness of  its  language ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  elegy,  in  which  a 
full  vent  was  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

XVI.  Epigrams  were  probably  composed  in  an  elegiac  foim,  shortly  after 
the  time  when  the  elegy  first  arose ;  and  the  collection  which  has  come 
down  to  us  contains  some  under  the  celebrated  names  of  Archilochua, 
Sappho,  and  Anacreon.  No  peculiar  character,  however,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  genuine  epigrams  of  this  early  period.  It  w^  Simonides 
of  Ceos  who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which,  consist- 
ently with  its  purpose,  it  was  capable.  In  this  respect  Simonides  was 
favored  by  the  circianstancea  of  his  time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  con- 
sideration which  he  eiyoyed  both  in  Athens  and  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  slates  which  had  fought  against 
the  Persians,  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of  their  fallen  warri- 
ors. The  best  and  most  celebrated  of  these  epitaphs  is  the  inimitable  in- 
scription on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Thermopylie,  which  actually  exist- 
ed on  the  spot ;  "  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedoemonians  that  we  are  lying  here 
in  obedience  to  their  laws.'"  Never  was  heroic  courage  expressed  with 
such  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur. 

>  Miiikr,  Hkt.  Gr.  Ut..  n,  1S5.        =  li.,  1,.  m,3(^      ^  SiM^zitj,  Frag.  57",  C(l.  r.c^f. 
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XVII.  There  are,  besides,not  a  few  epigrams  of  Simonides,wMeli  were 
intended  for  the  tombstones  of  individaals ;  among  these  we  will  men- 
tion only  one,  which  differs  from  the  others  in  being  a  sarcasm  in  the  foim 
of  an  epitaph.  It  is  that  on  the  Rhodian  lyric  poet  and  athlete  Tunoere- 
on,  an  opponent  of  Smionides  in  his  art :  "  Having  eaten  much,  and  dmnk 
much,  and  said  miteh  evil  of  other  men,  here  I  iie,  Timocreon  the  Rho- 

XVIII.  With  the  epitaphs  are  naturally  connected  the  inscriptions  on 
sacred  offerings,  especially  where  bolii  refer  to  the  Persian  war ;  the  for- 
mer being  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to  the  dead,  the  latter  a  thanlisgiving 
of  the  survivors  to  the  gods.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  one  referring 
to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the 
expression,  loses  its  chief  beauty  in  a  prose  translation.  It  was  inscribed 
on  the  statue  of  Pan,  which  the  Athenians  had  set  up  in  a  grotto  under 
their  Acropolis,  because  the  Arcadian  god  had,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  assisted  them  at  Marathon,  "Miltiades  set  me  up,  the  cloven- 
footed  Pan,  the  Arcadian,  who  took  part  against  the  Medes,  and  with  the 
Athenians."    The  original  runs  as  follows : 

Tbv  Tpvy6rroin'  ifLt  TToJ^,  Thy  'AftKoSa,  rhy  itarA  W.'^Siol', 
■riv  («t"  "Aftjrauoi-,  OT^oiiTD  Mi».TUiSijt.' 

XIX.  But  Simonidea  sometimes  condescended  ta  express  sentiments 
which  he  could  not  have  shared,  es  in  the  inscription  on  the  tripod  con- 
secrated at  Delphi,  which  the  Greeks  afterward  caused  to  be  erased,  "  Pau- 
sanias,  the  commander  of  the  Greeks,  havmg  destroyed  the  wmy  of  the 
Medes,  dedicated  this  memorial  to  Phcebus."  These  verses  express  the 
arrogance  of  the  Spartan  general,  which  the  good  sense  and  moderation 
of  the  poet  would  never  have  approved.  The  form  of  nearly  aU  these 
epigrams  of  Simonides  is  the  elegiac.  Simonides  usually  adhered  to  it, 
except  when  a  name  (on  account  of  a  short  between  two  long  syllables) 
could  not  be  adapted  to  the  dactylic  metre,  as,  for  instance,  'Apx^vaims, 
ImrSnitos :  in  which  cases  he  employed  trochaic  measures.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  language,  and  especially  the  dialect,  also  remained,  on  the 
whole,  true  to  the  elegiac  type,  except  that,  in  inscriptions  ft 
designed  for  Doric  tribes,  traces  of  the  Doric  dialect  sometimes  * 

XX.  The  term  Anthology  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  collection  of 
epigrams.  The  largest  portion  of  thtme  collected  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  was  written  in  honor  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ;  or  as  tributes  to  beau- 
ty, in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  complaint  on  account  of  rejection ; 
some  of  them  are  panegyrics  on  living  and  illustrious  virtue ;  others  con- 
tain brief  records  of  remarkable  events  ;  others,  again,  consist  of  observa- 
tions on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  in  a  dark  style  of  coloring.  The 
weariness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory  tenor  of  human  life, 
the  murmurs  of  sickness,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty,  are  favorite  topics. 
Bacchanalian  poetry  is  mixed  up  with  exhortations  to  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.  This  prevaihng  teTidency  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vague 
notions,  undefined  prospects,  and  difTerently  sustained  hopes  respecting 
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somi:  other  etato  of  existence,  by  which  the  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  ordinary  men  of  those  times  were  equally  perplexed. 
But,  however  gloomy  this  Tiew  of  things  might  he,  it  was  compatible 
with  a  not  unpleasing  pathos,  and  raised  their  amatory  and  convivial  ef- 
fusionis  above  vulgar  voluptuousness  or  mere  festive  riot." 


I.  The  earliest  known  collection  of  inscriptions  was  made  by  the  geog- 
rapher Polemon  (B.C.  aOO),  in  a  work  irtp!  tSv  Karh  WA<«  imypa/^ndTa«>.' 
He  also  wrote  other  works  on  votive  offerings,  which  probably  contained 
the  epigrammatic  inscriptions  on  them.  Similar  collections  were  made 
by  Aleetas,  vtpl  tw  ir  Afkipois  UraBiniAroiy  ;*  by  Menetor,  iv  t^  nipl  a™- 
ffij^TBi'i'  and  perhaps  by  Apellas  Ponticus.  These  persons  collected 
chiefly  the  inscriptions  on  offerings  ihvHiutra).  Epigrams  of  other  kinds 
were  also  collected,  as  the  Theban  Epigrams,  by  Aristodemus  ;•  the  Attic, 
by  Philochorus ;  and  others  by  Neoptolemus  of  Pares,'  and  Euhemerus.' 

II.  The  above  compilers  chiefly  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  hUtorioal  authorities.  The  first  person 
who  made  such  a  collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve  epi- 
grams of  all  kinds,  was  Meleageh,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Gadara,  in 
Palestine,  about  B.C.  60.  His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  no  less 
than  forty-six  poets  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  the  Garland  CST^aros),  with  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  common  comparison  of  small  beautifal  poems  to  flowers ; 
and,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  he  attaches  the  names  of  various 
flowers,  shrabs,  and  herbs,  as  emblems,  to  the  names  of  the  several  poets. 
The  same  idea  is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  (^1^0X07(0),  or  "nosegay," 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The 
Gotland  of  Meleager  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  hne  of  each  epigram, 

III.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  as  it  seems,  Philip  of  Thebealobio*  com- 
piled his  Anthology  {'Ai/BoMyla),  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epi- 
grams of  more  recent  writers.  The  arrangement  of  this  work  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Meleager.  It  was  also  entitled  m-dtpcwas,  as  well  as  itp- 
floAoyia.  Another  title  by  which  it  is  quoted  is  fftAXoy!)  iiiav  ijiemafi/ui- 
rap.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  gramma- 
rian, DioGENiANus  of  Hcraclea,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which  is  entirely 
lost.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well  if  the  same  fate  had  befallen  the 
very  polluted,  though  otien  beautiful  collection  of  his  contemporary,  Stra- 
ton  of  Sardis,  About  the  same  time,  Diogenes  Laertius  collected  the  epi- 
grams, which  are  interspersed,  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  sep- 
arate booli,  under  the  title  of  ^  T&nnerpos.  This  collection,  however,  as 
containing  oiily  the  poems  of  Diogenes  himself,  must  rather  be  viewed  as 

'  Penny  Cyclop.,  vol.  ii,,  p.  95.  =  Sooth,  Diet.  Biog,,  s.  v.  PUnaaes 

s  Athm.,  X.,  p.  43«,  If.;  p.  U%  e.  *  Id.,  siii,,  p.  991,  c.  '  Id.  ib.,  p.  594,  d. 

'  SclaL  w  ApoU.  Rbod.,  11.,  91lfl.  '  Atken..  x.,  p,  iM,f, 
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among  the  materials  of  the  later  Anthologies  than  as  an  Anthology  in 
itself. 

IV.  During  the  long  period  frorn  the  decline  of  original  literature  to  the 
era  when  the  imitative  compositions  of  the  Constantinopohtan  gramma- 
rians had  reached  tlieir  height,  we  find  no  more  Anthologies.  The  next 
was  the  K^K^os  imypaiiiiireiv  of  Aoithtas  Sckolistious,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  It  was  divided  into  seven  books,  according  to  subjects, 
and  was  tlie  earliest  Anthology  so  arranged.  The  poems  included  in  it 
were  those  of  recent  vniters,  and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and 
of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Maeedonius. 

v.  Next  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  CoNsriHriHua  Cephalis,  called 
also  the  Palatine  Antkdagy.  Constantinus  Cephalas  appears  to  have 
lived  about  four  centuries  after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus.'  The 
labors  of  preceding  compilers  may  be  viewed  as  merely  supplementary 
to  the  Garland  of  Meleager;  hut  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas  was  an 
entirely  new  collection  from  the  preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original 
sources.  Nothing  is  known  of  Cephalas  himself  Modem  scholars  had 
never  even  heard  Ms  name  till  it  was  brought  lo  hght  by  the  fortunate 
discoveiy  of  Salmasiua.  That  great  scholar,  when  a  very  young  man, 
visited  Heidelberg  about  the  end  of  the  year  1606,  and  there,  in  the  library 
of  the  Electors  Palatine,  he  found  the  MS.  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
which  was  afterward  removed  to  the  Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Pala- 
tine library,  in  16S3,  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the  names  of  the 
Pataline  Anihtiogy,  and  the  VatUmt  Codex  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This 
MS.  was  transferred  to  Paris  upon  the  peace  of  Tolentino  in  1797 ;  and, 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg, 
where  it  now  lies  in  the  University  library. 

VI,  Salmasius  at  once  saw  that  it  was  quite  a  different  work  from  the 
Planadean  Anthology  (to  be  mentioned  presently).  He  collated  it  with 
Weichel's  edition  of  the  same  work,  and  copied  out  those  epigrams  which 
were  not  contained  in  the  latter.  The  work  thus  discovered  soon  became 
known  among  the  scholars  of  the  day  as  the  AntTtologia  inediia  codicis 
Palalim.  The  MS.  is  written  on  parchment,  of  a  quarto  form,  thoogh 
somewhat  loi^jer  than  it  is  broad,  and  contains  710  pages,  without  reck- 
oning three  leaves  at  the  cormnencement,  which  are  stuck  together,  and 
which  are  also  full  of  epigrams.  The  writing  is  by  dilferent  hands,  of 
different  ages.  The  most  ancient  handwriting  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
eleventh  eentmy.  The  time  of  the  others  can  not  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Of  the  compiler  Cephalas,  and  his  labors,  the  only  mention  made 
is  in  the  MS.  itself  In  one  passage  (p.  81)  a  marginal  scbolinm  states 
that  Cephalas  arranged  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  dividing  it  into  dififerent 
chapters ;  namely,  amatory,  dedicatory,  monumental,  and  epideictic.  The 
work  itself,  however,  shows  that  this  is  not  all  that  Cephalas  did,  and  that 
the  mention  of  Meleager,  and  of  the  ritles  of  each  section,  are  only  given 
by  way  of  example. 

VII.  The  Anthology  of  Cephalas  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  the 
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old  Anthologies,  us  a  basis,  witli  tlie  addition  of  othef  epigrams.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  extracted  in  turn  from  Meleager,  Philip,  Agathlas,  &o., 
those  epigrams  which  suited  Ms  purpose,  and  his  work  often  eihlbitB 
traces  of  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  With  respect 
to  arrangement,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  KiIkAoj  of  Agathiaa  as  a 
fbimdation,  for  both  works  are  alike  in  the  division  of  their  sulyeels,  and 
ii\  tlie  titles  prefixed  to  the  epigrams.  The  order  of  the  books,  however, 
is  different,  and  one  hook  of  Agathias,  namely,  the  descriptions  of  works 
of  art,  is  altogether  omitted  by  Cephalas,  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
the  Palatine  Anthology  contains  ancient  epigrams  wbich  had  not  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  preceding  Anthologies,  but  had  been  preserved  in 
some  other  way. 

VIII,  Last  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  Plsnddes,  a  learned  monk  of 
the  last  age  of  tlie  Greek  emptfe.  It  is  arranged  in  seven  books,  each  of 
which,  except  the  fifth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into  chapters,  according  to 
subjects,  and  these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  for  example,  run  thus :  I.  Eis  'A-yairat.  S.  Eii 
H/ijctXay.  3,  El!  aiiaSii)utTa,  and  so  on,  to  91.  Els  Spas.  According  to 
Brnnck  and  Jacobs,  Planudes  did  httle  more  than  abridge  and  rearrange 
the  Anthology  of  Cephal^.  Only  a  few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planu- 
dean  Anthology  which  ai'e  not  in  the  Palatine.  From  the  time  of  its  first 
publication  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Palatine  Anthology  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Planudean  Anthology  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  was  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Greek  Anthdogy.  PJanudes,  however,  was  but  ill  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  editor  of  such  a  work.  Devoid  of  true  poetical  taste, 
he  brought  to  his  task  the  conceit  and  rashness  of  a  mere  literaius.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Palatine  Anthology  soon  taught  scholars  how  much  they  had 
over-estimated  the  worth  of  the  Anthology  of  Planudes.  On  comparing 
the  two  collections,  it  is  manifest  that  Planudes  was  not  only  guilty  of  the 
necessary  carelessness  of  a  mere  compiler,  but  also  of  the  willM  feultsof 
a  conceited  monk,  tampering  with  words,  "  expurgating"  whole  couplets 
and  ep^ams,  and  interpolating  his  own  frigid  verses.  He  reaped  the 
reward  which  often  crowns  the  labors  of  bad  editors  who  undertake  great 
works.  The  pretensions  of  his  compilation  insured  its  general  acceptance, 
and  prevented  not  only  the  execution  of  a  better  work,  which  in  that  age 
could  scarcely  be  hoped  for,  but,  what  .was  far  more  important,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  of  the  more  ancient  Anthologies ;  and  thus  modern 
scholars  are  reduced  to  one  MS.  ofthe  Anthology  of  Cephalas,  which,  ex- 
cellent as  it  is,  leaves  many  hopeless  difficulties  for  the  critic. 

rx.  The  last  and  most  perfect  of  the  editions  of  the  Planudean  Anthol- 
ogy is  that  which  was  commenced  by  Hieronymus  de  Bosch,  and  finished 
after  his  death  by  Van  Lennep,  in  5  vols.,  4to,  Ultraj.,  1795-1832.  This 
splendid  edition  is  not  only  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  Greek 
Anthology  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  compiled  fay  Planudes,  but  it  is  val. 
uable  on  account  of  the  larg^  mass  of  illustrative  matter  which  it  contains, 
including  the  notes  of  Huet,  Sylburg,  and  other  scholars ;  but  above  all 
for  the  metrical  Latin  versions  of  Orotius,  which  are  esteemed  by  far  the 
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best  of  his  productions  in  that  department  of  scholarship,  and  whleh  have 
never  been  printed  except  in  this  edition.  The  Greek  text,  however,  is 
only  a  reprint  of  the  Wechelian  edition  of  1600,'  ivith  many  of  its  worst 
errors  uncorrected. 

X.  In  the  years  1773-1776,  appeared  the  A-nalecta  Vetemm  Poetarum 
Greecoitim  of  Brunck,  Argentorati,  3  vols.  8vo,  which  contains  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  Anthology,  hesides  some  poems  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded under  that  title.  The  epigrams  of  the  Anthology  were  edited  by 
Brunck,  from  a  carefiil  comparison  of  tlie  Planndean  Anthology  with  vari- 
ous copies  of  the  Vatieaii  Codex ;  and  they  now  appeared  for  the  first  time 
revised  by  a  scholar  competent  to  the  task.  Brunck  also  adopted  a  new 
arrangement,  which  certainly  has  its  defects,  but  yet  is  invaluable  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  Discarding  altogether  the  books 
and  chapters  of  the  early  Anthology,  he  placed  together  all  the  epigrams 
of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets  themselves  in  chronological  order, 
placing  those  epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  head  of  iSiairora. 

XI.  Important,  however,  as  Brunck's  edition  was  when  it  was  pub- 
hshed,  it  has  been  entirely  superaeded  by  the  edition  of  Jacobs.  The 
original  plan  of  the  last  mentioned  scholar  was  only  to  form  a  complete 
commentary  on  Brunck's  Analecta,  but  the  scarceness  of  copies  of  that 
work  induced  him  to  reprint  it,  omitting  those  parts  which  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  carefully  re-editing  the  whole. 
The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  work  which  ranks  most  deservedly  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  8  vols.,  or  13  parts,  8vo, 
viz.,  4  vols,  of  the  text,  one  of  Indices,  and  three  of  Commentaries,  di- 
vided into  eight  parts.  In  editing  bis  .^n^Wtgia  Grnca,  Jacobs  had  the  full 
benefit  of  the  PalaUne  Anthology.  Not  content  with  the  almost  perfect 
transcript  made  by  Spallettt  in  1776,  and  which,  from  its  having  been 
purchased  by  Ernest  II.,  duke  of  Gotha,  for  the  library  at  Gotba,  is  com- 
monly called  the  Afographum  Gothamim,  Jacobs  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  Uhden,  then  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  collated  the 
copy  once  more  with  the  original  codex  in  the  Vatican.  The  important 
results  are  to  be  found  in  Jacobs'  emendations  of  Brunck's  text,  in  his 
corrections  of  many  of  Brunck's  errors  in  the  assignment  of  epigrams  to 
wro[^  authors,  and  in  his  Appendix  of  313  epigrams  from  the  Vatican 
MS.,  which  are  wanting  m  the  A-nalecta.  In  the  mean  time,  he  formed 
the  design  of  rendering  to  scholarship  the  great  service  of  printing  an 
exact  and  complete  edition  of  this  celebrated  codex.  After  the  printing 
of  the  text  was  completed,  the  unlooked-for  restoration  of  the  MS.  to  the 
University  library  at  Heidelberg  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  new  col- 
lation, which  was  made  by  Paulssen,  who  has  given  the  results  of  it  in 

■  The  Weclielian  edUion  (Fi^afurH,  apua  dauiittm  Mgmiiari  et  Jo.  AvlTium,  IflOD, 
tm.)  te,  in  tbB  teil,  s  mere  reprint  oflhRl  of  Stepbanns,  wilhfewDfils  errors  coireolerl. 
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an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Jacobs'  Amhelogia  Paialina.  This 
work  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  all  but  perfect  copy  of  the  Palatine 
Codex,  and  is  hence  invaluable  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Anthology. 
It  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1813-1817,  in  3  vols.  Svo.i 

XII.  Immense,  however,  as  were  Jacobs'  services  for  the  Greek  An- 
thology, much  has  stiU  been  left  for  his  successors  to  accomplish,  in  the 
further  correction  of  the  test,  the  investigation  of  the  sources  and  forma 
of  the  earlier  Anthologies,  the  more  accorate  assignment  of  many  epi- 
grams to  their  right  authors,  and  the  coUection  of  additional  epigrams, 
especiaUy  from  recentlj-discovered  inscriptions.  The  great  scholars  of 
Germany,  such  as  Hermann,  Weicker,  Meineke,  and  others,'  have  not 
neglected  this  duty,  and, in  particular,a  new  edition  of  the  Anthology  is 
said  to  be  in  preparation  by  Meineke,  who  is,  perhaps,  better  qualified  for 
the  task  than  any  other  living  scholar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I'EEIOD— eoHtenufd 

It  y — continued. 


I,  The  invention  of  Iambic  verse,  the  rival  of  the  Elegy  in  antiquity 
and  early  popularity,  was  familiarly  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  as  was  that 
of  many  other  metrical  forma,  to  Archilochus.'  In  the  Margitea,  how- 
ever, a  poem  of  very  early  date,  and  assigned  by  Aristotle  to  Homer  him- 
self, iambic  verses  were  inljoduced  with  heroic  hexameters.  It  must  be 
presumed,  therefore,  either  that  the  respectable  authors  who  attribute 
the  invention  of  the  former  measure  to  Archilochus,  differed  from  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Margitis,  or  that  the  t«rm  Inven- 
tion, as  here  applied  by  them,  relates  merely  to  the  regular  poem  of  con- 
tinuous trimeters,  to  which,  in  popular  nsage,  the  phrase  Iambic  measure 
was  appropriated. 

n.  But  the  nature  and  spirit  of  Iambic  verse,  still  more,  perhaps,  than 
of  the  Elegy,  entitle  us  to  look,  for  its  first  beginnings  at  least,  to  the 
spontaneous  effort  of  the  primitive  muse,  rather  than  to  the  artifice  of  a 
politer  age.  The  component  elements  of  the  elegy  were  contained  in  the 
old  hexameter.  It  might  very  naturally  occur,  therefore,  to  an  ingenious 
master  of  later  times  to  invent  a  new  form  to  suit  a  new  purpose,  by 
curtaihng  two  syllables  of  every  alternate  verse ;  for  such,  in  fact,  is  the 


"  Wttcker,  SyUage  Epignrrmn.  Gntc.,  Bonn.,  1S3S,  Sva,  with  Hermonn's  review  In  t 
E|iSanLli(.Ijpj,,ieaU,NQ3, 148-151;  and  Wolcksr's  reply,  JiioBistmadfrmmiTijJ^cJ:! 
-    ■    ■         ■     -smiPro/;Ht™n™i,Bonn,1829,evo;  Cramer,.aM(H.,voI.lv„p.ge 
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whole  amount  of  change  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  measure. 
The  Iambic,  on  the  other  hand,  bears,  perhaps  above  all  other  metres,  in 
its  very  essence,  the  stamp  of  popular  origin.  It  is,  as  Aristotle  and 
other  ancient  critics  iiave  pointedly  remarked,  the  metre  of  famihar  dis- 
course.' Hence,  as  the  same  critics  observe,  the  frequency  of  its  spon- 
taneous occurrence  in  prose  compositions,  the  justice  of  which  remark 
may  be  easily  verified  by  the  test  of  experiment.  The  iambic  measure, 
therefore,  suggested  itself  instinctively  to  primitive  genius,  in  any  attempt 
to  impart  to  the  poetical  treatment  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  dignity  or 
solemnit}',  as  emphatic  pungency  and  smartness. 

III.  In  its  further  cultivation,  however,  iambic  verse,  or,  rather,  tlie 
iambic  trimeter,  for  in  that  form  alone  is  its  fiill  excellence  displayed, 
not  only  embraces,  like  the  elegy,  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject, but  as  possessing,  in  a  degree  little  short  of  the  hexameter,  the 
principle  of  continuity,  which  is  wanting  in  the  elegy,  is  qualified  to  treat 
those  subjects  with  similar,  if  not  the  same  ease,  amplitude,  and  dignity 
as  the  hexameter  itself.  The  perfection  of  iambic  versification  is  the 
text  of  Aristophanes,  where  it  will  ever  remain  unsurpassed  and  unrival- 
led in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  dramatic  effect. 

IV.  We  wi!l  now  prooeeil  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  most  eminent  among  the  early  iambic  poets  of  Greece. 

1.  Aechilochue  (_'Apxi/'ox>'s),  of  whom  some  mention  has  already  been 
made  under  the  head  of  elegiac  verse,  but  whose  fuller  biography  belongs 
more  properly  to  this  place,  was  descended  from  a  noble  femily  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  the  island  of  Paros.  His  father  was  Telesicles,  and  his 
mother  a  slave  named  Enipo.  He  flourished  about  714-676  B.C.  In 
the  flower  of  his  age,  between  710  and  700  B.C.,  and  probably  after  he 
had  gained  a  prize  for  his  hymn  to  Ceres,'  he  went  ftom  Paros  to  Tha- 
SOB,  with  a  colony,  of  which  one  account  makes  bun  the  leader.  The 
motive  for  the  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  most  proba- 
bly the  result  of  a  political  change,  to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the 
case  of  Archiloclius,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a  suitor 
to  Neobiile,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycarabes,  who  first  promised  and 
afterw?ud  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an  iambic  poem,  ac- 
cusing Lycambes  of  perjury,  and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned 
lives.  The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  produced 
such  an  effect  that  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung 
themselves  thiough  shame. 

The  bitterness,  moreover,  which  he  expressed  in  his  poems  toward  his 
native  island  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  pait,  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more 
happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted 
country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.'  While  at  Thasos,  he 
incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Thtacians  of  the  opposite  continent ;  but,  like  Alctens,  under  similar  cir- 

'  Atisl..Wiel.,iil.,l;  Paa.,\sly.  '  Sclalvi  Arisloph,,  Av.,Um. 
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ead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  diaastei-,  he  recorded  it  in 
his  verse.  Plutarch  states'  that  Archiioohus  was  banished  from  Sparta 
the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived  there,  because  he  had  written  in  his 
poema  that  a  man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his  life. 
Bat  Valerius  Maximus  says  that  the  poems  of  Arcliiloehus  were  forbid^ 
den  at  Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especially  on  account 
ofJhe  atlacit  on  the  daughters  of  Lyeambes.= 

-  The  fact  that  the  fame  of  ArchUoehus  was  spread  in  his  lifetime  over 
the  whole  of  Greece,  together  with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it 
probable  that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no  account.  It 
seems  that  he  visited  Siris,  in  Lower  Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he 
speaks  well,=  At  length  he  returned  to  Pares,  and  in  a  war  between  the 
Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian  named 
Oalondas,  or  Coras. 

Of  the  merits  of  Arehilochua  in  elegiac  verse  we  have  already  spoken. 
His  fame,  however,  principally  rested  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry,  the 
first  place  in  which  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient 
writers,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
and  even  Homer ;  meaning,  doubtless,  that,  as  they  stood  at  the  head  of 
tragic,  lync,  and  epic  poetry  respectively,  so  was  Archilochus  the  first 
of  iambic  satirical  writers ;  while  some  place  bun  nest  to  Homer,  above 
all  other  poets.'  The  Emperor  Hadrian  judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown 
a  special  mark  of  favor  to  Homer  in  leading  Arehilochua  into  a  different 
department  of  poetry.  The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the  stron- 
gest feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  language.  The  license  of  Ionian 
democracy,  and  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man,  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point.  In 
countries  and  ages  unfamiliar  with  the  political  and  rehgious  license 
which  at  once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was  blamed  for 
Its  severity;  and  the  emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  liis  verses 
was  "  rage,"  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace,'  "ATchilocham  praprio  rallies 
armavU  iambo,"  and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian,  Aiw™»th!  Idix^ovs,  and 
his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb,  'ApxlKuxop  rarfis. 

But  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  pow-. 
er ;  there  must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit  in  the  sarcasms  of  the 
poet,  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to  caU  the  "  very  wise"  (toC  ffoftmri- 
tob).'  Qulntilian  also  ascribes  to  him  the  greatest  power  of  expression, 
displayed  in  sentences  sometunes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  rapid 
changes  (qtima  vaHda,  lam  brtvea  vibrajaesqae  sentejitia),  the  greatest  life 
and  nervousness  (p/Krimum  vita  atque  Bcrcon,™),  and  considers  that  what- 
ever blame  bis  works  deserve  is  the  fault  of  his  subjects,  and  not  of  his 
genius.'  In  the  latter  opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined " 
The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the  structure  of  Archilochus's 
poetry,  though  not  of  its  satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 

1  ImI.  tnc™,,  p.  839,  *.  'Vei.Slax.,-^U3,Bi.l.l.         '  Athai    ill    p  633  i 
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Horace,  as  we  learn,  from  that  poet  himself.  Some  manifest  translations 
of  Arohilochiia  may  be  seen  in  the  Epodes. 

The  fragments  of  Archilochus  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  Anthologia  Grit- 
ea,  Gaiaford's  Foeta  Grieei  Minores,  Bergk's  Poetre  Lyrid  Omci,  and  by 
Liebel,  in  his  ArcMacki  Religuia,  Lips,,  1812,  8vo  (2d  edit.,  Vienna,  1819), 

3,  SiuoNiDEe  {Si/nowfJiis)  of  Samos,  or,  as  he  is  more  usually  designa- 
ted, of  Amorgoa,  has  already,  like  Archilochus,  been  briefly  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  the  elegiac  poets.  He  was  the  second,  both  in  time 
and  reputation,  of  the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of 
Greek  literature,  namely,  Archilctchus,  Simonides,  and  Hipponax,'  He 
was  a  native  of  Samos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neighboring  island 
of  Amorgos,  where  he  founded  three  cities,  Minoa,  iEgialus,  and  Arcesi- 
ne,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.'  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  664.  The  iambic  poems  of  Simonides  were  of  two  species,  gnomic 
and  satirical ;  and  he  is  reniarkable  for  the  peeuhar  application  which 
he  made  of  the  iambib  metre ;  that  is  to  say,  he  took  not  individuals,  but 
whole  classes  of  persons  as  the  objectof  his  satire.  The  most  important 
of  his  extant  fragments  is  a  satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derives  the 
various,  though  generally  bad  ijualities  of  women  from  the  variety  of 
their  origin ;  thus,  the  uncleanly  wonian  is  derived  from  the  swine ;  the 
cunning  woman  from  the  fox,  the  talkative  woman  from  the  dog,  and  so 
on.  There  is  only  one  race  created  for  the  benefit  of  men,  the  wonian 
sprang  from  the  bee,  who  is  fond  of  her  work,  and  keeps  faithful  watch 
over  her  house.' 

The  fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amorgos  have  been  edited,  intermixed 
with  those  of  Simonides  ofCeos,  and  almost  without  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  in  the  chief  collections  of  the  Greet  poets ;  in  Brunck's 
Analeeta.  and  in  Jacobs'  Anthologia  Graca.  There  is  an  edition  of  the 
fragment  on  women  by  Koeler,  with  a  prefatory  epistle  by  Heyne,  Got^ 
tmg ,  1781,  8vo.  But  the  first  complete  edition  was  that  of  Welcker, 
published  m  the  Rheijiisches  Musenm  for  1835,  Sd  series,  vol.  iii,,  p.  863, 
seqq.,  and  also  separately,  under  the  title  of  Simanidia  Amorgiiii  Iambi 
qui  sapersiiiu,  Bonn.,  1836,  8vo,  The  text  of  the  fragments  is  also  con- 
tained in  Schneidewin'8  Delectus  Poesis  Gracomm,  and  in  Bergk's  Poelie 
Lyriei  Graci. 

3,  SoLOH  (2t(\gji')  of  Athens  has  been  already  mentioned,  hke  the  pre- 
ceding, under  the  head  of  elegiac  poets.  After  Solon  had  introduced  his 
new  conatitaticii,  he  soon  found  that,  although  he  had  attempted  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  all  parties,  or,  rather,  to  give  to  each  party  and  order  its 
due  share,  of  power,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  any.  In  order  to 
shame  his  opponents,  he  wrote  some  iambics,  in  which  he  calls  on  his 
censors  to  consider  of  how  many  citizens  the  state  would  have  been  be- 
reaved, if  he  had  listened  lo  the  demands  of  the  contending  factions.  As 
a  witness  of  the  goodness  of  his  plans,  Solon  calls  the  great  goddess 
Earth,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  whose  surface  had  before  this  time  been 
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covered  with  numerous  boundary-stones,  in  sign  of  the  ground's  being 
mortgaged ;  these  he  had  succeeded  in  removing,  and  in  restnnng  liie 
land  in  full  property  to  the  mortgagers.  Thia  fragmpnt  is  well  worth 
reading,  since  it  gives  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  pohtical  aitualion  of  Athens 
at  the  time  aa  it  does  of  Solon's  iambic  styie.  It  bho»  s  a  truly  Attic  en- 
ergy and  address  in  defending  a  favorite  cause,  while  it  contains  the  first 
germs  of  that  power  of  speech  which  afterward  came  to  maturity  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  Athenian  stage,  and  in  the  oratory  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  dialect  and  expressions,  the  po- 
etry of  Solon  retains  more  of  the  Ionic  cast.'  The  editions  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Solon  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  76, 

4.  HippoNAi  ('Iinriii«i{),  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was,  after  Archilochne 
and  Simonides,  the  third  of  the  classical  iambic  poets  of  Greece.  He 
flourished  B.C.  546-520.  Lilte  others  of  the  early  poets,  Hipponax  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  liberty.  The  tyrants  of  his  native  city  hav- 
ing expelled  him  (rom  his  home,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  ClaMraense,  for 
which  reason  he  is  sometimes  cailed  a  Clazomenian."  He  Jived  at  the 
latter  place  in  great  poverty,  and,  according  to  one  account,  died  of  want. 
In  person  Hipponas  was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,  hut  veiy  strong.'  The  two 
brothers  Buf^lus  and  Athenis,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made  statues 
of  Hipponax,  in  which  Ihey  caricatured  Lis  natural  ugliness,  and  he,  in  re- 
turn,directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry  against  them,  and  espe- 
cially against  Bupalus.'  Later  writers  add  that  the  sculptors  hanged  them- 
selves in  despair.  This,  however,  is  probahly  a  mere  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  resemblance  between  the  stories  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponas, 
since  Pliny  contradicts  the  account  of  the  suicide  of  Bupalus  by  referring 
to  works  of  his  which  were  executed  at  a  later  period.  As  for  the  frag- 
ment of  Hipponax,' 'Q  K\afo»i*VoiM  BoiVoJios  MTJKTeieei'.if  itreallybehis 
ffor  it  is  only  quoted  anonymously  by  Rufinus),'  instead  of  beuig  consid- 
ered a  proof  of  the  story,  it  should  more  probably  be  regarded  as  having 
formed,  through  a  too  literal  interpretation,  one  source  of  the  error. 

The  satire  of  Hipponax,  however,  was  not  concentrated  entirely  on 
certain  individuals ;  ftom  existing  fragments  it  appears  rather  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  general  view  of  life,  taken,  however,  on  its  ridiculous 
or  grotesque  side.  He  severely  chastised  the  luxury  of  his  Ionian  breth- 
ren ;  he  did  not  spare  his  own  parents ;  and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicule 
the  gods.  His  language  is  Med  with  words  taken  from  common  hfe, 
such  as  the  names  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  of  ordinary  utensils 
current  among  the  working  people.  He  evident^  strives  to  make  his 
iambics  local  pictures  Ml  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  trath.  For 
this  purpose,  the  change  which  Hipponas  devised  in  the  iambic  metre  was 
as  'felicitous  as  it  was  bold ;  he  crippled  the  rapid  agile  gait  of  the  iambic, 
by  transforming  the  last  foot  from  a  pure  iambus  to  a  spondee,  contrary 
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to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  mode  of  versification.  The 
metre  thus  maimed  and  stripped  of  its  beauty  and  regularity,  t^d  tech- 
nically made  Hf^uSfuis,  was  a  perfectly  appropriate  rhythmical  form  for 
the  delineation  of  such  pictures  of  intellectual  deformity  as  Hipponax 
delighted  in.  As  this  new  species  of  veree  had  hence  a  sort  of  halting 
movement,  it  obtained  the  name  of  CjiMiamius  (xH^la^J8l^I),  "  lame  iam- 
bic," or  Lanius  Season  (tanSas  irgiC^v),  "  limping  iambic."  Iambics  of  this 
kind  are  still  more  cumbrous  and  halting  when  the  Mb  foot  is  also  a  spon- 
dee ;  which,  indeed,  according  to  the  original  structure,  is  not  forbidden. 
These  last  were  called  IscMoirhogic, "  broken-backed"  {lexio^ayutoi),  and 
were  invented  by  another  iambographer  named  Ananius,  They  are  very 
rarely  used  by  Hipponax.  The  choliambics  of  Hipponax  were  imitated 
bj  many  later  writers ;  among  others  by  Babrius,  whose  Fables  are  com- 
posed entirely  in  fins  metre.' 

Hipponax  wrote  also  a  parody  on  the  Ihad.  He  may  be  said  to  occupy 
a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and  Aristophanes,  He  is  as  bitter, 
but  not  so  earnest  as  the  former,  while,  in  lightness  and  jocoseness,  he 
more  resembles  the  latter.  There  are  stili  extant  about  a  hundred  lines 
of  his  poems  which  are  collected  by  Welcker  (Hipponaelis  el  Ananii  lam- 
bographtmim  Fragvievia,  Gottiag.,  1817,  4to),  Bergk  <i*oe(fli  iyriei  Grfflci), 
Schneidewin  (Dekclas  Poesis  Gtacorum),  and  by  Meineke,  in  Lachmann'a 
edition  of  Babrius,  Berol.,  1845. 

5.  ANANina  ('Aidi'io!),  a  Greek  iambic  poet,  contemporary  with  Hippo- 
nax, flouriahed  about  540  B.C.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  ischiorrhogic  iambics,  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  Ananius 
has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literary  history  distinct  from  that 
■  of  Hipponax.  In  Alexandrea  their  poems  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
forming  one  collection ;  and  thus  the  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  passage  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  was  often 
lost,  or  never  existed.  Hence,  in  the  uncertainty  wliich  is  the  true  au- 
thor, the  same  verse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both.'  The  few  fragments 
which  are  attributed  wiUi  certainty  to  Ananius  are  so  completely  in  the 
tone  of  Hipponax,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  labor  to  attenqit  to  point  out 
any  characteristic  difference.  These  fragments  appear  with  those  of 
Hipponax  in  the  edition  of  Welcker,  and  in  the  collections  mentioned  in 
the  previous  article,^ 


V.  Akin  to  the  Iambic  are  two  kinds  of  poetry,  which,  tliough  difl'ering 
widely  from  each  other,  have  both  their  source  in  the  turn  for  the  delin- 
eation of  the  ludicrous,  and  both  stand  in  a  close  historical  relation  to  the 
iambic :  I.  Fable,  originally  called  oTms,  and  afterward,  i( 
liSBos  and  kdyosi  and,  2.  Fagodv. 

VI.  With  regard  to  FaMe,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  other  ci 
particularly  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  may  have  arisen  ftom  a  child-like^ 
playful  view  of  the  character  and  habits  of  animals,  which  frequently  aug- 

'  MuUer,  Hi3t.  Gt.  Ul.,  p.  143 ;  Smilh,  Diet.  Biag,:,  s.  v.       =  Alius.,  xlv..  p,  («»,  c 
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gest  a  comparison  with  the  nature  and  incidents  of  human  life.  In  Greece, 
however,  it  originated  in  an  intentional  travestie  of  homan  affairs.  The 
oI™s  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  an  admonition,  or  rather  a  reproof,  veiled, 
either  from  fear  of  an  excess  of  franltneas,  or  from  love  of  fun  and  jest, 
beneath  the  fiction  of  an  occurrence  happening  among  beasts.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  aivos  at  its  very  first  appearance  in  Hesiod.'  Archil- 
oehiis  employed  the  ar™i  in  a  similar  maimer  in  his  iambics  against  Lj- 
cambes."  In  like  manner  Stestohorus  cautioned  his  countrymen,  the  Hi- 
mereaits,  against  Phalaris,  by  the  fable  of  the  horse,  who,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  stag,  took  the  man  on  his  back,  and  thus  became  bis  slave.' 

VII.  It  is  probable  that  the  taste  for  fables  of  beasts,  and  nnmefous 
similar  inventions,  found  tlieir  way  into  Greece  from  the  East,  sinc«  this 
sort  of  symbolical  and  veiled  narrative  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Ori- 
ental than  with  the  Greek  character.  Indeed,  the  very  names  given  by 
the  Greeks  contain  a  distinct  avowal  of  this.  Thus,  one  kind  of  fable 
was  called  the  Libyan,  which  we  may,  therefore,  infer  was  of  African 
origin,  and  was  introduced  into  Greece  through  Oyrene.  To  this  class 
belongs,  according  to  .lEschylus,  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  wounded  eagle, 
who,  looking  at  the  feathering  of  the  arrow  with  which  he  was  pierced, 
exclaimed, "  I  perish  by  feathers  drawn  from  my  own  wing.'"  From  this 
example,  we  see  that  the  Libyan  fable  belonged  to  the  class  of  fables  of 
animals.  So  also  did  the  sorts  to  which  later  teachers  of  rhetoric  give 
the  names  of  the  Cyprian  and  the  Cilician.  The  contest  between  the 
oLve  and  the  bay,  on  Mount  Tmolus,  is  cited  as  a  fable  of  the  ancient 
Indians.'' 

VIII.  The  C'arian  stories  or  fables,  however,  were  taken  from  human 
life,  as,  for  instance,  that  quoted  by  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  Timocreon  and 
Simonides.  A  Carian  fisherman,  in  the  winter,  sees  a  sea-polypus,  and 
he  says  to  himself,  "  If  I  dive  to  catch  it,  I  shall  be  frozen  to  death ;  if  1 
donf  catch  it,  my  children  must  starve."'  The  Sybaritic  fables,  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,  have  a  similar  character.'  Both  the  Sybaritic 
and  -ilsopian  fiibles  are  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  jests  or  ludicrous 
stories  (7tXora),  As  regards  .^sop  himself,  Bentley  has  shown  that  he 
was  very  far  from  being  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  poets,  and 
still  less  as  a  writer.  They  considered  him  merely  an  ingenious  fabulist, 
under  whose  name  a  number  of  fables,  often  applicable  to  human  afiairs, 
were  current,  and  to  whom,  at  a  later  period,  nearly  all  that  were  either 
invented  or  derived  from  any  other  source  were  attributed.  His  history 
has  been  dressed  out  by  the  later  Greeks  with  all  manner  of  droll  and 
whimsical  incidents.  What  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient  writers 
down  to  Aristotle  is,  however,  confined  to  the  following ; 

IX.  jEeop  (AKrairoi)  was  a  slave  of  the  Samian  ladmon,  who  hved  in 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis,  the  reign  of  which  monarch  be^ns 
B.C.  569.  According  to  the  statement  of  Eugeon,  an  old  Samian  his- 
torian, he  was  a  native  of  the  Thracian  city  of  Mesembria,  which  existed 

1  Op.  a  B.,  1.  fflK,  sm-  '  Freg.  nnvlii.,  Oaitf.  '  Ariit.,  Rhel.,  li.,  SO. 

■  Wafe,  BJrei.  Gr.,viil.  ii,.p.  11.  '     i  ArMoph■,Vcsf,.,\'iS'3,U^,Ui^. 
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long  before  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Byzantines  in  the  roign  oi 
Accordii^  to  a  less  authentic  account,  he  was  from  Cotyicum,  in  Phrygia. 
It  seems  that  his  wit  and  pleasantry  procured  hmi  his  freedom ;  for, 
though  he  rematned  in  ladmon's  family,  it  must  have  been  as  a  freedman, 
or  he  could  not,  as  Atistotie  relates,  have  appeared  puhhcly  as  the  de- 
fender  of  a  demagogue,  on  which  occasion  he  told  a  ^hle  in  support  of 
his  client.  It  is  generally  received  as  certain  that  ^sop  perished  at 
Delphi  i  the  Delphians,  exasperated  by  his  sarcastic  fables,  having  put 
him  to  death  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  temple.'  The  fables  now  extant 
in  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  jEsop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of 
these  there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  containing  136  fables, 
published  first  A.D.  1610,  from  MSS.,  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy 
a  forgery,  that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demades,  who  lived  300  years  after 
jEsop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence  from  the  book  of  Job.  Some  of 
the  passages  BenWey  has  shown  to  be  fragments  of  choliambic  verses, 
and  has  made  it  tolerably  certain  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius. 
The  second  collection  was  made  by  Masunus  Planudes,  the  monk  of  Con- 
stantinople, Uving  in  the  fourteenth  cenfuiy.  The  third  collection  was 
foand  in  a  MS.  at  Florence,  and  published  in  1809,  Its  date  is  about  a 
century  before  the  time  of  Planudes." 

The  two  best  editions  of  .lEsop  are,  that  of  De  Furia,  containing  the 
new  fables  from  the  Florentine  MS.,  Florent.,  1809,  8vo,  reprinted  at 
Leipsie,  and  also  by  Coray,  at  Paris,  in  tbe  following  year ;  and  that  of 
Schneider,  Breslau,  1810,  8vo. 

X.  Attempts  were  probably  made  at  an  early  period  to  give  a  poetical 
form  to  the  .Xsopian  fable.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  thus  beguiled  his 
imprisonment.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  following  his  example  (B.C.  330), 
turned  jEsop's  fables  into  verse,  and  collected  them  in  a  boot ;  and,  after 
him,  an  author  whose  name  is  unknown,  published  them  in  elegiacs,  of 
which  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  .^sop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is 
Baskius  (BdffiKO!),  called  also  Babgias  (BajSpfat),  and  sometimes  Ctibeias 
(ToBpias),  an  author  of  no  mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
among  fabulists  with  Phsedrus  and  Lafontaine.  He  lived,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  little  before  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  made  his  version  in  choli- 
ambics.  This  version  consisted  of  ten  books,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments were  known  until  within  a  few  years,  when  a  manuscript,  contain- 
ing 133  fables,  was  discovered  on  Mount  Athos.  Later  writers  of  .^Eso- 
pean  fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turned  Hie  poems  of 
Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did  it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many 
choliambic  verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  (ables,  as  Bentley  has  shown 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Fables  of  jEsop,^  and  as  Tyrwhitt  has  proved 
still  more  dearly.*  The  latest  editions  of  Babrius  are,  that  of  Boisson- 
ade,  Paris,  1844,  8vo;  in  which  the  newly- discovered  fables  first  ap- 

'  JtfWfcr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lil.,  p.  14fl.  '  Simik,  Did.  Biegr.,  s.  v. 
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peared  ;  that  of  Lachmaim,  Berol,  1845;  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Torie., 
1846;  and  of  Lewis,  Load,,  1847. 

XI,  The  other  kind  of  poetiy  to  which  we  referred  was  Parody  (irap^i- 
Sio).  This  was  anderstoodbythe  ancients,  as  it  is  byomselyea,  to  mean 
an  adoption  of  the  form  of  some  celebrated  poem,  with  such  changes  ia 
the  matter  as  to  produce  a  totally  different  effect ;  and  generally  to  sub- 
stitute mean  and  ridiculous  for  eierated  poetical  sentiments.  Thia  con- 
trast between  the  grand  and  sublime  images  suggested  to  the  memory, 
and  the  comic  ones  introduced  in  their  stead,  renders  parody  peculiarly 
fitted  to  place  any  subject  in  a  ludicrous,  grotesque,  and  trivial  light.  The 
purpose  of  it,  however,  was  not,  in  general,  to  detract  from  the  reverei 
due  to  the  ancient  poet  (who,  in  most  instances,  was  Homer)  by  this  tr 
esty,  but  only  to  add  zest  and  pungency  to  the  satire.' 


CHAPTER  XVI, 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— mnimuflt 

LYRIC    POETR Y~~-continued. 

I.  In  the  Elegiac  and  Iambic  styles  of  poetry,  the  former  suited  to  the 
expression  of  grief,  the  latter  to  the  expression  of  anger,  hatred,  and  con- 
tempt, Greek  poetiy  entered  the  domain  of  real  life.  Still,  however,  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms  of  poetry  was  reserved  for  the  iuTention  of 
future  poets.  The  elegy  and  the  iambic  versification  contained  the  germs 
of  the  lyric  style,  but  the  principal  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry,  strictly 
so  called,  was  its  connection  witli  mime,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental. 
This  connection,  indeed,  existed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  epic,  and  still 
more  in  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry ;  but  singing  was  not  essential  in  those 
styles.  Such  a  recitation  by  a  rhapsodist,  as  was  usual  for  epic  poetry, 
also  served,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  for  elegiac,  and  in  great  part  for 
iambic  verses. 

II.  Singing,  however,  and  a  continued  instrumentalaccompaniment,  are 
appropriate  where  the  expression  of  feehng  or  passion  is  inconsistent  with 
a  more  measured  and  equable  mode  of  recitation.  Moreover,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  strong  feeling  required  more  pauses  and  resting-places,  the 
verses  in  lyric  poetry,  strictly  so  caUed,  naturally  fell  into  atn/ples  of  great- 
er or  less  length,  each  of  which  comprised  several  varieties  of  metre,  and 
admitted  of  an  appropriate  termination.  This  arrangement  of  the  strophes 
was,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  dancing,  which  was  naturally, 
though  not  necessarily,  associated  with  lyric  poetry  in  this  its  stricter 

III.  The  Greek  lyric  poetry,  therefore,  in  the  stricter  sense  ■"  ™*''"i> 
we  are  now  considering  it,  was  characterized  by  the  expression  u.  u 
and  more  impassioned  feeling,  and  a  more  swelling  and  impetuous 
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than  the  elegiac  or  iambic  metre ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  appropriate  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  oflen  by  the 
movements  and  figures  of  the  dance.  In  this  union  of  the  sister  arts,  po- 
etry was  indeed  predominant,  and  music  and  dancing  were  only  employed 
to  enforce  and  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  higher  att.  Yet  music  in 
its  turn  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence  on  poetry ;  so  that,  as  it  became 
more  cultivated,  the  choice  of  the  musical  measure  decided  the  tone  of 
the  whole  poem. 

IV.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry, 
strictly  so  called,  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  some  account  must  be 
given  of  early  Grecian  music.  Not,  indeed,  a  technical  analysis  of  the 
art,  which  would  be  here  quite  out  of  place,  but  some  remarks  merely  on 
its  elementary  histoid,  in  connection  with  brief  sketches  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  primitive  improvers  of  Greek  musical  science, 

V.  The  mythical  traditions  respecting  Orpheus,  Philammon,  Chryso- 
tbemis,  and  other  minstrels  of  the  early  times,  bemg  set  aside,  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  music  begins  with  Terpandeb,  the  Lesbian,'  who  appears 
to  have  been  properly  the  founder  of  it.  He  first  reduced  to  rule  the 
different  modes  of  singing  which  prevaUed  in  different  countries,  and 
formed  out  of  these  rude  strains  a  connected  system,  from  which  the 
Greek  music  never  departed  throughout  all  the  improvements  and  refine- 
ments of  later  ages.  It  is  probable  that  Terpander  belonged  to  a  family 
who  derived  their  practice  of  music  from  the  ancient  Pierian  bards  of 
Bteotia,  The  Cohans  of  Lesbos  had  their  origin  in  Bieotia,  the  country 
to  which  the  worship  of  the  mnses  and  the  Thracian  hymns  belonged ; 
and  they  probably  brought  with  them  the  fii^  radiments  of  poetry.  This 
migration  of  the  art  of  the  muses  is  ingeniously  expressed  by  the  le- 
gend, that,  after  the  murder  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  Mienads,  his  head 
and  lyre  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  borne  upon  its  waves  to  Lesbos, 
whence  singing  and  the  music  of  the  cithara  flourished  m  this  the  most 
musical  of  islands.  The  grave  supposed  to  contain  the  head  of  Orpheus 
was  shown  in  Antissa,  a  small  town  of  Lesbos;'  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  that  spot  the  nightingales  sang  most  sweetly.  In  Antissa,  also, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  Terpander  was 
born  In  this  way,  the  domestic  impressions  and  the  occupations  of  his 
y  u  h  may  have  prepared  Terpander  for  the  great  undertaking  which  he 
aft       a  d  p    formed. 

A  d  ng  0  the  best  opinion,  Terpander  flourished  between  B.C.  700 
and  b50  O  his  early  life  in  Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  We  find  him 
ub  qu  n  removing  from  Lesbos  to  Sparta,  where  he  introduced  his 
ne  m    f  music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or  system 

d  aa  hat  existed  in  Greece.=  Terpander's  connection  with  Lace- 
daemon  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  invitation  by  the  Spartan  rulers  to 
visit  their  city  during  a  period  of  intestine  discord.  This  st«p  was  taken 
by  them  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the  Delphic  priestess,  by  whom 
the  Lesbian  musician  had  been  pointed  out  as  the  destmed  means  of  rec- 
'  Find.  ap.  J!«m.,  xi?.,p.  63S.  ri;  PIm.,  Be  Mkj.,  30,  p.  1141, c;  SaiO.,  3.  v 
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onciling  the  hostUe  factions.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  effect  of  his 
music  on  the  Spaitans,  that  the  contending  parties,  dissolved  in  tears,  era- 
braced  each  other,  and  buried  all  previous  differences  in  oblivion.'  Fix- 
ing his  abode  in  that  city,  he  fulfiHed,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
functions  of  state  poet  and  musician  amid  universal  admiration  and 
esteem.  After  his  death  his  memory  was  revered,  and  his  compositions 
were  regarded  as  models  to  all  sueeeeding  professors  of  citharcedic  art. 
His  system  continued  to  flourish  up  to  the  time  of  hie  countryman  Phry- 
nis,  whose  innovations,  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  were  regarded 
as  conuptions  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  muBic' 

Great  as  was  Terpander's  fame,  however,  as  an  original  genius,  his 
merits  would  yet  appear,  from  the  more  ^ithentio  notices,  to  have  con- 
sisted less  in  actual  discovery  than  in  the  adaptation,  to  Greek  tastes  and 
habits,  of  refinements  of  art  already  femiliar  to  the  cultivated  nations  of 
Asia.  The  moat  celebrated  novelty  for  which  he  obtained  credit  was  the 
invention  of  the  seven-«tringed  lyre,'  by  the  addition  of  three  chords  to 
the  old  tetrachord  instrument.  This,  however,  can  not  be  considered,  nor 
has  it  been  so  understood  by  the  more  critical  even  of  his  own  country- 
men, as  indicating  the  first  actual  constraction  of  a  stringed  instrument 
with  the  compass  of  an  octave.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  more 
eiviUzed  nations  of  Asia  possessed,  before  his  time,  instrument  of  equal 
or  greater  compass ;  and  Terpander  is  stated,  on  no  less  authority  than 
that  of  Pindar,  to  have  founded  his  improvements  of  the  Greek  citharaon 
a  Lydian  instrument  of  two  octaves,  called  a  magadU,  which,  under  the 
Greek  name  of  mjKTti  or  fidp^itav,  he  had  also  the  merit  (though  this  some 
modern  critics  doubt)  of  first  introducing  into  Europe.' 

Terpander  is  also  the  accredited  inventor  of  the  art  of  writmg  music ;' 
and  there  eanbelittledoubtof  his  having  possessed  a  system  of  notation, 
forming  the  basis  of  that  still  in  use.  Here  again,  however,  his  services 
are  probably  to  he  understood  rather  in  the  way  of  adaptation  to  native 
Greek  practice  than  of  original  discovery.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  set 
his  own  verses  and  those  of  Homer  to  certain  citharcedic  nomes,  and  sang 
them  in  the  musical  contests ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  names 
to  the  various  citharcedic  nomes.  These  nomes  were  simjde  tones,  from 
which  others  could  be  derived  by  slight  variations ;  and  these  latter  were 
called  ^iKi,.  That  the  nomes  of  Terpander  were  entirely  of  his  own  com- 
position is  not  very  probable,  and,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
some  of  them  were  derived  from  old  tunes,  ascribed  to  the  ancient  bards, 
and  others  from  national  melodies.  The  remains  of  Terpander'a  poetry, 
which  no  doubt  consisted  entirely  of  religiotis  hymns,  consist  of  a  few 
fragments,  contauied  in  the  collections  of  Bergk  and  Schneidewin. 

VI.  Another  ancient  master,  the  Phrygian  Olthfits,  so  much  enlarged 
the  system  of  the  Greek  music,  that  Plutarch  considers  him,  and  not 
Terpander,  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it.  The  date,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  history  of  this  Olympus,  are  involved  in  obscurity,  by  a  confusion 
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between  him  (who  is  certainly  as  historical  aa  Terpandor)  and  a  mjtho- 
logica!  Olympus,  who  is  connected  with  the  first  founders  of  the  Phrygian 
rehgion  and  worship.  Even  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  learned  treatise  upon 
moaie,  has  marked  the  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Olym- 
pus, has  stUl  attributed  inventions  to  the  labulous  Olympus  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  historical  one.  The  ancient  Olympus  is  quite  lost  in 
the  dawn  of  mythical  legends ;  he  is  the  favorite  and  disciple  of  Hie 
Phrygian  Silenus,  Marsyas,  who  invented  the  flute,  and  used  it  in  his 
unfortunate  contest  with  the  cithara  of  the  Hellenic  god  ApoUo.' 

The  later  Olympus,  whom  we  are  here  considering,  was  a  Phrygian, 
and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  family  of  native  musicians,  since  he  was  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  first  Olympus.  He  is  placed  by  Plutarch  at  the 
head  of  auletjc  music,  as  Terpander  stood  at  the  head  of  the  cithartedic ; 
and,  on  account  of  his  inventions  in  the  art,  Plutarch  even  assigns  to  hun, 
rather  than  to  Terpander,  the  honor  of  being  the  father  of  Greek  music, 
as  we  have  already  remarked  (ipxifrii  t^j  'Eaaijuk^s  koI  kba^s  iiobitik^s).' 
With  respect  to  his  age,  Miiller  places  him,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  after 
Terpander  and  before  Thaletas,  that  is,  between  the  30lh  and  40th  Olym- 
piads, B.C.  eeO-620.  Though  a  Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be 
reehoned  among  the  Greek  musicians,  for  al!  the  accounts  make  Greece 
the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity,  and  his  subjects  Greek ;  and  he  had 
Greek  disciples,  such  as  Crates  and  Hierax.'  He  may,  in  fiiot,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  naturalized  in  Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had 
iweviously  been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Of  the  particular  tunes  (vi/uii)  ascribed  to  hun,  the  most  important  was 
the  'Afiy^Tfias  r6ixiK,  a  mournful  and  passionate  strain,  of  the  rhythm  of 
which  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  from  a  passage  in  the  Orestes  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  was  set  to  it,  as  the  passage  itself  tells  us.  A  dirge  also, 
in  honor  of  the  slain  Python,  was  said  to  have  been  played  by  Olympus, 
at  Delphi,  and  in  the  Lydian  style.  Olympus  was  a  great  inventor  in 
rhythm  as  well  as  in  music.  To  the  two  existing  species  of  rhythm,  the 
laoy,  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  are  equal  (as  in  the  dactyl  and  anapiest), 
and  the  Sat/Jaioy,  in  which  the  arsis  is  twice  the  length  of  the  thesis  (as 
in  the  iambus  and  trochee),  he  added  a  third,  the  iiiiixiop,  in  which  the 
length  of  the  arsis  is  equal  to  two  short  syllables,  and  that  of  tlie  thesis  to 
three,  as  in  the  Cretic  (.i-  —  — ),  the  P^ons  (-L  ^  „  ^,  &c.),  and  the 

Baceliius  {— -i ).    There  is  no  mention  of  any  poems  composed  by 

Olympus.' 

Vn.  Thi,i.et*8  {9oaV").  or  Thjles  (@iAvs},  maits  the  third  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Greek  music.  A  native  of  Crete,  he  found  means  to  ex- 
press in  a  musical  form  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  by  which  he  produced  a  strong  unpression  upon  the 
other  Greeks.  He  seems  to  have  been  partly  a  priest  and  partly  an  art- 
ist ;  and  from  this  circumstance  iiis  history  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  is 
called  a  Gortynian,  but  is  also  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Cnossus  or 
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Elyins,'  In  compliance,  according  to  tradition,  witli  an  invitatioa  which 
th  Sp  rt  ns  sent  to  him  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  he  removed  to  Spar- 
ta h  by  the  sacred  character  of  his  psans,  and  the  inHuence  of  his 
1  appeased  the  wrath  of  ApoUo,  who  had  visited  the  city  with  a 
pi  g  d  he  composed  the  factions  of  the  citizens,  who  were  at  enmity 

th  another."  He  introduced  from  Crete  certain  principles  or  ele- 
m  t  f  music  and  rhythm  which  did  not  exist  in  Terpander's  system, 
nd  th  by  founded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which  flourished 
t  Sp  rt  The  date  of  Thaletaa  is  uncertain ;  he  seems  to  have  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  670  or  660,  and  how  much  before  or  after  these  dates 
can  not  be  determined.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  he  was  already  dis- 
tinguished in  Crete,  while  Terpander  flourished  at  Sparta.  We  have  no 
remains  of  his  poetry.  Plutarch  and  other  writers  speak  of  him  as  a 
lyric  foet,  and  Suidas  mentions,  as  his  works,  uftij  and  irorfuBTo  tito  uir- 

VIII.  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletaa  are  distinguished  by  the  sali- 
ent peculiarities  which  belong  to  inventive  genius.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  mdividuaJ  characteristics  in  the  numerous  masters  who  followed 
them  between  the  40th  and  50th  Olympiads.  By  the  efforts  of  these 
■rs,  however,  music  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  degree  of 
It  which  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  Pindar.' 


CHAPTER  XVII, 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD  — con(mM. 

LYino    POETH Y — continued. 


I.  The  Lyric  Poeiiy  ^oper  of  the  Greeks,  or  Lyric  poetry  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  is  of  two  kinds,  which  were  cultivated  by  diflerent 
schools  of  poets,  the  name  which  is  eonmionly  given  to  poets  livhig  in  the 
same  country,  and  fonowing  the  same  rules  of  composition.  Of  these 
two  schools  one  is  called  the  ^dic,  the  other  the  Doric. 

n.  The  jBofe  school  is  so  called  because  it  flourished  among  Che  jEo- 
lians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  The  Doric 
school  was  so  called  because,  though  it  was  diffused  over  the  whole  of 
Grreece,  yet  it  was  first  and  principally  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  Sicily. .  The  difference  of  origin  appears  also  in  the 
dialects  of  these  two  schools.  The  Lesbian  school  wrote  in  tlie  Mdic 
dialect,  as  it  is  still  to  be  found  in*  inscriptions  in  that  island,  while  the 
Doric  employed  almost  indifferently  either  a  mitigated  Dorism  or  the  epic 
dialect,  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  limited 
use  of  Doric  forms. 

HI,  These  two  schools  differ  essentially  in  every  respect,  as  much  in 
Che  suhjee*  as  in  the  form  and  style  of  their  poems.    To  begin  with  the 

■  Siiirf,, «.  «. ;  SfiiHer,  p.  159.  ■  Pausrai.,  i.,  14,  4  ■  Fhil.,  Lyairg.,  4. 
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mode  of  reeitation  -.  tho  Doric  ijric  poetry  was  intended  to  be  executed 
by  chorases,  and  to  be  sung  to  choral  dances,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  choral  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  .^olic  is  never  called  cho- 
ral because  it  was  meant  1«  be  recited  by  a  single  person,  who  accom- 
panied his  recitation  with  a  stringed  instrument,  generally  the  lyre,  and 
with  suitable  gestures.  The  structure  of  the  Doric  lyric  strophe  is  com- 
prehensive, and  often  very  artificial,  inasmuch  as  the  ear,  which  might 
perhapa  be  unable  to  detect  the  recurring  rhythms,  was  assisted  by  the 
eye,  which  could  follow  the  different  movements  of  the  chorus ;  and  thus 
the  spectator  was  able  to  understand  the  intricate  and  artificial  plan  of 
the  compos  tion.  The  ^olic  lyric  poetry,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  mnch 
more  hn  itcd,  and  either  consisted  of  verses  joined  together,  or  else  it 
formed  of  a  few  short  verses,  strophes  in  which  the  same  verse  is  fre- 
qnentlv  repeated,  and  the  conclusion  is  effected  by  a  change  in  the  versi- 
ficat  oi    or  by  the  addition  of  a  short  final  verse. 

IV  Ti  e  strophes  of  tlie  Doric  lyric  poetry  were  also  often  combined, 
by  annex  ng  to  two  strophes  corresponding  with  one  another  {the  first 
technically  called  strophe,  and  the  second  antistrophe)  a  third  and  difiTerent 
one,  called  epode.  The  origin  of  this  (according  to  the  ancients)  is  that 
the  chorus,  having  performed  one  movement  during  the  strophe,  returned 
to  their  former  position  during  the  antistrophe,  and  then  remained  mo- 
tionless for  a  time,  during  which  the  epode  is  sung.  The  short  strophes 
of  the  jEolic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  otlier  hand,  follow  each  other  in  equal  ■ 
measm-e,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  epodes.  The  jEoIic  strophe 
is  sometunes  caBed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Mdic  strophe ;  She  Dorian, 
in  like  manner,  the  Choric  strophe. 

V.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that 
poems  for  choral  exhibition  were  never  composed  by  the  .Solie  poets; 
for  choruses  were  undoubtedly  performed  in  Lesbos,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Several  of  the  Lesbian  lyric  poems,  of  which  we  have 
Iragments  and  accounts,  appear  to  have  been  composed  for  choral  reci- 
tation. But  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  lyric  poetry  was  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  ideas  and  sentiments  with  warmth  and  frankness. 
These  sentiments  formed  a  natiural  expression  in  the  native  dialect  of 
these  poets,  the  ancient  .^olic,  which  has  a  character  of  sunplicity  and 
fondne^ ;  the  epic  dialect,  the  general  language  of  Gfreek  poetry,  beuig 
only  used  aparingly,  in  order  to  soften  and  elevate  (his  popular  dialect. 
Unhappily,  the  works  of  these  poets  were  allowed  to  perish  at  a  time 
when  they  had  become  unintelligible  from  the  singularity  of  their  dialect, 
and  the  condensation  of  their  thoughts.  To  this  cause,  and  not  to  the 
warmth  of  their  erotic  descriptions,  is  to  be  attributed  the  obhvion  to 
which  they  were  consigned.  For  if  literary  works  had  been  condemned 
on  moral  grounds  of  this  kind,  the  writings  of  Martial  and  Petronlus,  and 
many  poems  of  the  Anthology,  would  not  now  exist,  while  Alcreus  and 
Sappho  would  probably  be  extant,' 

VI.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  ae  biographies  of  the  poets  be- 
longing  to  the  two  schools  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  it  will 
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be  proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  orders  and  occasions  of  lyric  per- 
formances, more  particularly  as  many  terms  connected  with  these  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  those  biographies,  which  it  wiU  be  less  ci 
then  to  esplain. 


VII.  The  various  modes  of  adapting  lyric  poetry  to  those  festive  rites 
pubUc  or  private,  with  which  ita  higher  cultivation  was  so  vitally  con- 
nected, have  special  claims  on  our  attention,,  since  they  supply  one  of  the 
most  striking,  illustrations  of  the  fertfle  genius  and  discriminating  taste 
of  the  Greek  nation.  From  Olympus  down  to  the  work-shop  or  the  sheep- 
fold,  from  Jove  and  ApoUo  to  the  wandering  mendicant,  every  rank  and 
degree  of  the  Greek  community,  divine  or  human,  had  its  own  proper  al- 
lotment of  poetical  celebration.  The  gods  had  their  In/mns,  nomet,  pmant, 
and  dithfTOMhi ;  great  men  their  ene<mi'm  and  spnadai  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  their  erotica  and  sym^oaiaca ;  the  mourner  his  Ikrenodia  and  ele- 
gies ;  the  vme-dreaser  his  epilenia ;  the  herdsmen  their  bucdica ;  even  the 
beggar  his  eiresione  and  ckeiidojosma.  The  number  of  these  varieties  of 
Grecian  song  recorded  under  distinct  titles,  and  most  of  them  enjoying  a 
certain  benefit  of  scientific  culture,  amounts  to  upward  of  fifty,' 

Vin.  A  portion,  indeed,  of  this  number  no  longer  exist  but  in  name ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  unmediately  connected  with  the  great 
public  festivals,  few  have  been  described  with  soch  precision,  or  are  so 
clearly  illustrated  by  existing  specimens,  as  to  Supply  materials  for  treat- 
ment as  distmct  heads  of  subject.  Those  which  in  this  more  tangible 
capacity  chiefly  claim  attention  are-the  following :  the  Hymn,  Nome,  F/eoh, 
Hyporekem,  Proaadiam,  ParChema,  DUhyramh,  Threnus,  Symposiaca,  Biico- 
mia,  Epimcia,  Erotka,  Gamclm,  Embatsria.  This  catalogue  maybe  ranged 
under  two  general  heads,  of  Sacred,  and  Profime  or  Secular :»  the  former 
comprising  poems  in  exclusive  honor  of  the  gods ;  the  latter,  those  de- 
voted, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  human  concems  or  interests.  To  the  for- 
mer head  belong  the  hymn,  nome,  ptean,  hyporchem,  prosodium,  dithy- 
ramb ;  to  the  latter,  the  symposiaca,  encomia,  epinicia,  erotica,  gameha, 
embateria.  As  an  intermediate  class,  partaking  of  both  characters,  may 
be  ranked  the  threnus  and  parthenia.  We  will  now  proceed  to  ofibr  a  brief 
account  of  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  pjean,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated. 

IX,  The  first  two  names  in  the  above  hst,  Hymn  and  Nome,  are  rather 
generic  terms  apphcable  to  every  more  dignified  species  of  lyric  composi- 
tions, than  designations  of  any  particular  class  of  ode.  The  psan,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  hymn  of  rejoicing  or  triumph ;  the  prosodium,  the  proces- 
sional hymn ;  the  proimninm,  the  introductory  hymn  to  the  sacred  office 
in  the  sanctuary.  In  later  times,  however,  the  title  Hymn  appears  to 
have  attached,  in  a  peeuhar  sense,  to  the  odes  sung  by  the  chorus  during 
the  sacrifice,  when  stationary  around  the  altar.    Nomt  (mJ^Ms),  in  its  orig- 
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inal  more  compreliBnsiye  signilication,  denoted  simply  that  more  definite 
adaptation  of  musiual  to  poetic  numbers,  which  forms  the  essence  of  all 
lyric  composition,  as  distinct  from  the  continuous  chant  or  recitative  of 
the  old  epic  minstrelsy  !n  the  more  advanced  stages  of  lyric  art,  how- 
ever, tlie  term  is  restncted,  m  a  proper  sense,  to  a  certain  more  solemn 
order  of  hymn  or  anthem,  the  older  specimens  of  whidi  were  marked  by 
a  peculiar  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style,  and  passed  generally  current  as 
productions  of  the  earhest  and  purest  periods  of  lyric  art.' 

X.  The  term  Hypcn-chem  {Mpxni^)  denotes,  in  familiar  usage,  both  a 
lively  kind  of  mimic  dance,  and  the  branch  of  lyric  composition  by  which 
that  dance  was  accompanied.'  The  musical  or  poetical  element  of  the 
hyporchem,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  cultivation,  appears  in  style  and 
numbers  to  have  closely  resembled  the  psean.  Both  performances  were 
;onnected  preferably,  during  their  best  period,  with  the  worship  of  Apollo ; 
and  a  favorite  measure  of  both  was  the  Cretic  orpteonio.  Much  similar- 
ity is,  accordingly,  observable  between  existing  specimens  of  each  order 
of  composition ;  and  among  the  ancient  critics  themselves  it  was  often 
matter  of  doubt  under  which  denomination  an  ode  was  to  be  ranked,^  The 
main  difference  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  p^an  was  characterized 
by  a  pervading  dignity  and  propriety,  the  hyporchem  by  a  greater  degree 
of  vivacity,  tending  attunes  to  levity  or  license.*  Another  feature  of  dis- 
tinction was  the  greater  prevalence  in  the  hyporchem,  when  combined 
with  dancing,  of  that  mimetic  action  which  entered  more  or  less  into  all 
such  solemnities  among  tho  Greeks.  A  thnd  distinction  was,  that  the 
psean,  during  the  best  ages,  was  exclusively  addressed  to  the  gods,  where- 
as byporchems  appear  to  have  been,  tliough  rarely,  composed  and  per- 
formed in  honor  of  men."  The  first  poet  to  whom  byporchems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas.  In  the  fragments  of  the  hyporchems  of  Pindar,  the  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and  graphic  character." 
These  characteristics  must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas,'  The  chief  recorded  author  of  hy- 
porchematic  productions  during  the  earlier  period,  besides  Thaletas,  was 
Xenodamus  of  Cythera.  But  no  remains  of  the  works  of  either  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  specimens  of  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing period  emanate  from  its  most  celebrated  poets,  Simonides,  Pindar, 
Pratinas,  and  Bacchylides,  with  several  of  whom  the  hyporchem  was  a 
favorite  style." 

XI.  The  FrosMium  {irpojriSioi.,  sdl.  jilKo!)  was  the  hymn  sung  by  the 
choristers  in  their  procession  to  the  altar  or  sanctuary.  Although  this 
order  of  composition  must  have  been  connected  witli  the  service  of  every 
deity  of  whose  rites  processional  movements  formed  a  part,  its  early  cul- 
ture and  chief  popularity  were  concentrated  around  the  worship  of  ApoUo. 
The  prosodlum,  accordingly,  is  classed  under  tlie  general  head  of  Piean, 
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by  the  special  title  of  Prosodiac,  or  Processional,  prean.  Like  the  kindred 
order  of  sacred  odes,  the  nome  and  ptean  proper,  it  was  composed,  in  the 
earlier  epochs  of  its  cultivation,  in  hexameter  measure.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, when  the  lyrie  school  of  art  acquired  llie  ascendant,  and  the  dance 
became  popular  even  in  these  graver  processional  solemnities,  lyric  num- 
bers were  exclusively  preferred.  The  prosodia  of  Pindar,  the  oldest  of 
which  any  considerable  remains  hare  been  preserved,  ara  chiefly  in  the 
same  grave  Dorian  measure  as  tlie  greater  part  of  his  epinician  odes.  The 
accompaniment  of  the  flute,  as  usual  in  festive  movements,  was  preferred 
to  that  of  the  harp,  customary  in  the  stationary  choral  rites.' 

XII.  To  the  head  of  Prosodia  belongs  in  part  tho  order  of  composition 
ent  tied  Parthema,"  or  "  virginal  son^."  This  title,  however,  comprises 
two  diffe  ent  kinds  of  ode  ;  first,  processional  or  sacrificial  soijgs,  sung, 
as  t  e  r  flame  denotes,  by  vngina,  in  honor  of  certain  deities ;  secondly, 
so  gs  nhonorof  those  sameyonthfulmembersof  the  femalesex."  The 
parthtin  a  of  the  first  class  may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as  sacred ; 
th  se  1  the  second  as  profane  or  secular.  The  sacred  parthenia  were 
snbsta  t  ally  hymns,  preans,  or  prosodia,  as  the  object  or  occasion  might 
require  Their  distinctive  feature  was  a  blending  of  feminine  grace  and 
tenderness  with  devotional  solemnity.'  Hence  may  be  CKplamed  the 
great  popularity  of  this  style  of  composition  with  most  of  the  leading  lyrie 
poets  from  Alcman  downward,' 

XIII  The  Bithyramb  (SiBipaiiBoi),  which  comes  next  in  order,  is  a  ce!- 
ebrated  branch  of  composition,  and,  as  the  parent  of  the  Attic  tragedy, 
ass  mes  a  still  greater  degree  of  importance  and  interest,  tlinn  would 
even  otherwise  justly  attach  to  it  on  account  of  its  great  popularity,  and 
its  extensive  influence  on  the  style  and  taste  of  every  period  of  Greek 
poetical  literature.  The  dithyramh,  in  ite  earheet  form,  was  the  hymn 
of  Bacchus,'  as  the  psan  was  the  hymn  of  Apollo.  Its  character  was  al- 
ways, like  that  of  die  worship  to  which  it  belonged,  impassioned  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  'the  extremes  of  feeling,  rapturous  pleasure  and  wild  lamenta- 
tion, were  both  expressed  by  it.  The  existing  notices  of  this  order  of 
composition  are  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
allusion  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  other  primitive  authorities,  to  the  festive 
rites  of  Bacchus  as  popular  in  their  day.  That  the  ditbyramb,  however, 
in  its  simpler  melic  form  of  Dionysiac  hymn  or  prean,  was  already  a  cul- 
tivated branch  of  lyric  art  in  the  age  of  Archilochus,  appears  irom  a  stil! 
extant  distich  of  that  poet,'  in  which  he  mentions  it  by  name  as  the  "  beau- 
tiful song  of  Dionysus,"  and  prides  himself  on  his  skiU  in  its  execution. 
These  verses  are  in  a  Uvely  vein  of  trochaic  tetrfflneter,  the  same  meas- 
ure  which  Aristotle  describes  as  originally  proper  to  the  dithyramb  ;  and 
they  may  hence  be  prestuned  to  have  been  themselves  the  exordium  of 
a  dithyrambic  ode  or  chorus.  In  the  generation  subsequent  to  Archilo- 
chus, a  more  extended  and  artificial  character  was  imparted  to  this  branch 

1  PhU.,  MiM.,  18 ;  Mvre,  p.  fi.  '  Athm.,  xlv.,  p.  631, 
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of  lyric  perfomiaiioe  by  Arion,  the  celebrated  Lesbian 

means  of  which  the  drthyiamb  was  raised  to  a  regular  choral  song.'    But 

of  tliis  change  we  will  speak  more  fully  in  our  remarks  on  the  origin  of 

tragedy. 

XIV.  The  term  Thremis  (dp^ms)  denotes  in  its  origin  any  species  of 
lamentation,  more  properly  the  dirge  or  lament  for  the  death  of  kinsmen 
or  dear  friends.  In  later  usage,  the  title  became  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
more  familiar  one  of  elegy.  When  sung  over  the  corpse  at  its  laying  out 
m  entombment,  the  threnus  acquired  the  distinctive  name  of  Epicedlum 
(ijriK^ewr),  or  funeral  song,'  The  only  two  occasions  on  which  the 
threnus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  were  of  the  latter  description.  To  the 
threnos  belongs  also  the  song  of  Linus,  wMch  we  have  already  considered. 
The  measure  of  the  threnus  was  probably  at  first  the  dactylic.  With  the 
advance  of  lyric  art,  however,  a  great  variety  of  metrical  forms  was  ad- 
mitted. The  reputed  author  of  the  extension  was  the  Phrygian  01ympus.= 
XV.  We  come  next  to  the  Sf/mposiaai,  or  convivial  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 
Convivial  songs  were  classed  by  the  ancients  under  three  heads  :*  first, 
those  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  company ;  secondly,  those  sung  by 
each  guest  in  succession  ;  thirdly,  such  as  were  sung  also  in  succession, 
but  under  certain  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  and  with  a  limitation  in 
ordinary  cases  to  the  more  gifted  members  of  the  company.  The  songs 
of  tlie  first  class  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  those  inaugural  odes  famiijarly 
called  Pffians,  sung  as  grace  or  protemium  to  the  whole  entertainment, 
and  usually  addressed  to  ApoUo,  sometimes  to  Jove,  Bacchus,  Meroniy, 
or  sueli  other  deity  as  the  occasion  suggested.  The  nrscl  more  varied 
order  of  symposiac  performances,  in  which  ail  took  part,  though  not  all 
simultaneously,  very  much  resembles  the  modem  custom  of  laying  each 
guest  under  an  obligation  to  sing  his  song,'  whether  his  own  composition 
or  some  popular  ode  of  the  day.  On  these  occasions  a  lyre  or  myrtle 
branch,"  less  frequently  a  drinking  cup,'  was  handed  round  as  a  tempo- 
rary badge  of  office  from  guest  to  guest,  each,  in  his  turn,  receiving  it 
from  his  predecessor,  and  passing  it  on  to  his  neighbor  at  the  close  of  his 
own  part.  The  lyre  was  probably  destined  for  those  alone  who,  togetlier 
with  a  musical  voice,  possessed  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  When 
these  qualifications,  one  or  both,  were  wanting,  the  myrtle  branch  was  pre- 
ferred, as  the  ancient  and  proper  symbol  of  the  more  simple  styles  of  po- 
etic recitation.  The  songs  thus  circulated  bore  no  distinctive  title,  but 
that  of  PttToema  (irofioli'ta,  scii.  ft Aj|), "  wine  songs,"  or  symposioiM,  "drink- 
ing songs,"  common  to  all  those  of  the  convivial  order." 

The  third  more  complicated  and  more  celebrateil  species  of  Paroenta 
were  those  called  Scolia  (ffnoXid).  The  performance  was  here  reserved 
for  the  more  scientific  and  experienced  musicians  of  the  party.   The  chief 
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of  the  qualified  gaesta  led  off  with  a  short  atave  or  sonnet,  wheilier  an  en- 
tire ode  or  a  part  of  some  longer  composition,  marked  in  either  case  by 
some  lively  spirit  or  point.  He  then  handed  the  Bjmbol  of  office  to  the 
person  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  follow,  or  whom  he  thought  fit 
to  select  as  bis  successor,  who  passed  it  on,  in  his  turn,  to  a  third,  anil  ro 
each  being  expected  at  once  to  carry  on  tlie  strain,  whether  ii 


way  of  continuation  or  repartee,  in  the  same  or  a  closely  congenial  style 
of  subject  or  measure.  The  notion  that  the  name  of  the  song  ar<Ke  Irom 
its  irregular  course  around  the  table  (o-koAhJi.,  "  crooked")  is  not  probable. 
It  is  much  more  hkely  (according  to  the  opinion  of  other  ancient  writers) 
that  in  the  melody  to  whicli  the  seolia  were  sung  certain  liberties  and 
irregularitira  were  permitted,  by  whicJi  the  extemporaneous  execution  of 
the  song  was  facilitated ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  song  was  said  to 
be  beta.  The  rhythms  of  the  extant  soolia  are  very  various,  though,  on 
the  whole,  tbey  resemble  those  of  the  iEolic  lyric  poetiy,  only  that  the 
course  of  the  strophes  is  broken  by  an  accelerated  rhythm,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral more  animated.' 

The  Lesbians  were  the  principal  composers  of  scoiia.  Terpander,  who, 
according  to  Pindar,  invented  this  kind  of  song,  was  followed  by  Alcse- 
us  and  Sappho,  and  afterward  by  Anacreon  and  Praxiila  of  Soyon,  be- 
sides many  others  oelehrated  for  choral  poetry,  as  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
Among  the  preserved  scoiia  are  many  of  the  more  popular  current  in  the 
best  ages  of  Greece,  Some  of  these  are  also,  as  may  be  supposed,  among 
the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  Greek  epigrammatic  or  didactic  poetry, 
and  are  constantly  quoted  and  commented  upon  as  such  by  the  leading 
critics  and  moralists  of  every  period.  Even  where  the  sense  itself  is  not 
remarkable  for  point  or  spirit,  the  structure  and  rhytlun  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  combination  of  empliasis  with  harmony,  and  by 
an  alternate  rapidity  in  the  flow  and  abruptness  in  the  termination  of 
the  rhythmical  clauises,  peculiar  to  these  compositions,  and  singularly 
conducive  to  that  mixture  of  elegance  and  pungency  which  it  was  clearly 
the  object  of  their  authors  to  impart  to  them. 

Although  scoiia  were  mostly  composed  of  moral  maxims,  or  of  short 
invocations  to  the  gods,  or  panegyrics  on  heroes,  there  exist  two,  of 
great  length  and  interest,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  otherwise  known 
as  poets.  The  one  begirming,  "  My  great  ivealtii  is  my  spear  and  sword," 
and  written  by  Hybrias,  a  Cretan,  in  the  Doric  measure,  expresses  all  the 
pride  of  the  dominant  Dorian,  whose  right  rested  upon  his  arms ;  the 
other  is  the  production  of  an  Athenian  named  Callistratus,  and  was  writ- 
ten probably  not  long  after  the  Persian  war,  as  it  was  a  favorite  song  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes.  It  celebrates  the  liberators  of  Ifte  Athenian 
people,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  for  having,  at  the  great  festival  of 
Minerva,  slain  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  and  restored  equal  rights  to  the 
Athenians.' 

XVI.  The  term  Encbmiam  (iyK^p.iov^  scil  Jiros)  denoted  originally  the 
ode  sung  at  the  Comas  (kSjwj),  which  latter  term,  in  the  wider  sense, 
comprehended  every  convivial  meeting  accompanied  by  dance,  song,  and 
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Bacehaiialian  festivity.  -In  its  more  dignified  application,  liowever,  the 
term  Conius  denoted  a  higher  order  of  festive  entertain mert.  Suchivere 
the  public  banquets  held  in  honor  of  distinguished  personages,  of  a  war- 
rior after  a  victory  or  successfal  campaign,  of  a  magistrate  on  entering 
office ;  and,  in  later  habitual  practice,  of  the  eonquerots  in  the  Olympian. 
Pythian,  and  other  great  national  games.  In  every  variety  of  the  comus, 
a  main  part  of  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  air ;  it  being 
customary,  even  for  private  bands  of  revellers,  when  flushed  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  to  sally  forth  with  music,  song,  and  dance,  some- 
times to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,'  into  the  streets  and  public  tliorough- 
fares."  The  term  thus  became  inoie  peouliaily  appropriated  to  this  latter 
part  of  tbe  entext^ment,  which  in  its  turn  iwsumed  the  character  of  a 
distinct  ceremony.  Such  was  the  escort  home,  or  serenade  to  a  mis- 
tress,' or,  after  a  banquet,  to  some  favorite  guest;  such,  in  a  nobler 
sense,  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  rictorious  hero  or  chief  to  the 
tempie  or  banqueting-hall ;  such,  by  a  still  wider  extension  of  the  analo- 
gy, the  deputation  or  mission  which  escorted  the  victor  in  the  national 
games  badt  to  his  native  city. 

The  tine  Encamiam,  or  song  of  the  caams,  is  limited  in  its  classical  ac- 
ceptation, as  denoting  an  order  of  lyric  poetry,  solely,  or  chiefly  to  the 
panegyrical  odes  performed  in  the  amd  of  a  more  dignified  character.  It 
is  hence  defined  by  the  ancients  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
praises  of  men  as  the  hymn  to  those  of  the  deity.  No  work  of  this  class, 
prior  to  the  age  of  Pindar,  has  been  preserved.  The  leading  poets,  from 
Pindar  downward,  left  large  collections  of  encomia,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  addressed  to  the  victors  in  the  national  games. 
These  are  usually  ranked  under  the  separate  head  of  Epinicia.  (ImylKia), 
or  triumphal  encomia.  No  such  distinction,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  their  authors.  Pindar,  in  his  frequent  appeals  to  his  own 
Epinician  odes,  avails  himself  more  frequently  of  the  phrase  Encomia, 
and  other  cognate  derivatives  of  comus,  than  of  their  proper  title.' 

XVII.  TheS-D(!(M(^fiaiTi«£i),orlove-songa,reqmrenoexplanation.  Tlie 
most  celebrated  authors  in  this  department,  during  the  period  we  are  at 
present  considering,  were :  Alcman,  of  the  Dorian  school ;  Sappho  and 
Alcmus,  of  the  jEolian  or  Lesbian;  and  Mimnermns,  of  the  Ionian  school. 
The  erotic  odes  of  the  three  former  poets  are  almost  exoliisively  of  the 
purely  melic  order,  and  in  monostrophic  forms,  that  is,  with  one  form  of 
strophe  continually  repeated.  Mimnermus  composed  solely  or  chiefly  in 
elegiac  measure.  Such  effusions,  though  called  forth  by  human  objects 
of  adoration  alone,  occasionally  in  so  far  partake  of  a  sacred  character  as 
to  assume  the  fomi  of  addresses  to  the  deities  whose  countenance  and 
favor  were  invoked.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  love- 
songs,  the  Invocation  of  Venus,  by  Sappho," 

XVnr.  GamUia  (ya/xiiMa),  orliridal  songs,  are  classed  under  two  heads : 
lirst,  those  called  Hymeniea,  sung  at  the  marriage  festival ;  secondly,  the 
'  Arislal.,  De  Ami,,  49. 
"  HesM,  Sail.  Here,  Wl ;  Aristopli.,  PlT^.,ltiOt  Tlusmoph.,-t(H,  ten. 
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EpiihaiaTiiia,  or  bed-chamber  songs,  performed  on  tlie  night  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  a  serenade  or  vigil,  in  front  of  the  door  or  below  the  window  of 
the  newly-wedded  couple.  The  epithalamia  are  again  subdivided  into  the 
lAiMing  song  and  the  WaMng  song,'  the  former  sung  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  the  latter  toward  the  hour  of  rising.  These  songs,  as  may 
be  supposed,  formed,  from  a  very  early  period,  a  popular  branch  of  lyric 
composition,  whether  in  honor  of  hero  or  heroine,  living  or  dead,  red  or 
imaginary.  The  earliest-mentioned  example  is  Hesiod's  Epithalamium 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Alcman'  also  avaUed  himself  of  this,  among  other 
modes  of  honoring  the  sex,  which  formed  the  favorite  subject  of  his  muse ; 
and  Sappho  left  an  entire  book  of  hymeniea,=  several  of  whicli  seem  to 
have  partaken  of  the  dramatic  character.  In  the  metre  of  these  compo- 
sitions no  definite  rule  is  observable.  Hesiod,  it  need  scarcely  he  re- 
marked, uses  the  hexameter;  Sappho  occasionally  employs  the  same 
measure,  in  addition  to  her  own  favorite  combinations  of  more  purely 
melic  rhythm.  The  hexameter  is  also  preferred  by  Theocritus.  The  in- 
vocations, "  0  Hymen !  0  Hymenffius  I"  addressed  to  the  patron  deity  of 
the  rite,  were  habitually  introduced,  as  a  sort  of  burden  or  epode,  in  all 
these  varieties  of  metrical  anangement.' 

XIX.  Under  the  general  head  of  Emhaleria  (^ifiPwrlipui,  scU.  nifji)  may 
be  distinguished  two  kinds  of  military  music ;  the  first  comprising  every 
species  of  ode  or  song  adapted,  on  ordinaiy  festive  occasions,  to  inspire 
or  maintain  warUke  enthusiasm ;  the  second  may  be  defined  as  war  mu- 
sic in  the  narrower  sense,  inarches,  charges,  ifec.  In  Homer  mention  is 
made  ofthe  first  kind  alone.  The  celebration  ofthe  exploits  of  the  heroes 
of  the  olden  time  is  described  as  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  Homeric 
warriors.  To  the  first  kind  also  belong  the  elegiac  odes  of  Calhnus,  and 
most  of  those  of  TyrtKus.  The  latter  were  sung,  consistently  with  Spar- 
tan usage,  at  the  meals  ofthe  soldiers,  after  the  ordinary  convivial  psean, 
sometimes  in  chorus,  sometimes  by  single  performMs  in  competirion,  the 
victor  receiving  ^  his  prize  from  the  polemarch  an  extra  ration  of  butch- 
er-meat.' They  were  also  chanted  ui  chorus  before  the  tent-door  of  the 
king  or  commander-in-chief.' 

The  military  music  of  the  second  kind  was  little  cultivated,  even  in 
historical  times,  except  among  the  Spartans.  Their  pisati  emiateriics,  or 
hymn  invoking  the  god  of  war,  or  other  patron  deities,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  the  order  to  advance,  and  continued  during  the  charge  and 
assault.  The  air  was  called  the  Castorean  melody,'  after  the  Tyndarid 
Castor,  one  of  the  popular  martial  demigods  of  Sparta,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  wind  instruments,  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  Its 
character  was  impressive,  rather  thau  wild  or  turbulent ;  the  object  being, 
in  unison  with  the  genius  of  Spartan  warfare,  to  inspire  steady  determin- 
ation, rather  than  furious  ardor  for  the  attack.  The  measure  preferred 
was  the  anapfsstic,  as  the  most  natural  march  time,  and  pecuharly  ex- 

1  Schot.  oti  TlieocfiL  Id.,  jlyIM.  ;  ProcL,  Chrest.,  j 
*  Wffcker,  Pn^-  ad  Fragm-,  p.  iii.  ^ 

*Mim,p.  116.  ^PhOoch.Oi     '" 
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pressire  in  its  oadence  of  stem,  energetic  resolution.  The  euatom  of  at- 
tacking in  regular  march-step,  to  the  aonnd  of  music,  is  freqaently  noticed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  peculiarity  of  Spartan  discipline ;'  nor  is  Uiere  any 
allusion  to  the  same  practice  in  any  other  Grecian  state,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  kindred  Dorian  republics  of  Crete.' 


CHAPTER  XVin. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— coi 


I.  Ai.c^us('AM(oios)ofMytilene,  in  the  island  ofLesbos,  the  earliest  of 
the  .^olian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about  B.C.  611.  He  belonged  to 
a  noble  ftmily,  and  a  great  part  of  his  pubUc  life  was  employed  in  assert- 
ing the  privileges  of  his  order.  These  privileges  were  then  endangered 
by  democratic  factions,  which  appear  to  have  placed  ambitious  men  at 
their  head,  and  to  have  given  them  powerful  support.  A  tyrant  of  this 
kind  in  Mytilene  was  Melanehrus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  brothers  of 
Aloieus,  Anfiraenidas  and  Cicis,  in  conjunction  with  Pittacus,  the  wisest 
statesman  of  the  tune  ui  Lesbos,  and  was  slain  by  them  B.C.  613.'  At 
this  time  the  Mytileneans  were  at  war  with  foreign  enemies,  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  conquered  and  retained  possession  of  SigEeran,  a  maritime 
town  of  Troas.  The  Mytiieneans,  amoiig  whom  was  A]e»us,  were  de- 
feated, and  the  poet  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  aims  behind 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  SigKum.*  His  sending  home  the  news 
of  this  disaster,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus,'  seems  to 
show  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  courage  sach  as  a  single  disaster  could 
not  endanger ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers 
as  a  brave  and  sliillful  warrior.' 

Alcieus  afterward  appears  as  an  adherent  of  the  aristocratic  or  consti- 
tutional party,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  attempts  made  by 
a  new  series  of  demagogues.  The  most  formidable  of  these  leaders  was 
Myrsilua,  whose  death  the  poet  celebrates  in  a  still  extant  passage  of  Ms 
works.  In  the  sequel  of  the  same  political  vicissitudes,  AIcsub  and  his 
brothers  appear  in  their  turn  as  usurpers,  or  disturbers  of  the  repose  of 
the  state.  They  were  expelled,  in  consequence,  by  their  old  ally  Pitta- 
cus, the  only  stanch  and  dismterested  patriot,  it  would  seem,  among 
these  political  chiefs,  and  who  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  better 
disposed  citizens.     At  last,  as  the  most  effectual  stop  to  t 

'  .I»tlO3«J.,T.,J0;  Pr%i.,  iv.,  SO;  .itten.,  Ilv.,  p.  834,630,  F,  Sen. 

'  HjmsL,  Post., Hi.;  Jjjon.,  lii., p.  SIT,  J.,-  Mute,  p.  119. 

'  BioS.LatTt.,l,H,79;  Sfroi.,illl.,  p.  617. 

*  BeraL,  v.,  96  (  Pta.,  Dt  Herad.  lOMig.,  a.  15,  p.  358  ■  S&ai    tii 
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series  of  civil  broils,  the  same  Pitfaeus  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people,  as  Alc^eus  hhnself  admits,  to  the  dignity  entitled 
among  the  ^olians  aiavna^ynts,  or  constitutional  chief,  with  dictatorial 
powers,  foe  the  preservation  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  state.  This 
measure  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  du'ected  against  the  machinations  of 
Alcfeus  and  the  other  malcontents.' 

The  poet's  muse,  following  the  bent  of  his  passions,  was  speedily  di- 
rected against  Pittacua,  witli  an  anunosity  as  fervid  as  the  zeal  with 
which  the  cause  of  that  patriot  had  formeriy  been  lauded  and  suppoited. 
Imputed  failings  were  now  described  in  terms  of  vituperation  expressly 
invented  for  the  purpose,  snch  as  Archiloehus  himeeif  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  employ  in  his  most  withering  iambic  sallies.  This  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  character  or  history  of  Alcteus ;  the  moderation 
of  Pittacus,  arid  the  purity  of  his  motives,  being  admitted  and  eulogized 
by  every  impartial  authority.  But  the  hostility  of  Alcteus  was  not  con- 
fined to  words.  In  an  armed  attempt  to  re-establish  their  influence,  his 
party  was  defeated,  and  bunself  made  prisoner ;  when  his  generous  ad- 
versary restored  him  to  liberty.'  His  ultimate  fate  is  unlmown.  By 
some  anthorities  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  permanently  reconciled  lo 
Pittacus,  and  to  have  passed  the  remahider  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  at 
Mytilene,  under  the  mild  sH'ay  of  that  patriotic  ruler ;  by  others,  to  have 
ended  his  days  a  discontented  wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  Iji  tlie  course 
of  his  peregrinations,  and  of  the  maritime  disasters  with  which  Horace 
describes  them  as  having  been  attended,'  he  visited  Egypt ;'  and,  about 
the  sanie  time,  his  brother  Autimenidas,  liis  steady  companion,  it  would 
seem,  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monarch  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  he  distinguished  hunself  by  his 

The  poems  of  Alcieus  were  chiefly  addressed  to  partieuiar  friends,  and 
at  first  they  seem  not  to  have  been  mnch  known  beyond  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  partly  because  they  were  written  in  the  ,^olic  dialect,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  had  only  a  local  and  temporary  interest.  But  sub- 
sequently they  were  considered  by  all  the  Greeks  as  master-pieces ;  and 
among  the  nine  lyric  poets  in  the  Alexandrean  canon,  Alcfeus  oocnpied, 
according  to  some  authorities,  the  first,  and,  according  Ifl  others,  the  sec- 
ond place.  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus  prepared  the  first  correct  edi- 
tions, in  whieh.tiie  poems  were  divided  into  at  least  ten  books,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  insure  the  correct  representation  of  the  metre.  It  is 
not  known  how  the  poems  were  arranged  in  these  editions,  except  that 
the  hymns  formed  the  commencement.  Besides  these  hymns,  the  poems 
of  Alcteus  consisted  of  odes,  patriotic  war-songs,  erotic  and  symposiac 
songs,  and  epigrams.  All  were  characterized  by  strong  passion  and  en- 
thusiasm. With  AlcEeus,  as  with  most  poets  of  the  jEoHo  school,  poetry 
was  the  outpouring  of  Ills  deepest  emotions,  excited  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Independent  of  their  high  poetical  mer- 
its, the  loss  of  the  poems  of  Alcteus  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they 

'  Smith,  Dkt.  Bagr.,  s.  v.  '  Dag.  Loot.,  i..  78 ;  Vol.  Jfar.,  iv.,  ].  fl. 

'  C«Tii.,li. ,13,28.  *  SWo»,,l„|i.  37.  >  A^s,  FrBg.  33,  p.  4SS.  m™/. 
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would  have  enabled  us  to  gain  a  clearer  inaiglit  into  the  public  and  pri- 
Tate  life  of  the  ^oliana.'  ^ 

The  metrical  forms  used  by  Alcieus  are  most  light  and  lively  ■  some- 
times with  a  softer,  sometimes  with  a  more  veiiement  character.  They 
oon^t  principaUy  of  ^olic  dactyls,  which,  though  apparently  resembling 
the  dactyls  of  epic  poetry,  are  yet  essentially  unlike.  Instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  perfect  balance  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis,  tliey  admit  the 
shortemng  of  the  former ;  whence  arises  an  irregalarity,  which  was  dis- 
ttnguished  by  the  ancient  writers  on  metre  by  the  name  of  di>pr«porHoned 
^b,U  (SAoyo,  ii^«\^i).  These  dactyls  begin  wish  the  undetermined 
loot  of  two  syllables,  which  is  caUed  a.  base,  and  they  flow  on  lightly  and 
swiftly,  Without  alternating  with  heavy  spondees.  The  ehoriambics  of 
the  ..Eolic  lyric  poets  are  composed  on  the  same  plan,  as  they  have  aUo 
the  preceding  base ;  yet  this  metre  always  retains  something  of  the  state- 
ly tone  which  belongs  to  it.  The  Logacedie  metre  also  belongs  pecuharly 
to  the  ^ohc  Ijno  poets.  It  is  produced  by  the  unmediate  junction  of 
dactylic  and  trochaic  feet,  so  that  a  rapid  movement  passes  into  a  feebler 
one.  This  lengthened  and  various  kind  of  metre  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  express  the  softer  emotions,  such  as  tenderness,  melancholy,  and  long- 
ing. Hence  this  metre  iras  frequently  used  by  the  .^olians,  and  their 
strophes  were  principally  formed  by  connecting  logaiedic  rhythms  with 
trochees,  iambi,  and  ^olic  dactyls.  Of  tMs  kind  is  the  Sapphic  stroplie 
the  softest  and  sweetest  metre  in  the  Greelc  lyric  poetry,  and  wMch  Al- 
«Eus  seems  sometimes  to  have  employed,  as  in  his  hymn  to  Hemes. 
But  the  firmer  and  more  vigorous  tone  of  the  metre,  called  after  him  the 
Alcaic,  was  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  his  mind.  The  logacedie  ele- 
ments of  this  metre  have  but  Uttle  of  theu-  characteristic  softness,  and 
^ey  receive  an  impulse  from  the  iambic  dipodies  which  precede  them 
Hence  the  Alcaic  strophe  is  generally  employed  by  these  poets  in  polit- 
ical^and  warUke  poems,  and  in  aU  in  which  manly  passions  predomin- 

The  fragments  of  Aleteus  were  first  collected  by  Neauder  in  his  Jm- 
lolog^Ihndarica,  Basil,  1566,  8vo,  then  by  Heniy  Stephens  in  his  coUec- 
tiMi  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  diief  lyrie  poets  of  Greece  (leST),  of 
which  there  are  several  editions,  and  by  Fulviiw  Ursinua,  1568, 8vo  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  lani,  Halfe  Sax.,  1780-1782,  4to  ■ 
by  Stange,  Halai,  1810,  8vo;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Mu^^m  Criliou^  vol' 
.  p^31.  s^q.,  Camb  1836,  reprinted  in  Gaisford's  Poet,,  Gr^  Jfi^«,. 
by  Schneidewm,  m  his  DdM^s  P<««j  Gr<^corwm,  and  by  Bergk  iii  hii 
roel^  Lynci  Grac!,  Of  separate  editions,  that  of  Matthiie,  Lins ,  1837 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete,  until  the  appearance  of  Bergk's 
work.  This  last-mentioned  is  now  deemed  the  most  complete  coUec- 
won,  since  it  contains  the  additions  and  supplements  made  by  Welcker 
Seidier,  Osann,  and  others,  in  several  philological  journals  in  Germany 
TsZ      ^  contained  in  Cramer's  Anecdota  GVisot,  vol.  i,,  Oxon., 

,   II.  Sappho  (2b^^,  or.  in  her  own  ^olic_dialpct.jg^-.^t  was  a  native 
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of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  thoogh  the  esact  place  of  her  hinh  is  oncertain 

EV!;","*"^™ ""°'  ""  "■  ■»"  '»  ^"•"^  '^  "OorJin,  10  olh.™ 
in  Mylilono  The  Brno  of  her  birth  is  also  anlnown,  and  Ih.re  „o  few 
events  of  her  life  which  can  be  exactly  ascertained.     Her  own  Irag- 

of  the  ^ohe  .ehool  were  eontemporarloe,  thongh  Sappho  mnet  haw  been 
younger  than  ilc.ns,  for  she  wa.  stffl  alive  In  M8  B.C  .  as  ZlZto 
fened  f™  the  ode  which  ,b.  addressed  to  her  hiothcr  Charins,  in 
which  she  reproached  hnii  for  having  pnrehesed  Rhodopis,  the  c, 

llOm  her  master,  ana  K.,nin,f  I. :_j .1    i_    >  .    .  .      . 


—  --^ ^-  ■"■"  ""  imriiif;  purchaseu  itnodopis,  the 

irom  her  master,  and  having  been  indnced,  by  his  love  for  her  to  eman- 
?",  '  T'w,""  °''"'""  '°"8"  "'■"'"li"  ■'  Kanoratis,  in  Egypt,  and 
«  aprohabdiO,  not  before  the  reign  of  Am.sls,who  ascenJed  th^fhren. 

ifo,  SapiSio  »  said  to  have  leH  her  country  tor  Siodj,  bnl  the  cause  of 
this  flight  IS  unknown 

l..'LT  ,'°T'''  •"""»«  '"I'of  >lial  5appho  Jeetreyed  herself  by 
eapntg  mto  the  sea  Irom  the  Lencadian  promontory,  in  despair  at  her 
love  bomg  onrequitod  by  a  youth  named  Phaon.    This  story,  however, 

:«  ottf  T.  "T"""  "  """""      "»  --  °' "i"  «"■ 

not  occur  m  one  of  feappho  s  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  once  mentioned  m  her  poems.  It  firet  appears  in  the  Attic  come 
dies,  and  is  probably  derived  frem  the  legead  of  the  lo.o  of  Veno,  for 

PhaT'.'Ib  's"  I  """''  """"■  ■"■""  »"»•  '"  """  rk«o'lion  or 
Phaon,  "the  bright  or  shinhig  one."  How  this  name  came  to  ho  con- 
nected with  that  of  Sappho  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  There  or. 
passages  m  h.r  poems  „*mng  to  her  love  for  a  heaatiM  youth,  whom 
,™  ? TT  »  ""I'-'o  'J  1='  Pootry ,  and  these  passajes  may  per- 
haps he  the  fonndation  for  the  story.  As  for  the  leap  froiJ  the  liui 
dian  mSk,  It  IS  a  mere  metaphor,  which  la  taken  frem  m  oupiatory  rire 
eonneotod  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
ft»iuent  poetical  image,  it  occur,  in  Steslchoru,  and  A.acreon,  and 
may  have  heea  need  by  Sap,*o,  thongh  It  I,  not  to  he  found  In  ^  of 
her  eitant  fragment,.  A  remarkable  contlnnation  of  the  onreal  nataro 
of  the  whole  legead  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  wit,,,  who  relays  it  go 
SioUc  I'c'ap'"  "  ■"'"  °"'  """"  '"°''  "  "»"«"="«  of  her 

At  Mytilene,  Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  eeatre  of  a  female  liter 
ary  eooiety,  moat  of  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils,  and  her  char- 
acter for  pantj,  ,n  connecion  with  this  association,  appears,  if  we  credit 


wi  J^T  'f^f^"'  ^  li^^o  been  eerionsly  maned.  Advocates  have, 
nideed,  been  found  m  more  modem  day.  who  strive  to  vindicate  the  p.,: 
sonal  character  of  the  p<«te,s ;  and  one  ef  their  prineipal  rngmnontTin 
her  favor  i,  a.  follow, :  that  Sappho  belonged  to  the  *olio  race,  which 
at  the  Ome  whoa  the  state  of  society  in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  ftom  that  of  the  Heroic  Age,  still  retained  much  of  the  ,im. 
pheity  of  early  Greek  manners  1  that  at  .\thens,  on  the  centrary  women 
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lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  that  hence  the  free  intercourse  of 
women  of  ability,  such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would  lead 
to  the  opinion  among  Athenians  that  she  pursued  an  immoral  life.  Plaus- 
ible, however,  as  tliis  reasoning  is,  it  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  fragments  which  remain  of  Sappho's  po- 
etry without  being  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  female  who 
could  write  such  verses  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous  woman  which 
her  modern  apologists  pretend.' 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  moral  character  of  Sappho, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  herpoetic  genius.  It  Is  almost  super- 
fluous to  refer  to  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  ancient  writers 
have  expressed  their  unbounded  admiration  of  her  productions.  In  true 
poetic  genius  she  appears  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  Alcffiua,  and  far  su- 
perior to  him  in  grace  and  sweetness.  Of  all  Greek  lyric  poets,  she  ia 
the  one,  perhaps,  who,  in  her  own  peculiar  branch  of  inspiration,  was  held 
to  have  attained  most  nearly  to  perfection.  She  was  compUmented  with 
the  title  of  the  ■'  Tenth  Muse,"  and  already  in  her  own  age,  if  we  may 
believe  an  interesting  tradition,  the  recitation  of  one  of  her  poems  so  af- 
fected Solon  that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  before  he 
died  (T™  fineiy  avrb  iiroedpa).'  Strabo  speaits  of  her  as  Sxaiiarrir  ri  XPV- 
lia,'  and  the  praises  and  imitations  of  her  by  Catullus  and  Horace  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  mention  here.  The  fragments  that  survive 
of  her  poetry,  though  some  of  them  are  exquisite,  barely  furnish  a  sample 
of  the  surp^sing  beauty  of  the  whole.  They  are  cliiefly  of  an  erotic 
character ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  class  must  be  placed  that  splendid  ode 
to  Venus,  of  which  we  possess  the  whole,  and  next  to  it  the  shorter  one 
to  a  beloved  female. 

Sappho  is  described,  by  the  only  authors  who  have  transmitted  any 
distinct  notices  on  the  subject,  as  not  distinguished  for  personal  beauty, 
but  as  short  in  stature,  and  of  dark,  it  may  be  understood  swartliy,  com- 
plesion.  The  laudatory  commonplace  of  koa^,  or  "  fair,"  which  Platp 
and  others  connect  with  her  name,  implies  nothing  more,  perhaps  less, 
than  does  the  English  term  by  which  the  Greek  epithet  has  here  been 
rendered,  and  which  is  as  frequently  bestowed,  in  familiar  usage,  on  plain 
as  on  handsome  women.  Alcffius  describes  her  sunply  as  "dark-haired," 
and  sweetly  smiling. 

The  lyric  .poems  of  Sappho  formed  nine  books.  She  appeals  also  to 
have  composed  a  large  number  of  hymeneais,  or  nuptial  songs,  of  which 
we  possess  some  very  beautiful  fragments.  Her  hymns  invokmg  the  gods 
(ai  kXjjtucoI  Sfwoi)  are  mentioned  by  tlie  rhetorician  Menander,*  who  tells 

'  Consult,  on  tliis  sub^cl,  Tfclotxr,  Sapplio  wm  ansm  Iteirach,  Vamrlli.  bcfltyet.  QfM., 
1810,  and  HiliisK:a»KSc&-„™i.ii.,  p,  «),«w-;  JKflflff,  Mijl.  Gr.  La.,  p.  17E,J8!S, 
Bode,  Oeach.  ier  Etii.  DicSt*..  vol.  11.,  pt.lL,  p.  411,  ma-;  New,  Sapplaxis  Pragmenta; 
tlrfci,  Gsse*.  ger  Hell.  DkAlk.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359,  teqq. ;  RkUer,  Sapplia  laii  ErHma,  We 
bnvo  adopted  In  ibe  Irat  (ho  views  of  Muro,  wlio  givea  Ilie  whole  niollir  a  very  careful 
and  Itiir  eisminalion  (Cril,  Bitt,,  vol.  111.,  p,  300,  aeqg.,  and  Appmdix  F,  p.  407,  seqg.). 
In  the  latgor  Biographical  Dictionary  of  SmlHi,  Sappho's  charactet  is  warmly  defendp.', 
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us  tliat  among  them  were  many  to  Diana  and  Venus,  in  which  the  vari- 
oua  loeaJities  of  their  worahip  were  mentioned.  Suidas  also  ascribes  to 
her  epigrams,  elegies,  iambics,  and  monodies.  The  Greek  anthology  con 
toins  three  epigrams  under  her  name,  but  their  ^noineness  is  doubtful 
Her  poems  were  all  written  in  her  native  ^oiic  dialect,  and  form  with 
■"■""*""'""  """'"le^Eolie  dialect  of  I.*8bos,  The  rhyth- 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Aieai- 


.„„.^«  ..^.„  „,  ....i.cii  ui  iier  native  ^oiic  uialect,  and  form  with 
of  Alcieus  the  standard  of  the  ^Eolie  dialect  of  I.*sbos,     The  rhyth- 
mical construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Aieai- 

^'  -        s,  and  in  harmony  with  the  softer  charae- 

of  her  poetry.' 


3,  though  with  many 


A  few  remarlis  may  not  here  he  amiss  respecting  the  musical  and 
rhythmical  forms  in  whicii  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  embodied.  Hero- 
dotus calls  her  genericaUy  fwiwoTWs.  Suidas  uses  the  specific  terras 
wpud,  and  ^dhrpia.  Her  instrument  was  the  harp,  which  she  seems  to 
have  used  both  in  the  form  of  the  ^olian  barbiim  and  the  I.jdian  peois 
The  mvention  of  the  latter  was  ascribed  to  her  by  some  of  the  ancients 
Her  chief  mode  of  music  was  the  Mixolydian,  the  tender  and  plaintive 
character  of  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  her  erotic  poems,  and  the 
mvenUon  of  which  was  scribed  to  her  by  Aristosenus,  although  others 
assigned  it  to  Pythodides,  and  othere  to  Tetpander.' 

Of  the  metres  of  Sappho,  the  most  important  is  that  which  bears  her 
name  and  which  only  differs  from  the  Alcaic  by  the  position  of  a  short 
syllable,  which  ends  the  Sapphic  and  begins  the  Alcaic  verse  ■  thus  for 
example,  '  ' 

From  the  resemblance  between  the  two  forms,  and  from  the  frequent  oc- 
eurrence  of  each  of  them  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and  Alcfeus,  and  in 
the  odes  of  CatuUus  and  Horace,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  in  these 
two  verses  we  have  the  most  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  ^ohau  lyric 
poetry.  A  new  and  manifestly  more  correct  mode  of  reading  the  Sapphic 
IZ^^  no*  t^enrnrng  to  prevail,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  understood 
irom  the  authonties  mentioned  in  the  notes.' 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  have  appeared  in  numerous  collections,  par- 
ticularly m  Brunck's  An^cta,  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  ,eqg. ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  8,  .J  ^ 
the  Jlfi«««„  Crilicum,  vol.  i„  by  Blomfield;  by  Gaisford,  in  his  P^ 
Gr^>^mn^,,;  by  Schneidewin,  in  his  Delects  Poesi,  Grtecmum,  in 
Ahrens  treatise.  '^ De  Lingua  Graca  DiaUctia-"  and  in  Beiglt'a  Poei/t 
IjynaGract.  The  beat  separate  editionis  that  of  Neue,  Berol.,  1837  4to 
m.  Ebihma  CH/Kmi),  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sappho  (abontB  C 
BIS),  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left  behind  her  poems  which 
were  thoaght  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Homer,  Her  poems  were  of 
the  epic  class ;  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled  "HABtiiT^,  "  The  Distaif  ■ " 
It  consisted  of  three  hundred  hues,  of  which  only  four  are  extant*    It 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogi:,  s.  p.  ~  "  "  "  ' —        ■ — 

.!  ■''™™^  ofEiuciaicn,  ml,  iv.,  p.  gW:  P«mj(  Cyclwadin,  s.  v.  Arsis     Comnete  mn. 
aMson's  TonimJainH,  p.  875.    Tde  prior  elaim  to  Ihe  discovery  or  ^lii      i  «od      I 
of  ihia  newmodeof  readinir  SBnuhicB.  eave  ri»,  m  .  ,.„^-<.,  J.^l_  ..^Jl"  ^"t'.™ 
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was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  .^kilic,  and 
which  was  spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Telos, 
Eiinna  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a  Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenean,  on  ac- 
count of  her  residence  in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.'  There  are  several  epi- 
grams upon  Erinna,  in  whieh  her  praise  is  celebrated,  and  her  untunely 
death  is  lamented."  Three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed 
to  her,'  of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  au'  of  antiquity,  but  the  other 
two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be  a  later  (abrication,* 

IV.  We  come  next  to  Anaobeon  ('AraKf»W),  whose  poetry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  akin  to  that  of  Alcteus  and  Sappho,  although  he  was  an  Ionian, 
a  native  of  Teos,  and  his  genius  had  an  entirely  different  tone  and  bent. 
The  accomils  of  his  hfe  are  meagre  and  confijsed,  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  in  his  native  city,  and  to  have  removed  with  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by 
Haipagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  about  B.C.  540.'  If  tlus  statement  be 
true,  Anacreoft  can  not  have  remained  long  at  Abdera,  for  it  was  about 
this  same  time  that  Polyerates  became  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Anacreon  was  invited  from  Teos,  by  the  father  of  Polyerates,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  and  before  he  became  tyrant,  to  be  his  instructor 
and  friend.  Hence  the  account  of  his  emigration  to  Abdera  is  rejected 
by  some  critics,  Anacreon  remained  in  Samos  till  after,  or,  at  least,  till 
shortly  before  the  murder  of  his  friend  and  patron,  in  B.C.  633.  He  then 
went  to  Athens,  on  tlie  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,'  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Simonides  and  other  poets.  After  the  death  of 
Hipparchus  in  B.C.  514,  Anacreon  appears  to  have  returned  to  Teos.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  probably  about  B.C.  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death 
is  uncertain.  Sunonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him,  the  second  of 
which  appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at  Teos,  but  there  is  also 
a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he  fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Histireus.  This  tradition,  however,  very 
probably  arose  from  a  confusion  with  the  original  emigration  of  the  Teians 
to  Abdera.' 

The  death  of  Anacreon  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  dried  grape, 
which  choked  him,  an  account,  however,  which  looks  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  lover  of  Sappho  is,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  least  in  the  highest  degree  hnprobable,  and  arose  from  the  prac- 
tice, so  common  among  writers  of  antiquity,  of  placing  persons  of  the 
same  character  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  each  other.  His  native  town, 
proud  of  the  poet,  placed  sometimes  his  full  figure,  sometimes  his  bust 
only,  on  its  coins,  some  of  wiiich  are  still  extant. 

As  a  man,  Anacreon  has  often  been  viewed  in  a  false  light,  both  in  the 
later  periods  of  antiquity  and  in  modern  times,  being  regarded,  in  fact,  as 
.e  voluptuary.     The  ancients,  however,  considered  his 

S41,  D.  SI ;  p.  21S,  n.  as  ;  vol.  [1.,  p,  10,  n.  47,  ao. 

ul.,  iii.,  lai.  '  Plal.,  HippoTCh;  p.  2StS, 
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le  coait  of  Polyerates  as  one  of  the  greatest  farors  that  for- 
tune bestowed  upon  this  prince.  It  ia  attested  by  the  best  authorities  that 
Anaoreon,  altliougli  courted  by  the  powerful  and  the  rich,  did  not  use  his' 
influence  for  purposes  of  base  gain.  He  even  rejected  the  munificent 
presents  of  Polycrates,  declaring  that  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
keepmg.  Enjoying  his  talent  of  song,  he  lived  a  simple  and  happy  life. 
In  his  enthusiasm  for  love  and  song,  he  never  transgressed  the  boundaries 
of  a  pure  poeUcal  feeling.  There  have  always  been  persons  unable  to 
understand  how  a  poet  can  sing  of  dranken  revelry,  and  yet  be  a  sober 
man,  and  how  the  mere  sight  of  the  heautifiil  can  raise  enthusiasm.  All 
the  writers  of  the  best  times  of  Greece  apeak  of  Anacreon,  as  a  man,  in 
the  same  high  terms  in  which  they  record  his  merit  as  a  poet  -  and  a 
poet  whom  Plato  calls  the  wise,  was  assuredly  not  a  lover  of  licentious- 

We  stiU  possess  nmnerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anac 
reon,  which  enable  ua  to  foim  a  notion  of  the  character  of  hU  poetiy,  and 
which  justily  the  universal  admiraUon  of  antiquity.  The  praiae  of  beau- 
ty, love,  and  wine  waa  the  anbstanee  of  his  poema  from  his  earliest  to 
Ma  latest  age ;  and  the  cheerful  and  joyous  old  man,  aa  Anacreon  de- 
sorihea  hunself  in  some  of  his  lateat  prodactiona,  has  made  so  atrong  an 
imiTOsaion,  that  we  can  scarcely  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  an  aged  person,  although  the  greater  part  of  his  frag- 
ments belong  to  the  period  which  he  spent  at  Samos  and  Athena-  Simoni- 
des,  his  contemporary,  in  a  fragment  still  extant,  gires  a  most  lively  picture 
of  Anacreon's  character,  and  says  that  his  whole  life  breathed-the  Graces 
Bacchus,  and  Love.  It  waa  part  of  Uie  poefs  Ionic  nature  that  his  po- 
ema on  these  anbjects  were  more  light  and  playful  than  the  deep  and 
impassioned  songs  of  Sappho  and  Atesus.  The  collection  of  these  songa, 
which  was  prohaMy  made  long  after  hU  time,  consisted  of  at  least  five 
hooka  they  were  extremely  popular,  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  and  AShenfens  they  were  sung  on  every  joyous  and  fea- 
tive  occasion,  to  tunes  composed  hy  the  poet  himself  Besides  Iheae 
lighter  poema,  he  also  wrote  elegies,  iambic  poems  or  satires,  epigrams 
(Of  which  several  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology),  and  hymna 
All  his  poems  were  compoaed  in  the  Ionic  dialect." 

Besides  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anacreon 
preserved  in  ancient  writers,  there  is  a  collection  of  fifty-five  odea  which 
have  been  generally  considered  as  poems  of  Anacreon,  most  of  which 
however,  are  productions  of  a  much  later  age.  This  coUection  was  first 
published  by  Penry  Stephens,  Paris,  1554,  4to,  from  two  manuscripts 
which  he  describes  very  vaguely,  and  which  no  one  else  has  seen.  The 
same  poems,  however,  were  subsequently  found  in  the  Codes  Palatinus 
(now  at  Heidelberg)  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  though  arranged  in  a  differ- 
ent order  from  that  in  the  edition  of  Stephens.  These  poems  have  been 
snteequently  publahed  in  numerous  editions,  bat  the  best  are  those  of 
Brunok, Strasb.,  1786;  Fischer,  Lips.,  1793;  Mehlhom,  Slogan,  1835 ;  and 
Bergk,  Lips.,  1S34.  The  genuine  fragments  are  given  along  with  them. 
'  Biiff-aph.  Dia.  of  Sac.  for  vig.  of  Vstf^  KmviMge,  tdI.  ii.,  pi.  ,i.,  ^559  TTT 
H 
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Most  of  these  Ufty-five  poems  are  pretty  in  their  way,  but  exhibit  very 
little  of  tlie  character  and  spirit  which  we  perceive  in  the  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Anacreon ;  and  all  modern  critics  are  agreed  that  they  are  not 
the  work  of  this  poet,  although  they  have  been  translated  into  all  Europe- 
an languages,  and  have,  with  the  majority  of  persons,  been  the  ground- 
work upon  which  they  have  formed  their  notions  of  Anacreon.  in  order 
to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  number  of  poems  to  be  at- 
tributed to  him,  we  must  recollect  that,  down  to  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  tlie  poems  of  Aiiacreon  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity,  and  that 
many  poets  attempted  to  write  in  his  style.  In  proportion  as  such  imita- 
tioas  suited  the  taste  of  their  age,  they  became  popolar  under  the  name 
of  Anacreontic  songs.  Those  who  collected  such  popular  poems  in  later 
times  were  frequently  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  they  admitted 
into  their  collections  what  was  most  popular  or  most  suited  to  their  taste. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  poems,  now  conunonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Anacreon,  were  a  collection  of  this  kind,  made  many  centu- 
ries alter  the  time  of  that  poet.  They  are  very  unequal,  and  some  may 
have  been  written  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  oth- 
ers bear  strong  marks  of  belonging  to  that  description  of  poetry  whiph 
was  written  during  the  fourth  and  Mb  centuries.  The  chief  reasons 
why  they  can  not  be  attributed  to  Anacreon  are  briefly  these  :  I.  Among 
the  numerous  passages  cited  by  ancient  writers  from  Anacreon,  there  is 
only  one,  and  that  in  a  very  late  writer,  which  refers  to  any  poem  con- 
tamed  in  the  collection  publislied  by  Stephens.  3.  The  genuine  poems  of 
Anacreon  were  full  of  allusions  to  circumstances  and  persons  around  him, 
whereas,  in  the  odes  of  Stephens's  collection  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
that  suggests  the  circumstances  of  the  author's  hfe ;  they  rather  resem- 
ble modern  poems,  written  in  the  closet,  than  the  ancient  Greek  lyrics, 
which  are  all  drawn  ftom  the  freshness  of  real  life.  3.  They  contain  ideas 
which  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  age  of  Anacreon.  One  example  may 
sufGee.  The  god  of  Love  (Eros),  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
even  later,  was  always  represented  as  a  full-grown  youth ;  but  in  this 
collection  he  is  always  described  as  a  wanton  and  mischievous  little  boy. 
4.  The  language  in  some  of  the  odes  is  barbarous,  the  vereiiication  faulty, 
and  the  sentiments  trivial.  For  further  particulars  on  all  these  points, 
the  student  can  consult  Fischer's  preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Anac- 


iee  plainly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  notwith- 
standing the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Ionian  manners,  had  lost  ils  en- 
ergy, its  warmth  of  moral  feeling,  and  its  power  of  serious  reflection,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  light  play  of  pleasing  thoughts  and  sentiments.  The 
Ionic  softness  and  departure  from  strict  rule  which  characterizes  his  po. 
etry  may  also  be  perceived  in  his  versification.  His  language  approached 
much  nearer  to  the  style  of  common  conversation  than  that  of  the  jEolic 
lyric  poets,  so  as  frequently  to  seem  hke  prose  embellished  with  orna- 
mental epithets ;  and  his  rhythm  is  also  softer  and  less  bounding  than 
that  of  the  ^Eolians,  and  has  an  easy  and  graceful  negligence,  which 
'  m^erapli.Bi^l.  of. 'lac.  for  I)if.  of  VifmKnou,latee,v(>l.  a.,  pt.  a.,  p.  xa. 
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Horace  has  endeavored  to  imitate.  SometimeE  he  makes  uae  of  logatedic 
metres,  as  in  the  Glyconean  verses,  which  he  combines  into  strophes  by 
subjoining  n  Pherecratean  verse  to  a  nnmber  of  Glycoiieans,  Sometimes 
like  the  ^oko  lyric  poets,  he  used  long  choriambie  verses ;  and  again  an 
alternation  of  ehoriambies  with  iambic  dipodies.  Another  meaanre  much 
used  by  him  was  the  Ionic  a  minore,  the  expression  of  which,  however, 
he  changed  by  combining  two  Ionic  feet,  eo  that  the  last  long  syllable  of 
(he  first  was  shortened,  and  the  first  short  syUable  of  the  second  foot  was 
lengthened,  by  which  change  the  second  foot  became  a  trochaic  dipody. 
By  this  process,  called  by  the  ancients  iyixJicain, "  a  bending,"  or  "  refrac- 
tion," the  metre  obtained  a  iess  uniform,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  softer 
expression,  and  thus,  when  distributed  into  short  verses,  it  became  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  erotic  poetry.  The  only  traces  of  this  metre  before 
Anacreon's  tune  occur  In  two  fragments  of  Sappho.  Anacreon,  however, 
formed  tipon  this  plan  a  great  variety  of  metres,  particularly  the  short 
Anacreontic  verse  (an  Ionic  duneter),  which  occurs  so  ftequentiy  both  in 
his  genuine  fragments  and  in  the  later  odes  unitated  from  his  style.' 

V.  Witli  Anacreon  ceased  the  species  of  lyric  poetry  in  which  he  es- 
eelled ;  indeed,  he  stands  alone  in  it,  and  the  tender  softness  of  his  song 
was  drowned  by  the  louder  tones  of  tlie  choral  poetry.  The  poem  (or 
melos)  destined  to  be  sung  by  a  single  peraon,  never,  among  the  Greeks, 
acquired  so  much  extent  as  it  has  since  attamed  in  the  modern  English 
and  German  poetry.  By  modern  poets  it  has  been  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
expressing  almost  every  variety  of  thought  and  feelmg.  The  ancients, 
however,  drew  a  more  precise  distinction  between  the  different  feelings 
to  be  expressed  in  different  forms  of  poetry,  and  reserved  the  ^Eolic  melos 
for  lively  emotions  of  the  mind  in  joy  or  sorrow,  or  for  impassioned  over- 
flowings  of  an  oppressed  heart.  Anacreon's  poetry  contains  rather  the 
play  of  a  graceful  ima«ination  than  deep  emotion ;  and  among  the  other 
Greeks.there  is  no  instance  of  the  employment  of  lyrio  poetry  for  the  ex- 
pression of  strong  feeling ;  so  tliat  this  kind  of  poetry  was  confined  to  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Greek  territory ' 


CHAPTER  xrx. 
}R  POETICAI,  PERIOD— amtimu 

a   p  o  E  T  It  T — continued. 


I.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  liave  been  al- 
ready described,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  .^olic. 
These  were;  recitation  by  choruses,  the  artificial  structure  of  long 
strophes,  the  Doric  dialect,  and  its  reference  to  public  affairs,  especially 
to  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  The  origin  of  this  iiind  of  lyric  po- 
etry can  be  traced  to  Uie  eariiest  times  of  Greece;  for,  as  has  been  al- 
ready  shown,  choruses  were  generally  used  in  Greece  before  the  time  of 
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Homer ;  although  the  dancers  in  the  more  ancient  choruses  did  not  also 
sing,  and  therefore  an  exact  correspondence  of  all  their  motions  witli  the 
words  of  the  song  was  not  requisite. 

II.  The  productioQ  of  those  polished  forms  in  which  the  style  of  sing- 
ing and  the  moyements  of  the  dance  were  brought  into  perfect  harmony, 
coincides  with  the  last  advance  in  musical  art ;  the  improvements  in 
which,  made  by  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas,  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  particular  notice.  In  the  first  century  subsequent  to  the  epoch 
of  these  musicians,  choral  poetry  does  not,  however,  appear  in  its  ftdl 
perfection  and  individuality,  but  approaches  either  to  the  Lesbian  lyric 
poetry  or  to  the  epos ;  and  thus  the  hue  which  separated  these  two  kinds 
(between  which  the  clioral  songs  occupy  a  middle  place)  gradually  became 
more  distinct  Among  the  lyric  poets  whom  the  Alexandreaii  gramma- 
rians placed  in  their  canon,  Alcman  and  Stesichorus  belong  to  this  period 
of  progress ;  while  finished  lyric  poetry  is  represented  by  Ibyeus,  Siinoni- 
dea,  with  his  disciple  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar.' 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  these  poels  separately, 
classing  among  the  former  the  dithjrambic  poet  Arion,  and  among  the 
latter  Pindar's  instructor,  Lasus,  and  a  few  others  who  have  sufficient  in- 
dividuality of  character  to  distinguish  them  from  the  crowd. 

IV.  Alcman  { 'AJmM').  called  by  the  Attic  and  later  Greelt  writers  Ah>- 
mam  ('AXKftaiar),  of  which  Akman  is  mereiy  the  Doric  form,  the  chief 
lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian,  and  a  native  of  Sardis.  He 
was  brought  into  Laeonia  as  a  slave,  evidently  when  very  young.  His 
master,  whose  name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius  and  emanci- 
pated him,  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lyric  poet.'  To 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  tights  of  citiaensbip  is  not  known.  Suidas 
calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa,  one  of  the  quarters  or  divisions  of  Spar- 
ta, meaning  probably  that  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after 
Ms  emancipation.  Alcman  probably  flourished  from  about  671  to  about 
831  B.C.  The  period  daring  which  moat  of  his  poems  were  composed 
was  that  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
During  this  period  of  quiet  the  Spartans  began  to  cherish  that  taste  for 
the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  be- 
fore, had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  whae  their  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  in  wax.  In  this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was 
immediately  preceded  by  Terpander.  But  besides  the  aid  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  important  changes  introduced  by  the  latter,  he  had  also  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and 
he  was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore 

A  large  portion  of  Aleman's  poetry  was  erotic.  In  fact,  he  is  said  by 
some  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.*  From 
his  poems  of  this  class,  which  were  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of"  sweet"  and  "  pleasant"  (yKv 
k6s,  xHpf'")-     Among  these  poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.     But  the 
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?«a<«i,  which  form  ,  brmoh  of  AIom.n'=  poams,  i«n.t  not  le  oonfonnd 
ed  w,,h  tt,  e„„o     The,  ,„.  ,.  o.b.s,  „  „  ;„.  .i.^^'ZlS 

tau.0  oom,o,.d  for  the  ,.^0,0  of  bolns  .one  br  ohoms..  of  vt^„"  .d 
not  on  aecoont  of  thOK  subjects,  which  were  very  varions,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, erooc  bnt  olten  ™iigl„ns.    Alca.n',  other  poems  emhr.co  h,™ 

V*  .nd  short  ethtca  or  pMcopblca  pleo.,.  It  is  disputed  iheth.r  lie 
wroe  m,  annp.stio  war-song,,  or  embaieria ,  bnt  it  seem,  vet,  nnllke- 

L J.r  5"  "'""',»•:•'"«''"»"•''  M  °'  "mjusltlou  which  i.d  been 
rendered  so  popular  by  Tyrtsns.' 

.JJlT"?  *"  '">■ '"'°"-  "» "•  ■"''  '•y  ''"'■'"  '«  >■■"»  !»•»  *• 

first  poet  who  composed  any  hut  dactyhc  hexameters.  This  statement 
Itoweyer,  »  incorrect  i  but  Snida.  perhaps  refers  to  the  short  dactyl,; 
Un«.  mto  which  Aleman  broke  up  the  Homeric  heiam.ter.  In  this  prac- 
t»e,  however  h,  had  been  preceded  by  ArchUochns,  from  whom  he  bor- 
rowed .ov.ral  other,  of  hi,  p.cnli«  metre,  i  other,  he  invented  hlmsdC 
Ihe  Cretic  hexameter  was  named  Alcmanic  fK>m  hi.  being  its  inventor 
The  poems  of  Alcnmn  were  chiody  strophe,,  composed  of  lines  sometime,' 
of  the  same  metre  throuKhc.t  the  strophe,  sometimes  of  dllferent  metres, 
a,  dralect  was  Ote  Spartan  Doric,  With  an  intermixture  of  JSoUc,  lie 
popular  rdrom.  of  Laconla  a,i««  most  frequently  in  his  more  f.milto 
Z>1  "'"«'•'"•'  «".mm.,i.n.  plad  AJcman  at  the  he"  of 
neir  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets.    Th,  few  fmsmenis  that  remain  of 

admiration  which  the  ancients  have  expressed  of  him  ;  bui  this  may  be 
owing  to  their  extreme  AoKness,  or  becn.e  they  are  very  unfavorable 

Sa«er"°fhJ.'*  S""  '"'  "  """*  "  "P'-"-~  .f  «.f 

Y.  STEeicnoan,  (Sr^Wxciwi)  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  a  celebrated  poet  waa 
ttS°s?rT  "l""""  '•"  ''""•■  '■'"  ""'  Aleman,  and  e.rhS 
th^  Simcmdes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  B  C.  688,  and  to  h.v.  die" 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  or,  nccordlng  to  Lucian,  eijhty-dv«.'  The  Parian 
marble  says  that  Stesichoms  the  poet  came  intt  Greece  at  the  s.Z 
•me  at  which  ^schylns  gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  B.C.  47s  But 
ttu.  ,t.te„»t  relta,  no  doubt,  to  .  late,  poet  of  the  , .me  nam.  fnd 
SmOy.  Of  the  event,  of  the  life  of  St.«ohcm,  we  have  cnly  .  few  ob- 
att,ndSn'o„  «h.r  gr.at  prets,  hi.  birth  1,  fabl.d  to  h.v.  been 
Svm  stlf  .  T  ■  •;•"""'"'  ■■'  »1»»  tlic  Kuhe's  hp.,  and  sang  a 
TOeet  strain.-    He  1,  .a,d  t.  have  been  carefuhy  edocted  M  Catami  Lt 
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afterward  to  have  enjoyed  the  ftiendsMp  of  Phalaiia,  tJie  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Many  writers  relate  the  fable  of  his  being  ■miiaculously  struck 
with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon  Helen,  and  recovering  his 
sight  when  he  liad  composed  a  recantation  orpaUnodia.'  The  etatenient 
that  he  trarelled  in  Greece  appears  to  be  supported  by  some  passages  iu 
the  fragments  of  his  poems,  by  the  known  usage  of  the  eai'iy  Grecian  po- 
ets, and  by  the  confused  tradition  preserved  by  Suidas,  that  he  came  to 
Oatana  as  an  exile  from  PaUantium,  in  Arcadia.  For  his  connection  with 
Catana,  and  his  burial  there,  we  have  several  testimonies.  Suidas  says 
that  he  was  buried  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him  the 
Stesichorean  gate,  and  that  a  splendid  octagonal  monument  was  erected 
over  his  tomb,  having  eight  pillars,  and  eight  sets  of  steps,  and  eight  an- 
gles ;  whence,  according  to  some,  was  derived  the  name  'Sr'qaixapoi  fipifl- 
nos,  applied  to  the  throw  "  all  eight"  in  gaming.' 

Stesicborus  lived  at  a  time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos,  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed ;  the  predom- 
inant tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  was  toward  lyric  poetry.  He  himself 
was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  trans- 
plantation of  atl'the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing  shapes, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  epos,  to  the  choral 
poem.  His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction  of  choruses, 
and  henee,  it  is  said,  he  was  caDed,  or  more  properly  assumed  the  name 
o^  Stesichonis,  or  "leader  of  choniaea,"  his  original  name  having  been 
Tiaiaa.  Hence  Suidas  remarks :  iicK^eii  SJ  Srttirixopas,  Uri  tipSvo!  Kiflayi^- 
Siif  xopiv  (uT-nitfii,  iiTil  Toi  irpSripoy  Tirr/os  ^Ko^eiTo.  In  Other  words,  it  was 
he  who  first  broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode.  So 
great  was  the  celebrity  of  this  invention  in  later  times,  that  the  "  Triad 
of  Stesichorus"  (t4  rpla  Srairixipov),  denoting  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  The  chorus  of  Stesichorus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers ;  the  nmnber 
eight  appears  indeed,  fiom  various  traditions,  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  to  him,  a  number  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  his  tomb,' 

As  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  epos 
than  those  of  Alcman,  as  his  dialect  also  is  founded  on  the  epic,  to  which 
he  gave  a  different  tone  only  by  the  most  frequent  and  current  Dorisms, 
so  also,  with  regard  to  the  matter  and  contents  of  Ms  poems,  Stesichoma 
makes,  of  all  lyric  poets,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  epic.  According  to 
the  elegant  language  of  Qnintilian,  he  sustained  the  weight  of  epic  poetry 
with  Uie  lyre.*  Tlie  subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefty  heroic.  He  trans- 
ferred the  subjects  of  the  oid  epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of 
cotirse,  the  continuous  narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.     He  also  composed  poems  on  other  subjects.     His  extant  re- 
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mm!  Imvo  buon  ctolied  under  the  MowiiiB  heads  ■  I  M.OioloirM 
poem.,  ..  Hj„,  E.e.M.,  Ep,M.„i^  P..L,  ,,  ai, "g^^f  ^ 
Scoha  ,  4.  A  p„to»l  poem  enlltM  i)<.,i,-, ;  6.  F.hle,  ■  «  ETe.h,, 
IJem  ,hat  we  have  „n»,k,a,  1.  would  appear  .h..  ,h.  pi,,;,  ,f  IS 

Iho  ovenis  of  hi,  own  Mo,  hut  that  he  proftmd  the  paot  to  the  pieaenT 
Th„  oh„«.,  .,.„  to  have  h.ou  conuno.  to  dl  iTpooZ  orsteS' 

immeaiate  ref.reno.  to  the  pro.ent,  but  he  took  .omo  of  hi.  materia, 
ton  mythology  The  h«,„tmi.plthahm,lum  of  Theoo,it.,.r,;St 
Mv.  b.»  .ung  hr  th.  Laoouia.  vtan.  w.,.  th.  ohamhe,  of  E.li.a 
andHeleu,  u,,  in  part,  mutated  from  a  poem  of  Ste.lohoiu,.. 

■n,e  fragment,  of  Ste.lehom.  have  been  jriuted  with  the  edition,  of 
Prnda,  puMed  ,.  15.0,  1.66,  ,567,  to.,  and  iu  th.  eolleoU,.,  of  .h, 
a.ek  poea  puhhohed  m  1568  and  1.6»,  and  reoentlj  iu  th.  ooh.ction. 
of  Sehue  dewm  and  Bergk,  The,  ha,,  al..  he.n  edited  by  Suohfort 
Goitmg.,  mi,  4to ,  hy  BlomHeld,  in  the  *„„„  o„i,„,,  ,oi  i,  p"  ,6 
..«.  ,■  m  Ga„fo,d'.  i.««  Jfi.„  o™,  and  hy  Kl.lue,  BeroL  Mss' 
,  ■;  f  »•■"»«•«  »  'r  '•'  '<"  moot  useful  .ditmn  of  hi^,  f„,; 
ment.,  m,d  the  authorltie,  rapeoting  the  life  and  writing,  of  th.  poM  are 
colleoledandai.euM.dlnap,elmtiua,ydis,«naiion 

TI.  Our  infoimation  respecting  Abio,  CJii.,)  i,  f„  I.„  e„„^ete  and 
satM^ory,  y.t  th.  hill,  that  w.  do  kuoi  of  ui  pro,..  th.S l^  "„. 
.ion  oflyne  pootry  m  th.  tmi.  of  Alcman  and  Stesichoni,.  Arlon  wa.  th. 
eont.„p„,.,,„,St.,iehoru„  h,  1,  .ailed the  di«pl,  ofAloman  rdtS! 
and.r  al  Oonnth,  b.tw,.„  6!8  and  686  B.C.  He  wa.  a  nati,e  of  M.thm 
S  B°Jii      '  ■  ■""",", "  ""*  ""  ™"'"1>  •'  "•"»".  introdueed  b, 

3Z^S  L  S  °  »'  "■-I  t"  1»«™  ih.  hero,  and  th,  ,re..„,.im 
of  m,  hfe  hy  the  mn«o-oh.rmed  dolphin,  whloh  i,  uar„t,d  with  so  nuoh 
»mo«,.  snnpheit, hy  H,r.dotus, ha.  e.ntributri nsmirarmM  Sms 
p.«h.„ous  fuju.  a.  th.  hrilhan.y  of  u.  „n.ioM  eompitio.™ 
of  «  »;  t,"""?"""  »  °"""'  *«  PWeoler  of  .he  dithyramb,, 
of  whieh  we  bOTO  already  g„.n  a  general  aeoonnt.    Acoording  to  the 

w„  the  tint  who  praotioed  a  choru.  In  the  r.p«,sentation  of  a  dithyrLb 
jnd  theraibre  ga„  a  regular  mi  digmHed  oharaoter  to  thi.  son,  wS 
beta  had  pro  ahly  eon.i...d  of  irr.gul„  .,rpr.s.i,ns  of  e.eSf'fSg 
«  (id.Th  *  •J.onh.tion,.  Thi.  m,„o,.„,n.  was  made  hy  Ariel 
at  Utmth,  the  rieh  and  dourahing  elty  of  Periand.r.    The  ohomse. 

.l«.h  tt,  saernio.  wa.  horning.  Aeeordingly,  In  the  time  of  Arlstopba- 
™.?^  ■"f""'  "dithjiamhie  po.t-  and  "teadre,  of  wohan  Sho. 
ruses    iKwAiaSitdgKoAM)  w,re  noarly  synonymous. 
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With  regard  lo  the  lnusil^al  accompaniments  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Ari- 
on,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  eithara  was  the  principal  instrument  used 
in  it,  and  not  the  flute,  as  in  the  boisterous  comus.  Arion  was  himself 
the  first  cithara-player  of  his  tune,  and  the  exclusive  fame  of  the  lesbian 
musicians  was  fully  maintained  by  him.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  com- 
posed, like  Terpander,  yrwEmia,  that  is,  hymns  to  the  goda,  which  served 
as  an  introduction  to  festivals.'  A  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  as- 
cribed to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Bergk's  Potla  Lyrici  Graci.  Modern 
critical  opinion  has  been  much  divided  aa  to  its  genuineness.  The  neg- 
ative appears  to  he  the  stronger  side, 

VII.  In  descending  to  the  choral  poets  who  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  we  meet  with  two  of  very  peculiar  character,  tlie  vehe- 
ment Ibycua  ,and  the  tender  and  refined  Simonides. 

iBYcns  CIiSbitds),  the  fifth  lyric  poet  of  the  Alexandrine  eanon,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  the  city  near  the  southernmost  point  of  Italy,  and 
which  was  closely  connected  viith  Sicily,  the  country  of  Stesiehoms. 
Rhegium  was  peopled  partly  by  lonians  from  Chalcis,  partly  by  Dorians 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  superior  class.  The 
pecuhar  dialect  formed  in  Rhegium  had  some  influence  on  the  poems  of 
Ibycus ;  although  these  were  ui  general  written  in  an.  epic  dialect  with  a 
Doric  tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesiehorus.  Ibycns  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  at  Samoa,  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about  B.C.  540.  Suidas 
erroneously  places  him  twenty  years  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Ortesos,  and 
the  father  of  Polycrates.  We  have  no  farther  accounts  of  his  life  except 
the  well-known  story,  about  which  even  some  doubt  has  been  raised,  of 
the  manner  of  his  death.  While  travelling  through  a  desert  place  near 
Corinth,  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  mortally  wounded ;  but  before 
he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock  of  cranes  that  happened  to  fiy  over  bun  to 
avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterward,  when  the  people  of  Corinth  were  as- 
sembled in  the  theatre,  the  cranes  appeared,  and,  as  they  hovered  over 
the  heads  of  the  spectators,  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  cried  out  involuntarily,  "  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus !"  and 
thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  oi  'Ifiiitov  yt- 
pwoi  passed  into  a  proverb." 

The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  Others  of  his  poems  were  of  a  mythical  char- 
acter and  heroic  caste^but  some  of  these,  also,  were  partially  erotic.  In 
his  poenw  on  heroic  subjects  he  very  much  resembled  Stesiehorus,  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  canon,  and  hence  the  ancient  critics  often 
doubted  to  which  of  the  two  a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged. 
The  metres  of  Ibycus  also  resemble  those  of  Stesiehorus,  being  in  gen- 
eral dactylic  series,  connected  together  into  verses  ol'  different  lengths, 
but  sometimes  so  long  that  they  are  rather  to  be  called  systems  than 
verses.  Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  uses  logafsdic  verses  of  a  soft 
or  languid  character ;  and  in  general  his  rliythms  are  less  stately  and 
1  JKUUer,  p.  a». 
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dignified,  and  more  suitable  for  tlie  expression  of  passion,  than  those  of 
Stesichorus.  Suidas  mentions  seven  books  of  hie  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  now  remain.  The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is 
that  of  Schneidewin,  Dotting.,  1835,  Svo." 

VIII.  Leaving  Ibycus  in  the  obscurity  which  enrelops  all  the  Greek 
lyric  poets  anterior  to  Pindar,  we  come  to  a  brighter  point  in  Simoiade&. 
This  poet  has  already  been  deacribed  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  elegy  and  the  epigram,  but  a  fuller  account  of  him  has  been  reserved 
for  this  place. 

SiMONmEs  (SinwfSijt)  was  born  at  Mis,  in  the  island  of  Ceoa,  which 
was  inhabited  by  lonians.  His  birth-year  was  about  B.C.  558,  and  he 
lived,  according  to  a  precise  account,  89  years.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
which  sedulously  cultivated  the  musical  arts;'  his  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  had  been  a  poet ;  Bacchyhdes,  the  lyric  poet,  was  his  neph- 
ew ;  andSimonides  the  younger  was  his  grandson.  He  himself  exercised 
the  funetions'of  a  chorus-teacher  in  the  town  of  Carthtea,  in  Ceos,  and 
the  house  of  the  chorus  (xopryc'Bv),  near  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  was  his 
customary  abode.  This  occupation  was  tfl  him,  as  to  Stesiehorua,  the 
origin  of  his  poetical  efforts.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  brought 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  From  his  native  island  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens,  probably  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached 
him  to  his  society  by  great  rewards.=  After  remaining  at  Athens  for 
some  time,  probably  even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuadta  and  Sco- 
padee.*  He  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  noblest  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great 
events  of  the  Persian  war.  In  489  B.C.,  he  conquered  jEschylas  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  which  the  Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon.'  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the  epigrams  which 
were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylte, 
as  well  as  an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ;'  and  he  also  celebrated  in 
verse  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  the  great  men  who 
commanded  in  them.  He  had  completed  his  80th  year  when  his  long 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the  victory  which  he  gained 
with  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  being  the  56th  prize  which  he  had  carried 
off.'  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose 
court  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Simonides  was  in  high  honor  at  Syracuse,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
Hiero,  who  treated  him  with  lavish  munificence.  He  still  continued, 
while  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  muse  occasionally  in  the  service  of  oth- 
er Grecian  states.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  philosophy ;  and  his  poetical  genius  is  characterized  rather 
by  versatility  and  purity  of  taste  than  by  fervid  enthusiasm.  Many  in- 
genious apophthegms  and  wise  sayings  are  attributed  to  him,  nearly  re- 
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aembling  those  of  the  seven  sagea ;  for  example,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  God  1'  is  ascribed  both  Ml  him  and  to  Thales:  in  the  one 
anecdote  the  questioner  is  Hiero,  in  the  other  Cr<esus.  Simonides  him- 
self is  sometimes  recltoned  among  the  philosophers,  and  the  Sophists 
considered  him  as  a  predecessor  in  their  art.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to 
e  art,  and  of  the  long  vowels  and 

Simonides  made  literature  a  profession,  and  ie  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  toolt  money  for  hia  poems ;  and  the  reproach  of  avarice  is  too 
often  brought  against  him,  hy  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  well 
as  by  suhsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discredited.'  The  chief  char- 
acteristies  of  hie  poetry  were  sweetness  (whence  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Melicerles)  aiid  elaborate  finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expression,  though  in  originality  and 
fervor  he  was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sap- 
pho and  Alcjeus,  but  also  to  hia  contemporary  Pindar.  He  was  probably 
both  the  most  prolific  and  tlie  most  generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian 
lyric  poets.  Among  the  poems  which  he  composed  for  public  festivals 
were  hymns  and  prayers  iiatTtexai)  to  various  gods,  pagans  to  Apollo, 
hjporchemes,  dithyrambs,  epinicia,  and  parthenia.  In  the  hyporchemes, 
Sunonides  seemed  to  have  excelled  himself;  so  great  a  master  was  he 
of  the  art  of  painting,  by  apt  rhythms  and  words,  the  acts  which  he 
wished  W  describe.  His  dithyrambs  were  not,  according  to  the  original 
purpose  of  this  branch  of  composition,  dedicated  to  Baccbns,  but  admit- 
ted suhjects  of  the  heroic  mythology.  His  epinicia  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  those  of  Pindar  mainly  in  this,  that  the  former  dwelt 
more  upon  the  particular  victory  wliieh  gave  occasion  to  his  song,  and 
described  all  its  details  with  great  minuteness ;  whereas  Pindar  passes 
lightly  over  the  incident,  and  immediately  soars  into  higher  regions.' 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  those  of  the  compositions  of  Simonides  of 
which  we  possess  either  the  titles  or  fragments  ;  I.  A  poem,  the  precise 
ftmn  of  which  is  unknown,  on  "  The  Empire  of  Cambyses  and  Darius" 
(4  Kafigiirou  ical  AopeCou  Bain\fla).  S,  3.  Elegies  On  the  battles  of  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis  {ri  in  'Apri/ui/ii/i  mv/mxia'  ^  in  So^o^Tn  vaufiaxia), 
4.  Eulogistic  poems  in  various  metres  (^ymi^ia).  B,  Epinician  Odes  (^I- 
iFiKM  ^Bai).  6.  Hymns  or  Prayers  (Cfi™i,  Karevxai).  7.  Pffians  (raSrts). 
8.  Dithyrambs  {BtSipapfici,  also  called  rpayipSlai).  9.  Drinking  songs  {<iic6- 
Aib).  10.  Parthenia  (iropfltVio).  II.  Hyporchemes  (ijropx^^To).  IS. 
Laments  (apflrai)'    13.  Elegies  (4\tye!ai).    14.  Epigrams  (hnypdfiiiara, 

ojrooxtBiiiir^co™).' 

The  fragment  of  his  Lament  of  Danae  is  one  of  the  finest  remains  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry  that  we  pcBsesa,  The  general  character  of  the  dialect 
of  Simonides  is,  like  that  of  Pindar,  the  Epic  mingled  with  Doric  and 
jEolic  forms.  The  fragments  of  Simonides  are  contained  in  the  chief 
collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  in  Brunck's  Analecta,  who  gives  with  them 
those  which  belonged  to  the  other  poets  of  the  same  name  ;  in  Jacobs' 
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Anthotogia  Graca;  in  Sehneidewin's  standaxiJ  edition,  Brunsw.,  1835,  and 
in  his  Ddechis  Foesis  Gracorum;  and  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Grad. 

IX.  BacohtlIdes  {BrMx«XiS)js),  tlie  nephew  of  Siinonides,  and,  like  him, 
a  native  of  Mia,  in  Ceoa,  adhered  closely  to  the  system  and  example  of 
his  uncle.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  470,  toward  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Simonides,  with  whom  he  hved  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  Syracuse.  He 
wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Hymns,  P:ean8,  Dithyrambs,  &c.,  bat  ail  his 
poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  and  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antiiology.  That  his  poetry  was  but  an  imitation 
of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides,  cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and 
finish,  is  proved  hy  the  opinions  of  ancient  critics,  among  whom  Dionysius 
adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  elegance  as  the  characteristics 
of  Bacchylides.  His  genius  and  art  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  private  life,  lore  and  wine,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  Simon- 
ides, appear  marked  by  greater  sensual  grace  and  less  moral  elevation." 
Bacchylides,  like  Simonides,  transfers  the  difiUseness  of  the  elegy  to  the 
choral  iyric  poem,  although  he  himself  composed  no  elegies,  and  follow- 
ed the  traces  of  his  uncle  on!y  as  an  epigrammatist.  The  structure  of  his 
verse  is  generally  very  sunple ;  nine  tenths  of  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the 
Augments,  consisted  of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipodies,  as  we  find 
in  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  written  in  the  Doric  mode.  "We  find 
also  in  his  poems  trochaic  verses  of  great  elegance.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors in  lyric  poetry,  he  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  choruses  in  the  Attic  tragedies.'  The  fragments  of  BacehjJ- 
ides  have  been  coUected  by  Neue,  "  Bacch/lidia  Coi  Jragmenta,"  Berol, 
1823;  and  by  Schneidewjn  and  Bergk, 

X.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  were 
held  in  Greece,  and  their  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  art,  did  not 
prevent  some  of  their  contemporaries  from  strikmg  into  various  other 
paths,  and  adopting  other  styles  of  treating  lyric  poetry.  Lasus  (ASitoj) 
of  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  was  a  rival  of  Simonides,  during  his  residence 
in  Athens,  and  likewise  enjoyed  high  favor  at  the  court  of  Hipparchna.' 
It  is,  however,  difficult  Iw  ascertain,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  which 
we  possess  of  this  poet,  wherein  consisted  the  point  of  contrast  between 
him  and  his  competitor.  He  was  more  peculiarly  a  dithyrambic  poet, 
and  was  the  first  tJiat  introduced  contests  in  dithyrambs  at  Atliens,  prob- 
ably  about  B.C.  508.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar.  The 
dithyrambic  style  predominated  so  much  in  his  woriis,  that  he  gave  to 
the  general  rhythms  of  hia  odes  a  dithyrambic  turn,  and  a  free  movement, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  tone  of  the  flute' 
his  favorite  instrument.*  He  was  also  a  theorist  in  his  art,  and  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  music,  that  is,  the  relation  of  musical  intervals  to  ra- 
pidity of  movement.  Plutarch  says  that  Lasus  invented  various  new 
adaptations  of  music  to  dithyrambic  poetry,  giving  it  an  accompaniment 
of  several  flutes,  and  using  more  numerous  and  more  varied  voices. 
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Lasus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  who  was  worsliipped  at  Herraione,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  with  the  ^olie  harmony,  of  which  there  are  three  lines  ex- 
tant, and  also  an  ode,  entitled  K^vravpoi,  both  of  which  pieces  were  re- 
markable for  not  containing  the  letter  2,  the  hissing  sound  of  which  he 
avoided  as  dissonant.' 

XI.  TiMocREON  (TtfioKptuji'),  of  Rhode%  was  a  genius  of  an  entirely  pe- 
culiar character.  Powerful  both  as  an  athlete  and  a  poet,  he  transferred 
the  pugnacity  of  the  paliestra  to  poetry.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and 
pugnacioas  spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  attacks  on  Themis- 
toclea  and  Simonides.  Prom  fragments  of  his  poetry  which  are  preserved 
by  Plutarch,'  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  lalysus,  in  Rhodes,  whence 
he  was  banished  on  the  then  commoft  charge  of  an  inclination  toward 
Persia  (laiSiirtds) ;  and  in  this  banishment  he  was  left  neglected  by  The- 
mislfloles,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  and  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  hospitality.  What  made  the  cause  of  offence  greater  was,  that 
Thenastocles  had  obtained  their  recall  for  other  pohtical  fugitives.  This 
distinction  Timocreon  ascribed  to  pecuniary  corruption.  Timocreon 
seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  parodied  Simonides  on  account  of  some 
tricks  of  his  art,  as  where  the  latter  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the 
same  words,  only  transposed,  first  in  an  hexameter,  and  then  in  a  trochaic 
tetrameter.  Of  his  poetry  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  given 
In  the  collections  of  Schneidewm  and  Bergk.= 

XII.  PiNDAHue  (JlirSapos).  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bteotia,  but  the  ancient  biographies  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
vtaa  bom  at  Thebes  or  at  Oynoscephalte,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  His  parents,  it  is  well  ascertained,  belonged  to  Cynoscephalfe, 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  resided  at  Thebes,  which  would  serve  to  recon- 
cile the  two  accounts.  Pindar  was  born,  as  we  know  from  his  own  test- 
imony, during  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games.  CHnton  places  his 
birth  inB.C.  518,  BockhinB.C.  533,  but  neither  of  these  dates  is  certain, 
though  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable.  He  appears  to  have  died 
in  his  80th  year,  though  other  accounts  make  him  much  younger  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  If  he  was  born  in  B.C.  633,  his  death  would  fall  in  B.C. 
443.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
and  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  poet  .^schylus.  But  the  causes 
which  determined  Pindar's  poetical  character  are  to  be  sought  in  a  period 
previous  to  the  Persian  war,  and  in  the  Doric  and  jEolic  parts  of  Greece 
rather  than  in  Athens ;  and  thus  we  may  separate  Pindar  from  his  con- 
temporary jEschylus,  by  placing  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  early  pe- 
riod, the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literature.' 

The  family  of  Pindar  ranlted  among  the  noblest  in  Thebes.  It  was 
sprung  from  the  ancient  race  of  the  jEgida;,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Cadmus.  The  family  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  mu- 
sic, though  there  is  no  authority  for  stating,  as  Boekh  and  Muiler  have 
done,  that  they  were  hereditary  flute-players,  and  exercised  their  profes- 
sion regularly  at  certain  great  religious  festivals.    The  ancient  biogra- 

'  Jffimer,  p.  SW  i  Sana,  Diet.  aOffr,,  s.  v.  ~       '  Ttemisl.,  31. 

.'  JHili(ff,  p.  Stf !  SmitH,  Dhl.  Biogr.,  s.  u,  •  Smirk,  Did.  Biogi-.,  s,  v. 
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phies  relate  that  the  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar  was  a  flute-player,  and  we 
are  told  that  Pindav,  at  an  early  age,  received  instruction  in  the  art  from 
the  flute-player  Seopelinus.  But  the  youth  soon  gave'  indications  of  a 
genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens  to  re- 
ceive more  perfect  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
lyric  poetry  among  the  Greeks  was  so  intimately  connected  with  music, 
dancing,  and  the  whole  training  of  the  chorus,  that  the  lyric  poet  required 
no  small  amount  of  education  to  fit  him  for  his  profession.  At  Athens 
Pindar  became  the  pupil  of  Lasua  of  Hemiione,  the  founder  of  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Hipparchus.  He  returned  to  Thebes  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  twentietii  year,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
instruction  there  &om  Myrtls,  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poetesses, 
who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Bteotia.' 

Corinna  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
youthful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  her  example  and  pre- 
cepts. It  is  related  by  Plutarch,'  that  she  recommended  Pindar  to  intro- 
duce mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accordance 
with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  (part  of  which  is  still  extant),  in 
which  he  interwove  almost  all  the  Theban  mythology,  she  smiled  and 
said,  "  We  ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack"  (tJ 
Xiipl  Srai  aweipnv,  &wi  /iii  SXqi  t^  ^Adx^).  With  both  these  poetesises 
Pindar  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes,  But 
Corinna  was  five  times  victorious  over  him. 

Pindar  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  poet  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  soon  employed  by 
diffferent  states  and  princes  in  aH  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose 
for  them  choral  songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money  and 
presents  for  his  wotlts ;  but  he  never  degenerated  into  a  common  mer- 
cenary poet,  and  he  continued  to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect 
of  all  parts  of  Greece.  His  earliest  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us 
(the  10th  Pythian}  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  aiiEpinieian 
ode  in  honor  of  Hippoeles,  a  Thessalian  youth,  belonging  to  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Aleuadte,  and  who  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games. 
The  next  ode  of  Pindar  in  point  of  time  is  the  6th  Pythian,  which  he  wrote 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  relate  at 
length  the  different  occasions  on  which  he  composed  his  other  odes.  It 
may  suffice  to  mention  that  he  composed  poems  for  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syr- 
acuse ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Theron,  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum ;  Aicesilaus  IV.,  liing  of  Oyrene,  and  besides  for  many 
free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alexan- 
der, Wng  of  Macedonia,  and  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  praises  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  former  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which 
led  his  descendant,  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  to  spare  the  house  of  the 
poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.'  About  B.C.  473,  Piiuiar 
visited  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  ii 

1  Smilk,  Did.  Biagr.,  s.v.  'I 
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that  monarch ;  but  it  appears  that  he  did  not  remain  more  than  four  yeara 
at  Syracuse,  as  he  loved  an  independent  life,  and  did  not  care  to  cultivate 
the  courtly  arts  which  rendered  his  contemporary,  Simonides,  a  more 
welcome  guest  at  the  table  of  their  patron.' 

But  the  estimation  in  which  Pindar  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  is 
still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  honore  conferred  upon  liim  by  the  free 
states  of  Greece.  Although  a  Thebau,  he  was  always  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently  praised  in  his  poems,  and  whose 
city  he  often  visited.  In  one  of  his  dithyrambs'  he  called  it "  the  support 
iipeuT/ia)  of  Greece,  glorious  Athens,  the  divine  city.'^  The  Athenians 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  public  goest  (TpA^tpoy)  and 
giving  to  him  10,000  draehmie  ;3  and  at  a  later  period  they  erected  a  stat- 
ue to  his  honor,*  but  this  was  not  done  in  his  iifetime,  as  the  pseudo- 
.^sehines  states,'  The  inhabitants  of  Ceos  employed  Pindar  to  compose 
for  them  a  Trpoa6Sujy,  or  processional  song,  although  they  had  two  cele- 
brated poets  of  their  own,  Baeehylides  and  Simonides,  The  Rhodiana 
had  lUs  seventh  Olympic  ode  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  temple  of 
the  Lindian  Minerva,' 

Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes,  though  he  frequently  left  home 
in  order  to  attend  the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states  and  dis- 
tinguished men  who  courted  his  friendship  and  employed  his  services. 
In  the  pubhc  events  of  the  time  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  share.  In. 
deed,  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Athens,  the  ancient  rival  of 
Thebes,  displeased  his  fellow-citizens,  who  are  said  even  to  have  fined 
him  in  ooneeciuenoe.  It  is  farther  stated  that  the  Athenians  paid  the 
fine,  but  the  tale  does  not  deserve  much  credit. 

The  poems  of  Pindar  show  that  he  was  penetrated  with  a  strong  rehg- 
ious  feeling.  He  had  not  unbibed  any  of  the  skepticism  which  began  to 
take  root  at  Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  The  old  myths 
were  for  Uie  most  part  realities  to  him,  and  he  accepted  them  with  im- 
plicit credence,  except  when  they  exhibited  the  gods  in  a  point  of  view 
which  was  repugnant  to  his  moral  feelings ;  and  he  accordingly  rejects 
some  tales,  and  changes  others,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  his 
conceptions  of  the  gods,  Pindar  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  He  dedicated  a  shrine  to  the  mother  of  the  gods  near  his  own 
house  at  Thebes.'  He  also  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Libya,  a  stat- 
ue made  by  Calamis,'  and  likewise  a  statue  in  Thebes  to  Mercury  of  the 
Agora,'  He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  irisiting  Delphi,  and  there, 
seated  in  an  iron  chair,  which  was  reserved  for  hini,  he  used  to  sing 
hymns  in  honor  of  Apollo,'* 

The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his 
Epinicia,  or  triumphal  odes,  commemorating  victories  at  the  games  (ftri- 
viiaa,  scil.  iff/mTa,  ftom  ^i  and  wimj).  But  these  were  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  works.     Besides  his  triumphal  odes,  he  wrote  hymns  to  the 

1  Smilft,  Dial.  Blogr.,  s.  v.  s  DUkyr.,  Frag.  i. 
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gods,  pitans,  dilhyra-mbs,  prasodia,  or  proceasional  odes ;  ■parthenia,  or  songs 
of  maidens;  *j/pwc/«me»,  or  mimic  songs;  aco/ia,  or  convivial  eonga;  threrd, 
or  dirges  ;  and  encomia,  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we  have  nu- 
meroas  fragments.  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines 
of  Horace  :' 

Seu  por  audaces  nlva  dithi/rambos 


PlorM  (rfirgcs). 
In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as  wc  see  from  the  nu- 
merous quotations  made  from  them  by  the  aneient  writers,  though  they 
are  generally  of  too  f  agmentary  a  kind  to  allow  us  to  form  a  judgment 
reepecting  Ihem.  Our  estimate  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  al- 
most exclusively  from  his  Epimda,  which  were  all  composed,  as  aheady 
remarked,  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in  the  public  games,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  eleventh  Nemean,  which  was  written  for  the  instal- 
lation of  Aristagoras  in  the  office  of  Prytanis  at  Tenedos.  The  Epiniaa 
are  divided  into  four  books,  celebrating  respectively  the  victories  gamed 
in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand them  properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  occasion 
for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A  victory  gained  in  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals  conferred 
honor  not  only  on  the  conqueror  and  his  fitmily,  bat  also  on  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Such  a  celebration  began  with  a  proce^ion  to  a  temple,  where 
a  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet  and  the  joyous  rev- 
elry called  by  the  Greeks  kS,™!.  For  this  celebration  a  poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  w^  sung  by  a  chorus,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
either  by  the  poet  himself,  or  some  one  acting  on  his  behalf.  The  poems 
were  sung  either  daring  the  procession  to  the  temple,  or  at  the  comus  at 
the  close  of  the  banquet.' 

Those  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which  consist  of  strophes  without 
epodes,  were  song  during  the  procession,  but  the  m^ority  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  For  this  reason,  they  partake  to  some 
extent  of  the  joyous  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  accordingly  contain  at 
tunes  jocularities  which  are  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  modern  no- 
tions of  lyric  poetry.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  describes  the  victory 
itself,  ^  the  scene  was  familiar  to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly  either  his  wealth  (SXBos)  or 
his  skill  (iiptT^) — his  mealth,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that  could  contend  for  the  prize  in 
this  contest ;  his  sldll,  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  encoanter. 
He  frequently  celebrates,  also,  the  piety  and  goodness  of  the  victor;  for. 
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With  the  deep  religious  feeling  whieli  pre-eminently  characterizes  Pindar, 
he  believed  tliat  the  moral  and  religions  character  of  the  conqaeror  con- 
cUiated  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  gained  for  him  their  support  and  as- 
sistance in  the  contest.  For  the  same  reason,  he  dwells  at  great  length 
upon  the  mythical  origin  of  the  person  whose  victory  he  extols,  aiid  con- 
nects his  exploits  with  the  similar  exploits  of  the  heroic  ancestors  of  the 
race  or  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  These  mythical  narratives  occupy  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  alnwet  all  of  Pindar's  odea ;  they  are  not  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but  have  a  close  and  mtimate  conneeuon 
with  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  each  poem,  as  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  Dissen,  in  his  admirable  essay, "  De  Ratione  Foetica  Carmnitm  Ftmlan- 
conran  "  &c    pieiised  to  his  edition  of  Pindar.' 

Every  Epinician  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  tone,  depending  upon  the 
course  of  the  ideas  and  the  consequent  choice  of  the  expressions.  1  he 
principal  differences  are  connected  with  the  choice^of  the  rhythms,  which 
l^n  is  regolated  by  the  musical  style.  According  to  the  lastdistinction 
fte  epinicia  of  Pindar  are  of  th«e  sorts,  Doric,  ^oUc,  and  Lydi^,  which 
can  be  easUy  distinguished,  although  each  admits  of  mnumemble  vane- 
ties  In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of  Pindar  has  an  individual  charac- 
ter no  two  odes  having  the  same  metrical  structure.  In  the  Done  ode 
the  same  metrical  forms  occur  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  choral 
lyric  poetry  of  Stesichonis,  namely,  systems  of  dactyls  and  tn>chaic  di- 
podisVwhich  most  nearly  approach  the  statehness  of  the  hexameter. 
Accordingly,  a  serene  dignity  pervades  these  odes ;  the  mythical  naira- 
tions  are  developed  with  greater  fullness,  and  the  ideas  are  limited  to  the 
subject,  and  are  free  from  personal  feeling ;  in  short,  their  general  cl^r- 
acter  is  that  of  calmness  and  elevation.  The  language  is  Epic,  with  a 
Blight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  dignity.' 

The  rhythms  of  the  .Eohc  odes  resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry, 
in  which  light  dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logatedic  metres  prevailed;  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  rendered  far 
more  various  and  thus  often  acquired  a  character  of  greater  voluMity 
and  liveliness.  The  poet's  mind  also  mores  with  greater  rapidity ;  and 
sometimes  he  stops  himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which  seem  to  him 
impious  or  arrogant-  The  ^olic  odes,  moreover,  from  the  rapidity  and 
variety  of  their  movements,  have  a  less  uniform  character  than  the  Done 
odes ;  for  example,  the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joyous  and  glowmg  images, 
is  very  dilferent  from  the  second,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  express- 
ed and  from  the  ninth,  which  has  an  expression  of  proud  and  complacent 
self-reliance.  The  language  of  the  .EoUc  epinicia  is  also  bolder,  more 
difficult  in  its  syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.  Lastly, 
there  are  the  Lydian  odes,  the  number  of  which  is  inconsiderable ;  their 
metre  is  mostly  trochaic,  and  of  a  particularly  soft  character,  agreeing 
with  the  tone  of  the  poetry.  Pmdar  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Lydi- 
an rhythms  for  odes  which  were  destined  to  be  sung  during  a  procession 
to  a  temple  or  at  the  altar,  and  in  which  tho  favor  of  the  deity  was  im- 
plored  in  an.  humble  spirit.' 


!  Smith,  i,  c.  =  lill!^,  p.  S27. 
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jmorelliBn  reprlnla  gf  the  two  above  named.    The  flrat  edition 
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I.  The  ikird  period  of  Greek  literature  is  also  denominated  the  early 
prosaic  one,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begins,  in  fact,  before  the 
full  termination  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  lirst  attempts  at  prose 
composition,  and  extends  to  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus.  In  con- 
sidering this  period,  it  will  he  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  philo- 
sophical and  historical  writers ;  and  as  prose  writing,  according  to  some, 
originated  among  the  former,  we  will  consider  them  first  in  order,  although 
some  of  the  writers  to  be  mentioned  by  us  in  this  enumeration  will  be 
found  to  have  written  in  philosophic  verse,  not  in  prose.  Our  object  in 
maMng  mention  of  these  writers  is  to  give  a  continuous  view  of  early 
Greek  philosophy. 


11,  Philosophy,  for  some  tune  after  its  origin  in  Greece,  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  ordmary  thoughts,  occupations,  and  amusements  of  the 
people,  as  poetry  was  intimately  connected  with  them.  Poetry  ennobles 
and  elevates  all  that  is  characteristic  of  a  nation ;  its  religion,  mythology, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  manners.  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  begins  by  detaching  the  mind  from  the  opinions  and  habits  in  which 
it  has  been  bred  up ;  from  the  national  conceptions  of  the  gods  and  the 
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universe ;  and.  from  the  traditionary  maxims  of  ethics  and  politics.  The 
philosopher  attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  think  for  himself;  and  hence 
he  is  led  to  disparage  all  that  is  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence, 
too,  the  Greek  philosophers  from  the  beginning  generally  renounced  the 
ornaments  of  verse ;  that  is,  of  the  vehicle  which  had  been  previously 
used  for  the  expression  of  every  elevated  feeling. 

III.  Philosophical  writings  were  nearly  the  earhest  compositions  in  the 
unadorned  language  of  common  life.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  been  composed  in  this  form  if  they  had  been  intended  for  recital  to 
a  multitude  assembled  at  games  and  festivals.  It  would  have  required 
great  courage  to  break  in  upon  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  euphonious 
hexameter  and  lyric  measures,  with  a  discourse  uttered  in  the  language 
of  ordinary  conversation. 

IV.  Tbe  most  ancient  writings  of  Greek  philosophers  were,  however, 
only  brief  records  of  their  principal  doctrines,  designed  to  be  imparted  to 
a  few  persons.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  form  of  common  speech 
should  not  he  used  for  these,  as  it  had  long  before  been  used  for  laws, 
treaties,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  prose  composition  and  writing  are  so  in- 
timately connected,  that  we  may  venture  to  assert  that,  if  writing  had 
become  common  among  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  poetry  would  not 
have  so  long  retained  its  ascendency.  We  shali,  indeed,  find  that  philos- 
ophy, as  it  advanced,  sought  the  aid  of  poetiy,  in  order  to  strike  the  mind 
more  forcibly  ;  but  this  philosophical  poetry  may,  without  any  impropriety, 
be  classed  with  prose  composition,  as  being  a  limited  and  peculiar  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  philosophical  writings. 

V.  However  the  Greek  philosophers  may  have  sought  aiter  originality 
and  independence  of  thought,  they  c«uld  not  avoid  being  influenced  in 
their  speculations  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  position.  Hence 
the  earliest  philosophers  may  be  classed  according  to  the  races  and  comir 
tries  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  idea  of  a  school  {that  is,  of  a  transmis- 
sion of  doctrines  through  an  unbroken  series  of  teachers  and  disciples) 
not  being  apphcable  to  this  period. 

VI.  The  earliest  attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  were  nnade  by 
the  lonians ;  that  race  of  the  Greeks  which  not  only  had,  in  common  life, 
shown  the  greatest  desire  for  new  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
had  also  displayed  the  most  decided  taste  for  scientific  researches  into  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature.  From  this  direction  of  their  inquiries,  the 
Ionic  philosophers  were  called  by  the  ancients  "  physical  philosophers," 
or  "physiologers."  With  a  boldness  characteristic  of  inexperience  and  ig- 
norance, they  began  by  directing  their  inquiries  to  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects ;  and,  unaided  by  any  experiments  which  were  not  within  the  reach 
of  a  common  man,  and  unacquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, they  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  and  principle  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  things.' 

VII.  If  we  are  tempted  to  smfle  at  the  temerity  with  which  the  lonians 
-at  once  ventured  upon  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems,  we  are,  on 

the  other  hand,  astonished  at  the  sagacity  with  which  many  of  thorn  con- 
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jectured  the  eonneuiioii  of  appearances,  which  they  could  iiot  fully  com- 
prehend without  a  much  greater  progress  in  the  study  of  nature.  The 
scope  of  these  Ionian  speculations  proves  that  they  were  not  founded  on 
ft  priors  reasonings,  independent  of  experience.  The  Greeks  were  always 
distinguished  by  their  curiosity  and  their  powers  of  delicate  observation. 
Yet  this  gifted  nation,  even  when  it  had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  natural  objects,  seems  never  to  have  attempted 
more  than  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  presented  themselves 
unsought,  and  never  to  have  made  experiments  devised  by  the  investi- 
gator. 

Vin.  Pbebecydes  (*((kkMiis),'  a  native  of  Syros,  one  of  the  Cyciades, 
deserves  mention  before  we  pass  to  the  individual  philosophers  of  the 
Ionic  school  (taking  the  term  in  its  most  extended  sense),  because  he 
forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  sacerdotal  enthusiasts,  Epimeni- 
des,  Abaris,  and  others,  and  the  Ionic  physiologers.  He  is,  according  to 
some,  the  earhest  Greek  of  whose  prose  writings  we  possess  any  remains, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  lonians 
(before  they  had  obt^ned  any  papyrus  from  Egypt),  wrote  down  their  un- 
polished wisdom  upon  sheep-skins.  But  his  prose  is  only  bo  fet  prose,  that 
it  has  cast  olTthefetters  of  verse,  and  not  because  it  expresses  the  ideas 
of  the  writer  in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  maimer.  His  ideas  and  language 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  Orphic  theologers,  and  he  ought  rather  to 
be  classed  with  them  than  with  the  Ionic  philosophers.  He  maintained 
that  there  were  three  jnindpia,  (Zeus  or  .^ther,  Chthona  or  Chaos,  and 
Cronos  or  Time),  and  four  elements  (fire,  earth,  air,  and  water),  from 
which  were  formed  every  thing  that  exists.  Pherecydes  lived  about  B. 
C.  544.'  According  to  some,  he  was  not  the  first  who  wrote  any  thing  in 
prose,  this  honor  being  reserved  for  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  but  merely  the 
first  who  employed  prose  in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions. 

IX.  THAi:Bs(0ax^s),  of  Miletus,"  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  lonij 
physical  philosophers.  He  was  born,  according  to  ApoUodoms,  in  the 
35th  Olympiad,  and  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages,  one  of  whom  he 
himself  was.  These  seven  sages  were  not  solitary  thinkers,  whose  re- 
nown for  wisdom  was  acquired  by  speculations  unintelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  their  fame,  on  the  contrary,  which  extended  over  all  Greece, 
was  founded  solely  on  their  acts  as  statesmen,  counsellors  of  the  people 
in  pubhc  affairs,  and  practical  men.  This  is  also  true  of  Thaies,  whose 
sagacity  in  affairs  of  stale  and  public  economy  appears  from  many  anec- 
dotes. Thaies  is  also  said  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  m  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  B.C.  609 ;'  and,  imder 
Chesus,  to  have  managed  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Halys.'  For 
calculating  the  eclipse  in  question,  he  doubtless  employed  astronomica! 
formula,  which  he  had  obtamed,  through  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Chaldsans, 
thefathersof  Grecian,  and,  indeed,  of  all  ancient  astronomy ;  for  his  own 
knowledge  of  mathematics  could  not  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Pytha- 

1  iKiler,  p.  340,  seq.  '  IJiOg.  Laerl.,  i,,  121 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Bisgr,,  j.  s. 
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gorean  theorem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of  such  prob- 
lems  as  that  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle. In  the  main,  the  tendency  of  Thales  was  practical ;  and,  when 
his  own  knowledge  was  insufficient,  he  applied  the  discoveries  of  nations 
more  advanced  than  his  own  in  natural  science.  Thus  he  was  the  first 
who  advised  his  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not  to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear, 
which  forms  a  considerable  circle  around  the  pole,  bat  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Phcenicians  (from  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  family 
of  Thales  was  descended),  and  to  take  the  lesser  Bear  for  their  polar 

Thales  was  not  a  poet,  nor,  indeed,  the  author  of  any  written  work,  and, 
consequenUy,  the  accounts  of  hia  doctrine  rest  only  upon  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successois ;  so  that  it  would  be  vaui 
to  attempt  to  construct  from  them  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions.  It  may,  however,  be  collected  from  these  tradi- 
tions that  he  considered  all  nature  as  endowed  with  life.  "  Eiery  thing," 
he  said, "  is  full  of  gods ;"'  and  he  cit«d,  as  proofs  of  this  opinion,  the  mag- 
net and  amber,  on  account  of  their  magnetic  and  electrical  properties.* 
It  also  appears  that  he  considered  water  as  a  general  principle  or  cause  of 
things.  What  may  have  led  him  to  this  last  opinion  was,  according  to 
Aristotle,  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  things  are  moist,  and  that  warmth 
is  developed  out  of  moistness.  What  we  haye  here  said  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  Thales  broke  through  the  common  prejudices  produced  by  the 
impressions  of  the  senses,  and  sought  to  discover  the  principle  of  ex- 
ternal forms  in  moving  powers  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  appear- 

X.  ANixiHANDER  ('ApaJf/jotB/ioi),'  also  a  Milesian,  is  next  after  Thales, 
whose  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been.  He  was  bom  B  C  610  '  It  seems 
pretty  certain  that  his  little  work  "upon  natnre'  (irtpi  •pu^ios)  as  the 
books  of  the  Ionic  physiologers  were  mostly  caUed,  was  wntten  m  B  C 
647,  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  old.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
earliest  philosophical  work  (strictly  so  termed)  in  the  Greek  language , 
for  we  can  scarcely  give  that  name  to  the  mystenous  revelations  of 
Pherecydes.  It  was  probably  written  in  a  style  of  extreme  eonnseness, 
and  in  language  more  befitting  poetry  than  prose,  as  indeed  appears  from 
the  few  extant  fragments.  The  astronomical  and  geographical  explana- 
tions attributed  to  Anaximander  were  probably  contained  in  this  work. 
Anaximander  possessed  a  gnomon,  or  sun-dial,  which  ha  had  doubtless 
obtained  from  Babylon ;'  and,  being  at  Sparta  (which  was  still  tie  focus 
of  Greek  civilization),  he  made  observations,  by  which  he  determined  ex- 
actly the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  calculated  the  obhquity  of  the 
ecliptic.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
draw  a  map ;  in  which  his  object  probably  was  rather  to  make  a  mathe- 
matical division  of  the  whole  earth,  than  to  lay  down  the  forms  of  the 
:s  composing  it. 
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Acoording  to  AristoUe,'  Aiiaximander  thongM  that  there  were  innu- 
merable worids,  which  he  called  goda ;  supposing  these  worlds  to  be  beings 
endowed  with  an  independent  power  of  motion.  Me  also  thought  that 
existing  worlds  were  always  perishing,  and  that  new  worlds  were  always 
springing  into  being ;  so  that  motion  was  perpetual.  According  to  hia 
views,  these  worlds  arose  out  of  the  eternal,  or,  rather,  indeterminable 
substance,  which  be  called  rh  ftireipot';  be  arrived  at  the  idea  of  an  orig- 
inal substance,  out  of  which  all  things  arose,  and  to  which  all  things  re- 
torn,  by  excluding  ail  attributes  and  limitations. 

XI.  AKAxiuBMEa  ('AwafifwiTjs),'  another  Milesian,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral tradition  of  antiquity,  was  third  in  the  aeries  of  Ionic  philosophers. 
■With  both  Thales  and  Aiiaximander  he  liad  personal  intercourse ;  for, 
besides  the  conunon  tradition,  which  makes  him  a  disciple  of  the  latt«r, 
Diogenes  Laertius'  quotes  at  length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking  of  him  with  reverence  as  the  first  of 
philosophers,  and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other  he  con- 
gratulates Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to  Orotona  from  Samos,  while  he 
was  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the  Persians,  in  which  he 
foresaw  that  the  lonians  must  be  subdued.  There  is  no  safe  testimony 
as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes ;  but  since 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  B.C. 
480,  andhe  was  in  repute  in  B.C.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age.' 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he  employed  himself  in  spec- 
ulating upon  the  origin,  and  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause  out  of  which 
the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes  considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause 
of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  ^  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other 
elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable.'  The  elementary  principle  of 
the  lonians  was  always  considered  as  having  an  independent  power  of 
motion,  and  as  endowed  with  certain  attributes  of  the  divine  essence,' 
Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  predecessors,  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter :  nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have  behoved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul,  according  to  his 
theory,  is,  Jike  the  body,  formed  of  air;'  and  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of  creation,  since  he  held  that  motion 
was  a  natural  and  necessary  law  of  the  universe. ' 

XII.  A  person  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  of  Greek  prose,  is  HEBAOi,iTua  ('HpdK^eiTos),'  of  Eph- 
esus.  The  time  when  he  flourished  is  ascertained  to  be  about  tlie  69th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  605."    After  travelling  extensively  in  his  youth,  he 
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appears  to  liave  led  the  life  of  a  complete  recluse,  and  at  last  to  have  re- 
treated to  tie  mountainB,  where  he  lived  on  pot-herbs ;  but,  after  some 
time,  he  was  compelled,  bj  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre  diet, 
to  return  to  Epheans,  where  he  died.  The  common  story,  that  he  was 
continually  sheddmg  tears  on  account  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  manMnd, 
is  as  little  entitled  to  sober  belief  as  that  of  the  perpetually-laughing  De- 
mocritas. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Heraclitus  was  contained  in  a  work  which 
received  various  titles  from  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  common  is 
irep!  rjiiirtas.  Some  fragments  of  it  remain,  and  have  been  collected  and 
explained  by  SohSeiermacher,  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum  der  Aller- 
thtmwiisenschafl.'  From  the  obscurityof  his  style,  Heraclitus  gained  the 
title  of  oKOTta^s,  and  with  his  predilection  for  this  method  of  writing 
was  ptobahly  connected  his  aristocratic  pride  and  hauteur  (whence  he 
was  called  ox^oKaiSopos),  his  tenacious  adherence  to  hK  own  views, 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  had  as  much  weight  with  him  as  science 
itself,'  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  previous  writers,  and  the  well- 
known  melancholy  of  his  disposition,  whence  originated  the  story  al- 
ready alluded  to  of  his  weeping  for  the  follies  and  vices  of  niankind.' 
With  regard,  however,  to  his  obscurity,  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  cause  assigned  for  it  by  Ritter,  that  the  oldest  philosophical  prose  must 
have  been  rude  and  loose  in  its  structure ;  and  since  it  had  grown  out  of 
a  poetical  style,  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  figurative  language.' 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  natural  philosophy  seema  to  have  been, 
that  every  thing  is  in  perpetual  motion,"  that  nothing  has  any  stable  or 
permanent  existence,  but  that  every  thing  is  assuming  a  new  form  or 
perishing.  Seeking  in  natural  phenomena  for  the  principle  of  this  per- 
petual motion,  Heraclitus  supposed  it  to  beja-e,'  but  by  fire  he  meant  only 
a  clear  light  fluid,  self-kindled  and  self-extinguished,  and  therefore  not 
differing  materially  &om  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  Thus,  then,  the  world 
is  formed,  "  not  made  by  Gfod  or  man,"  but  sunply  evolved  by  a  natural 
operation  from  fire,  which,  also,  is  the  human  life  and  soul,  and,  there- 
fore, a  rational  inteihgence  guiding  the  whole  universe.  With  his  phys- 
ical theories  his  moral  ones  were  closely  connected.  Thus,  he  accounted 
for  a  drunkard's  incapacity  by  supposing  him  to  have  a  wet  soul ;  and  he 
even  pushed  this  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  soul  is  wisest  where  the 
land  and  climate  are  driest,  which  would  account  for  the  mental  great- 
ness of  the  Greeks.  He  held  man's  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divine 
fire,  though  degraded  by  its  migration  to  earth ;  and  he  considered  the 
eyes  more  trustwortliy  than  the  ears,  as  revealing  to  us  the  knowledge 

The  Greek  epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Heraclitus,  published  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters,  Rome,  1499,  and  Geneva,  1606,  and 
also  in  the  edition  of  Eunapius,  by  Boissonade,  p.  435,  are  the  mvention 
of  some  later  writer, 

1  Vol.  L,  part  3.  s  Arinm..  Elk.  JVic.,  vii.,  5.  =  J™.,  Sat.,  i.,  34. 

'  ROlf,  Gesih.  clsr  Pliil.,  vol.  J.,  p.  M7,  sern.  =  MUllei-. !.  i. 
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XIII.  AniiAooBAE  {'liya(ay6pasy  Of  Claaomen^,  in  Ionia,  was  bom  about 
B.C,  499.  He  is  said,  to  have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  dur- 
ing the  contests  of  the.  Greelts  with  Persia,  and  to  have  lived  and  taught 
in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  He  became  here  the  intimate 
friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Euripi- 
des and  Pericles ;  but,  while  he  thus  gained  the  friendship  and  admira- 
tion of  the  most  enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at  being  dis- 
turbed in  their  hereditary  superstitions,  soon  found  reasons  for  complaint. 
The  principal  cause  of  hostility  toward  him  must,  however,  be  looked  for 
in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party 
wliich  was  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  latter  seized  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  toward  the  philosopher  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  ablow  at  the  great  statesman.  Anasagor^,  therefore, 
was  aceuE  jd  of  impiety,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  He  was  sentenced, 
however,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philoso- 
pher now  went  to  Larapsacus,  and  daring  his  residence  here  a  charge  of 
UTiSianis,  or  partiality  to  Persia,  was  brought  against  him  at  Athens,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence  with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died 
at  Lampsacus,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.' 

The  treatise  on  Nature  by  Anasagoras  (which  was  written  late  in  life) 
was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  in  prose,  after  the  example  of  Anaximenes. 
We  have  copious  fragments  remaining  of  it,  consisting  of  quotations 
made  from  it  by  later  writers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Dioge- 
nes LaerlJus,  Cicero,  and  others.  These  fragments  exhibit  short  sen- 
tences connected  by  particles  {as,  and,  bat,  for),  without  long  periods.  But 
though  his  style  was  loose,  his  reasoning  was  compact  and  well  arranged. 
His  demonstrations  were  synthetic,  not  analytic,  that  is  to  say,  he  sub- 
joined the  proof  to  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  instead  of  arriving  at  his 
result  by  a  process  of  inquiry.' 

The  Ionic  philosophers  had  endeavored  t«  explain  nature  and  its  vari- 
ous phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its  different  forms  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceived the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  independent  of  matter, 
and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be  i^iE;,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelli- 
gence. This  vols,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  merely 
that  which  originally  arranged  the  world  and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  axiom  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though,  before  the  vovs  was  ex- 
ercised upon  it,  it  was  in  a  chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts  (J^wioufpfl),  as  well  as  het- 
erogeneous  ones.  The  vovs  united  the  former,  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process  arose  the  things  we  see 
in  this  world.  This  union  and  separation,  however,  were  made  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  thing  contains  in  itself  parts  of  other  things  or  hete- 
"  is  what  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
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ance  of  certain  homogeneoiis  partis  which  constitute  its  character.'  An- 
asagoiaa  thus  adopted  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  excluded  the  Idea  of 
creation  from  his  explanation  of  nature.  No  doctrine  of  his,  however, 
gave  ao  much  offence,  or  was  considered  so  clear  a  proof  of  his  atheism, 
as  his  opinion  that  the  san,  the  bountiful  god  Hehos,  who  shines  upon 
both  mortals  and  immortals,  was  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron.  How  startling 
must  these  opinions  have  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  consider  nature  as  perraded  by  a  thousand  divine  powers ! 
And  yet  these  new  doctrines  rapidly  gained  the  ascendency,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  religion,  poetry,  and  even  the  laws  which  were  in- 
tended to  protect  the  ancient  customs  and  opinions.  A  hundred  years 
later,  Anaxagoras,  with  his  doctrine  of  vovs,  appeared  to  Aristotle  a  sober 
inquirer,  compared  with  the  wild  speculators  who  preceded  him ;  although 
Aristotle  was  aware  that  his  applications  of  his  doctrines  were  unsatis- 
factory and  defective.' 

The  fragmento  of  Ana3cagoras  have  been  collected  by  S'chaubach,  jIjj- 
asagora  Fraginenta  coUegit,  &c.,  Leipzig,  I8S7,  8vo,  and  much  better  by 
Schorn,  Anaxagora  Fragmenta  dispos.  et  ilhtstr.,  &c.,  Bonn,  I8S9,  8vo. 

XIV.  Diogenes  ApolloniIteb'  (Aioy^ir^s  6  'AiroAAoii'iifTijs),  a  native  of 
ApoUonia,  in  Crete,  was  not  equal  in  importance  to  Anaxagoras,  but  ia 
still  too  considerable  a  writer  upon  physical  subjects  to  be  here  passed 
over  in  silence.  Without  being  either  the  disciple  or  the  teacher,  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras ;  and  in  the  direction  of  his  studies  he 
closely  followed  Anaximenes,  expanding  the  main  doctrines  of  tliis  phi- 
losopher rather  than  establishing  new  principles  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
a  work  in  the  loidc  dialect,  entitled  irfpl  ^iireais,  "  Upon  Nature"  {a  com- 
mon title  with  the  Ionic  philosophers,  as  we  have  aheady  seen),  which 
consisted  of  at  least  two  books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated 
of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  Of  this  work  only 
a  few  short  fragments  rcmiirii,  prpscrved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  Simplicius, 

Diogenes,  like  Anaxagoras,  lived  at  Athens,  and  ia  said  to  have  been 
exposed  to  similar  dangers.'  He  maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  ele- 
ment of  all  things ;  that  there  was  an  iniinite  number  of  worlds,  and  an 
infinite  void ;  that  air,  densified  and  rarefied,  produced  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  universe;  that  nothing  was  produced  ftom  nothing,  or  was 
reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was  round,  supported  in  the  middle, 
and  had  received  its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm  vapors, 
and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from  cold.  He  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any  distinction  between 
mmd  and  matter.' 

The  fragments  of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  published,  with 
those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schom,  Bonn,  18S9,  8vo,  and  alone  by  Panzer- 
beiter,  I^ipzig,  1830,  8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philos- 
ophy. 

XV.  A  third  Ionic  physical  philosopher  of  this  time,  Ahchklaus  CApx^- 
'  Snalh,  I.  c,  '  Mailer,  I,  c  »  MiillEr,  p.  348 ;  SmUh,  IMa.  Biogr..  s.  u. 
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Audi)  of  Miietua,'  who  followed  the  manner  of  Anaxagoras,  is  chiefly  im- 
poitant  from  having  established  himself  permanently  at  Athens,  It  is 
evident  that  these  men  were  not  drawn  to  Athens  by  any  prospect  of 
benefit  to  their  philosophical  pursuits ;  for  the  Athenians  at  that  time 
showed  a  disinclination  to  such  studies,  which  they  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  metearoephy,  and  even  made  the  subject  of  persecution.  It  was 
Hndoubtedly  the  power  which  Athens  had  acquired  as  the  head  of  the 
confederates  against  Persia,  and  the  oppression  of  the  states  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  drove  these  philosophers  from  Claiomenie  and  Miletus  to  the 
independent,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  Athens.  And  thus  these  political 
events  contributed  to  transfer  to  Athens  the  last  efforts  of  Ionic  philoso- 
phy, which  the  Athenians  at  first  rejected  as  foreign  to  their  modes  of 
thinking,  but  which  they  afterward  understood  and  appreciated,  and  used 
as  a  foraidation  for  more  extensive  and  accurate  investigations  of  their 

XVI.  But  before  Athens  had  reached  this  pre-eminence  in  philosophy, 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  awaSened  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  had 
struclt  into  new  paths  of  inqniry.  The  Ekatics  afTord  a  remarkahle  in- 
stance of  independent  philosophical  research  at  this  period  ;  for,  although 
lonians  by  descent,  they  departed  very  widely  irom  their  conntrymen  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Elea  (afterward  Velia,  according  to  the  Roman 
pronunciation)  was  a  colony  founded  ia  Italy  by  the  Phocteans,  when,  from 
a  noble  love  of  freedom,  they  had  delivered  up  their  country  in  Asia  Minor 
to  the  Persians,  and  had  been  forced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians,  to  abandon  their  first  settlement  in  Corsica ;  which  hap- 
pened about  B.C.  636,  The  three  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  Ele- 
atic  school  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno.' 

XVII  Xenophanes'  {Seva^iis),  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  who  flour- 
ished between  the  60th  and  70th  Olympiads,*  was  concerned  in  the  colo- 
mziny  of  Elea,  and  lived  at  least  for  some  time  in  that  place.  He  had 
quitted  Colophon  as  a  fugitive  or  exile.  Xenophanes  was  a  poet  in  ear- 
lier life,  and  did  not  attach  himself  to  philosophy  nntil  he  had  settled  at 
Elea  But  even  as  a  philosopher  he  retained  the  poetic  form  of  compo- 
sition his  work  upon  nature  was  written  in  epic  language  and  metre,  and 
he  himself  recited  it  at  pablic  festivals  after  the  manner  of  a  rhapsodist. 
Xenophanes,  from  the  first,  adopted  a  jiflerent  principle  from  that  of  the 
Ionic  physical  philosophers  ;  for  he  proceeded  upon  an  ideal  system,  while 
their  system  was  esclusively  founded  npon  experience.  He  began  with 
the  idea  of  the  godhead,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  conceiving  it  as  an 
eternal  and  unchanging  existence.  The  lofty  idea  of  an  everlasting  and 
immutable  God,  who  is  all  spirit  and  mind,  was  described  in  his  poem  as 
the  only  true  knowledge.  Xenophanes  was  universally  regarded  by  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  mii- 
verse.'    The  deity  was,  in  hia  view,  the  animating  power  of  the  universe, 

1  Bluer  and  oihers  incline  to  regaid  Idm  B9  a  nalive  of  Athena,  coneideringibeftot 
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which  is  expressed  by  Ariatotle  in  the  words  that,  directing  his  glance  on 
the  whole  universe,  Xenophanes  said, "  God  is  the  One.'" 

The  fragments  of  Xenophanes  have  been  collected  by  Karsten :  "Xen- 
opMms  Colopkomi  Carminum  Reliquite,"  Ac,  Bnixell.,  1830, 

XVIII.  Xenophanes  was  followed  by  PiRMENiDsa"  (no/i/ifi'fSjjs)  of  Elea. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  came  to  Athens 
to  the  Panathenoea,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  then  forty  years  old,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  young.  Sup- 
posing Socrates  to  have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
we  may  place  the  visit  of  Parmenides  to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  birth  in  513.'  Parmenides  was  regarded  with  great  esteem 
by  Piato*  and  Aristotle ;'  and  his  fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him, 
that  every  year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  render  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  he  had  enacted  for  them.o  The  philosophical  opmions  of  Par- 
menides were  developed  in  a  didactic  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  entitled 
vspl  iiaeas,''  of  which  only  fragments  remain.  In  this  poem  he  main- 
tained that  the  phenomena  of  sense  were  delusive,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a  person  could  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  reality,  a  One  and  All,  a  continuous  and  self-existent  substance, 
which  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  But,  although  he  believed 
the  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  delusive,  he  nevertlieless  adopted  two  ele- 
ments. Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.'  The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by  Kaisten.  It  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  PhilosB^horum  Gracorum  Veteram  Oper.  Bdiquim,  Amstd . 
1835. 

XIX.  ZsNo  (Z^i'«p),ofElea,  was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Parmenides. 
He  was  bom  about  B.C.  488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  accompanied  Par- 
menides to  Athens.  He  appears  to  have  resided  some  time  at  this  latter 
place.  Zeno  developed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  in  a  prose  work,  in 
which  his  chief  object  was  to  justify  the  disjunction  of  philosophical  spec- 
ulation from  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought.  This  he  did  by  showing  the 
absurdities  involved  in  the  doctrines  of  variety,  of  motion,  and  of  crea- 
tion, opposed  to  that  of  an  all-comprehending  substance.' 

XX.  Before  we  turn  from  the  Eleatics  to  those  other  philosophers  of 
Italy,  to  whom  the  name  of  Italic  has  been  appropriated,  we  must  notice 
a  SiciHan,  who  is  so  peculiar  both  in  his  personal  qualities  and  his  philo- 
sophical docttmes,  that  he  can  not  be  classed  with  any  sect,  although  iiis 
opinions  were  influenced  by  tliose  of  the  lonians,  the  Eieatics,  and  the 
Pythagoreans.    Euped5cleb"  ("EfiTsSoitASi)  of Agrigentum.in  Sicily,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  444.     He  was  held  in  high  honor  by  his  countrymen  of 
Agrigentum,  and  also  apparently  by  the  other  Doric  states  of  Sicily.     He 
reformed  the  constitution  of  his  native  city  by  abohshing  the  ohgarehical 
'  Ariatot.,  L  c    Compare  Tmon  ap.  Start.  Emp.  jyr*-  Hyp;  t-,  634- 
5  MSUer,  p.  8SI ;  Smitt,  Ski.  Siogr.,  a.  o. 
'  Plat.,  Ptavim.,  p.  107,  B;  Id.,  Soph.,  p.  ai7,  O. 
'  Id.,  7*«M.,  p.  183,  £;  Soph.,  p.  837. 

•  AriJ!ol„i«s(aj,S.,  J.  5,  p.  MBi  P*js.  J.mcu«.,  |..  S3. 

*  /toff.  lAU^..  1^.,  as.    Compart.  Str«l,..  vi.,  p.  ssa.        i  Plul.,  Ds  Pglh.  Or™.,  p.  MS, 
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council  of  the  Thousand ;  wliieh  measure  gave  such  general  satisfaction, 
that  the  people  are  said  to  have  offered  him  the  regal  authority,'  The 
fame  of  Empedocles  was,  however,  prineipaJiy  acquired  by  improvements 
which  he  made  in  the  physical  condition  of  large  traeta  of  country.  He 
destroyed  the  pestiferous  exhalations  of  the  marshes  about  Sehnua,  by 
carrying  two  small  streams  through  the  swampy  grounds,  and  thus  drain- 
ing off  the  water.  In  other  places  he  blocked  up  some  narrow  valleys 
with  large  coiiatraetions,  and  thtis  screened  a  town  from  the  noxious  winds 
which  blew  into  it,  by  which  he  earned  to  himself  the  title  of  "  wind 
averter"  (imAiwwitie!).'  It  is  probable  that  Empedocles  did  not  conceal 
his  consciousness  of  possessing  extraordinary  intelleetual  powers,  so  that 
we  need  not  wonder  at  his  having  been  considered  by  his  countrymen  in 
SJcUy  as  a  person  endowed  with  supernatural  and  prophetic  gifts. 

The  wotfts  of  Empedocles  were  all  in  verse.  The  two  most  important 
were  a  didactic  poem  on  nature  (mpl  fiaeus),  of  which  considerable  frag- 
ments are  extant,  and  a  poem  entitled  KnSapiiol,  which  seems  to  have 
im    ded  good  moral  conduct  as  the  means  of  averting  epidemics 

d  1  vils.  Lucretius,  the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Emped  1  s  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes  him  his  model.  Em- 
ped  I  w  IS  acquainted  with  the  theories  of  the  Eleafics  and  tbe  Pytha- 
g  n  but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fiindamental  principles  of  either  school, 
altl     gl  h    agreed  with  the  latter  in  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls, 

d  f  w  other  points.     With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in  thinking  that 

it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  arising  out  of  noHiing,  Emped- 
ocles first  established  the  number  of  four  elements,  which  he  called  the 
roots  of  things.' 

The  first  comprehensive  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Empedocles  was 
made  by  Sturz,  Empedocles  Agrigentinua,  Lips.,  1805.  Karsten  also  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  criticism  and 
explanation  of  the  test,  as  well  aa  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  separate 

doctrines.  {Pkilosophorum  Gr/Bcorum  velenim  Reliquitc,  vol.  ii.)  A  col- 
lection of  the  Fragments  by  Stein,  Bonn,  1853,  has  also  appeared. 

XXI.  We  now  turn  to  that  class  of  ancient  philosophers  which  in 
Greece  itself  was  called  the  Italic  ;*  the  most  obscure  region  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  as  we  have  no  accounts  of  individual  writings,  and  scarcely 
even  of  individual  writers,  belonging  to  it.  The  most  conspicuous  name 
here  is  that  of  Pythagoras,  which  will  alone  occupy  our  attention.  Pv- 
THio5EAs>  {Uvearfipas)  was  a  native  of  Samos.'  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Polyc- 
rales  and  Tarquiiuus  Superbus  (B.C.  540-510).'  He  studied  in  his  own 
country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  arid  others,  and  is  said 
to  have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  We  have  not  much  trustworthy  evidence  either 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  or  as  to  his 

I  DiBg.Laiirt.,-^a.,f&,seqq.        '  M,,YHi,.  6I>,  70,  B9;PftU,,  De  OiiriM.Princ,,p,91S, 
s  Jfi/ier,  I.  e. ;  Smilli,  I.  c,  *  mkUer.  p,  255, 
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definite  philosophical  views.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.'  He  is  also  said  to  have  discovered  the 
propositions  that  the  triangle  inseribed.  in  a  aemioircle  is  right-angled, 
and  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sunt  of  the  squares  on  the  aides."  Discoveries  in  astronomy  are 
also  attributed  to  him ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  at- 
tention to  aritJunetic,  and  its  application  to  weights,  measures,  and  the 
theory  of  music.* 

Apart  from  all  direct  testunony,  however,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  very  remarkable  influence  exerted  by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the 
ftct  that  he  was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  botb  of  singular  capabihties  and  of  great  acquire- 
ments. It  may  also  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  element 
vvas  the  predominant  one  in  the  character  of  Pythagoras,  and  that  relig- 
ious ascendency,  in  connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  system, 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  labored  to  secure.  It  was  this  religious 
element  which  made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  contemporaries. 
They  regarded  him  as  standing  in  a  pecuharly  close  connection  with  the 
gods.  The  Orotoniats  even  identified  him  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.' 
And,  without  viewing  him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily  believe  that  he 
himself,  to  some  extent,  shared  the  same  views.  He  pretended  to  divina- 
tion and  prophecy;'  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode  of  life 
calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.' 

When  wo  come  to  inquire  what  were  the  philosophical  or  religious 
opinions  held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at  tlie  outset  by  the  difll- 
cnlty  that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed  no  au- 
thentic records  bearing  upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself  If  Pythag- 
oras ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished  vrith  hun,  or  not  long 
after.  The  probability  is  that  he  wrote  nothing.'  Every  thing  current 
under  his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  Phtl- 
olaus  was  the  first  who  puMished  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate 
in  a  written  form.  Still,  there  was  so  marked  a  peculiarity  ruiming 
through  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  that  there  can  be  but  little  question 
as  to  the  germs  of  the  system  having,  at  any  rate,  been  derived  from  Py- 
thagoras himself.'  Pythagoras  resembled  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic 
school,  who  undertook  fo  solve,  by  means  of  a  single  primordial  principle, 
the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical  studies  led  hun  to  trace  the 
origin  of  all  things  to  number,  his  theory  being  suggested,  or  at  all  events 
confirmed,  by  the  observation  of  various  numericsJ  relations,  or  analogies 
to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as  important  a  part  in  the 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  vlLI.,  36 ;  Pansm.,  ji.,  17.  '  Dag,  Laerl.,  vLLI.,  18. 

'  Id.  a. ;  PIm.,  H.  N.,  ii„  8.       *  PoiyS.,  VU.  Pytluig.,  20 ;  Iamb.,  VU.Pytlms.,  Si.  140. 
'  Cic.,  I>eIKuni..t.,  3,46;  Porp*.,  (.  c,  M.  «  Omtc,  Hist  Gr.,  vol.  If .,  p.  IM. 

■■  Compare  Plid.,  Be  Alex./oTt.,  p",  329 ;  Porph.,  I.  c,  SI. 
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Pythagorean  system  aa  mathematical  or  nmnerical  ideas.  We  find  run- 
ning througli  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  harmony  of  rela- 
tion, is  the  regulating  principle  of  the  whole  universe.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determmed  according  to 
the  laws  and  relations  of  musical  harmony.'  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their 
motion,  eould  not  hut  occasion  a  certaui  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their 
distances  and  velocities ;  and  as  these  were  determined  by  the  laws  of 
harmonical  intervals,  the  notes  altogether  formed  a  regular  musical  scale 
or  harmony.  This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either  because  we 
have  been  aecastomed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contrasting  it  with  stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing.' 

The  ethics  of  the  Pytjiagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic  practice  and 
in  maxims  for  the  restraint  of  the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific  theory,  "What 
of  the  latter  they  had  was,  as  m^ht  be  expected,  intimately  coimected 
with  their  nmnber-theory.'  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science  of  the 
perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  perfect  science  of  numbers.' 
Likeness  to  the  Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavors,'  man 
becoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and  the 
guides  of  men.'  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  mu- 
sic as  a  means  of  controlling  the  force  of  the  passions.'  Self-esamma- 
tion  was  strongly  insisted  upon.'  The  transmigration  of  souls  was 
viewed  apparently  in  the  light  of  a  process  of  purification.  Souls  under 
the  dominion  of  sensuality  either  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or, 
if  incurable,  were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation  or 
condign  punishment.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal  existence.'  As  regards  the  fruits  of 
this  system  of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wherever 
we  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them 
as  men  of  great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self-restraint,  and  as 
capable  of  devoted  and  enduring  friendship. 


I.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  nation  so  intellectual  and  cultivated  as 
the  GreeSs  should  liave  been  so  long  without  feeling  the  want  of  a  cor- 
rect record  of  its  transactions  in  war  and  peace. 

n.  From  almost  the  earliest  times,  the  East  appears  to  have  had  its 
annals  and  chronicles,  whereas  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced 
a  careless  and  nearly  infantine  indifference  about  the  registering  of  pass- 

'  Nia>Bi.,Sarm.,UV-6:  ^U33:  PUa.,  H.  N.,  il,  M.  — - 

^  Atieliil;Eth.Miis.,i.,li  Stt,K!c,!,,  4;  11.,  0. 

•  Cltm,  Alex.,  Strom.,  il.,  p.  417;  3»so*w«.,  Serm..  xl.,  p.lfiS. 

'  SM.,  Ed.  EOi.,  p.  04.  '  P/ul.,  De  Dsf.  Or.,  p.  4ia 

'PM..De/s.flt  Os,,p,  S84;  PBryh.,Y!t.  Piim.,3>).  =  Cic.,  De  Sen.,  11. 

•  An3lBl.,I>eAii.,i.,3.3;  fferoii.,  il,,  J23  i  Diog.  Iju!tl.,  niii.,  31. 
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ing  events,  almoat  to  the  time  when  they  became  one  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  worid,  and  waged,  mighty  wars  with  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  East.  The  celebration  of  a  by-gone  age,  which  imagination  had 
decked  with  all  its  charms,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  prevented  them  from  dwellmg  on  more  recent  events.  Besides  this, 
the  division  of  the  nation  into  numerous  small  states,  and  the  republican 
form  of  the  governments,  prevented  a  concentration  of  interests  on  par- 
ticular events  and  persons. 

III.  No  action,  no  event,  before  the  great  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia,  could  be  compared  in  interest  with  those  great  exploits  of  the 
Mythical  Age,  in  which  heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  supposed 
to  have  had  a  share ;  certainly  none  made  so  pleasing  an  impression 
upon  all  hearers.  TTie  Greeks  required  that  a  work  read  in  public,  and 
designed  for  general  instruction  and  entertainment,  should  impart  un- 
miied  pleasure  to  the  mind ;  but,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  the 
Greek  repnbUos,  their  historioal  traditions  could  not  but  offend  some,  if 
they  flattered  others.  In  short,  it  was  not  tiU  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  outgrew  their  poetical  mythology,  and  considered  contemporary 
events  as  worthy  of  being  thought  of  and  written  about. 

IV.  From  this  cause,  the  history  of  many  traneactions  prior  to  the 
Persian  war  has  perished ;  but  then,  without  its  influence,  Greek  litera- 
ture could  never  have  become  what  it  was.  Greek  poetry,  by  its  pure- 
ly fictitious  character,  and  its  freedom  &om  the  shackles  of  particular 
truths,  acquired  that  general  probability,  on  account  of  which  Aristotle 
considers  poetry  as  more  philosophical  than  history,  Greek  art,  like- 
wise,  from  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  descended  from  the  ideal 
representation  of  gods  and  heroes  to  the  portraits  of  real  men,  acquired 
a  nobleness  and  beauty  of  form  which  it  could  never  have  otherwise  at- 
tained. And,  in  line,  Oie  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
would  not  have  taken  its  liberal  and  elevated  tarn,  if  it  had  not  rested  on 
a  poetical  basis. 

V.  Writing  was  probably  known  in  Greece  some  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  the  earhest  Greek  historian;'  but  it  had  not 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  any  detailed  historical  rec- 
ord. The  lists  of  the  Olympic  victors,  and  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  the 
prytanes  of  Corinth,  which  the  Alexandrean  critics  considered  anffioient- 
ly  authenticated  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  early  Greek  chronology ; 
ancient  treaties  and  other  contracts,  which  it  was  important  to  perpetu- 
ate in  precise  terms ;  determinations  of  boundaries,  and  other  records  of 
a  like  description,  formed  the  first  rudmients  of  a  documentary  history. 
Yet  this  was  still  very  remote  from  a  detailed  chronicle  of  contemporary 
events.  And  even  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
some  writers  of  historical  narratives  in  prose  began  to  appear  among  the 
lonians  and  the  other  Greeks,  they  did  not  select  domestic  and  recent 
events.    Instead  of  this,  they  began  with  accounts  of  distant  times  and 

i,  and  gradually  narrowed  their  view  to  a  history  of  the  Greeks 
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So  entirely  did  the  ancient  Greeks  beiieye  Oiat  the  daily 
jounon  life  and  oral  tradition  were  sufficient  records  of 
the  events  of  their  own  time  and  country, 

VI.  The  lonians,  who  throughout  this  period  were  the  daring  innova- 
tors and  indefatigable  discoverers  in  the  field  of  intellect,  took  the  lead  in 
histoiy.  They  were  also  the  first  who,  satiated  with  the  childish  amuse- 
ment of  niythology,  began  to  turn  their  keen  and  restless  eyes  on  all 
sides,  and  to  seek  new  matter  for  thought  and  composition.  The  loni- 
ans had  a  peculiar  delight  in  varied  and  continuous  narration.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  overlooked  that  the  first  lanian  who  is  mentioned  as  a  historian 
was  a  Mileeiaa.  Miletus,  the  hirth-place  of  the  earhest  phUosophers ; 
ftourishing  by  its  industry  and  commerce ;  the  centre  of  the  political 
movements,  produced  by  the  spirit  of  Ionian  independence ;  and  the  spot 
in  which  the  native  dialect  was  first  formed  into  written  Greek  prose, 
was  evidently  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  historical  composition  in  Greece. 
If  the  Milesians  had  not,  together  with  their  neighbors  of  Asia  Minor,  led 
a  life  of  too  luxurious  enjoyment ;  if  they  had  known  how  to  retain  the 
severe  manners  and  manly  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  midst 
of  the  refinements  and  excitements  of  later  tunes,  it  is  probable  that  Mi- 
letus, and  not  Athens,  would  havebeen  the  teacher  of  the  world. 

VII.  Cadudh  {K/SS/ios),  of  Miletus,  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  historian, 
and,  together  with  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  whom  we  have  already  treated  of, 
as  the  earliest  writer  of  prose.  It  remains  an  unsettJed  point  which  of  the 
two  was  the  earliest  prose  writer,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  Cadmus  was  the  earliest  Greek  historian.  There  is  evei-y  probabil- 
ity that  he  Mved  about  B.C.  540.'  He  wrote  a  liiatory  of  the  foundation 
of  Miletus,  embracing  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  four  books 
{KTfffii  MA-^Tou  (cni  Tfli  ffxij!  'lavlas).  The  subject  of  this  history  lay  in 
the  dim  period,  from  which  only  a  few  oral  traditions  of  an  historical 
kind,  but  intimately  connected  with  mythical  notions,  had  been  preserved. 
The  genuine  work  of  Cadmus  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very  early 
period,  for  the  book  that  bore  his  name  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassiB  (that  la,  in  the  Augustan  Age)  was  considered  a  forgery.'  When 
Scidas  and  others'  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet, 
this  statement  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  conflision  between  the 
mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phtenicia  into  Greece,  and  the 
writer  under  consideration. 

VHI.  AoneiLAue  ('AKouo-iAooj),'  of  Argos,  is  the  next  historian  in  order 
of  time.  Although  by  descent  a  Dorian,  he  wrote  his  history  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  because  the  lonians  were  the  founders  of  the  historical  style.  He 
probably  lived  in  the  latterhalf  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Acusilaus  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  mythical  period.  His  object  was  to  collect  into 
B  short  and  connected  narrative  all  the  events  from  the  period  of  chaos 
to  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  said  of  hun  that  he  translated 
Hesiod  into  prose,  an  expression  which  serves  to  characterize  his  work. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  related  many  legends  differently  from 
1  Snath,  Did,  Biogr..  s.  o.  '  Dim.  Hal.,  Jiirf.  dc  TKkc^,,  S3, 
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Hesiod,  and  in  Ihe  tone  of  the  Orphic  theologers  of  liia  own  time.  The 
fragments  of  Acuailaua  have  been  published  by  Stuiz,  Gerffi,  1787,3d 
ed,,  Lips.,  1834 ;  and  aiso  in  the  Muaeum  Criiicam,  vol,  i.,  p.  SI6,  seqq., 
Camb.,  1826  ;  and  in  Didot's  Fragmenta  Histar.  Grccc,  by  0.  and  T.  Miil- 
ler,  vol.  i.,  p.  100,  segq.,  Paris,  1841, 

IX.  HKCiT,«us  ('EKormoi)'  Of  Miletus,  the  Ionian,  was  a  man  of  a  very 
diffferent  character  of  mind  ttota  the  preceding.  He  belonged  to  a  very 
ancient  and  iHustrious  family.  We  have  only  a  few  particulars  of  his  life. 
In  B,C,  500  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  revolting 
&om  the  Persians ;  and  when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  also 
neglected.  Previous  to  this,  HeeatEeus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many 
other  countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  appears  to  have 
4ied  about  B,C.  476.'  Hocatffius  wrote  two  works ;  I,  ritptoSo!  7^1,  or 
Hfpc/mins,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  contained  a  description 
of  Europe,  and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  Both  parts  were 
subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their 
respective  names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  iStC.  3,  riffaKayiai,  or  'l/rroplai, 
in  four  books,  containing  an  account  of  the  poetical  f^les  and  traditions 
of  the  Greeks,  His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important,  as  it 
embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels,  Herodotus  knew  the  works 
of  HecatEens,  and  frequently  controverts  his  opinions.  Hecat^us  wrote 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  a  pure  and  simple  style,  which  sometimes  became 
animated  through  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions.  The  fragments  of 
his  works  have  been  collected  by  Clausen,  HeaUai  Milesii  Fragmenta,  Ber- 
lin, 1831,  and  are  also  given  in  Didot's  FragTiierda  Hittar.  Gt/ec,  by  C.  and 
T,  Miiller,  vol.  i,,  p,  1,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841, 

X.  Pheeect DE8  (itpfK^iij)  of  Leros,  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  also 
wrote  on  genealogies  and  mythical  hisl«ry,  but  did  not  extend  his  labors 
to  geogra^y  and  ethnography.  He  is  sometunes  called  the  Athenian, 
from  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athena.'  He  flourished 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  His  writings  comprehended  a  great 
portion  of  the  mythical  traditions ;  and,  in  particalar,  he  gave  a  copious 
account,  in  a  separate  work,  of  the  ancient  times  of  Athens,  He  was 
much  consulted  by  the  later  mythographers,  and  his  numerous  fragments 
must  still  serve  as  the  basis  of  many  mytholc^ical  inquiries.  By  follow- 
ing a  genealogical  line,  he  was  led  from  Philieus,  the  son  of  Ajax,  down 
to  Miltiades,  the  founder  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  Chersonesus,  He  thus 
found  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  campaign  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians,  concerning  which  we  have  a  valuable  fragment  of  his  history.* 
The  fragments  of  Pherecydes  have  been  collected  by  Sturz,  Pherecydis 
Fragmenta,  Lips,,  1834,  Sd  ed, ;  and  they  are  also  given  in  Didot's  Frag- 
meala  Histor.  Grac.,  by  C,  and  T,  Muller,  vol,  i,,  p,  70,  se.qq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XI.  Chjkon  (Xipai'),'  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  a  Milesian  colony,  also 
belongs  to  this  generation,  aithoua;h  he  mentioned  some  events  which  fell 
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lnth.beglnniiieofth8reiBnofArtax6m,,B.C.!lS6..    Oh.ronoonlimM 

;T5      ;    ''*'"'"°"''°™"l«'M»to,70flii,ownllme  ,nJ  he  ,S 
M  He,»d.».  J,  .„a,i,|,  ft.  „.„.  „,  ,j,  ,^;"iE 

™jim  (  Om'fif-)-  TUB  tagments  of  Oiaron,  to.ettar  with  thOB  of 
HBc,t™  and  Xaoth™,  ha,,  bwh  paM»h.d  by  bZi,  »  ""xl 
lm^,.Pr,^„U.  HBldelb.,  1806,  Svo,  and  ata  m  Didol4  J-,_  ffi„ 

XII  H.u™.  ClMi,™).  of  MflUBn,,  In  tha  Idand  of  L„bo,,  wa. 
anoat  a  oontoop,,,,,  of  H.rolo.n.,  .Inc.  ,o  too,  thai  at  th,  bogL  w 

to  write,  rhe  character  of  Hcllanlcus  as  a  mythograoher  and  historian 
1.  ...entudl,  diir.„nt  ,io„  tba,  of  the  ..,1,  A^S.SS  ZITaZ 

SrwTo  a"?"  '"'  '"  "  ""  "»  "■■'"•"  »'•  ">•'"'  »" 
pilor,  whoac  obicct  i,  not  meioly  to  note  down  events,  bnt  to  ananm  hi, 
««t.„al,,  and  to  oomct  .he  e™„  of  otb.,..     Beside,  a  nS  of 

h.W  »  .h.  P„..,e«.,  of  Jnno  of  A,go.,-  in  «ch  Oic  wom.n  who  bad 
filled  this  pneatbood  were  enumeialed  np  to  a  TciT  remote  ncriod  (on  no 
bsttcranthortlj  than  of  certain  obsenr.  tradition.,,  .nd  vJL,  .ImZ 
10,  »  th,.  Si""",.?  '"","™"S«'  n  ebionological  order,  .coord. 
S  o?ft "  Sin.     ;;  ;  ""■  ""•"■'  <«v™..),  eontined 

a  iiet  of  the  victots  m  the  mnsical  and  poetical  contests  of  the  Carn^  at 

;srhr;h"°™f"°f"''''°'^^^^^^^^ 

tmct  work,,  the,,  nanber  wonld  amonnt  to  nearly  thinj.  Bnl  the  reooM 
»y.,t,g.t„n.  of  fteller-h.™  ahown  thot  ..ycral  ,„rlJb.afln/hl"™ 

are  aporion,  «,d  of  later  date,  and  that  many  othois,  which  aJe  referred 
to  as  separate  works,  are  only  chanters  or  e,.cimn=  „V  „.^  -o ^  .  i^" 
Among  «,.  work,  deemed  .S"e  m~Xn T  SnSrf 
Pbtamcia,  Pcisia,  and  Egypt,  and  also  a  de.orlpiion  of  a  ionrney  to  the 
Oracle  of  Jnpiter  A»n,o..  Thncydid...  char,;,  Hclkni™  Sb  ™ 
of  aecniaey  ■;,  sbronclogy.  In  hi,  geographical  riew,  aho,  ho  seem,  M 
have  bcs,  greatly  dependent  npon  hi,  pr.deeeesor,,  and  ga™,  for  the 
most  part,  what  he  foond  in  them.    tj...  .i.  ,„..'. 


*!,„  lit     t    .        ; "^  ""^  censnis  lor  falsehood,  an 

L-ptioras,'  and  Strabo.'  ib  evidenUy  one-sided,  and  should  not  bias  qs  i 


PmipMn  Of.  QelL,  iv.,  S3.  •  De  HiBam 
'  Ttma^i.,  t.,  97.  e  ac^i.  op.  PW,  Bfil.  Cod 
^^r,  op.  J-osepS.  c,  Apim.,  L,  3,        «  Siroj 
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formingour  judgment  of  his  merits  or  demerits  aaa  writer  i  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  learned  and  diligent  compiler,  and  that,  so  far 
as  his  sources  went,  he  was  a  trustwoithy  one.  The  fragments  of  Hellani- 
cus  have  been  collected  by  Stmz,  Hellanid  Lssliii  FTagmmila,  Lips.,183fl, 
and  by  C,  and  T.  Mfiller,  hi  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  45,  seqq., 
Paris,  1841. 

XIII.  Among  the  historical  ivriters  that  remain,  the  most  celebrated, 
and  the  only  one  deserving  of  mention,  is  Xanthus'  (gWos),  the  Lydian, 
Suidas  makes  liim  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sardis,  but  this  point  is  a 
doubtful  one,  as  is  also  the  period  when  he  flourished.  His  date,  how- 
ever, is  commonly  fixed  by  modern  scholars  at  B.C.  499.  Xanthus, 
though  a  Lydian  by  birth,  received  a  Greek  education,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Lydia  in  that  language,  of  which  some  considerable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  genuineness  of  the  work,  however,  which 
went  under  his  name,  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians themselves,  and  at  the  present  day,  also,  opinions  are  divided. 
Among  modern  scholars,  Creuzer,  in  his  edition  of  tlie  fragments  of  Xan- 
thus, has  maintained  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  while  Welcker  has 
constructed  an  elaborate  argument  against  it.'  C.  Miiller  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Welcker.  It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant 
fragments  is  spurious ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that  the  work 
from  wiueh  they  are  taken  is  the  production  of  an  Alexandiean  gramma- 
rian,  founded  upon  the  genuine  wort  of  Xanthus.  C.Muller  has  pointed 
out  those  passages  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  most  probably  portions  of 
the  original  work.  They  are  of  great  value.  A  work  on  the  Magian  re- 
ligion (Moyiiut)  was  also  ascribed  to  Xanthus,  but  was  indubitably  spuri- 
ous. The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer's  Hislor.  Grac. 
AiUiguiss.  Fragmenta,  Heidelb,,  1800,  and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  in  Didot's 
Fragm.  Hist.  Gr^:.,  vol.  i.,  p.  XX.,  seqq. ;  p.  38,  se^q-,  Paris,  1S41. 

XIV.  To  the  Greek  historical  writers  before  Herodotus  modern  schol- 
ars have  given  the  common  name  of  logographers  (Aoyo7p[f*o().  which  is 
applied  by  Thucydides'  to  all  historians  previons  to  himself,  including 
thus  even  Herodotus  in  the  number.  The  appellation  is  a  convenient 
one,  though  perhaps  not  very  correct ;  for  the  term  had  not  so  limited  a 
meaning  as  this  among  the  ancients,  since  >Jyos  signifies  any  discourse 
in  prose,  and  accordingly  the  Athenians  gave  the  name  to  persons  who 
wrote  judicial  speeches  or  pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were 
in  want  of  them.  These  persons  were  also  called  Aoyimoioi.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  term  logograplier,  as  applied  to  the  historical 
writers  previous  to  Herodotus,  is  meant  to  indicate  a  class  of  persons 
who  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  amusing  flieu  hearers  orreaders  tlian 
at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge.  They  described  in  prose  the 
mythological  subjects  and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cycMc  poets.  The  omissions  in  tiie 
narmtives  of  their  predecessors  were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  de- 
rived from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  con- 
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nected  history.  In  manj  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were 
mere  collections  of  local  and  genealogical  traditions.'  The  first  Greek 
to  whom  the  title  of  historian  properly  and  truly  belonged  was  Herodohis 
the  Hornet-  of  history. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
THIRD  OR  EARLY  ]-ROSAIC  PERIOD-t 


Heeodotue  ('Hp6Sor«,),xhe  earliest  Greek  historian  (in  the  true  sense 
o!  the  terra),  was,  according  to  his  own  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  a  native  of  Hahcarnassna,  a  Doric  city  in  Garia,  which,  at  the 
tune  of  his  birth,  was  governed  by  Artemiaia,  a  vassal-queen  of  the  great 
kmg  of  Persia.  Our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Herodotus  is  es- 
h^mely  scanty,  since,  hesides  the  meagre  and  confused  article  of  Sui- 
das,  there  are  only  one  or  two  passages  of  ancient  writers  that  contain 
any  direct  notice  of  the  life  and  age  of  the  historian,  and  the  rest  must 
be  gleaned  from  his  own  work.  He  was  born  about  B.C.  484.  His  fami- 
ly was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  HaJicamassus,  and  tliua  became 
mvolved  m  the  civiJ  commotions  of  the  city.  Artemisia  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Pisindelis,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  by  his  son  Lygdamls. 
This  last-mentioned  ruler  was  hostile  to  the  firaily  of  Hei'odotns  He 
put  to  death  Panyasis,=  who  was  probably  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  liis- 
tonan,  and  who  wdl  be  mentioned  hereafler  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
epic  poetry;  and  he  obliged  Herodotus  himself  to  take  refuge  abroad. 
His  flight  must  have  taken  place  at  an  early  age.  Miiller  piaces  it  about 
«.0.  463,  but  this  IS  too  late  a  period.  Herodotus  repaired  to  Samos,  the 
lomc  island,  where  probably  some  of  his  kinsmen  resided,  since  Panya- 
sis,  too,  IS  caHed  a  Samian.  In  Sainos,  he  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  here  too  he  nnhibed  the  Ionic  spirit  which  pervades  his  history  Be- 
fore  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  joiiied  in  an  attempt  made  from  Samos 


j>  effect  the  liberation  of  his  n: 


'e  city  from  the  yoke  of  Lygdamis.    The 


attempt  proved  successful ;  but  the  banishment  of  the  tyrant  d 
tranquillity  to  Halicarnassus,  and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
an  object  of  dislike,  again  left  his  native  country,  and  settled  at  Thurii 
in  Magna  Grsecia,  where,  excepting  the  intervals  of  his  travels,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Whether  he  went  to  Thurii  with  the  first 
Athenian  colonists,  in  B.C.  445,  or  whether  he  followed  afterward  is  a 
disputed  point.  The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  he  did  not  go  with 
the  first  settlers  to  Thurii,  but  followed  them  many  years  after,  perhaps 
aboat  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion 
are  a  passage  m  his  own  work  (v.,  77),  from  which  we  must,  in  all  proba- 
bdity,  mfer  that  in  B.C.  431,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  he  was  at  Athens,  for  it  appears  from  that  passage  that  he  saw 
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the  Propylfea,  which  were  not  completed  till  the  year  in  which  that  war 
began  ;  and  also  the  circumstance  of  his  being  well  acquainted  with  and 
adopting  the  principles  of  policj'  followed  by  Pericles  and  Ms  party,  which 
leads  us  to  the  belief  that  he  witnessed  the  disputes  at  Athens  between 
Pericles  and  his  opponents.' 

The  time  when  Herodotus  wrote  his  history  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable discussion;  the  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fairest  view  of  the  case.  The  narrative  of  the  Persian  war,  which  forms 
the  main  substance  of  the  whole  work,  breaks  off  with  the  victorious  re- 
turn of  the  Greek  fleet  ftom  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  taking  of  Sestos 
by  the  Athenians,  in  B.C.  479.  But  numerous  events,  which  belong  to 
a  much  later  period,  are  alluded  to  or  mentioned  incidentally,  and  the 
latest  of  them  refers  to  the  year  B.C.  408,  when  Herodotus  was  at  least 
77.  years  old.  Hence  it  follows  that,  with  Pliny,  we  must  believe  that 
Herodotus  wrote  his  work  in  his  old  age,  during  his  stay  at  Thnrii,  where, 
according  to  Strabo,  he  also  died  and  was  buried,  for  no  one  mentions 
that  he  ever  returned  to  Greece,  or  that  he  made  two  editions  of  his 
work,  as  some  modern  critics  assume,  who  suppose  that  at  Thuril  he  re- 
vised his  work,  and  among  other  things  introduced  those  parts  which  re- 
fer to  later  events.  The  whole  work  makes  the  impression  of  a  fresh 
composition ;  there  is  no  trace  of  labor  or  revision ;  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  by  a  man  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life. 
Its  abrupt  termination,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  what 
in  an  earher  part  of  his  work  he  distinctly  promises  (e.  g.,  vil.,  313),  prove 
almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  work  was  the  production  of  the  last  years 
of  his  Mfe,  and  that  death  prevented  his  completing  it.  Had  he  not  writ- 
ten it  at  Thurii,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  called  a  Thurian,  or  the 
Thurian  historian,  a  name  by  which  he  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
ancients."  There  are,  lastly,  some 
must  suggest  to  every  unbiased  rea 
somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy." 

Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our 
as  a  traveller  and  observer,  and  as  a 
els  may  be  ascertained  pretty  clearly  from  his  History,  but  the  order  in 
which  he  visited  each  place,  and  the  time  of  visiting,  can  not  be  determ- 
ined. His  travels,  however,  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  period 
of  his  life,  and  he  wouhl  seem  to  hare  first  entered  npon  them  in  the  full 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  after  having  been  completely  edacated. 
The  story  of  his  reading  his  work  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  most  modem  narratives,  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Dahl- 
mann,*  and  we  may  say  disproved.  This  atory  is  founded  on  a  small 
piece  by  Lucian,  entitled  "  Herodotus  or  Aetion,"  which  apparently  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical  truth ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  Herodotus  was  only  about  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  is  said 
to  have  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  a  work  which  was  the 
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result  of  moat  extensive  travelling  and  research,  and  which  bears  in  every 
part  of  it  CTident  marks  of  tho  hand  of  a  man  of  mature  age.  Some  crit- 
ics have  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  what  he  recited  at  Olympia  was 
only  a  sketch  or  a  portion  of  Ms  work ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  statement  of  Lucian,  who  asserts  that  iie  read  the  whole  of  the 
nine  books,  which,  on  that  occasion,  received  tiie  names  of  the  Muses. 
If  the  story  in  question  had  been  known  at  all  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
this  wiiter  surely  would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  when  he  tells 
of  Herodotus  having  ealomniated  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians, 
who  had  bribed  him.  There  is  one  tradition,  indpeii,  which  mentions  that 
Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  at  Athens,  in  B.C. 
445  or  449,  and  that  there  existed  at  Athens  a  paephisma,  granting  to  the 
historian  a  reward  of  ten  talents  &om  the  public  treasury .'  This  tradi- 
tion, however,  is  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the  time  when  he  must 
have  written  liis  work,  but  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  part  and  parcel 
of  the  charge,  which  the  author  of  that  contemptible  treatise  on  the  Ma- 
lignity of  Herodotus  makes  against  the  historian,  namely,  that  he  was 
bribed  by  the  Athenians.  The  source  of  all  this  calumnioua  scandal  is 
nothing  but  the  petty  vanity  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  hurt  by  the  truth- 
fid  description  of  their  conduct  during  the  war  against  Persia.' 

With  a  simplicity  which  characteriMs  his  whole  work,  Herodotns  makes 
no  display  of  the  great  extent  of  Ms  Iravels ;  and  he  is  so  free  from  the 
ordinary  vanity  of  travellers,  that,  instead  of  acting  a  prominent  part  in 
his  narrative,  he  very  seldom  appears  at  all  in  it.  Hence  it  is  Impossible 
for  us  to  give  any  thing  like  an  accurate  chronological  succession  of  his 
travels.  In  Greece  Proper,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is 
scarcely  any  place  of  importance  with  wMch  he  is  not  perfectly  familiar 
from  his  own  observation,  and  where  he  did  not  make  inquiries  respecting 
tMa  or  that  particular  point ;  we  may  mention  more  especially  the  orac- 
ular  places,  such  as  Dodona  and  Delphi.  In  many  quarters  of  Greece, 
such  as  Samos,  Athena,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  he  seems  to  have  made  a 
rather  long  stay.  The  spots  where  the  great  battles  had  been  fought 
between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon,  Thermopyte,  Salamis, 
and  Plat^Ee,  were  well  known  to  Mm,  and  on  the  whole  route  which 
Xerxes  and  his  army  took,  on  their  march  from  the  Heileapont  to  Athens, 
there  was  probably  not  a  place  which  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  .a;gean,  but 
even  those  in  the  western  waters  of  Greece,  such  as  Zacynthns,  As  for 
Ms  travels  in  foreign  countries,  we  know  that  he  sailed  through  the  Hel- 
lespont,  the  Propontis,  and  crossed  the  Enxine  in  both  directions;  with 
the  Pains  Mteotis  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  further  visited 
Thrace'  and  Scythia,'  Tlie  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Lydia,  was 
wen  known  to  him,  and  so  was  also  Phfenicia.  He  visited  Tyre  for  the 
special  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules. Previous  to  this  he  had  been  in  Egypt,  for  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
his  curiosity  respecting  Hercules  had  been  excited," 
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What  Herodotus  has  done  for  the  history  of  Egypt  surpasses  in  import- 
ance every  thing  that  was  written  in  ancient  times  upon  that  country,  al- 
though his  account  of  it  forms  only  an  episode  in  his  work.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian 
language,  which  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  necessary  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous Greek  settlers  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  account  of  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  made  it  their  husiness  to  act  as  interpreters  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks ;  and  it  appears  that  Herodotus  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  these  interpreters.  He  travelled  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  as  far 
as  Elephantine,  every  where  fonning  connections  with  the  priests,  and 
gathering  information  upon  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  its  rela- 
tions to  Greece.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  as- 
tonishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  The  time  at  which  he  visited 
Egypt  may  bo  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  was  there  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  Inanis  by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus,  which  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  456;  for  he  saw  the  battle-field  still  covered  with  the  bones 
and  skulls  of  tlie  slain,"  so  that  his  visit  to  Egypt  may  be  assigned  to  about 
B.C.  450.  From  Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the  east 
into  Arabia,  and  to  the  west  into  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Cyrene,  which 
was  well  known  to  him.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  even  visit- 
ed Carthage.  From  Egypt  he  crossed  over  by  sea  to  Tyre,  and  visited 
Palestine ;  that  he  saw  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  city  of 
Babylon,  is  quite  certain.^  From  thence  he  seems  to  have  travelled  north- 
ward, for  he  saw  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  reminded  him  of  Athens. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  visited  Susa  also,  but  we  can  not  trace 
him  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  His  desire  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge by  travelling  does  not  appear  to  have  subsided  even  in  his  old  age, 
for  it  would  seem  fliat  during  his  residence  at  Thurii  he  visited  several 
of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  though  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  west  of  Europe  was  very  limited,  for  he  strangely  calls  Sar- 
dmla  the  greatest  of  all  islands.' 

A  second  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  information  was  the 
literature  of  his  country,  especially  the  poetical  portion,  for  prose  had  not 
yet  been  cultivated  very  extensively,  as  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. With  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  he  was  perfectly  familiar, 
though  he  attributed  less  historical  importance  to  (hem  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  placed  them  about  4O0  years  before  his  own  time, 
with  the  paradoxical  assertion  that  they  had  made  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks,  a  subject  to  which  we  have  fdluded  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
present  work.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Alcseus,  Sap- 
pho, Simonides,  jEschylus,  and  Pindar.  He  farther  derived  assistance 
from  the  Arimaspea,  the  epic  poem  of  Aristeas,  and  from  the  works  of  the 
historical  writers  or  logographers  who  had  preceded  hun,  sach  a: 
tfens,  though  he  worked  with  perfect  independence  of  them,  and  oc 
ally  conecfed  mistakes  which  they  had  committed ;  but  his  m 
after  all,  were  his  own  investigations  and  observations.' 

uii..  12.      "  i,ns,sm-i  i.,i3».       '  L.  iro;  v.,  loUi  »[„s. 
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Tlie  object  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  give  au  accoitnt  of  the  strag- 
gles between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  from  which  the  former,  with  the 
aid  of  the  gods,  came  off  vietorious.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  a  truly 
national  one,  hut  the  discussion  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part,  led  the 
author  into  various  digresEioits  and  episodes,  as  he  was  sametiraes  obhged 
to  trace  to  distant  times  tlie  causes  of  the  events  he  had  fo  relate,  or  to 
give  a  history  or  descriplion  of  a  nation  or  country,  with  which,  according 
to  his  view,  the  reader  ought  to  be  made  familiar ;  and  having  once 
launched  out  into  sueh  a  digression,  he  usually  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of  his  episodes  form  each  an 
interesting  and  complete  whole  by  itself  Ho  traces  the  enmity  between 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  Bat  he  rapidly  passes  over  the 
mythical  ages  to  come  to  Grcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have 
committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give 
a  full  history  of  Crffisus  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conq^uest  of 
Lydia  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are  again  dis- 
cussed more  or  less  minutely.  The  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of 
Scythia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now  extendeiJ 
from  Scythia  to  Cyrene,  and  an  army  being  called  in  by  the  Cyreneans 
against  the  Persians,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Oyrene 
and  Libya.  In  the  mean  time,  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  breaks  oat,  which 
eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An 
account  of  this  insurrection,  and  of  the  rise  of  Athena  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pisiatratid*,  is  followed  by  what  properly  constitutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  on  m  a 
regular  channel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos.' 

!n  this  manner  alone  was  it  possihle  for  Herodotus  to  give  a  record  of 
the  vast  treasures  of  information  which  he  liad  collected  in  the  course 
of  many  years.  But  these  digressions  and  episodes  do  not  impair  the 
plan  and  unity  of  the  work,  for  one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  that  issue  from  one  and 
the  same  tree :  each  has  its  peculiar  charms  and  beauties,  and  yet  is 
manifestly  no  more  than  a  part  of  one  great  whole.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  history  thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem. 
The  work,  however,  baa  an  abrupt  termination,  and  is  probably  incomplete, 
Tbis  opinion  is  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
place  the  author  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work,  though  the  promise  is  nowhere  fulfilled  (vii.,  313) ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  story  that  a  favorite  of  the  historian,  of 
the  name  of  Plesirrhons,  who  inherited  all  hia  property,  also  edited  the 
work  after  the  author's  death,"  The  division  of  the  history  into  nine 
hooks,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  was  probably  made  by  some 
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Bn«nm.rlim,  Ibr  ihe.e  1,  „„  Mio.Uon  In  the  who],  work  of  ih,  JlvMon 
having  been  made  by  tbe  author  bunself.' 

Thore  are  two  pu„g„.  m  ,Ueh  Hetoiotu.  promise,  to  w.lt,  a  b»- 
teiy  of  a«yna,  which  w„  either  to  foil,  a  pmt  of  hi,  gieai  work  „,  to 
be  an  independent  treati«>  by  lt,ol£  Whether  he  em  eatried  M,  oi,„ 
into  elftot  1,  a  q«««ion  of  coneidorabl,  donbt  i  the  probabHity  i,  thai  he 
So  »■  Tl "  '"'"  "■"•  "  •"*  »  •»  "..dnilon  «,  hi, 
work  on  Nineveh,  that  i„toUo"  had  .een  tW,  hietory  of  As.yri..  Ari,- 
M.  merely  mention,  .  faet  In  natoral  hirtory  of  whih  a  oeSdn  .Mho, 
v™  «n.,ant,  for  that  anOior,  in  hi,  aoeo.nt  of  the  takh.g  „f  Nineveh 

m5  ,  ,  ^  ?:"*  ""  "»  "•»•  ■"  "■■'  •«"■«.  ta  »•  !>« 
M»&.,  IS  HfflD5oj.  which  reading  is  retained  by  Bekker;  and  however  it 
may  seem  more  probable  that  Herodoto,  shonld  have  described  the  tak- 

rawSor  J  "™°'^'  °'  ""  '"""  """  °"""  ""■  ■"■ 

,e S'lli''',  "'"T"  '"""■''"'""■""•  ""■*  ™  '"«»*  atttibnted 
to  Herodoln,  miJ  i,  prmted  at  the  end  of  Mveral  editions  of  hi,  work,  I, 

now  nmv.r.aiy  acknowledged  to  be  .  prednctlon  of  a  later  date,  thongh 
It  was  undonbtedly  written  at  a  comparallvely  early  period,  and  oontS, 
mune  valuable  information. 

It  now  remauis  to  add  a  few  remarks'  on  the  character  of  the  work 
of  Horodolns,  it,  miportance  as  an  bistorieal  authority,  and  its  style  and 
Ungnage.  The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  profoundly  r.ligiei,  ide" 
ZT  *"»fi  "'■'•.H-'oJo™  from  •«  other  Greek  WstorSn,.  Thii; 
S  m™  ""■'"■'»  '"»'■»  ■  «™  1»»»  "idaing  .par.  and  Indep.nSem 
of  man  and  nature,  which  a„,gns  to  every  being  it,  sphere.  Thl.  sphere 
rii°j  J  ,rl  '"■'""'""""""'  """"""8  "=  orier  which  ha, 
e,»t.d  ftom  the  beginning  n  the  moral  world,  no  to,  thm  hi  the  phy^ 
.0.1 ,  and  by  disturbing  this  order.man  bring,  about  his  own  dct.n.tto 
Th»  divme  power  IS,  m  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  the  cause  of  an  .1. 
lomalevenl,  although  he  does  not  deny  the  Ireo  activity  of  man,  or  es- 
Mh,h  .  blind  la,  of  fate  or  „ece„Ity,  The  divine  power  wtt  Mm  1, 
lather  the  manifestation  of  eternal  joidice.  which  keeps  all  thine,  in  a 
KTST  ='';"»»■  ■■"""•  •«  o'ok  W«l!  "•  path.  «.d  keep,  i,  wifhto  It. 
bounds.  Where  it  punishes  overweening  h.ughtines.  and  Insolence  it 
».m„  the  character  of  the  divhi.  Nemesis,  and  n.wher.  I.  Sorh'a; 
Nemesis  overtaken  and  chastised  the  olTender  more  obviooMy  «„n  J  tta 

0/  me  gods  (^06yo!  rav  Siiioy),  as  he  often  does,  we  must  understanH  ihZ 
divin.  Nem«,i..  Who  appear,  aooner  or  latere  puZe  ?de"Sy  L" 
who.  m  fmolous  m»Ience  and  conceit,  raises  himself  above  his  proper 
fS'"„.?.Tl°™ ."""'•"  "'?"  ""  »o»  Jfofonnd  reverence  for 


-'"J  """"^  =iiowH  the  most  prolonnd  reverence  for 

every  tbmg  which  he  conceive,  a.  divin.,  and  r  A  v.nturS  to  e™ 
an  onimon  o,  .b,t  b.  eonsidei,  a  sacred  or  rehgions  myneiy,  though 
in  not  refrain  Irom  expressing  a  doubt  inreganitothe 
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9  of  the  popular  belief  of  his  countrymen,  commonly  owing  to 
the  influence  which  the  Egyptian  priests  exercised  on  his  mind  but  in 
general  his  good  sense  and  sagacity  were  too  strong  to  allow  hlAi  to  he 
misled  by  vulgar  notions  and  errors ' 

it  would  be  Tain  to  deny  that  Herodotus  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  credu- 
lous, and  related  things  without  putting  to  himself  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  possible  at  all  or  not ;  his  political  knowledge,  and  hia 
aequamtance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  were  eqoaDy  deficient ;  and,  owing 
to  these  deficiencies,  he  frequently  does  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  a  mere 
story-teller,  a  title  which  Aristotle  bestows  upon  him.'  But,  notwith- 
standmg  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  formed  a  high  notion  of  the 
liigmty  of  history;  and,  in  order  to  reaUze  his  idea,  he  exerted  all  his 
powers  and  cheerfully  went  throogh  more  difficult  and  laborious  prepara. 
tions  than  any  other  historian  either  before  or  after  hJm  In  order  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  we 
must  distmgmsh  tJiose  parts  in  which  he  speaks  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, or  gives  the  results  of  his  own  investigations,  from  those  in  which 
he  merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests,  interpreters,  guides,  and 
the  like-  In  the  latter  case  he  undoubtedly  was  often  deceived ;  but  he 
never  intrudes  such  reports  as  any  thing  more  than  they  really  are :  and, 
under  the  influence  of  his  natural  good  sense,  he  very  frequently  cautions 
his  reader  by  some  such  remark  as  ■'  I  know  this  only  from  hearsay  "  or 


),  but  do  not  believe  il 


n  should 


guide  us  in  his  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Greeks,  on  which  he 
touches  only  in  episodes,  for  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  some  one  tra. 
dition,  without  entering  into  any  critical  examination  or  comparison  with 
other  traditions,  which  he  silently  rejects.  But,  wherever  ho  spealts  from 
his  own  observation,  Herodotus  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness  and  accu- 
racy; and  the  more  those  countries  of  which  he  treats  have  been  ex- 
plored by  modern  travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been  estab- 
llshed.' 

The  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with 
epic  or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric 
forms  This  pecuharity  of  his  language  called  forth  a  number  of  lexi- 
cographical works  of  ieamed  grammarians,  aU  of  ivMcli  are  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  remnants  in  the  Homeric  glosses  (A^{«rt.  The  excel- 
lencies of  his  style  do  not  consist  in  any  artistic  or  melodious  struotm^ 
of  his  sentences,  but  in  the  antique  and  epic  coloring,  the  transparent 
clearness,  the  lively  flow  of  his  narraUve,  the  natural  and  unaiTected 


-..-.^1.===,  „„«  ,,.e.j'  uiiw  oi  ms  narrauve,  the  natural  and  unaiTected 
gracefulness,  and  the  occasional  signs  of  carelessness.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  work  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  which  so  closely  resem^ 
bles  a  familiar  and  homely  oral  narration  as  that  of  Herodotus.  Its 
reader  can  not  help  feeling  as  though  he  was  listening  to  an  old  man, 
who,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  teUs 
his  stones  with  that  smgle-heaited  simplicity  and  naivete  which  are  the 
marks  and  indications  of  a  truthful  spirit.' 
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Notwithatanding,  however,  all  the  merits  and  excellenoies  of  Herodo- 
tus, there  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  certain  writers  of  aiitiquitj 
who  attacked  the  historian  on  very  serious  points,  both  in  regard  to  the 
form  and  the  suhstance  of  his  work.  Besides  Ctesias,  ^iius  Harpocra- 
tion,  Manetho,  and  one  PolUo,  are  mentioned  as  authors  of  works  against 
Herodotus;  but  all  of  themhave  perished,  with  theeseeption  of  One  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Plutarch,  and  entitled  Iltpi  t^j  'HpoSSrou  KoKiniBfla!, 
"  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  which  is  full  of  the  moat  futile  accusa- 
tions of  every  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  mean  and  malignant  spirit,  and  is 
probably  the  work  of  some  young  thetorician  or  sophist,  who  ompoaed  it 
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ly  Mirecttd  in  the  edition  of  H.  Stephens,  Psris,  1S70  and  159S,  ftl.,  whicH  was  foUoweil 
by  (bat  af  Jungermann,  Fnnliitirt,  160S,  fol.,  reprinted  ol  Geneva  in  leiS,  and  al  London 
in  1679,  foi.  TliB  edition  of  James  Gronovins,  Leydon,  1715,  foi..  has  a  peculiar  value, 
ttom  Ub  lIBving  made  use  oftlie  aiceUeuC  Hedlcean  MS. ;  bat  It  was  greatly  snrpasseil 
by  (be  edilion  of  F.  Wesseling  and  L.  C.  Vaickenaer,  Amslerdain.  1793,  ibl,  Botb  tbe 
iangnage  snd  tbe  matter  are  (bere  treated  witb  great  cars ;  and  the  learned  apparatus 

in  Ibe  Edition  of  Scbvielghaeuser,  Stiasbuig  and  Paris,  1809,  fl  vols,  in  12partB  (reprinted 
in  London,  ISH,  in  6  vols.,  and  a^siyi  in  1B30,  In  9  vols.  Bvo),  witb  a  v^ualiie  L^xknji 
HerodoCetan.  The  editoi-  bad  compared  severe  new  MSS,,  and  was  tbuB  enabled  to  give 
a  text  greaUy  superior  to  tbit  of  his  piedeeessors.  The  best  edition  eSttr  this  is  tiiat 
of  Gaisfljrd.  Oitbrd,  1884,  i  vols.  8vo,wlio  inoorporaled  in  it  nearly  all  the  notes  of  Wes- 
sellng,  Valekenaer,  and  Scbweigbaeuser,  and  also  made  a  collaUen  of  some  IBngliab  MSS. 
A  reprint  of  Ibis  edition  appeared  al  Leiilg  in  1624, 4  vols.  8vo.  TbeJaal  great  edition, 
in  whicb  tbe  aubjeci-matier  also  is  considored  with  tefcrence  to  modem  discoveries,  is 
Ibat  of  Bahr,  Leipzig,  1S30,  &c.,  4  vols.  Svo.  An  edition  witb  valua1)1e  English  notes 
has  been  commenced  in  the  BiiUolluca  Ciassica,BaAer  tbe  superintendence  of  Professor 
Long,  London,  8™.  A  revisod  tent,  with  Latin  translation,  and  a  valuable  dissertation 
on  the  Ionic  dialect  b;  W.  Dlndorf,  (brnis  one  of  tbe  volnnies  of  Dldofs  Glbliotheca  Gne' 
ca,  Paris,  1S44,  royal  Svo.  Among  the  scliool  editions,  wMcb  are  numerous,  ws  may 
especially  mention  those  of  Matthie,  Leipiig,  IKS,  8  vols.  8vo ;  Steger,  Gieeie,  1827-49, 


d  Sanppe.  Leipilg,  1B90,  &c,, 
-.3  by  Cooley,  London,  1844,  S 
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FOURTH  OH  ATTIC  PBEIOD. 

!.  Gheek  literature,  60  far  as  we  have  hiUierto  followed  its  progress, 
was  a  common  property  of  the  different  races  of  the  nation ;  each  race 
Bultivating  that  species  of  composition  which  was  best  suited  to  its  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities,  and  impressiug  on  it  a  corresponding  character. 
In  this  manner  the  city  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  the  ^olians  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  the  colonies  in  Magna  Grsioia  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
of  the  fuother  country,  created  new  fortns  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
various  sorts  of  excellence  thus  produced  did  not,  after  the  age  of  the 
Homeric  poetry,  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  the  race  among  which 
they  originated.  A  national  literatare  was  early  formed  ;  every  literary 
work  in  the  Greek  language,  in  whatever  dialect  it  might  be  composed, 
was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

n.  But  the  literatare  of  Greece  necessarily  assumed  a  different  form, 
when  Athens,  raised  as  well  by  her  political  power  and  other  external 
ciroomstanees  as  by  the  mental  qualities  of  her  citizens,  acquired  the 
rank  of  a  Ca^al  of  Greece  v/ith  respect  to  literature  and  art.  Not  only 
was  her  copious  native  litemture  received  with  admiration  by  all  the 
Greeks,  but  her  judgment  and  taste  were  predominant  in  all  thi  g»> 
ing  to  language  and  the  aits,  and  decided  what  should  be  general!  g 

nized  as  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  long  before  the  A        nd 
critics  had  prepared  their  canons.     There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  mport 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  intellect  than  the  time  wh 
obtained  this  pre-eminence  over  her  sister  states. 

III.  The  character  of  the  Athenians  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  k  h 
lead.  Energy  ia  action  and  deveriiess  in  the  use  of  language  were  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguished  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Greeks,  and  which  are  most  clearly  seen  m  their  political  conduct 
and  their  literature.  Theconsoiousnessof  dexterity  in  the  use  of  words, 
which  the  AHienians  cultivated  more  than  the  other  Greeks,  induced  them 
to  subject  everything  to  discussion.  Hence,  too,  arose  a  copiousness  of 
speech,  very  striking  as  compared  with  the  hrevity  of  the  early  Greeks ; 
a  copiousness  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  so  marked  a  degree 
both  in  the  field  of  literature  and  the  arena  of  eloqaence,  though  cbss- 
tened  at  the  same  time,  and  stripped  of  all  false  and  meretricious  amfifi 
ment  by  the  severity  of  Attic  taste.  ^ol  euu 

IV.  Before  the  Persian  war,  however,'  Atliens  had  contriHtttiStPifSS*' 
than  many  other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  magnitude  and  inp8lrtifegrii8(fe«£ 
ance,  to  the  intelleotnal  progress  of  Greece.    SheJit^^rtiaBi6Ja>iWarfte 

I  itmier,  Hist.  Gt.  Ut.,  p.  375,  sfqq. 
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to  be  compared  with  those  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Sieyon,  ^Egina,  Laconia, 
and  of  many  cities  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  colonies.  She  could 
boast  of  no  poets  so  celebrated  as  those  of  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  schools. 
But  her  peaceful  glories  quickly  followed,  and  outshone  her  victories, 
conquests,  and  pohtical  ascendency.  In  the  period  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Peioponnesian  wars,  both  literature  and  the  fine  arts  began  to 
tend  toward  Athens,  as  their  most  fevored  seat.  For  here,  above  all  other 
parts  of  Gfreece,  genius  and  talents  were  encouraged  by  an  ample  field 
of  exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and  applause,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect 
of  other  rewards,  which,  however,  were  much  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
Accordingly,  it  was  at  Athens  that  architecture  and  sculpture  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  either  ever  attained  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  that  Greek  poetry  was  enriched  with  a  new  kind  of  composi- 
tion, the  drama,  which  united  the  leading  features  of  every  species  before 
cultivated  in  a  new  whole,  and  exhibited  all  the  grace  and  vigof  of  the 
Greek  imagination,  together  with  the  fljll  compass  and  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  language  peculiar  to  Attica.' 

V.  The  Drama,  indeed,  was  the  branch  of  literature  which  peculiarly 
signalized  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  steps  by  which  it  was  brought  through 
a  series  of  innovations  to  the  form  which  it  presents  in  its  earliest  extant 
remains  are  still  a  subject  of  controversy  among  antiquarians;  and  even 
the  poetical  character  of  the  authors  by  whom  these  changes  were  effect- 
ed, and  also  of  their  works,  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  We  hare 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  no  want  of  merit  or  of  absolute  worth 
which  caused  them  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten,  but  only  the  superior 
attraction  of  the  form  which  the  drama  finally  assumed." 

VI.  We  now  proceed  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Lraraa,  its  origin  and  prog- 
ress, and  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the  utmost  beauty  and  elegance 
were  gradually  developed  out  of  rude,  stiff,  antique  forms : 


VII.  The  Tragedy  lri,<,jq,Sia)  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  tiieir 
Comedy  (uafi^la),  confessedly  originated  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus.  This  worship  was  of  a  two-fold  character,  corresponding  to  the 
different  conceptions  which  were  anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus,  as 
the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  nature,  and  the 
various  fortunes  to  which  in  that  character  he  was  considered  to  be  sub- 
ject at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

VIII.  Hence  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  were 
all  solemnized  in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently 
with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  coorse  of  nature,  and  by  which  his  wor- 
shippers  conceived  the  god  himself  to  be  affected.  His  mournful  or  joy 
ous  fortunes,  his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  aU  vegetation 
in  the  winter,  and  his  birth*  indicating  the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the 
spring,  and  his  struggles  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithyrambic  smgers  and 
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dancers,  but  they  also  earried  their  entiinsiasm  so  far  as  to  fenej  them- 
selves under  the  mfluence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god  himself,  and,  in 
their  attempts  to  identify  themselves  with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed 
the  character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Pan- 
es,  who  formed  the  mythological  tram  of  the  god. 

IX  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs  being  taken  by 
the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus ;  from  the  choral  songs  and 
dances  of  Whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  being  from  its  commence- 
ment connected  with  the  public  rejoicmgs  and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  in 
aiiea,  while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  country  fes- 
tivals In  fact,  the  very  name  of  Tragedi/  (rpafy^Sla),  far  from  signifying 
any  thing  mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  goat- 
hke  appearance  of  tlie  satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
tions (ipxiT't)  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant  compan. 
ion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.'  From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and 
action  to  goats,  they  were  sometimes  called  Tpti^oi,  and  their  song  rpoy- 
ifiSio,  "  the  goat-song."  According  to  another  opinion,  the  word  rpay- 
•pSta  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  for  the  best  ode  or 
song  in  honor  of  Bionysus."  This  derivation,  however,  as  well  as  an- 
other, connecting  it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  god,  around 
which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  by  either  the  etymolog- 
ical principles  of  the  language  or  the  analogous  instance  of  Krw«i3ia,  "the 
revel-song.'" 

X.  But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always  of  a  gay  and  joyous 
character ;  they  were  capable  of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and 
wild  lamentation,  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy ;  and  it  was  from  the 
dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  oast,  probably  sung  originally  in  the  win- 
ter months,  that  the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mmd,  however,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  di- 
thyrambic song  was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  A  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers, under  the  influence  of  wine,  danced  up  to  and  around  a  blazing 
altar,  led  probably  by  a  flute-player,  the  subject  of  the  song  bemg,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Dionysus.*  It  is  a  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  coryphseus,  or  leader  of  this  irregular  chorns, 
occasionally  assumed  the  character  of  the  god  himself,  whDe  the  rest  of  the 
train  or  comus  represented  his  noisy  band  of  thyrsus-bearing  followers.' 

XI,  The  first  improvement  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  dithyramb 
was  introduced  by  Ahiom,  a  celebrated  citharcedus  of  Metliymna  in  Les- 
bos, who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Stesichorus  and  Periander,  and  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded.  He  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor  of  the  Cyclic  ckoms  {k^kXios  xofxii),  in  which  the  dithyramb  was 
danced,  after  a  more  regular  fashion,  aronnd  the  blazing  altar  by  a  band 
of  fifty  men  or  boys,  to  a  lyric  accompaniment.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  bun  from  the  Dorian  choral  odes,  with  their  regular 
lyric  movements,  smee  Anon  travelled  extensively  in  the  Dorian  states 

<  Bode,  Oesch.  d.  Hell.  Dkhlk.,  vol.  ilU,  p.  81.  '  Benlley,  PhiOar,,  p.  840. 
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of  Hellas,  and  had  ample  opportuiiities  of  observing  the  varieties  of  choral 
worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improvement  which  he  might  wish  to 

XII.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Arion,  the  leaders  of  the  wild,  irregular 
comus,  which  danced  the  dithyramb,  bewailed  tJie  sorrows  of  Bacchus,  or 
commemorated  his  wonderfol  birth  in  spontaneous  effiisions,  accompa- 
nied by  suitable  action,  for  which  they  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
wine-cup.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Aristotle's  assertion,  that  this  primi- 
tive Tragedy  was  "  eitemporaneous"  (am-ixTxfSiaimKi)).'  Arion,  how- 
ever, by  composing  regular  pcwms  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre,  at  once  raised 
the  dithyramb  to  a  literary  position,  fuid  laid  the  foundations  of  the  stately 
superstructure  which  was  afterward  ereoted.  He  turned  the  oonms  also, 
oi;  moving  crowd  of  worshippers,  into  a  standing  chorus,  of  the  same  kind 
8S  that  which  gave  Stesichorus  his  surname.  He  was  the  inventor,  also, 
of  the  tragic  style  (TparyiBoS  rpisou  tfifier^s),  that  is,  he  introduced  a  style 
of  music  or  harmony  adapted  to  and  intended  for  a  chorus  of  Satyvs, 

XIII.  Next  in  order  was  Thespis,  the  celebrated  contemporary  of  Pis- 
istratus,  to  whom  the  invention  of  Greek  tragedy  has  been  generally  as- 
cribed. He  was  bom  at  Icarius,'  an  Attic  deoie,'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sisth  century  B.C.'  His  birth-place  derived  its  name,  according  to 
tradition,  from  the  father  of  Erigone ;'  it  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the 
religion  of  Bacchus,  and  the  origin  of  Athenian  tragedy  and  comedy  has 
been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken  festivals  of  IJie  place ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the  old  mimetic  ex- 
hibitions which  were  common  there.' 

XIV.  Thespis  is  said  to  have  introduced  an  actor  for  the  sake  of  afihrd- 
ing  an  interval  of  rest  to  the  Dionysian  chorus.'  The  actor  was  called 
foroRpiT^r,  {torn  ArnKplpfirBai,  "to  answer,"  because  he  answered,  as  it  were, 
the  songs  of  the  chorus.  This  actor  was  generally,  perhaps  always,  the 
poet  himself.  He  invented  a  disguise  for  the  face  by  means  of  a  pig- 
ment, prepared  from  the  herb  purslain ;  and  afterward  constructed  a  linen 
mask,  in  order,  probably,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain  more  than  one 
character,'  He  is  aJso  said  to  have  introduced  some  important  alterations 
into  the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and  his  figures  were  known  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes."  He  did  not,  however,  as  an  actor,  confine  his  speech  to 
mere  narration ;  he  addressed  it  to  the  chorus,  which  carried  on  with  him, 
by  means  of  its  leaders,  a  sort  of  dialogue.  The  chorus,  when  not  dan- 
cing, stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  Ihymek  {av,iifA?i),  or  altar  of  Bacchus ; 
and  in  order  that  he  migbt  address  them  from  an  equal  elevation,  he  was 
placed  upon  a  table  (iXfis),"  which  was  thus  the  predecessor  of  the  stage, 
between  which  and  the  thymele,  in  later  times,  there  was  always  an  in- 
tervening space.    The  wagon  of  Thespis,  of  which  Horace  writes,  must 
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have  arisen  from  some  coniusion  between  this  standing-place  for  the  actor 


XV.  The  custom  introduced  by  Tliespis  was  continued  by  Phrynichus. 
But  as  it  was  clear  that,  if  the  diorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part 
in  such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original  and  char- 
acteristic sphere,  ^sohyliia,  in  consequence,  added  a  second  actor,  so 
that  the  action  and  the  dialogue  became  now  independent  of  the  chorns, 
and  the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  two 
persons  in  contrast  with  each  other  on  the  stage.  A  third  actor  was 
added  by  Sophocles ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cratinus  was  the  first  to  make 
this  addition  in  comedy.  A  fourth  actor,  except,  perhaps,  ui  the  (Edipus 
CoUmeat,'  was  never  added ;  but  if  a  fourth  character  had  to  be  introduced, 
one  of  the  three  present  on  the  stage  retired,  and  came  in  again  person- 
ating this  fourth  one.  Any  number  of  mutes,  however,  might  appear  npon 
the  stage. 

XVI.  The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  jrpoToyojcioT^t,  Scvrepityai/iirtis,  and  TpiToyoii-icrr^!,  Which  indi- 
cated the  more  or  less  prominent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in 
the  drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  devised,  by  which  the 
spectators,  at  the  moment  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  perform.  Thus  the  p-otagojuatet  al- 
ways  came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in  the  centre,  the  deuleragonisies  from 
one  on  the  right,  and  the  trUagonistet  from  a  door  on  the  leii  hand  side. 
The  protagonistes  was  the  principal  hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all 
the  power  and  enei^  of  the  drama  were  concentrated ;  and  whenever  a. 
Greek  play  is  called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  characters,  it  is  always 
the  name  of  the  character  sustained  by  the  protagonistes.  The  female 
characters  of  a  play  were  always  performed  by  young  men. 


XVII,  The  first  writer  of  satyric  dramas  was  Pbatims,  of  J'hhus,  a 
town  not  far  from  Sicyon.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  poet,  and 
probably  as  early  as  Thespis,  tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more 
and  more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  inchning  to  heroic  fables,  to 
which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not  a  lit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun 
and  merriment  caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  displaced  by 
the  severe  dignity  of  the  jEschylean  drama.  Accordingly,  the  aatyric 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggested  by 
the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb,  was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who, 
howevM,  appears  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chterilus. 

XVIII,  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and  generally  three  trage- 
dies and  one  satyric  piece  were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  formed  a  connected  whole,  called  a  tetralogy  {rerpahayia). 
The  satyric  piece  was  acted  last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were 
agreeably  reUeved  by  a  merry  after-piece,  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and 


'  Wetefter,  NarMmg.  p.  347 ;  Clruppe, . 
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Sr.ebS.i..f.~«ie  .me  *»ota,  ad........  of  B.ooh™.  ».4 

otSrh.™..  »  aio.e  of  tWdr  i  but,  of  ooui..,  tMy  w.re  .0  treated 
;Li  ile'«d,  ,1..  Uie  pres.»o.  of  ™..io  ...yt.  wo^d  ..«  .pprop^m. 
irfhrtr  loke.,  .na  droUoiy,  ..*  naivoK,  consWd  the  n.moiont  of  the 
S.™  f  Sklng.  .«dl..«.  who  w».  i.troduc<«iin»  that  oomja., 
r,S  not  of  „«„ili,  thereby  a™t«l  of  1I..I.  opte  «"!  l.g.nd.^  eh»- 
lo™  IngbToy  wore  oHlgoa  to  oonfomto  tW,  .itn.t.on,  ..a  «ffli 
Sl^Zinntlon  of  aigoity  f.on,  tbei,  pooltlon  H.noe  tlo  »'7'"  ^-J 
1.  not  nnaptly  odlea  "  a  playfol  trageay"  (,*».  .p-w"-),  »«nil  both 
m  form  anO  materiala  the  same  as  tragedy.'  ^h,™rtets 

XIX.  It  must,  how.,.1,  he  ob..,.«l,  that  there  »™  «-"''™^ 
,„d  legend.  »Meh,  a.  not  pre.entmg  any  .enoaa  or  pathetio  aap.cW 
Zre  not  aaaptea  for  tragedy,  and  th.,.fore  were  oatn.aly  •PP'«P""«' 
«™.  SatyrlJ  amia,  S.oh  were  Slayphn,,  Ant.lyoo.,  Cno.,  C.lbato 
Mldaa,  Omphale,  and  the  lobber  Soiren.  Herenlea,  al»,  u  be  .p[«are  in 
A  "on3.  (to)  ana  In  the  Aloe.tl.  of  EnnpU..,  TO  a  Itoortt.  .oh- 
t«  om  iama.  ••  boiig  no  nn«  oompanlon  tor  .  amnion  Sflenn.  and 
Ecnr"  "i.  only  e«.nt  ..ty*  dma  1.  the  Cy.lop.  of  Ennpiae., 
a'u^  w.  PO..0..  numereo.  ftagmont.  of  olber,.  A  U..  of  ..tyne  p.soe, 
is  giyen  by  Welclter,' 

XX  If  the  Greeli  plays  themsehe.  ail.ied  e.senUally  frem  those  of 
urown  times,  they  were  even  more  dissimilar  in  respect  to  the  mode 
,„d  olrenmstanoe.  of  tb.ir  repre«.ntation  W.  ha™  th.atrioia  eilubt 
itons  of  some  kmd  every  evening  threnghoot  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
"d  in  oapitsl  eiti.,  many  are  going  »»  a.  the  same  time  in  different  the- 
atres In  Greece,  however,  the  dramattc  performances  were  cameo  on 
for  a  few  days  only  m  the  spring ;  the  theatre  was  large  enongh  to  con- 
tain  the  whole  population,  ana  every  citiaen  was  there,  as  a  matter  or 
coor,e,fr-.d.,bre.l.tosu.s.t..  «h  us  a  .uccjs.ful  pbtj ..  re,..t«l 
nl.M  aaor  night,  for  months  together  -,  m  Gtooce  the  most  adimred  dra- 
Swie  ..Idomrepeatca,  and  neve,  in  the-eame  year.  The  theatre  wja 
OS  is  merely  a  pbme  of  public  entertamment ;  m  Greece  rt  was  the  temple 
of  the  goa,  whoso  altar  was  the  central  poim  of  the  semtcirole  of  seUs  or 
sMps  frem  wh»  some  30,000.  of  hi.  worshipper,  gased  upon  a  speotaele 
Instituted  in  his  honor.  Our  thoatrioal  costume,  are  mt.naoa  Jo  convey 
an  idea  of  the  dres...  «iluai,  worn  by  the  p.i.ons  ro,re«.nt.d,  wWe 
those  olth.  Greek,  wore  nothing  h«  modidoat.on.  of  the  te.tal  robes 
worn  m  the  Dlonyslan  proccions.'  Finally,  the  modem  playwrtght  h«, 
only  the  apprehation  or  disapprobation  of  bis  audience  to  tool  to,  whereas 
no  Greel!  play  was  ropresent«l  until  It  had  been  approved  by  .  boarO  ap- 
pomted  to  decide  between  the  rival  dramatitits. ^ 
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XXI.  Theatrical  exhibitions  formed  a  part  of  certain  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  at  wliat  time  of  the  year  they  took 
place,  we  must  inquire  how  many  festivals  were  held  in  Attica  in  honor 
of  that  god,  and  then  determine  at  which  of  them  theatrical  representa- 
tions were  given.  There  have  been  great  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus,  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  now  pretty  generaUy  agreed  among  scholars  that  there 
were  four  Bacchic  feasts,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  montlw 
respectively  of  the  Attie  year.  These  were  the  "country  Dionysia,"  the 
"Leuffia,"  the  ■'Anthesteria,"and  the  "great  Dionysia." 

XXII.  The  "country  Diom/sia"  (tA  kbt'  &ypois  Aioriaia,)  were  celebrated 
all  over  Attica  in  the  month  Poseideon,  which  included  the  latter  half 
of  December  and  the  first  half  of  January,  This  was  the  festival  of  the 
vintage,  which  is  still  in  some  places  postponed  to  December.'  The  Lc- 
■naa  (A^raia),  or  festival  of  the  wine-press,  was  held  in  the  month  Game- 
lion,  which  corresponded  to  part  of  January  and  February.  It  was,  hke 
the  mrat  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival ;  but  it  differed  from  them  in  being 
confined  to  a  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Athens,  called  the  X«iuim,  where 
the  first  wine-preas  (AijiNts)  was  erected.  The  Ajtlhesieria  (jh.  ■Avflscn^pia, 
t4  4i'  Ai^kui)  were  held  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of 
the  month  Anthesterion,  corresponding  to  part  of  February  and  March. 
This  was  not  a  vintage  festival  like  the  former  two.  The  new  wine  was 
drawn  from  the  cask  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  (ILflofym),  and  tasted  on 
the  second  day  (Xifes) :  the  third  day  was  called  Xirpm,  on  account  of  the 
banqueting  which  went  on  then.  The  greai  Dionysia  (ri  in  Harfi,  ri  mcr" 
fidTu,  ri  aiTTuid}  were  celebrated  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  of 
the  month  Elapheholion,  corresponding  to  part  of  March  and  April.  This 
festival  is  always  meant  when  the  Dionysia  are  mentioned  without  any 
quahfying  epithet. 

XXIII.  At  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known 
that  theatrical  exhibitions  took  place.  The  exhiTiitions  at  the  country 
Dionysia  were  generally  of  old  pieces ;  indeed,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
play  being  acted  on  those  occasions  for  the  first  time,  at  least  after  the 
Greek  drama  had  arrived  at  perfection.  At  the  Leuiea  and  the  great 
Dionysia,  boUi  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed  ;=  at  the  latter,  the 
tragedies,  at  least,  were  always  new  pieces ;  the  instances  in  the  didas- 
c^iiB,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  representations  at  the  Lentea  arc 
indeed  always  of  new  pieces,  hut  trom  the  manner  in  which  the  eshibi- 
tion  of  new  tragedies  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  festival, 
we  must  conclude  that  repetitions  were  allowed  at  the  Len^a,  as  well 
as  at  the  country  Dionysia,  The  month  Elapheholion  may  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  representation  of  new  tragedies,  because  Athens  was  then 
full  of  the  dependent  alhes,  who  came  at  that  time  to  pay  the  tribntes ; 
whereas  the  Athenians  alone  were  present  at  the  Lenrea.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the  Anthesteria ;  it 
is,  however,  at  least  probable  that  the  tragedians  read  to  a  select  audi- 
ence at  the  Anthesteria  the  tragedies  which  they  had  composed  for  the 
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festival  in  the  following  month,  or  perhaps  contests  took  place  then,  and 
the  intervening  month  was  employed  in  perfecting  the  actora  and  chorus 
in  their  parts.' 

XXIV.  In  considering  nest  the  means  of  performance,  we  must  recall 
lo  mind  the  different  originB  of  the  two  constituent  parts  of  a  Greek  dra- 
ma— the  chorus  and  the  dialogue.  Choruses  were  originally  composed 
of  the  whole  population.  When,  however,  in  process  of  time,  the  line 
arts  became  more  cultivated,  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  worship  devolved 
upon  a  few,  and  idtimately  upon  one,  who  bore  the  whole  expense,  when 
paid  actors  were  employed.*  This  person,  who  was  called  the  Choragus, 
was  considered  as  the  religious  representative  of  the  whole  people,  and 
was  said  to  do  the  state's  wort  for  it  {KierovpyfTv).  It  was  the  business 
of  the  ohoragus'  to  provide  the  chorus  in  all  plays,  whether  tragic  or 
coinic,  and  also  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys,  cyclian  dancers, 
&c. ;  he  was  selected  by  the  managers  of  his  tribe  (^-i^utAijTai  f  vA^s)  for 
the  choragy  which  had  come  round  to  it.  His  first  duty,  after  collecting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  {xo/wSiBiiffifBAoi),  who  in- 
structed them  in  the  songs  and  dances  which  they  had  to  perform,  and 
it  appears  that  the  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers.  The 
choragus  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers  who  composed  the 
chorus,  and  was  allowed  to  press  children,  if  their  parents  did  not  give 
Ihem  np  of  their  own  accord.  He  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain  tlie 
chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply  the  singers  with  such 
aliments  as  conduce  to  strengthen  the  voice. 

XXV.  In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  age  prescribed  for  the  choragus  was 
forty  years ;  bnt  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  force. 
The  relative  expense  of  the  dififerent  choruses,  in  the  tune  of  Lysias,  is 
given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.*  We  learn  from  this  that  the  tragic 
chorus  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  though  neither  of  the 
drajnatic  choruses  was  so  expensive  as  the  chorus  of  men,  or  the  chorus 
of  flute-players.'  The  actors  were  the  representatives,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  poet ;  consequently,  the  choragus  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
If  he  had  paid  for  them,  the  dramatic  choruses  would  surely  have  ex- 
ceeded in  expensiveness  all  the  others ;  besides,  the  actors  were  not  al- 
lowed to  the  choragi,  but  to  the  poets ;  and  were,  therefoi-e,  paid  either 
by  these,  or,  as  is  more  hiely,  by  the  state. 

XXVI.  When  a  dramatist  had  made  np  his  mind  to  bring  out  a  play, 
he  applied,  ifhe  intended  to  represent  at  the  Lenfea,  to  the  Iting-archon, 
and  if  at  the  greater  Dionysia,  to  the  chief  archon,  for  a  chorus,  which 
was  given  to  him  if  his  piece  was  considered  wortliy  of  it.  Along  with 
this  chorus  he  received  three  actors  by  lot,  and  these  he  taught  independ- 
ently of  the  choragus,  who  confined  his  attentions  to  the  chorus.  If  suc- 
cessful, he  chose  his  own  actors  for  the  following  year.'  WTien  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  came  on,  they  united  their  effijrts,  and  endeavored 

I  PMol.  M!a.,iL,ff.aS2,sfqq.  '  Bii!hriOnn  nd  OmMfl.  itfHi.,  p.  31. 
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to  gain  the  prize  by  a  combination  of  the  best-taught  actora  with  the  most 
sumptuously  dressed  and  most  diligently  exercised  chorus.  That  the 
exertions  of  the  choragus  and  the  actors  were  oiten  as  influential  with 
the  judges  as  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  can  not  be  doabted,  when  we  have 
BO  many  instances  of  the  ill  success  of  the  best  dramatists. 

XXVII.  The  judges  were  appomted  by  lot,  and  were  generally,  but  not 
always,  five  ui  number.'  The  arohon  administered  an  oath  to  them; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  cyclian  chorus,  partiality  or  injustice  was  punish- 
able by  fine.'  The  successful  poet  was  crowned  with  ivy  (with  which 
his  choragus  and  performers  were  also  adorned),'  and  his  name  was  pro- 
claimed before  the  audience.  The  choragus  who  had  eshibiSed  the  best 
musical  or  theatrical  entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a  re- 
ward or  prize.  This  he  was  at  the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  in  some 
cases  built  the  monument  on  which  it  was  placed.  Thus  the  beautiful 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicratee,  which  is  still  standing  at  Athens,  was 
undoubtedly  surmounted  by  a  tripod,  and  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyi- 
lus,  probably  supported  the  tripod  on  its  knees.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  holes  drilled  in  the  lap  of  the  figure.  The 
choragus,  in  comedy,  consecrated  the  equipments  of  his  chorus.  The 
successful  poet  commemorated  his  victory  with  a  feast.  As,  however, 
no  prize  drama  was  permitted  to  be  represented  for  a  second  time  (with 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  three  great  dramatists,  which  was  not  long 
in  operation),  the  poet's  glory  was  very  transient.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  representation  was  portioned  out  by  the  dej^ydra,  and  seems  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  number  of  pieces  represented.  What  this  num- 
ber was  is  not  known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  about  three  trilogies 
might  have  been  represented  on  one  day. 

SXVIII.  The  place  of  exhibition  was,  m  the  days  of  the  perfect  Greek 
drama,  the  great  stone  theatre  erected  within  the  Lenseon,  or  inclosure 
sacred  to  Bacchus.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
but  not  finished  until  about  381  B.C.,  when  Lycurgus  was  manager  of  the 
treasury.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  drama,  the  theatre  was  of  wood,  but 
an  accident  having  occurred  at  the  representation  of  some  plays  olJEs- 
chylus  and  Pratinas,  the  stone  theatre  was  commenced  in  its  stead,*  The 
student  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  adequate  notion  of  the  Greek  theatre 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  rep- 
resentation adopted  by  Thespis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general  features. 
The  two  original  elements  were  the  &un4\ii,  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round 
which  the  cyclic  chorus  danced,^  and  the  Xoyehv,  or  stage,  from  which 
the  actor  spoke ;  it  was  the  representative  of  the  wooden  table  from  which 
the  earliest  actor  addressed  his  chorus,'  and  was  also  called  ixplSas. 
But  in  the  great  stone  theatres,  in  which  the  perfect  Greek  dram^  were 
represented,  these  two  simple  materials  for  the  exhibition  of  a  play  were 
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surrounded  by  a  mass  of  buUdinga,  and  subordinated  to  other  details  of  a 
veiy  artificial  and  complicated  description. 

XXIS.  In  building  a  theatre,'  the  Greeks  always  ayailed  tbemselves  of 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  enabled  them  to  give  the  necessary  elevation  to 
the  back  rows  of  seats,  without  those  enormoas  substructions  which  we 
find  in  Roman  theatres.  If  the  hill  was  rocky,  semicircles  of  steps,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  were  hewn  out  of  Uie  living  material.  If  the  ground  was 
soft,  a  similar  excavation  of  certain  dimensions  was  made  in  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  afterward  lined  with  rows  of  stone  benches.  Even  when 
the  former  plan  was  practicable,  the  steps  were  frequently  faced  with  cop- 
ings of  marble.  This  was  the  case  with  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens, 
which  stood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  rocky  Acropolis.  This  semi- 
cireuJar  pit,  surrounded  by  seats  on  ail  sides  but  one,  and  in  part  filled  by 
them,  was  called  the  koIkbi'  (in  Latin,  cama),  and  was  assigned  to  the  au- 
dience. At  the  top  it  was  inclosed  by  a  lofty  portico  and  balustraded  ter- 
race (marked  c  in  the  subjoined  plan) ; 


XXX  Concentiio  with  this  circular  aic,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
range  of  seats,  was  the  boundary  bne  of  the  orchestra  (Jf^orpa),  or 
"danctng-placp,"  which  was  given  up  to  the  chorus     If  we  complete  the 
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circle  of  the  orchestra,  anil  ciraw  a  tangent  to  it  at  tlie  point  moat  removed 
from  the  audience,  this  line  will  give  the  position  of  the  scene,  ffmjj^,  or 
"  covered  building,"  which  presented  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  a  lofly 
ia^ade  of  bewn  stone,  susceptible  of  such  modifications  as  the  different 
plays  rendered  suitable.  In  front  of  this  scene  was  a  narrow  stage,  called, 
therefore,  the  jrpo(nelp>ioy  (proscewsam),  and  marked  /  in  our  plan.  It  was 
indicated  by  the  parallel  side  of  a  square,  inscribed  in  the  orchestral  circle, 
but  extended  to  the  full  lengtli  of  the  scene  on  both  sides.  Another  par- 
allel, at  a  greater  distance  behind  the  scene,  gave  the  portico,  which  formed 
the  lower  fioiit  of  the  whole  building. 

XXXI.  The  Kd!\ov,  or  cavea,  was  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  of  steps 
or  seats  by  the  SmfiifuiTn  (in  Latin,  yracincliones),  marked  Ibb  on  the  plan, 
which  were  broad  belts,  concentric  with  the  upper  terrace,  and  with  the 
boundary  line  of  the  orchestra,  and  which  served  hoth  as  lobbies  and 
landings.  The  steps  or  seats  of  the  koSuii;  were  again  subdivided  trans- 
versely into  masses  called  KipmSts  (canej),  or  "wedges,"  marked  aaa,  by 
stairs,  Khifmsfs,  running  from  one  Snifoipo  to  another,  and  converging  to 
the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  DiiFerent  parts  of  the  theatre  received  dif- 
ferent names  from  the  class  of  spectators  to  whom  they  were  appropria- 
ted. Thus  the  lower  seats,  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  which  were  ^signed 
to  the  members  of  the  senate  (jSouJ.^)  and  others  who  had  a  right  to  re- 
served seats  {irpo(Spfo),  were  called  the  BivXfin-ixbs  tS^os,'  and,  again,  the 
young  men  sat  together  in  the  i-pttPucis  i-idroi."  The  spectators  entered 
either  from  the  hill  above  by  door-ways  in  the  upper  portico,  or  by  stair- 
cases in  the  wings  of  the  lower  fa9ade. 

XXXII.  The  orchestra  was  a  levelled  space,  twelve  feet  lower  than 
the  front  seats  of  the  koIAop,  by  which  it  was  bounded.  Six  feet  above 
this  was  a  boarded  platform,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  area  of  the 
orchestra,  but  terminated  where  the  line  of  view  from  the  central  cunei 
was  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line.  It  ran,  however,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  spectators'  benches  tai  it  reached  the  sides  of  the  scene.  The 
main  part  of  this  platform,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Bacchus  (d)  in  the  centre 
of  the  orchestral  circle,  was  called  the  &u»i^Aii  (tkymlle).  The  segment 
of  the  orchestra  not  covered  by  this  platform  was  termed  the  sovlirrpa 
(arena),  or  "place  of  sand."  In  front  of  the  elevated  scene,  and  six  feet 
higher  than  the  platform  in  the  orchestra  (that  is,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  lowest  range  of  seats),  was  the  wpoaiclivior,  already  mentioned,  and 
called  also  the  \oyiio!'  (in  Latin,  palpilam),  or  "  speaking-stage."  There 
was  a  double  flight  of  steps  {K\iitaKTTjpts),  Horn  the  mi'iiTTpB  to  the  platform 
in  the  orchestra,  and  another  of  a  similar  description  from  this  orchestral 
platform  to  the  irpoaKiinor,  or  real  stage.  These  last  are  seen  in  our  plan 
on  either  side.  There  were  also  two  other  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
orchestral  platform  from  the  chambers  below  the  stage.  These  were 
called  x'v'^no'  KXi^oftEs,  or  "  Charon's  stairs,"  and  were  used  for  the  en- 
trance of  spectres  from  the  Lower  World,  and  for  the  ghostly  apparitions 
of  the  departed.  The  regular  entrances  of  the  chorus  were  by  the  jrip- 
oSat,  or  btoad  passages,  on  each  side,  between  the  projecting  wings  of  the 
1  Analopk.  Av.,  794.  a  Sclml.  ad  Anstofh.,  I.  c. 
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stage  and  the  Beats  of  the  spectators,  anil  whioh  are  marked  ec  on  oiir 
plan. 

XXXIII.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  stage  (irpno-K^i'iDf,  KoytTov)  extend- 
ed farther  to  the  right  or  left  than  the  scene  or  elevated  centre  of  the 
fa9ade.  The  parts  of  the  facade  on  either  side  of  tie  stage  were  called 
iropao'K^i'ia,'  a  name  wMch  was  also  given  to  the  chambers  behind  the 
whole  range  of  scene-buildings.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  Ao7(w  were 
called  &Traasi)eia,  and  this  name  was  given  also  to  the  ehambera  below 
the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  jn^iwK^vio  and  imnicii'm  were  not  liable  to 
change  of  decoration,  but  were  constantly  adorned  with  statues  and  other 
arehiteotural  adjuncts."  The  scene  itself  was  altered  to  meet  the  emerg- 
encies of  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  it  represented  a  pubhc  hnilding 
with  three  entrances  (ffmSoO-  That  in  the  centre  belonged,  as  we  have 
alreadyremarked,  to  the  principal  personage  in  the  play ;  that  on  the  right 
introduced  the  second  personage ;  while  the  inferior  characters  entered 
hy  the  door  on  the  left  band.  Behind  the  central  etsoSos  was  a  chamber, 
which  might  be  opened  to  the  spectators'  riew  by  a  contrivance  called 
the  iKK6KK'!)iia  or  ^Ji&rrpa.  Thus  the  actions  or  spectacles  which  belonged 
to  the  interior  of  the  house  were  sometimes  openly  exhibited.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Agamemnon  of  jEschylus,  Clytemnestra  was  seen  standing 
over  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband ;  and  in  the  Acharmans  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides  was  discovered  in  his  study. 

XXXIV.  Before  the  iriipoBos,  on  either  side,  stood  a  triangular  prism, 
or  side-scene,  called  irtplmcTos,'  whioh  moved  on  a  pivot,  and  not  only  in- 
dicated the  different  regions  supposed  t^i  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
scene,  bat  was  also  made  use  of  aa  a  machine  for  introducing  suddenly 
sea  and  river  gods,  and  other  incidental  appearances.  The  lieatre  at 
Athens,  being  built  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  was  so  sit- 
uated that  a  person  standing  on  the  stage  saw  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  and  Use  harbor  on  bis  left,  and  the  country  of  Attica  on  his  right. 
Hence  a  man  who  entered  on  the  right  by  the  parascenia  was  invariably 
understood  to  come  from  the  country,  or  from  afar ;  on  the  left,  from  the 
city  or  the  neighborhood.  As  the  right-bajidpassage,  or  Bpti/ios,  therefore, 
represented  the  road  to  the  country,  and  the  left-hand  one  that  which  led 
to  the  city,  the  changes  of  scene  effected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  right- 
hand  Ttpi'ttKTO!  were  distant  views  painted  in  perspective ;  while  those  on 
the  left  were  pictures  of  single  objects  supposed  to  be  close  at  band. 
Changes  of  scene  were  very  seldom  necessary  in  ancient  tragedy.  The 
Greek  tragedies  are  so  constructed,  that  the  speeches  and  actions  of 
which  they  are  mainly  composed  might  with  perfect  propriety  pass  on 
one  spot,  and,  indeed,  ought  generally  to  pass  in  the  court  in  front  of  the 
royal  dwelling.  The  actions  to  which  no  speech  is  attached,  and  whioh 
do  not  serve  to  develop  thoughts  and  feelings  (such  as  Eteocles'  combat 
with  his  brother;  the  murder  of  Agamemnon;  Antigone's  performance 
of  the  obsequies  of  Polynices,  &c.),  are  imagined  to  pass  behind  or  with- 
out  the  scene,  and  are  only  related  on  the  stage.    Hence  the  import- 
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ance  of  the  parts  of  messengers  and  heralds  in  ancient  tragedy.  The 
poet  was  not  influenced  only  by  the  reason  given  by  Horace,'  namely, 
that  bloody  spectacles  and  incredible  events  eseile  less  horror  and  doubt 
when  related,  and  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  produced  on  the  stage  ■ 
there  was  also  the  far  deeper  general  reason,  that  it  is  never  the  out- 
ward act  with  which,  the  interest  of  ancient  tragedy  is  most  intimately 
bomid  up.  The  action  which  forms  the  basis  of  every  tragedy  of  those 
times  is  internal  and  spiritual ;  the  reflections,  resolutions,  feehngs,  the 
mental  or  moral  phenomena,  which  can  be  expressed  in  speech,  are  de- 
veloped on  the  stage.  For  outward  action,  which  is  generally  mute,  or, 
at  all  events,  can  not  be  adequately  represented  by  words,  the  epic  form 
— narration — is  the  only  appropriate  vehicle.  Exceptions,  such  as  the 
chaining  of  Prometheus,  and  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  are  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and,  indeed,  serve  to  confirm  the  general  rule ;  since  it  is  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  psychological  state  of  Prometheus  when  bound, 
and  of  Ajax  at  the  time  of  his  suicide,  that  the  outward  acts  are  brought 
upon  the  stage.  Moreover,  the  costume  of  tra^e  actors  was  calculated 
for  impressive  declamation,  and  not  for  action.  Tlie  lengthened  and 
stofied-out  figures  of  the  tragic  actors  would  have  had  an  awkward,  not 
lo  say  a  ludicrous  eflfect  in  combat  or  other  violent  action.  From  the 
subhme  to  the  ridieu]ous  would  here  have  been  but  one  aCep,  which  an- 
cient tragedy  carefully  avoided  risking.' 

XXXV,  The  theatre  at  Athens  was  well  supplied  with  machinery  cal- 
culated to  produce  starthng  effects.  Besides  the  TEpfoKroi,  which  were 
used  occasionally  to  introduce  a  sea-deity  on  his  fish-tai!ed  steed,  or  a 
river-god  with  his  urn,  there  was  the  &coKirytiov,  a  platform  surrounded 
by  clouds,  and  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  central  scene,  whence  the 
deities  conversed  with  the  actors  or  chorus,  Somethnes  they  were  in- 
troduced near  the  left  parodus,  close  to  the  jicn'aitos,  by  means  of  a  crane 
turning  on  a  pivot,  which  was  called  the  foixai^.^  The  -yipamis  was  a 
contrivance  for  snatchii^  up  an  actor  from  the  stage  and  raising  him  to 
the  beoXiryfhr,  and,  by  means  of  the  dSaptu,  an  arrangement  of  ropes  and 
pnlleys,  Bellerophon  or  Trygfeos  could  fly  across  the  stage.  Then  there 
was  the  fipovriiov,  a  contrivance  for  imitating  the  sound  of  thunder.  It 
seems  to  have  consisted  a(  bladders  full  of  pebbles,  which  were  rolled 
over  sheets  of  copper  laid  out  in  the  dmini^ria.  Again,  the  appearance 
of  lightning  was  produced  by  means  of  a  periaktas,  or  triangular  prism  of 
mirrors  placed  in  the  SeoAoytMi'-  This  place  was  called  the  KepawBaKov 
sloe.  It  may  be  inferred,  too,  that  the  orchestra  near  the  stage  was  oc- 
casionally supposed  to  represent  water.  Thus,  in  the  "  Frogs,"  Bacchus 
rows  in  front  of  the  XoyfToi'  to  the  melodious  croakings  of  the  chorus 
which  swims  aroand  his  boat.  From  the  enormous  size  of  the  theatre 
at  Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  30,000  spectators,*  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  the  principles  of  acoustics  to  a  considerable  extent 
All  round  the  KoSiot  were  bell-shaped  vessels  of  bronze,  called  ix"!^, 
placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  resting  on  pedestals,  which  received 
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and  dietribnted  the  ribrations  of  sound.  In  some  theatres,  though  not  in 
that  of  Athens,  these  lix^Ta  were  placed  in  niches  excavated  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  ditficulty  of  hearing  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
want  of  a  roof  to  the  koT^ov. 

XXXVI.  ITie  chorus  was  supposed  to  be  a  lochos  of  soldiers  in  battle 
array.  In  the  dithyrambic  or  cyclic  chorus  of  fifty,  this  miiitaiy  arrange- 
ment was  not  practicable ;  but  when  the  original  choral  elements  had  be- 
come more  deeply  enrooted  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal Apollonian  dances  were  transferred  to  the  worship  of  that  god,  the 
dramatic  choroses  became,  like  them,  quadrangular,  and  were  arranged 
in  Inilitary  rank  and  file.  The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the  whole 
trilogy  appears  to  have  been  50 ;  the  comic  chorus  consisted  of  24.  The 
chorus  of  the  tetralogy  was  broken  into  four  sub-cboruses,  two  of  16,  one 
of  12,  and  a  satyric  chorus  of  8,  as  appears  from  the  distribution  in  the 
remaining  trilogy.  When  the  chorus  of  15  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
it  was  said  to  be  divided  Kara  (vyi:  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  was  said  to  be  Kuri  rrroixous.  The  same  military  origin 
explains  the  fact  that  the  anapffistic  measure  was  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, adopted  for  the  opening  choral  song;  for  this  metre,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  was  also  used  in  the  Dorian  marching-songs.  The  niuster 
of  the  chorus  round  the  Thymele  shows  that  the  chorus  was  Bacchic  as 
well  as  military ;  the  mixture  of  lyric  and  flute  music  points  to  the  same 
union  of  two  worships ;  and  in  the  strophic  and  antistrophic  form  of 
most  of  the  choral  odes  we  discern  the  traces  of  the  choral  improvements 
of  Stesiohorus. 

XXXVII.  In  the  life  of  antiquity,  every  thing  great  and  important,  all 
the  main  actions  of  family  or  political  interest,  passed  in  the  open  air  and 
in  the  view  of  men.  Even  social  meetings  took  place  rather  in  public 
halis,  in  market-places  and  streets,  than  in  rooms  and  chambers ;  and  the 
habits  and  actions,  which  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  a  house,  were 
never  regarded  as  forming  subjects  for  public  observation.  Accordingly, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  drama  should  come  forth  from  the 
interior  of  the  house;  and  tragic  poets  were  compelled  to  comply  strictly 
with  this  condition  in  the  invention  and  plan  of  their  dramatic  composi- 
tions. The  heroic  personages,  when  about  to  give  utterance  to  their 
thoughts  and  feehngs,  came  forth  into  the  court  in  front  of  their  houses. 
From  the  other  side  came  the  chorus,  out  of  the  city  or  district  in  which 
the  principal  persona  dwelt ;  they  assembled,  as  friends  or  neighbors 
might,  to  offer  their  counsel  or  their  sympathy  to  the  principal  actors  on 
the  stage,  on  some  open  space ;  often  a  market-place  designed  for  public 
meetings ;  such  as,  in  the  monarchical  times  of  Greece,  was  commonly 
attached  to  the  prince's  palace.  Far  frwn  shockmg  received  notions,  the 
performance  of  choral  dances  in  this  place  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
Greek  usages.  Anciently  these  market-places  were  specially  designed 
for  numerous  popular  choruses ;  they  even  themselves  bore  the  name  of 
chorus.'  As  regards  the  chorus  itself,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ele- 
ment of  the  drama,  we  must  conceive  of  it,  with  Sohlegel,  as  tiie  person- 
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ification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the  represented  action ;  in  other  words, 
it  often  expresses  the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right-minded 
spectator,  and  incalcates  the  leasons  of  morality  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  taught  by  the  occurrences  of  tlie  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  the  poet  to  produce  an  unage  of 
the  "  council  of  elders,"  which  existed  under  thelieroic  goTemments,  and 
under  whose  adviee  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This  image  was  the  more  striking  anil 
vivid,  inasmuch  as  the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature  of  ordinary  men ;  so 
that  the  contrast  or  relation  between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Homeric  AmI  and  Ei'iuctsj.  Lastly,  the  choral  songs  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
while  they  presented  to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofly  thoughts  and  great  argu- 
ments.   As  Sehlegel  says,  the  chorus  was  the  spectator  idealized.' 

XXXVIII.  The  great  size  of  the  theatre  gave  occasion  to  another  re- 
markable difference  between  the  exhibitions  of  the  ancients  and  our  own. 
Everyone  of  the  actors  in  tragedy  wore,  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  or 
hunting-boot  (uSeopvo!,  ip^ixii).  This  gave  additional  height  to  the  per- 
son, while  his  body  and  limbs  were  also  stuffed  and  padded  to  a  corre- 
sponding size,  and  his  head  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  mask  suited  to 
the  character  which  he  bore.  Masks  (irpSsava,  irposonrtia)  appear  to  have 
originated  in  the  taste  for  mumming  and  disguises  of  all  sorts  prevalent 
at  the  Bacchic  festivals.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  drama,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  actors  smeared  their  faces  with  the  lees  of  wine,  then 
substituted  a  species  of  pigment,  and  subsequently  adopted  a  mask  of 
linen  The  regular  mask  was  introduced  by  jEschylus,  and  still  farther 
unproved  by  Sophocles.  With  regard  to  «ie  material  of  which  it  was 
composed,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  According  to  some,  it  was  made 
ot  bronze  or  copper.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  credible,  since,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  mask,  which  actually  cov- 
ered the  whole  head  and  came  down  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  it  would 
make  the  entire  apparatus  too  unwieldy.  According  to  others,  the  part 
which  covered  the  face  was  of  a  light  kind  of  wood,  which  seems  the 
more  reasonable  opinion.  Others  are  in  favor  of  thin  pipe-clay  or  terra 
cotta.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  such  metallic  specimens  as  have 
come  down  to  us  are  rather  to  be  regarded  simply  as  model  masks,  or  as 
wovto  of  art,  designed  by  the  artist  as  mere  ornaments.' 

XXXIX.  The  ancient  mask  was  so  constructed  as  not  only  to  add  to 
the  height  of  the  actor,  but  also  to  give  greater  power  to  the  voice.  The 
first  of  these  objects  was  effected  by  means  of  the  KyMs,  a  species  of  top- 
knot, forming  a  prolongation  of  the  mask,  the  hair  being  arranged  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  Greek  letter  A,  and  hav- 
ing sometimes  a  bonnet  superadded.  For  the  purpose,  again,  of  giving 
more  power  to  the  voice,  the  mask  was  connected  with  a  tire  or  periwig 
{irgpiim,  ipcviia,).  of  whioh  the  Syifoi  formed  part,  which  covered  the  whole 
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head,  aud  ieft  only  one  passage  for  the  voice,  indicated  by  the  lialf-opened 
mouth,  and  answering,  in  fact,  ail  the  ends  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  mask,  persona  a  peraoaavdo, 

XL.  The  mask  not  only  coneeaicd  the  individual  features  of  well-fenown 
actors,  and  enabled  the  spectators  entirely  to  forget  the  performer  in  his 
part,  but  it  gave  to  his  whole  aspect  that  ideal  character  which  the  trage- 
dy of  antiquity  demanded.  The  tragic  mask  was  not,  indeed,  intention- 
ally ugly  and  caricatured,  like  the  comic,  but  the  half-open  mouth,  the 
large  eye-sockets,  the  sharply-defined  features,  in  which  every  charac- 
teristic was  presented  in  its  utmost  strength,  the  bright  and  hard  color- 
e  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  of  a  being  agitated  by  the 
s  and  the  passions  of  human  nature  in  a  degree  far  above  the 
standard  of  ordinary  life.  The  unnatural  effect  which  a  set  and  uniform 
cast  of  features  would  produce  in  tragedy  of  varied  passion  and  action 
like  ours,  was  much  less  striking  in  ancient  tragedy,  wherein  the  princi- 
pal persons,  once  forcibly  possessed  by  certain  objects  and  emotions,  ap- 
peared throughout  the  whole  remaining  piece  ui  a  state  of  mind  which 
was  become  the  habitual  and  fundamental  character  of  Iheir  existence. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  Orestes  of  .^Esohylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with  the  same 
countenance,  tliongh  this  would  be  difficult  to  assert  of  Hamlet,  or  any 
other  character  in  a  modem  drama.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  supposing  that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  play  with  the 
same  countenance,  for,  if  circumstances  required  it,  they  might  surely 
change  masks  during  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Thus, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  after  King  CEdJpus  knows  the  extent  of  his 
calamity,  and  has  executed  the  bloody  punishment  upon  hunself,  he  ap- 
peared  in  a  different  mask  from  that  which  he  wore  in  the  confidence  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness.' 

XLI.  Not  only,  however,  were  the  masks  intended  to  personily  hislor- 
ioai  or  mythological  personages,  designed  in  imitation  of  some  well- 
known  type,  handed  down  through  ages  by  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors, but  every  age  and  condition  of  life,  from  youth  to  decrepitude,  or 
from  the  hero  to  the  slave,  was  represented  by  an  appropriate  mask,  the 
characteristics  of  which  were  sufiiciently  well  known  for  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  personage  represented  to  be  immediately  recognized  by 
the  spectators  on  his  appearance  upon  the  stage ;  and  even  the  &yKos  be- 
longing to  each  particular  mask  had  a  settled  style  of  coiffure,  as  well 
known  as  the  features  it  accompanied.  The  color  of  the  hair,  also,  was 
fixed  in  each  particular  case.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  masks.  Julius  Pol- 
lux divides  the  tragic  masks  into  twenty-six  classes ;'  the  comic  masks, 
however,  were  much  more  numerous. 

XLtl.  The  performers  wore  long  striped  garments  reaching  to  the 
ground  (xitCks  wo^pcu,  traXal),  which  were  serviceable  also  in  conceal- 
ing a  portion  of  the  cothurnus.  Over  these  were  thrown  upper  robes 
ii  xAa^iijtt)  of  purple,  or  some  other  briiliant  color,  with  all  sorts 
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of  gay  trimmings  and  gold  ornaments,  the  ordinary  attire  of  BaceMc  fes- 
tal processions  and  choral  dances.  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stage 
i-epresented  as  the  sturdy  athletic  hero,  whose  huge  limbs  were,  only  con- 
cealed by  a  lion's  hide ;  he  appeared  in  the  rich  and  gaudy  dress  we  have 
described,  to  which  his  distinctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the  bow,  were 
merely  added.  The  dress  of  the  ehoros  was  not  different  in  kind  ftom 
that  of  the  actors,  and  the  choragus  took  cave  that  it  was  equally  splen- 
did. But  as  the  actors  represented  heroic  characters,  whereas  the  cho- 
rus was  merely  a  deputation  from  the  people  at  large,  and  in  fact  stood 
much  nearer  to  the  audience,  the  mask  was  omitted,  and  moreover,  while 
the  actors  wore  the  cothuinoa,  the  chorus  appeared  in  their  usual  sandals. 
The  comic  actors,  for  the  same  reason,  were  content  with  the  soccas,  or 
thin-soled  shoe,  and  their  mask  had  no  Sytms.  They  ofien,  too,  wore  har- 
lequinade dresses,  with  trowsers  fitting  close  to  the  leg.' 

XLin.  Aristotle,  or  the  grammarian  by  whom  his  treatise  on  Poetry 
has  been  interpolated,  informs  us'  that  every  Greek  tragedy  admitted  of 
the  following  subdivisions :  the  yrologue,  the  episodes,  the  exode,  which  ap- 
plied to  the  performances  of  the  actors,  and  the  parodus  and  stasima,  which 
belonged  to  the  chorus.  The  songs  from  the  stage  <Ti  &%i  mciji^s),  and 
the  dirges  (itofmoi).  are  peculiar  to  some  tragedies  only.  Besides  these, 
it  seems  that  there  was  occasionally  a  dancing  song  or  canzonet  of  a 
peculiar  nature.'  The  proper  entrance  of  the  chorus,  as  already  remark- 
ed, was  from  the  pafascema,  by  one  of  the  parodi.  The  parodjit  was  the 
song  which  the  choreutte  sang  as  they  moved,  probably  in  different  par- 
ties, along  the  side  entrances  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  generally  either 
interspersed  with  anaptests,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Antigone ;  or  preceded 
by  a  long  anapieetic  march,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sappliees  and  Agamem- 
non. Sometimes  this  anapiestic  march  was  followed  by  a  system  of  the 
cognate  Ionics  a  minore.'  This  we  find  in  the  Perss.  In  some  trage- 
dies there  was  no  parodus,  but  the  opening  of  the  play  found  the  chorus 
already  assembled  on  the  ihymete,  and  prepared  to  sing  the  first  staaimon. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  (Eiipus  Tymntais.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
then  entered  by  the  passage  under  the  seats. 

XLIV.  The  stasima  were  always  sung  by  the  chorus  when  it  was  either 
stationary  or  moving  on  the  same  lunited  surface  around  the  altar  of  Bac- 
chus, and  with  its  front  to  the  stage.  The  places  of  the  choreuta  were 
maritcd  by  lines  on  the  stage  {Siaypimi^a).  The  comic  chorus  sang  its 
faTodus  and  its  atinima  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tragic ;  bat  they  were, 
as  pieces  of  poetry,  much  less  elaborate,  and  generally  much  shorter. 
The  main  performance  of  the  chorus  in  comedy  was  the  paraiasis.  It 
was  an  address  to  the  audience  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  was  the 
most  immediate  representative  of  the  old  trochaic  or  anapsstic  address 
by  the  leader  of  the  phalhc  song,  for  which  the  personal  lampoons  of 
Archilochus  furnished  the  model,  and  to  which  the  old  comedy  of  Athens 
,  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  origin.  This  parabasie,  or  "countermarch," 
was  so  called  because  the  chorus,  which  had  previously  stood  facing  the 
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Stage,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  eentraJ  altar,  wheeled  aboat,  and  made 
a  movement  toward  the  spectators,  who  were  then  addressed  by  the 
coryphieuB  in  a  short  system  of  anapiests  or  trochees,  called  the  Komni- 
Tioi-,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long  anapiestic  system,  termed  imyos, 
" suffbcation,"  or  /laxpiy,  "long,"  from  the  effort  which  its  delivery  im- 
posed upon  the  reciter.  The  paraiasis  is  often  followed  by  a  lyric  song 
in  honor  of  some  divinity,  and  this  by  a  short  system,  properly  of  sixteen 
trochaic  tetrameters,  which  is  called  the  irifipTitia,  or  "  supplement."  It 
contains  some  joking  addition  to  the  main  puiport  of  the  pataiasis. 

3XV.  There  were  regularly  never  more  than  three  actors  (iiroK/MTai, 
eyavurriti).  Who  were  designated  as  respectively  the  first,  second,  and  lAird 
actor  (itptaTayaii'urTits,  Stin-epayuvvrrlis,  TprrceyeiyurHis).  The  third  actor  in 
tragedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  first  added  by  Sophocles,  an 
addition  which  Cratinus  was  the  first  to  make  in  comedy.  Any  number 
of  mutes  (Kgi^o  BpSsanra)  might  appear  on  the  stage.  If  children  were  in- 
troduced as  speaking  or  singing  on  the  stage,  the  part  was  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  chorus,  who  stood  behind  the  scene,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
called  a  TrafaaK^vioir,  from  his  position,  Or  TrapaxopiY'lfM,  from  its  being 
something  beyond  the  proper  functions  of  the  chorus.  It  has  been  con- 
cluded by  Miiller,'  that  a  fourth  actor  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  (Edijme  ColoaeiD,  an  opinion  which,  though  opposed  by 
some  eminent  scholars,'  seems  extremely  probable. 

XLVI.  The  narrowness  and  distance  of  the  stage  rendered  any  group- 
ing unadviaable.  The  anangement  of  the  actors  was  tliat  of  a  proces- 
sional bas-relief.  Their  movements  were  slow,  their  gesticulations  ab- 
rupt and  angular,  Mid  their  delivery  a  sort  of  toud  and  deep-drawn  sing- 
song, which  resounded  throughout  the  immense  theatre.  They  probably 
neglected  every  thing  like  iy-play,  and  making  points,  which  are  so  effect- 
ive on  the  modern  stage.  The  distance  at  which  the  spectators  were 
placed  would  prevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and  hear- 
ing those  low  tones  which  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  modem  act- 
or. The  mask,  too,  precluded  all  attempts  at  varied  expression,  and  it  is 
probable  that  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer  than  was 
looked  for  Irom  his  predecessor  the  rhapsodist,  namely,  good  recitation. 
XLVII.  The  rhythmical  systems  of  the  tragic  choruses  were  very  sim- 
ple, and  we  may  conclude  that  the  music  to  which  they  were  set  was 
equally  so.  The  dochmiae  metre,  which  is  regularly  found  in  the  Ko^ufioi 
and  Ti  iiri  irKtiyJjs,  would  admit  of  the  most  inartificial  of  plaintive  melo- 
dies. The  comic  choral  songs  very  frequently  introduce  the  easy  asynar- 
tete  combinations,' which  were  so  much  nsed  by  Archilochus ;  and  we  find 
in  Aristophanes  a  very  curious  form  of  the  antispastic  metre,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  attributed  to  Enpolis.* 

XLVIII.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the  audience, 
and  on  the  social  position  of  the  actors.    For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
it  of  theatrical  performances  no  money  was  paid  for  ad- 
,0  them;  but  after  a  time  (probably  about  B.C.  501)  it  was  found 
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it  to  prevent  the  crowds  and  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  gra- 
tuitons  admission  of  every  one  whu  chose  to  come.  The  charge'  was  two 
oholi ;  but  lest  the  poorer  classes  shoold  be  excluded,  the  entrance-money 
was  given  to  any  person  who  might  choose  to  apply  for  it,  provided  his 
name  was  registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  (x„Jkvxi«(1i'  ypaiiimTtXay). 
The  lowest  and  best  seats  were  set  apart  for  the  magistrates,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  SovK'li,  or  senate,  and  ail  such  persons  as  had  acquired  or  inher- 
ited a  right  to  front  seats  (irpotSpin).  It  is  probable  that  those  who  were 
entitled  U>  reserved  places  at  tJie  theatre  had  also  tickets  of  admission 
provided  for  them.  The  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre  (^arpdvTis,  btarpairdiKris,  afixir^KTo*),  who  paid  the  rent  and  niade 
the  necessary  repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  distribution  of  the  ad- 
mission  money,  or  ^tapiKdr,  as  it  was  called,  out  of  the  public  funds,  was 
set  on  foot  by  Pericles,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bemonidea  of  CEa ';  its  appli- 
cation was  soon  extended,  till  it  became  a  regular  largess  ftom  the  dema- 
0  the  mob  at  all  the  great  festivals ;  and  well  might  the  patriot 
ice  against  a  practice,  which  was  in  the  end 
in  the  hands  of  the  profligate  orators,  who 
ons  of  the  people. 

s  gave  a  gratuitous  exhibition,  in  which 
ere  distributed.'  Any  citizen  might  buy  tick- 
it  Athens.'  The  question  whether  in  Greece, 
vomen  were  present  at  tragedies,  is  one 
0  much  discussion  among  modem  schol- 
ars, as  we  nave  scarcely  any  passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs'  and  Passow' 
have  placed  it  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  various  allusions  made 
by  ancient  writers,  that  women  were  aUowed  to  be  present  during  the  per- 
fonnance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  AtheuKus,"  which  has  been  quoted  by  Becker'  in  corroboration 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  scholars  had  come.  We 
have,  however,  on  the  othei  hand,  every  reason  to  beiieve  that  women 
were  not  present  at  comedies,  while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  trag- 
edy and  comedy.'  The  seats  which  women  occupied  in  the  Greek  the- 
atres were  in  the  highest  row  of  benches,  and  separated  from  those  of 
the  men,' 

L.  Theatrical  representations  at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning,  or 
after  breakfast ;"  and  when  the  concourse  of  people  was  expected  to  be 
great,  persons  would  even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
theatres  had  no  roofs.  The  sun,  however,  could  not  be  very  troublesome 
to  the  actors,  as  they  were  in  a  great  measure  protected  by  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators  protected  themselves  against 
it  byhats  with  broad  brims."     When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
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the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  the  spring,  tlie  people  appeared  with  gatlanda 
on  their  heads ;  when  it  was  cold,  as  at  the  Lenffia  in  January,  they  used 
to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.'  When  a  storm  or  a  shower  of 
rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators  took  refuge  in  tlie  porticoes  behind 
the  stage,  or  in  those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those  who 
wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cushions  with  them.'  As  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  theatric^  performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find  that,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  several  plays,  they  used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.^ 

LI.  The  Athenian  performers  were  much  esteemed  all  over  Greece ; 
they  took  great  pains  about  their  bodily  exercises,  and  dieted  themselves 
in  order  to  keep  their  voices  clear  and  strong.'  They  appear  to  have 
been  generally  paid  by  the  state ;  in  the  country  exhibitions,  however, 
two  actors  would  occasionally  pay  the  wages  of  their  TiHrayeaiiirriis.'  The 
salary  of  actors  was  often  very  high,  and  Polus,  who  commonly  acted 
with  Tlepolemus  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  sometimes  earned  a  talent  by 
two  days'  performances.  The  histrionic  profession  was  not  thought  to 
carry  with  it  any  degradation.  The  actor  was  the  representative  of  the 
dramatist,  and  often  the  dramatist  himself.  Sophocles,  who  sometimes 
performed  in  his  own  plays,  was  a  person  of  the  highest  consideration : 
the  actor  Aristodemus  went  on  an  embassy,  and  many  actors  took  a  lead 
in  the  public  assembly.  In  some  cases,  the  actors  were  not  only  recog- 
nized by  the  state,  but  controlled  and  directed  by  special  enactments. 
Thus,  according  to  the  law  brought  forward  by  the  orator  Lycurgua,  the 
actors  were  obhged  to  compare  the  acting  copies  of  the  plays  of  the  three 
great  tragedians  with  the  authentic  manuscriptsof  their  works,  preserved 
in  the  state  archives;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  (  --— ■ 
that  the  texts  were  accurately  collated.' 


CHAPTER  XXm, 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PEmOO— CI 


I.  Chiebilus  (Xoi(j/Xoj)  or  Ch<ebii.i.us  (XoipiMoj),  of  Athens,  was  a 
tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  jEschylus, 
and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welcker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  also  a  tragic  poet,'  His  first  appearance  as  a 
competitor  for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  B.C.  523.  in  the  reign  of  Hippar- 
chas,  when  Athens  was  becoming  the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  resi- 
dence thereof  Simonides,Anacreon,Lasus,  and  others.  This  was  twelve 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  Chterilus  had  Thespis  for  an  antagonist. 
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It  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first  victory  of  Phrynichus  (B.C.  511), 
After  another  twelve  years,  Chterilus  came  into  competition  with  ,^schy. 
!us,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (B.C.  499) ;  and  since  we  know  that 
.iischylus  did  not  carry  off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterward,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to  Chcerilus  or  to  Pratinas. 
Chierilus  was  still  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  year  483  B.C.,  after  he 
had  exhibfted  tragedies  for  forty  years.  Of  the  character  of  ChcEriius 
we  know  httle  more  than  that,  during  a  !ong  life,  he  retained  a  good  de- 
gree of  popular  favor.  The  number  of  his  tragedies  was  150,  of  his  vie 
tories  13,'  being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to  .^^chylus. 
The  great  number  of  his  dramas  establishes  an  important  point,  namely, 
that,  the  exhibition  of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  tune  of  Clweri- 
lus ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at  Athena  only  twice  a  year^  and 
at  this  early  period  we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  and  not  ex- 
hibited, but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Chcerilus  was  the  first  who  composed  vmtten  tragedies,  and  that  even 
of  his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written.  The  poetical  charac- 
ter and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Chterilus  probably  differed  but  little 
from  those  of  Thespis,  until  jEschylus  introduced  the  second  actor.  Of 
all  his  plays  we  have  no  remnant,  except  the  statement  by  Pausanias'  of 
a  raythoJogical  genealogy  from  his  play  called  'A\im).' 

II.  Phbynichus  (i/tfiKixos),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  poets  to  whom 
the  invention  of  tragedy  is  ascribed.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Thespis.'  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  imknown.  He  gained  his  first 
tragic  victory  B.C.  511,  twenty-four  years  after  Thespis  (B.C.  535), 
twelve  years  after  Chcerilus  (B.C.  533),  and  twelve  years  before  ^schy- 
lus  {B.C.  499),  and  bis  last  in  B.C.  476,  on  which  occasion  Themistocles 
was  his  choragus,'  and  recorded  the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrjni- 
chus  must,  therefore,  have  flourished  at  least  35  years.  He  probably 
went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  and 
there  died.  Various  improvements  in  the  ancient  drama  are  ascribed  to 
Fhrynichna.  He  introduced  female  masks,  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and  for  the  light,  lodicrous  Bacchanalian  stories 
of  Thespis,  he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken  either  from 
the  Heroic  Age,  or  the  heroic  deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  In  these  he  aimed  not  so  much  to  amnse  the  audience  as 
to  move  their  feelings ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on 
the  capture  of  Miletus,  which  city  had  recently  been  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.C.  494,  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears,  and  Phrynichus  was 
fined  iOOO  drachmae  for  having  recalled  so  forcibly  a  painfijl  recollection 
ofthemisfbrtunes  of  a  kindred  people.'  Plirynichus  seems  to  hare  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  and  the  great  va- 
riety and  cleverness  of  his  figure-dances.  The  Aristophanic  Agathon 
speaks  generally  of  the  beanty  of  his  dramas,  though,  of  course,  they  fell 
far  short  of  the  grandeur  of  ^schylus,  and  the  perfect  skill  of  Sophocles. 
In  the  dramas  of  Phrynichus  the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place. 
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and  it  was  reserved  for  ^schjlus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  tlie  dialogue 
and  action  into  their  true  position.  The  names  of  several  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  Phrynichus  have  come  dovi'n  to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  belonged  to  other  poets.  The  few  fragments  of  Phrynichus  are 
given  by  Wagner,  in  his  Trag.  Gr^.  Fragm.  (in  Didofs  Bihliothecay 

III.  PnATiNAs  (nparfrai:),'  One  of  the  early  tragic  poets  at  Athens,  was 
a  native  of  RiUijs,  and  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not  stated  at 
what  time  he  went  to  Athens,  but  he  was  older  than  ^achyius,  and 
younger  than  Chterilus,  with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize 
about  B.C.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art  which  was  ascribed 
to  Pratinas  was  the  separation  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama,^  to 
which  we  have  already  aUuded.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Pra- 
tinas also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  weU  as  among  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  day.  He  cultivated  two  species  of  lyric  poetry,  the  hyp- 
oreheme  and  the  dithyramb,  of  which  the  former  was  closely  related  to 
the  satyric  drama  by  the  jocular  character  which  it  often  assumed,  the 
latter  by  its  ancient  choruses  of  satyrs.  Pratinas  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered  to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the  honor  of  found- 
ing the  Athenian  school  of  dithyrambio  poetry.  The  fragments  of  Prati- 
nas are  contained  in  Wagner's  Tragic.  Gnee.  Fragm.  (in  Didot's  Biblio- 

IV.  .^EOHiii.us  (AiiTxiAflj)'  was  bom  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  B.C  535  so 
that  he  was  thirty-flve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mamthon 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphwion 
was  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Geres,  and  .Eschylus  him- 
self was,  according  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that 
goddess.  At  the  age  of  35  (B.C.  499)  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
competitor  for  the  priae  of  tragedy  against  Chcerilus  and  Pratinas,  with- 
out, however,  being  successfii!.  Afterward,  with  his  brothers  Cynsegims 
and  Aminias,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (B.C,  490),  and  also  at 
thoseofSalami3(B.C.480)andPlatteffi(B.C.479)  In  B  C  4S4  sixteen 
years  subsequent  to  his  first  defeat  in  the  tragic  contest,  ^schylus  gained 
his  first  dramatic  victory.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  brought  out 
on  this  occMion  are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most  probably 
Pratinas  and  Hiiymehus,  or  Chcerilus.  Afterward,  in  B  C  473  he  gain 
ed  the  pnze  with  the  Perste,  the  earliest  Of  his  extant  dramas. '  In  B  C 
463,  a  remartable  event  occurred  in  the  poet's  life :  he  was  defeated  in 
a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,"  his  mortification  at  this  indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so 
great,  tiiat  he  quitted  Athens  in  di^ust  the  very  same  year,  and  went 
to  tJiP  ,.n»rt  (rf  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 


poet.     Of  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  Syracuse  at  the  time  allnded  to 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by  Plutarch  for 

le  diiHcnlty,  though  of  little  practical  moment.     It  has  been  conjectured 

VSOme  that  the  flinrero  nfi.'a : :.._.   I.  .        .  .  .        .      "       . 


■=     — ■•".■  "j.^uDc  oi,  uio  nine  annuea 

JO  doubt  i  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by  Plutarch  f 

JS  domg  so  was  the  only  07- ' —  -■-  -  .■        - 

■-  ■■lienlty,  though  of  little  ^,a..,^„,u,„men[.     ii  nas  been  conjectured 
■e  that  the  charge  of  i^is^u,,  or  impiety,  brought  against  ^schylu; 

•  s^ih,  nfcf!  Bi^:; ,;  t    '  '^'  '*  *■    \  ^-^  *:."•  "■^^^  w^*-'  np»T>v 
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for  an  alleged  divulging  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,'  but  possibly  from  po- 
litical motives,  was  in  some  way  connected  with  his  retirement  on  IJiis 
occasion  from  his  native  country,  but  this  charge  belongs  rather  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  -Esohylus  at  the  court  of  Htero,  that  prince 
had  built  the  town  of  jEtna,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  of  that  name, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Catana.  In  connection  with  this  event, 
^schylus  U  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the  "  Women  of  ^tna," 
in  which  he  predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  new  city.  At 
the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  reproduced  the  play  of  the  "  Perss,"  with 
which  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  contests  at  Athens  <B. 
C.  473).  Now  we  know  that  the  trilogy  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes" 
was  represented  soon  after  the  "Perste,"  and  hence  it  follows  that  the 
former  must  have  been  first  represented  not  later  than  B.C.  470,'  Be- 
sides the  "  Women  of  ^Etna,"  ..Eschyius  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  liave  occurred  Sicilian  words  and  expressions 
not  intelligible  to  the  Athenians.^  From  tbe  number  of  such  words  and 
expressions  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  jEs- 
ehylus,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Sicily 
on  this  his  first  visit.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  .^sohylus  had  even  visited  Sicily  before  this,  about  B.C.  488,  in 
consequence  of  the  vietoiy  gained  over  him  by  Sunonides,  to  whom  the 
Athenians  had  adjudged  the  prize  for  Ihe  best  elegy  on  those  who  had  fall- 
en at  Marathon.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  however,  has  been  greatly 
questioned,' 

In  B.C.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  Hiero  died ;  and  in  B.C.  458  it  ap- 
pears that  --Eschyius  was  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Orestea  was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or  the  following 
year  (B.C.  457),  .^schylus  again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  visit  to  that  island  is  both  probable 
and  sufficient.  He  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Are- 
opagus, and  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the  interposition  of  his 
brother  Aminias,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Saiamis.' 
What  the  specific  nature  of  the  charge  was  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  on  his  having  either  divulged  or  spoken  pro- 
fanely in  some  of  his  plays  concerning  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  At  any 
rate,  from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this  conclusion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  toward  the  end  of  his  life  .^schylus  incurred  these- 
rioas  displeasure  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he  retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died, 
B.C.  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Eumenides,  on  which  play,  according  to  some,  the  charge  of 
impiety  was  founded.  On  the  manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers 
are  unanimous.'  An  eagle,  say  they,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for 
a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fiillilled  an 
'  Aniilol.,Elh.,i\i.,l.  '  Welsktr,  Trilogif,  p.  StiO ;  Schol.  ad  Arisloph.,  San.,  10S3- 

'  jffiiiflB,  F.  a,  v.,  19.  s  SHii.,(.ii,  XeJurt-^vii.. 
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oracle,  according  to  which  jEschylus  was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from 
heaven. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gela  showed  their  regard  for  his  character,  by  pub- 
lic solemnities  in  his  honor,  by  erecting  a  noble  monnment  to  him,  and 
inscribing  it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself,'  in  which,  strangely 
enough,  he  describes  the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  scene  of  his  glory,  with- 
out any  allusion  whatever  to  his  success  as  a  dramatist.  In  Sicily  the' 
memoiy  of  ^schylus  was  long  held  in  the  liighest  veneration  ;  and  in 
Attica,  although  he  had  parted  from  its  shores  with  bitter  feelings,  the 
next  generation  appears  to  have  prized  the  works  of  jEschylus  very  high- 
ly, for  what  we  read  about  him  in  the  "  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  must  be 
regarded  aa  the  judgment  of  the  ablest  Athenian  critics  at  the  time.  Hot 
only  were  the  dramas  which  had  been  performed  in  his  Ufethne  repeated 
after  his  death,  and  treated  hke  new  compositions,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to 
come  into  competition  with  new  dramas,  the  state,  by  a  special  decree  of 
the  people,  providing  a  chorus  at  the  public  expense,  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time,=  but  pieces  which  had 
not  been  brought  oat  by  the  poet  himself  were  produced  upon  the  stage 
by  his  son  Euphorion,  and  gained  prizes.  In  this  way  Euphorion  was 
victorious  with  a  tetralogy  in  B.C.  431,  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Phdocles,  also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  jEschylus,  was  victorious  over  the 
King  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  probably  with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  Prom 
and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose  what  was  called  the  Tragic  school 
of  jEsehylus,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  135  years.' 

The  style  of  jEsohylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and  sublune,  full  of  gorgeous 
imagery  and  magnificent  expressions,  such  as  became  the  elevated  char- 
acters of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express.*  In  the  turn 
of  his  expressions  the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syntactical.  He 
was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical  phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and 
of  obsolete  language,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and  he  excelled  in  displaying 
strong  feelings  and  impulses,  and  in  describing  the  awfiil  and  the  terrible, 
rather  than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  under  the  in- 
fluence of  complicated  and  various  emotions.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
general  elevation  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his  plays,  as 
the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choe- 
phorie,  are  made  to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  removed 
from  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  characters  of  .^sehylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic ;  they  were  gods  and  powers  of  colossal  mag- 
nitude, whose  imposing  aspect  could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation  of  a  later  age, 
who  complained  that  jEschylns's  language  was  not  human..  Hence  the 
general  impression  produced  by  the  poetry  of  jEschylus  was  rather  of  a 
religious  than  a  moral  nature ;  his  personages  being  both  in  action  and 
sufiering  superhuman,  and  therefore  not  always  Utted  to  teach  practical 
lessons.' 

>  ifsrnuBm,,C|[iMK.,li,,p.l53.  '     ~       ~ 
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The  Greeks  justly  regarded  ^sehylus  as  the  father  of  tragedy.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  art  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  drama,  and  the  prog- 
ress which  it  made  under  the  direction  of  his  genius  was  far  greater  than 
any  which  it  owed  to  his  successors.  It  required  much  more  power  to 
raise  the  drama  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  poets 
previous  to  iEschylus,  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it  in  his  works, 
than  merely  to  continue  what  he  had  commenced.  Before  the  time  of 
jEschyius,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  only  one  acior  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  once,  who  carried  on  the  dialogue  with  the  chorus,  or  toid  his 
story  to  them.  ^Esohylus  introduced  a  secorid  actor,  which  was  the  first 
step  toward  making  the  dialogue  and  the  action  independent  of  the  cho- 
rus. The  dialogue  now  became  more  free  and  animated,  and  the  contrast 
between  a  principal  {proiagimUtes)  and  a  secondary  character  (deuierago- 
nisies)  enabled  the  poet  to  interest  his  audience  in  the  action,  which  before 
his  time  was  of  secondary  importance,  the  chorus  being  then  the  prmci- 
pal  part  of  the  drama.  But  still  the  action  in  the  dramas  of  jEschyius  is 
yet  not  altogether  independent  of  the  chorus,  which  takes  a  considerable 
part  in  the  events  of  the  piece.  The  complete  separation  of  these  two 
elements  was  reserved  for  Sophocles.' 

An  innovation  hke  the  above  was  undoubtedly  adopted  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  .^schylus,  just  as  he  himself,  at  a  later  period,  adopted  that  of 
Sophocles,  by  which  a  third  actor  was  introduced.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
dramas  of.^schylus  in  which  three  persons  appear  on  the  stage  at  once; 
but  in  this  ease  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  by  only  two  of  them,  A  third 
actor  who  takes  part  in  the  dialogue  does  not  occur  in  any  drama  written 
before  the  year  B.C.  468,  when  Sophocles  showed  the  advantage  of  a 
third  actor.  The  part  of  the  protagonistes  was  in  most  cases  performed 
by  jEschylus  himself,  and  the  names  of  two  celebrated  actors  are  known 
who  were  trained  and  instructed  by  the  poet,  and  probably  acted  the  parts 
of  deuteragonistfe.  They  were  Clearchus  and  Myniseus  of  Chalcis.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  jEschylus,  the  poets  generally  acted  their  own  dramas, 
and  were  obliged  to  perform  the  parts  of  the  several  characters  of  apiece, 
one  by  one,  in  saecession.  This  inconvenience  was  obviated,  in  some 
degree,  by  theintroduction  of  a  second  actor,  though  the  same  actor  was 
still  obliged  to  perform  several  parts.  There  are,  however,  several  points 
in  the  dialogae  of  the  jEsehylean  drama  which  remind  us  of  what  the  art 
was  before  his  time.  The  dialogue  is  sometimes  carried  on  between  the 
actor  and  the  chorus,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  eases,  it  proceeds 
with  great  regularity,  which  to  a  modem  critic  would  appear  stiff  and 
unnatural :  the  verses  are  mostly  distributed  in  certain  proportions  be- 
tween the  spe^ers,  and  the  protagonistes,  in  most  cases,  uses  more 
verses  tlian  the  denteragonistes.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peculiarity  of  all 
Gfreek  tragedies,  but  in  ^Eschylns  it  is  more  striking  than  in  any  of  his 


jEschylus  also  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  choral  dance. 
He  invented  several  dances  himseif)t  instructed  the  dancers  without  the 
:e  of  a  teacher,  and  paid  the  moat  anxious  attention  to  the  or- 
o/Soc-^rDiJ".  o/Tayij!ifmuWs5,voL  i,,  p.  40S.  !  Ibid, 
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ehestml  performances  of  the  chorus.  He  was  also  the  first  wlio  saw  the 
propriety  of  adapting  the  dress  of  the  actora  and  the  scenery  to  the  char- 
acters which  they  represented.  He  introduced  the  cothurnus,  or  high- 
soled  buskin,  and  the  other  artificial  means  ah-eady  mentioned,  to  raise 
the  figure  of  the  actors  above  Hie  atandardof  ordinary  men;  the  maslta 
were  greatly  improved  by  him,  and  he  bestowed  the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention upon  the  whole  of  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  The  introduction  of 
scene-painting  is  likewise  ascribed  to  .lEsehylus.  The  machinery  requi- 
site for  theatrica!  performances  must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection under  him,  on  account  of  his  frequent  introduction  of  the  gods 
and  other  supernatural  beings  upon  the  stage.  Every  thing,  in  fine,  of 
importance  to  the  performance  of  the  drama  was  thus  either  perfected 
or  introduced  by  jEschylua,  who  left  to  those  who  succeeded  him  noth- 
ing but  to  complete  the  woili  which  he  had  commenced. 

It  is  stated  that  jEschylus  wrote  seventy  tragedies  and  several  satyric 
dramas.  Five  were  ascribed  to  him  on  doubtful  authority.  Ail  these 
productions  were  written  within  forty-four  years,  from  500  to  456  B.O. 
Of  their  general  excellence  we  may  judge  from  the  &ct  that  he  gained 
the  prize  of  tragedy  thirteen  times.  It  is  a  very  questionable  point 
whether  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  were  always  so  arranged  as  to  form 
trilogies,  that  is,  great  dramatic  compositions  consisting  of  three  distinct 
tragedies,  each  of  which  was  in  some  degree  entire  in  itself,  and  yet 
formed,  as  it  were,  only  one  of  the  three  acts  of  a  greater  drama,  and 
could  not  be  properly  understood  unless  viewed  in  its  connection  with 
the  others.  Weicker,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  extant  plays,  and 
of  the  fragments  and  titles  of  those  which  are  lost,  has  endeayored  to 
show  that  aU  the  works  of  ^schyius  were  such  trilogies ;  but  although 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  intended  to  form  trilogies,  there  as  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  this  of  aU ;  and  as  regards  the  "  Persa;,"  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  not  part  of  a  trilogy.  The  few  fragments 
of  many  of  the  lost  pieces,  moreover,  scarcely  enable  us  to  form  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  their  contents.  The  only  specimen  of  a  trilogy  which  is 
preserved  entire  is  the  "Orestea,"  consisting  of  the  "Agamemnon,"  the 
"Ohoephora,"  and  the  "Eumenides."  The  three  ottier  pieces  which 
we  possess  entire,  namely,  the  ■'  Seven  against  Thebes,"  the  "  Suppli- 
ants," and  the  "  Prometheus,"  are  undoubtedly  likewise  parts  of  trilogies 
The  earliest  among  the  seven  extant  plays  is  the  "Persie,"  which  was 
first  acted  at  Athens  in  B.C.  47S,  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  other 
plays  of  .^schylus,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  taken  irom  the  history  of 
the  poet's  own  lime.  A  year  after  the  "Persie,"  the  "Seven  against 
Thebes"  was  brought  out.  The  latest  is  the  Orestean  trUogy,  which,  as 
already  stated,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  B.C.  458.  The  "  Suppli- 
ants" and  the  "Prometheus"  came  in  the  period  between  this  year  and 
that  m  which  the  "  Persians"  was  brought  out,  but  the  exact  tune  is  not 
known.  From  allusions,  however,  in  the  '■  Suppliants,"  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, with  some  probability,  that  it  was  written  about  B.C.  4G1,  during 
the  time  that  Athens  was  alhed  with  Argos.' 

'  Uiagraph.  Diet.  ofS<K./or  IHf.  ^  Vsifat  Knmctatei:,  vol.  i„  p.  408.  ~  ~ 
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The  peTformance  of  each  trilogy  of  ^schylns  was  followed  bj  that  of 
a  satyric  drama,  which,  k^ether  with  the  three  tragedies,  formed  a  te- 
tralogy, and  the  eubject  of  which  was  in  some  eases  connected  with  that 
of  the  trilogy.  The  name  of  the  satyric  drama  connected  with  the 
"Orestea"  was  the  "Proteus."  We  know  the  names  of  eight  others  of 
these  burlesque  dramas  of  jEschylus,  but  none  are  preserred.  The  an- 
cients state  that  jEschylus  was  as  great  a  master  in  the  satyric  drama 
as  in  tragedy.  As  regards  the  artistic  character  of  the  tragedies  of  jEs- 
chylus,  to  which  we  have  already  in  part  alJnded,  we  have  few  observa- 
tions of  the  ancients  themselves.  Sophocles,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  jEs<*yliis  always  composed  his  poems  as  he  ought,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  has  expressed  in  the  best  manner  the  fact  tliat  jEs- 
chylus  was  a  great  poet.  All  that  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  other 
ancient  writers  object  to  in  .Eschylus  refers  merely  to  form,  and  not  to 
the  artistic  plan  and  structare  of  his  work ;  it  is  only  the  pranpons  grand- 
iloquence and  the  boldness  of  his  imagery  which  they  find  fault  with. 
These  are,  indeed,  very  striking  features  in  the  dramas  of  jEschyius,  but 
he  himself  seems  not  only  to  have  been  aware  of  it,  but  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  that  his  gods  and  heroes,  being  so  far  above  the  hrnnan 
standard,  should  also  speak  a  language  above  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Although  the  Greeks  at  aD  tim^  had  great  reverence  for  the  father  of 
their  tragedy,  yet  the  further  they  were  removed  from  his  age,  the  less 
were  they  able  to  appreciate  him.  In  fact,  the  most  estraordinary  power 
of  his  master  genius,  the  artistic  construction  of  a  trilogy,  is  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  them,  and  its  discovery  and  right  appreciation  belong  altogether 
to  modern  times,  and  more  especially  to  Welcker,  whose  researches  on 
this  point  have  been  followed  op  tiy  Droysen,  Gruppe,  and  others.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  .^schylus,  the  Greeks  began  to  perform  his  single  plays 
separately,  and  thus  gradually  forgot  that  they  were  only  acts  of  greater 
dramas.  The  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  .lEschylus  is  always  extremely  simple, 
and  without  any  complicated  jdot ;  the  action  proceeds  smoothly,  but  rap. 
idly,  and  the  poet  does  not  anxiously  concern  himself  to  lay  open  to  his 
audience  every  link  by  which  the  parts  of  the  action  are  connected  ;  he 
draws  his  pictures  only  in  bold  outline,  which  he  leaves  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  ^11  tip.  But  it  is  this  very  simplicity  of  his  design 
which  constitutes  his  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

One  leading  idea  of  the  dramas  of  .^schylus  is  a  straggle  betweea  the 
free  will  of  man  and  the  power  of  destiny,  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
must  submit,  and  to  which  man  must  fall  a  victim  if  he  presumes  to  op. 
pose  it.  Such  an  idea  is  both  religious  and  ethical,  and  intended  to  im. 
press  upon  man  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  higher  powers,  and  of  ham- 
bly  recognising  his  own  weakness.  Another  leading  idea  which  appears 
in  some  of  his  plays  is,  that  crime,  by  a  moral  necessity,  leads  to  farther 
crime,  and  so  to  calamity,  which  is  its  punishment,  or,  as  Droysen  has 
expressed  it,  that  "  whoever  acts  most  suffer."  jEschylus  represents  to 
us  the  piety  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  an  age  which  could  not  con- 
ceive that  its  own  great  works  were  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the 
gods.     He  himself  was,  as  we  have  said,  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mye- 
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teries,  and  well  acqaainted  with  the  philosophical  inquiries  which  then 
began  to  be  carried  on  in  Greece  ;  and  these  circumBtances  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  looked  upon  man,  and  his 
relation  to  higher  powers.' 


rhB  Itagcdiea  of  iEschslus  which  have  come  c 
tBlDs  at  anoient  lileraWre.    The  firsl  edilioj 


GOrrecled  Iha  error,  and  separated  Ihe  AganiemnoD  tiom  Ibe  ChoSphors ;  and  in  Ihe  same 
year  he  also  pubUehed  Ihs  Greek  scholia,  and  ihe  Greek  "  Life  of  ^schyLuB,"  iu  9  vols. 
Bvo.  The  first  complelo  edition  of  the  seven  tragedies  Is  that  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris, 
1997,  410,  One  or  the  best  among  the  subsequent  edltiDns  ie  that  of  Stanley,  London, 
1«S3,  fol.,  nhlch  conlatna  the  scholia,  a  comnienlary,  and  a  Latin  tran^atiou.  This  was 
reprinted  with  some  additions  hy  De  Fauw,  Haag,  1T45,  S  vols.  4lg,  and  again  by  But- 
ler, Camhridge,  IS0B~lS1fl,  nith  additions  from  Stanley's  unpublished  notes,  B  vols,  gro, 
and  4  lols.  t(D,  The  edition  orSctaQtz,  in  S  vols.  8vo,  though  of  very  iitUs  Talne,  has 
gene  through  three  imprints  (1783-18091.    The  first  three  volumes  contain  the  test  and 

boat  recent  ediliona  are  those  of  Wellauer,  Lips.,  1823-1830,  3  vols.  8yo,  the  ten  and 
notes  in  two  TolnmCB,  and  the  Lexicon  jEschylenm  In  one;  of  W.  Dlniiorf,  In  the  Potte 
SccToci  Grad,  reprinted  at  Oxibrd,  IB3S-1841.  In  3  vols.  8vo,  tie  last  volume  in  two 
parts ;  of  Soholeficld,  Cambridge,  1838,  Svo,  reprinted  in  ISSlj  of  Ahrens,  In  Dltot's 
BililiDIkeca,  Paris,  1842;and  of  Hermann.  Leipilg,  185S,  2  vols.  8vo.  A  new  edition 
was  commenced,  also,  by  Klausen,  Golha,  1833,  8vo,  bm  wss  interrupted  by  his  deatlL 
Oniy  the  Agamemnon  and  Choi^phora:  were  published.    The  editions  of  single  plays, 

at«  plays,  eicepi  the  "  Suppliants"  and  the  "  Eumenides,"  have  twen  ably  edited  in  En- 
gland by  Blomfleld.  Of  the  separate  editions  of  Ihese  plays  in  Germany,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  that  of  the  "Eumenides,"  by  K.O.MUIIor.  There  is  also  an  excellent  edi- 
tion of  Uie  "  Orestes,"  by  Frans,  Leipiig.  1846,  8vo.  Welcker's  works  In  relation  lo 
^schylus,  and  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  are  also  eieeeillngly  valuable.  Their  titles 
are:  fliejEmAyftscScTVaoffiSPronierteuj,  Darmstadt,  1834,  8vo;  ifacilrag  tor  Trilogif, 
Frantibrl,  1838;  and  Die  Griectisclitii  Tragaediai,  Bonn,  1840,  8vo.  The  Leilcon  to 
jBsehylu.,  by  LInwood,  Lond.,  1813,  reprinted  Loud,,  1847,  will  be  (bund  a  very  useftil 
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!.  Sophocles  (So'poKMis)'  was  bom  at  Colonua,  a  demus  of  Attica,  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  of  Athens,  toward  Ihe  northwest,  five  years  before 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  495.'  He  was  thirty  years  younger,  there- 
fore, than  .*;schylU3,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripides.  His  father's 
name  was  Sophilus  or  SophlHus,  of  whose  condition  in  life  we  know  noth- 
ing for  certain ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  received  an  education  not 
inferior  t«  that  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Athens.  To  both  of 
the  two  leading  branches  of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prize  of  a  gariand.  Of 
the  skill  which  he  had  attained  to  in  music  and  dancing  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form,  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  feet  that,  when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in  solemn  festival 
aronnd  the  trophy  which  they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
tory oyer  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and 
with  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  around  the  trophy,  and  sang 
the  songs  of  triumph,  B.C.  480.'  The  statement  of  the  anonymous  biog- 
rapher of  Sophocles,  that  he  learned  tragedy  from  .^schylus,  has  been 
objected  to  on  grounds  that  are  perfectly  conclusive,  if  it  be  understood 
as  meaning  any  direct  and  formal  instruction ;  bat,  from  the  connection 
in  which  the  words  stand,  they  appear  to  eapress  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  and  obvious  fact,  that  Sophocles,  having  received  the  art  in  the 
form  to  which  it  had  been  advanced  by  iEschylus,  made  in  it  other  im- 
provements of  his  own. 

His  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place  in  B.C.  468,  under  pecul- 
iarly interesting  circumstances ;  not  only  ftom  the  fact  that  Sophocles, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  came  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  ^s- 
chylos,  whose  supremacy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire  genera- 
tion, bat  also  from  the  character  of  the  judges.  The  solemnities  of  the 
greater  Dionysta  were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Tlieseus.  Public  expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that  Apsephion,  the 
archon  eponymus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  loti  for  their  election, 
when  Cimon,  with  his  nine  colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered 
the  theatre,  the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar,  and  administered  to 
them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  first  prize,  the  sec.. 

»Hiaer,Hist.  Gr.  tt!,,  p.  837.  Sf;;.  "  Clinton,  MiJllBr,  and  oihara  OTefcrB.C.49fl! 
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ond  only  being  awarded  lo  ^Escbyius,  who  waii  so  mortiiied  at  his  defeat 
that,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  left  Athens  in  consequence, 
and  retired  to  Sicily.'  From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  until  a  formidable  rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained 
the  first  prize  for  the  first  time  in  441,  The  drama  which  Sophocles  ex- 
hibited on  the  occasion  of  his  first  victory  is  supposed,  from  a  chronolog- 
ical computation  in  Pliny,'  to  have  been  the  Triptolemus,  respecting  the 
nature  of  which  there  has  been  much  disputation,  Welcker,  who  has 
discussed  the  question  very  fully,  supposes  that  the  main  subject  of  the 
drama  was  the  institution  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  by  Triptolemus. 

The  year  440  B.C.  is  a  most  important  era  in  the  poet's  life.  In  the 
sprmgof  that  year,  most  probably,  he  brought  out  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  host  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Antigone,  a  play  which  gave  the 
Athenians  so  much  satisfaction,  especially  on  account  of  the  political  wis- 
dom It  displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten  generals,  of  whom 
Pericles  was  the  chief,  in  the  war  against  the  aristocratic  faction  of  Sa- 
mos,  which  lasted  from  the  summer  of  B.C.  440  to  the  spring  of  B.C  439 
The  anonymous  biographer  slates  that  this  expedition  took  place  seven 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  Sophocles  was  55  years  old 
at  the  time.  Prom  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Athensas,  from  the  Trav- 
els  of  the  poet  Ion.  it  appears  that  Sophocles  was  engaged  in  bringing  ur 
the  re-enforcements  from  Chios,  and  that,  amid  the  occupations  of  his 
mihtary  command,  he  preserved  his  wonted  Iranqaiility  of  mind,  and  found 
leisure  to  gratify  his  voluptuous  tastes,  and  to  delight  his  comrades  with 
his  calm  and  pleasant  conversation  at  their  banquets.  From  the  same 
narrative  it  would  seem  that. Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought  for 
any  mihtary  reputation ;  he  is  represented  as  good-bumoredly  repeating 
the  judgment  of  Pericles  concerning  him,  that  he  understood  the  maWng 
of  poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  army  = 

TTie  period  extending  from  the  S6th  year  of  his  age  to  his  death  was 
that  of  h,s  greatest  poetical_ activity,  and  to  it  l>elong,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Antigone,  all  his  extant  dramas.  Respecting  his  personal  histoiy, 
however,  dnrmg  this  period  of  thirty.four  years,  we  have  scarcely  any  de^ 
tails.  1  he  excitement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  influence  tipon  him  than  to  stimulate  his  literary  efforts  by  the  new 
unpulse  which  it  gave  to  the  intellectDal  activity  of  the  age ;  until  that 
disastrous  penod  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  reaction  of  un 
s«ccessft|l  w^r  led  to  anarchy  at  home.  TTien  we  find  him,  like  others 
of  the  chief  literary  men  of  Athens,  joining  in  the  desperate  attempt  to 

l^L  I  """  "S  "''  ''"'"^'  ^^  ""'^"^  ■""  ^"  ^ri^to^-tie  revolution : 
althongh,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
part  which  Sophocles  took  in  this  movement,  he  only  assented  to  it  as  a 
measure  of  piibhc  safety,  and  not  from  any  love  of  oligarchy.  As  he  was 
then  in  his  S3d  year,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  took  an  active  part 
mpublic  afian^.     One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear  as  to  his  political  principles, 
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that  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country.  The  patriotic  sentiments 
which  we  still  admire  in  his  poems  were  illustrated  by  his  own  conduct ; 
for,  unlike  Simonides  and  Pindar,  .^schylua,  Euripides,  and  Piato,  and 
others  of  the  greatest  poela  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  SophocSes  would 
never  condescend  to  accept  the  patronage  of  monarchs,  or  to  leave  his 
country  in  compliance  with  their  repeated  invitations. 

The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last  years  are  connected 
with  a  well-known  and  beautiful  story.  His  femily  consisted  of  two  sons, 
lophon,  the  oiTspring  of  Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  Ai-iston,  his  son  by  Theoria  of  Sicyon ;  and  Ariston  had  a  son  named 
Sophocles,  for  whom  his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  afffection.  loph- 
on, who  was,  by  the  laws  of  Athena,  Ms  father's  rightful  heir,  jealous 
of  his  love  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending  that  the  poet  pur- 
posed to  bestow  upon  his  grandson  a  large  proportion  of  his  property,  is 
said  to  have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phratores,  who  seem  to  have 
had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family  affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind 
was  affected  by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles  exclaimed,  "If  I 
am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles ;"  and  then  he  read  from  his  "  (Edipus  at  Colonus,"  which 
had  been  only  lately  written,  and  was  not  yet  brought  out,  the  magnifi- 
cent paredia  beginning  Zilwrov,  i^n,  ToiSt  x^P<",  whereupon  the  judges 
at  once  dismissed  the  case,  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  undutiful  conduct.' 
Sophocles  forgave  his  son/  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation  was 
referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the  "  CEdipus  at  Colonus,"  where  Antigone 
pleads  with  her  father  to  forgive  Polynices,  as  other  fathers  had  been  in- 
duced to  forgive  their  bad  children. 

Sophocles  died  soon  afterward,  in  B.C.  406,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  All 
the  various  accounts  of  his  death  and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and  poet- 
ical complexion.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was  choked  by  a  grape ; 
another  writer  related  Uiat,  in  a  public  recitation  of  the  Antigone,  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  that,  through  the  weakness  of 
extreme  age,  he  lost  his  breath  and  his  life  together;  while  others  as- 
critwd  his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory. 

By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  bMh  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  drama,  but  they  approach  as  nearly  as  is  conceivable  to  the  perfect 
ideal  model  of  that  species  of  poetry.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Sopho- 
cles are  human,  while  those  of  ^schylus  are  essentially  heroic.  The 
latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  a  distance ; 
the  former  bring  those  same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sympathy  and  self-application.  No  individual  human  being  can 
imagine  hunself  in  the  position  of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warn- 
ing from  the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra ;  but  every  one  can,  in 
feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone  in  giving  up  her  life  at  the 
call  of  fraternal  piety,  and  the  calmness  «*ich  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
(Edipas  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In  .<Eschylus,  the  sufferers 
are  the  victims  of  an  inexorable  destiny;  but  Sophocles  brings  more 
'  Plut.,  An  ami  lit  germd.  Reap.,  3,  p,T75,S. 
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prominently  into  view  those  faults  of  their  own,  which  form  one  element 
of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  in- 
culcating, as  the  lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness  and 
moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  which 
the  Greek  poets  and  philoaoiAers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  aa^poir- 
6rn.  On  the  other  h^id,  he  never  descends  to  that  level  to  which  Eurip- 
ides brought  down  the  art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the  spectators,  apart  from 
the  morai  end.  The  difference  between  the  two  poets  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying  of  Sophocles,  that  he  himself  represented  men  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  Euripides  exhibited  them  as  they  are.' 

Of  the  dramatic  changes  introduced  by  Sophocles,  the  most  unportant 
was  the  addition  of  the  TpiToroiCHrrfts,  or  third  actor,  by  which  three  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  once  and  take  part  in  the 
dialogue,  instead  of  only  two.  This  change  vastly  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  dramatic  action,  and  aiq)eared,  indeed,  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  the  variety  and  mobility  of  action  in  tragedy,  without  sac- 
rificing that  simplicity  and  clearness  which,  in  the  good  ages  of  antiquity, 
were  always  held  to  be  most  essential  qualities.  By  the  addition  of  this 
third  actor,  the  chief  person  of  the  drama  wm  brought  under  two  con- 
flicting influences,  by  the  force  of  which  both  sides  of  his  character  are 
at  o:iee  displayed;  as  in  the  scene  where  Antigone  has  to  contend  at  the 
saiiia  lime  with  the  weakness  of  Ismene  and  the  tyranny  of  Creon. 
Sophocles  also  introdnced  some  very  important  modifications  in  the 
choral  parts  of  the  drama.  According  to  Suidas,  he  raised  the  number 
of  choreutffi  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  At  the  same  time,  the  choral  odes, 
which  still  in.^snhylus  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  tragedy,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  lyric  exhibition  of  the  subject  interwoven  with  the  dramatic 
representation,  were  very  considerably  curtailed.  The  mode,  t«o,  in 
which  the  chorns  is  connected  with  the  general  subject  and  progress  of 
the  drama,  is  diff^nt  in  Sofdiocles.  In  the  dramas  of  ^schyius,  the 
chorus  is  a  deeply-interested  party,  often  taking  a  decided  and  even  ve- 
hement share  in  the  action,  and  generally  involved  in  the  catastrophe ;  but 
the  chorus  of  Sophocles  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  spectator,  mod- 
erator, and  judge,  comparatively  impartial,  but  sympathizing  generally 
vrith  the  chief  character  of  the  play,  while  it  explains  and  harmonizes, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  of  all  the  actors.  The  chorus  of  Sopho- 
cles is  cited  by  Aristotle  as  an  example  of  his  definition  of  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  the  chorus. 

By  these  changes,  Sophocles  made  the  tragedy  a  drama  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  interest  and  progress  of  the  piece  centred  al- 
most entirely  in  the  actions  and  speeches  of  the  persons  on  the  stage. 
A  necessary  conseqnence  of  this  alteration,  combined  with  the  addition 
of  a  third  actor,  was  a  much  more  careful  elaboration  of  the  dialogue ; 
and  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  the  composition  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  art  of  Sophocles,  whether  we  regard  the 
energy  and  point  of  the  conversations  which  take  place  upon  the  stage. 
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ot  the  vivid  pictures  of  actions  occurring  elsewiiere,  vfliich  are  drawn  in 
tiie  speeeives  of  the  messengers.  It  must  not,  liowever,  be  imagined  for 
a  moment  that,  in  Irestowing  so  much  care  upon  the  dialogue,  and  eon- 
fining  the  choral  parts  within  their  proper  limits,  Sophocles  was  careless 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  executed  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appears  as  if  determined  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  compensate  in  the 
beauty  of  his  odes  for  what  he  had  taken  away  from  their  length. 

Another  alteration  of  the  greatest  consequence,  which,  though  it  per- 
haps did  not  originate  with  Sophocles,  he  was  the  first  to  convert  into  a 
general  practice,  was  the  abandonment  of  the  trilogistic  form,  in  so  for 
at  least  as  the  continuity  of  subject  was  concerned.  In  obedience  to  the 
established  custom  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  Sophocles  appears  gener- 
ally to  have  brought  forward  three  tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama  togeth- 
er; but  the  subjects  of  these  four  plays  were  entirely  distinct,  and  each 
was  complete  in  itself  Among  the  merely  mechanical  improvements 
introduced  by  Sophocles,  the  most  important  was  that  of  scene-painting, 
in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  artist  Agathar- 
chus,  and  improved  upon  the  perspective  painting  which  the  same  artist 
had  previously  esecoted  for  jEsehylus, 

The  number  of  plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  was  130,  of  which,  however, 
according  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  seventeen  were  spurious.  He 
contended  not  only  with  .^schylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  ChterUus, 
Aristias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  among  whom  was  his  own  son  lopbon ; 
and  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  twenty  or  twenty-four  times,  frequent- 
ly the  second,  but  never  feU  lo  the  third.'  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving 
hisgrowmgactivityandsuccess,  that  ofhis  113  dramas  eighty-one  were 
brought  out  in  the  second  of  the  two  periods  into  which  his  career  is  di- 
vided by  the  esliibition  of  the  Antigone,  wWch  was  his  thbty-second 
play;"  and  also  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  grammarians,  were  his  best,  belong  to  the  latter  of  these 
two  periods.  By  comparing  the  number  of  his  plays  with  the  sixty-two 
years  over  which  his  career  extended,  and  also  the  number  belonging  lo 
each  of  the  two  periods,  Miiller  obtains  the  result  that  he  at  first  brought 
out  a  tetralogy  every  three  or  four  years,  but  afterward  every  two  years, 
at  least ;  and  also  that  in  several  of  the  tetralogies  the  satyric  dramas 
must  have  been  lost,  or  never  existed,  and  that  among  those  113  plays 
there  could  only  have  been,  at  the  most,  twenty-three  satyric  dramas  to 
ninety  tragedies.  ITie  titles  and  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  of  Sophocles 
will  be  found  collected  in  the  chief  editions,  and  in  Weblier's  Gricchiscken 
Tragoedita.  Bonn,  1840.  In  addition  to  his  tragedies,  Sophocles  is  said 
to  have  written  an  elegy,  psans,  and  other  poems,  and  a  prose  work  on 
the  chorus  in  opposition  to  Thespis  and  Chterilus, 

The  following  is  most  probably  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 
seven  extant  tragedies  of  Sophocles  were  brought  out :  !.  Antigone ;  2, 
Electra;  3.  Trachinifc ;  4.  CEdipus  Tyrannus;  6.  Ajai;  6.  Philoctetes; 
7,  CEdipus  at  Colonus.  The  last  of  these  was  brought  out  after  the  death 
of  the  poet  by  his  grandson,  as  has  already  been  stated, 

1  Kf.  Aaon. ;  Siai.,  i.  v.  '  Aristoph.  Bpt.,  Arsum.  ad  Aniig. 
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The  Edam  PriMips  1b  thai  of  AWua,  IS03,  Bra,  and  Ihera  were  nnineroH8  oiher  editions 
printed  in  lie  Ifllh  centurj,  lie  Hesl  of  which  are  tioao  of  H.  SlephanuB,  Paris,  1568, 41o, 
and  of  Canterus,  Antwerp,  1579,  ISmo,  lioth  founded  onliielBit  ofTumebus.  None  of 
Ihe  snbaequenl  editions  deserve  any  particular  nollce.  nnlil  we  come  to  those  of  Brnnck, 
tn  4  vola.  8vo,  Strasburg.  1768-1789,  and  In  2  toIb.  41o,  Slraeburg.  HSd ;  both  editions 
containing  the  Greeileitmiih  a  Latin  version,  and  also  the  scholia  and  Indices.  Tlie 
leM  of  Bruncli,  whleh  was  Ibunded  on  thai  of  Aldas,  has  foimed  tlie  Ibundalion  of  aii  the 

with  sehoUa,  notes,  and  indices,  Oiford,  1800,  ISOI,  3  vols.  8vd,  reprinted  Ojfoid,  jm, 
1810.  3  vols,  8vo ;  that  of  Erfordt,  with  scholia,  notes,  and  indices,  Leipiig,  18(K-i8IJ5, 
7  volB.  Svo,  completed  by  Heller  and  Docdcrlein ;  Uiat  of  Bolhe,  who  re-edlled  Bmncli's 
edition,  but  with  many  rash  ebangcs  in  the  teit,  Leipzig,  1806,  a  vols.  Svo,  last  edition, 
IBM,  1828 ;  that  of  Hermann,  who  completed  a  new  edition,  which  Erf\irdt  tommented, 
but  only  lived  to  publish  the  first  two  volumee,  Lelpiig,  1809-1825,7  vola.  smaH  8vo; 
Hermann's  entirely  now  revision  ofBrnnck's  edition,  with  additional  notes,  *c,  Leip- 
iig, ]S13-18S5,7  vols.  Svo;  the  edition  of  Schneider,  with  German  notes  and  aLeilcon 
Weimar,  1823-1830,  10  vols.  13mo ;  the  London  reprint  of  Branch's  edition,  with  the 
notes  of  Barney  and  Schaefer,  1854,  3  vols.  8vo ;  the  edition  of  Elmsley,  with  the  notes 
ofBronekand  Schaelfer,  Leiicon  Sophocleum,  *c,,  Oxford,  1926,  S  vols.  8vo,  r^rinlcd 
Leipzig,  1827 ;  Uiat  of  the  teit  alone  by  Dindorf,  in  the  Paaa  Sceaici  Graoi,  Lciniti, 
1830, 3d  ed.  1847,  reprinted  at  Ojlbrd,  1833-1838,  with  the  scholia  and  a  .rtume  of  notes, 
S  vols.  Svo ;  thai  of  Bcnioew  and  Ahrens,  in  Dldot'a  Bibliotbeca,  Paris,  1843 :  that  of 
Mitchell,  Lond.,  18*1-2,  2  vols.  Svo ;  and  lastly,  by  l^r  the  most  uscflil  editions  for  (he 
ordinary  alndent  are,  Ibat  of  Neue,  Lelpjig,  1S3I,  8vo ;  that  of  Llnwood,  Lond.,  1848, 
8yo  ;  and  more  partieulariy  thai  of  Wnnder,  in  Jacob  and  Rosl's  BUUotheca  Gr,eca,  con- 


poaed,  exceedingly  numerona.  Among  the  number  the  following  are  deaerving  of  espe- 
olal  mention !  (he  "  Ajaj,"  by  Loheck,  Leipilg,  1835,  2d  ed.,  and  with  Engliah  notes  by 
Pitman,  London,  lasOi  the"(BdipUB  Coloneus,"b;  Retsig,JenB,  1830,  and  by  Eimsley, 

commentary  on  Sophooles  is  contained  in  the  valu^le  "  Lexicon  Sophacleian''  of  Ellendt. 
KOnlgsherg,  1835,  a  vote.  Svo. 

n.  EuBipiDss'  {EipnrlSris)  was  the  son  of  Mneaai^ihus  anil  Clito,  and  is 
said  to  haye  been  bom  at  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  off  that  island,  whither  his  parenta  had  fled 
frOtti  Athens  on  the  inyaaion  of  Xerxes.  Miiller  regards,  however,  the 
account  of  his  having  been  bom  on  the  day  of  the  battle  as  a  mere  legend,' 
and  other  scholars  also  look  with  suspicion  on  the  way  in  which  it  was 
thus  contrived  to  bring  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Athens  into  con- 
nection with  the  most  glorious  day  in  her  annais.*  Thus  it  has  been 
said  that  while  Euripides  then  first  saw  the  hght,  .lEschylas,  in  the  ma- 
turity  of  manhood,  fought  in  the  battle,  and  Sophocles,  a  beautiful  boy  of 
'  S™i«,  Dia.  Bagr..  s.  v.  s  jjj^ 
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d  he  chorus  in  the  festival  which  celebrated  the 
o  another  account,  he  received  his  n 


yietory. 


n  commemoration  of 
f  Artemisimn,  which  took  place  near  the  Euripus,  not  long 
as  born,  a"d  in  the  same  year ;  but  Euripides  was  not  a  new 
lad  already  belonged  to  an  earlier  tragic  writer  mentioned  by 
Some  writers  relate  that  the  parents  of  Euripides  were  in  mean 
itances,  and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  an  herb- 
seUer,  and  not  a  very  honest  one  either;'  but  much  weight  can  not  be 
accorded  lo  these  Matements.  It  is  more  probable  that  his  family  was 
respectable."  We  are  told  that  the  poet,  when  a  boy,  was  cup-bearer  to 
a  chorus  of  noble  Athenians  at  the  Thargehan  festival,  an  office  for  which 
uobiUty  of  blood  was  requisite.'  Weknow.also.thathe  was  taught  rhet- 
oric by  Prodious,  who  was  certamly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his  pupils  among  youths 
of  high  rank.*  It  is  said  that  the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  pre- 
dicted by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be  crowned  with  "sacred 
garlands,"  m  consequence  of  which  his  father  had  him  trained  to  gym- 
nastic  exercises  ;  and  we  ieam  that,  whHe  yet  a  boy,  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Elcusinian  and  Theaean  contests,  and  offered  himself,  when  sev- 
enteen years  old,  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted because  of  some  doubt  about  his  age."  Some  trace  of  his  early 
gymnastic  pursuits  has  been  remarked  in  the  detailed  description  of  the 
combat  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices  in  the  Phtenisste.' 

Soon,  however,  abandoning  these  pursuits,  he  studied  Hie  art  of  paint- 
ing,'  not,  as  we  learn,  without  success;  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  veiled  figure  of  Agamemnon  in  thelphigenia  of  Timanthes  was  prob- 
ably  suggested  by  a  Jlne  in  Euripides'  description  of  the  same  scene  » 
To  philosophy  and  literature  he  devoted  himself  with  much  interest  and 
energy,  studymg  physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  under  Prodicua.  We  learn  also  from  Athenaus  that  he  was 
a  great  book-collector,  and  it  is  recorded  of  bun  that  he  committed  to 
memory  certain  treatises  of  Herachtus,  which  he  found  hidden  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  which  he  was  the  first  lo  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
Socrates.'  His  intimacy  with  the  latter  is  beyond  a  doubt,  though  we 
must  reject  the  statement  of  Gellius,  that  he  received  instruction  from 
him  m  moral  science,  since  Socrates  was  not  born  till  B.C.  068  twelve 
years  after  the  birth  of  Euripides.  Traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxago- 
ras have  been  remarked  in  many  passages  both  of  the  extant  plays  and 
of  the  fragments,  and  were  impressed  especially  on  the  lost  trairodv  of 
"Melanippa  the  Wise.'"" 

SuCEdes  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ■  but 
the  first  play  which  was  exhibited  in  his  own  name  was  the  Peliade^ 
when  he  was  twenty-live  years  of  age  (B.C.  455).    In  B.C.  441  he  gained^ 

'  Arislopk.,  AcluBx.,  4M;  TSesBi,,  387,  456;  PUn.,  H.  iV..  uii.,  83  =  Sinit   i   o 

=  J(tf«,.  X.,  p.  4S4,  £.  'P;a(.,Jpo(.,p.l9,E;'sta«*.  «i/oJ.   ■ 

HSnnm..  ap,  Eusfli.,  Prxp,  Evattg.,  V,  33  ;  Qell.,  XV.,  SO.  '  V.  139E^  sega. 

iJrej/-,  545,  971 ;  Pors-adloc;  Fragm.  Melantpp.,  nd.  Wagner,^.a5. 
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for  the  first  time,  the  first  prize,  and  he  continued  to  exhibit  plays  until 
B.C.  403,  the  date  of  the  "  Orestes."  Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for 
the  court  of  Arehelaua,  Iting  of  Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which  step 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary  scandal  has  ascrihed  it 
to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  his  wife  with  Cephtsophon,  and  the  ridi- 
cule which  was  showered  upon  him  in  consequence  by  the  comic  poets. 
But  the  whole  stoiy  has  been  refuted  by  modern  writers,'  Other  causes 
must,  therefore,  have  led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Archelaus,  at 
whose  court  the  highest  honors  awaited  him.  The  attacks  of  Aristopha- 
nes and  others  had  probably  not  been  without  their  effect ;  and  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  his  philosophical  tenets  were  regarded  with  consid- 
erable suspicion.  He  died  in  Macedonia  in  B.C.  406.  Most  testimonies 
agree  in  stating  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  were  set  upon  him  through  envy  by  Arrhidsus  and  Cra- 
teuas,  two  rival  poets.  The  Athenians  sent  to  ask  for  his  remains,  but 
Archelaus  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  buried  them  in  Macedonia  with 
great  honor.  The  regret  of  Sophocles  for  his  death  is  said  to  have  been 
so  great,  that,  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play,  he  made  his  actors 
appear  uncrowned.  The  statue  of  Euripides  in  the  theatre  at  Athens  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  admiration  felt  for  him  by  foreigners,  even 
in  his  lifetime,  may  be  illustrated  not  only  by  the  patronage  of  Archelaus, 
but  also  by  what  Plutarch  records,  that  many  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
in  Sicily  regained  theifliberty  by  reciting  his  verses  to  their  masters,  and 
that  the  Caunians,  on  one  occasion,  having  at  first  refused  to  admit  into 
their  harbor  an  Athenian  ship  pursued  by  pirates,  allowed  it  to  put  in  when 
they  found  that  some  of  the  crew  could  repeat  fragments  of  his  poems.' 
We  have  already  intimated  that  the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Athe- 
naeus  and  otiiers  of  the  proHigacy  of  Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  serious  refutation.'  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
better  foundation  for  that  other  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against 
him,  of  hatred  to  the  female  sex.  TTiis  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  but,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  this  tale 
does  not  deserve  credit.  Euripides,  like  his  master  Anaxagoras,  was  a 
man  of  serious  temper  and  averse  to  mirth.*  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the  poet 
who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Alces- 
tis,  was  not  blmd  to  the  gentleness,  the  strong  aflection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devotedness  of  woman.  With  respect  to  the  world  and  the  Deity, 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  not  unmixed  ap- 
parently with  pantheistic  views.'  To  class  him  with  atheists,  as  some 
have  done,  is  undoubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  look  in  vain  in  his  plays  for  the  high  faith  of  jEschylus ;  nor  can 
we  fail  to  admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  popular  religious  system  around  him,  nor  throw  himself  cordially  into 
it.  He  frequently,  also,  altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the  ancient 
1  ITattsn^,  p.  IBS,  m^.  '  SmUi,  L  c. 
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legends.  Thus,  in  the  "  Orestes,"  Menelaus  comes  before  us  as  a  selfish 
coward ;  in  the  ■'  Helena,"  the  notion  of  Stesi^honis  is  adopted  that  the 
heroine  was  never  carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  rt3«Xo^ 
of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought.' 

With  Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere  of  every-day 
life.  Men  are  represented,  according  to  the  remark  of  Sophocles  not  as 
they  o.^ht  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  Under  the  names  of  the  anoieni  heroes, 
the  characters  of  his  own  times  are  set  before  us :  it  U  not  Iphigenia,  or 
Medea,  or  Alcealis,  that  is  speaking,  but  a  daughter,  a  mother,  or  a  wife  ' 
Ali  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion, 
and  for  those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euripides  espe- 
aaliy  excelled ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to  account,  in  a  great  measure,  fo, 
the  preference  given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  SocmMa,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as 
for  the  admiration  felt  for  him  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other 
poets  of  the  new  comedy.  The  moat  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  art- 
istically speaMng,  are  his  constant  employment  of  the  "  Deus  ™  ntacM- 
m;"  the  disconnection  of  his  choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play- 
the  extremely  awkward  and  formal  character  of  his  prologues ;  and  the 
frequent  introduction  of  frigid  T*S^a<  and  of  philosophical  disqutsiliona, 
making  Medea  talk  like  a  sophist,  and  Hecuba  like  a  free-thinker,  and 
aimwg  rather  at  subtUty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  principles  on 
■which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  characters  to  the  level  of  common  life 
he  adopted  also  in  his  style  the  eveiy-day  mode  of  speaking,  and  Aristotle* 
commends  him  as  having  been  the  first  to  produce  an  effect  by  the  skUl- 
ful  employment  of  words  from  the  ordinary  language  of  men.  peculiarly 
fitted,  it  may  be  observed,  for  the  expression  of  the  gentler  and  more  ten- 
der  feelmgs.  Euripides  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tihan,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that(he  is  wonhy  of  being  compared  with 
the  most  eloquent  pleaders  of  the  Forum>  while  Cicero  so  admired  hun 
that  he  IS  said  to  have  had  in  his  hand  liis  tragedy  of  the  "  Medea"  at  the 
time  of  his  murder.' 


According  to  some  accounts,  Euripides  wrote,  in  all,  75  plays ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  93.  Of  these,  18  are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  "Rhesus,"  the 
genumeness  of  which  has  been  defended.by  Vafer  and  Hartung,  while 
Valckenaer,  Hermann,  and  Mailer  have,  on  good  grounds,  pronounced  it 
spurious.  To  what  author,  however,  or  to  what  period  it  should  be  as- 
signed, IS  a  disputed  point,'  A  list  is  here  subjomed  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Eunpides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  probable ;  1.  AUtslis  B  C 
438.  This  play  was  brought  out  as  the  last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood 
therefore,  m  the  place  of  a  satyrie  drama,  to  which,  indeed,  it  bears,  in 
some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly  in  the  representation  of  He^u- 
les  m  his  cups,  i.  Medea,  B.C.  4S I.  3.  HippolyUis  Cmo^ifer,  B  C  i^S 
gained  the  first  prize.    4,  ffecuia.    Exhibited  before  B  C  423.     5   Jie,i 


'  Cic.,  Ep.  ml  Fam..  i 


ol.  HepluEl.,  v.,  f 
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aclida,  about  B.C.  431.  6.  Sujtplicea,  about  B.C.  43i.  7.  Ion,  of  uncer- 
tain (late.  8.  Hercules  Faretis,  of  uncertain  date.  9.  Aitdromaehe,  about 
B.C.  430-417.  10.  Troades,  B.C.  416.  11.  EUclra,  about  B.C.  415-413. 
12.  Helena,  B.C.  413.  13.  JpMgema  among  the  Tavn,  of  uncertain  date. 
14.  Orestes,  B.C.  408.  15.  PhiEiasaa,  of  uncertain  date.  16.  BoccIub. 
This  play  was  apparently  written  for  representation  in  Macedonia,  and 
therefore  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euripides.  17.  Iphigenia  al 
Aulis.  This  piay,  together  with  the  Baceh*  and  the  Alcmteon,  was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by  the  younger  Euripides. 
18.  Cyclops,  of  uncertain  date.  It  is  inlevestini?  as  the  only  extant  speci- 
men of  the  Greek  satyrie  drama. 

Besides  the  plays,  there  are  extant  five  letters,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious.  They  are  generally  append- 
ed to  the  editions  of  the  entire  plays,  and  are  also  given  in  the  Collection 
of  Greek  letters  by  Aldus  and  others.  Three  of  these  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  King  Archeiaus,  and  the  other  two  to  Sophocles  and  Cephiso- 
phon  respectively.  Among  those  who  deny  their  authenticity  may  be 
named  Bentley.    Barnes  declares  in  their  favor ! 


Tte  EdiHo  Pnncepi  of  Enripldes  conlainB  Ihe  Mtdea,  Hi^vlytui,  Alcrstis,  aiill  Atulrotii- 

prDbabUilr,lobaiebeen  edited  by  I.  Laacuis.  and  printed  b;  De  Aldpa,  at  Florence,  lo- 

ice ;  U  conlainB  IS  plays,  IncLudlng  Ihe  "  Rhesus,"  and  oniitilne  ibe  "  Blecira."    An- 

and  a  n^agoienl  of  Uie  SanaS,  for  llie  dist  lime,  fiom  Borae  aneieni  MSS.  In  tbe  Falacins 
llbntiT.  Anolher  was  publiEhed  by  P.  Sleplisns,  Geneva,  ld09.  In  that  of  Barnes,  Cam- 
br(iIge,I6M,  whatever  bclhedelfaelB  of  Barnes  as  an  editor,  much  iveadone  towurd  Ibe 
correclion  and  iUuslrallon  of  the  teil.  R  oonlaina  also  many  ftsgmenis,  and  the  spuri- 
OUB  letl«B.  Olber  editions  are  (bat  of  Musgrave,  Oitbrd,  1778,  4  vole.  41o ;  of  Beck, 
Leipiig,177e-8e,3vtds.8vo;  of  Malt&lffi,  Leipilg,  1813-1889,  fl  vols.  8vo;  a  variorum 
edition,  pubiiebed  at  Giasgow  In  ISSl,  9  vols.  %vo:  the  edition  at  Dindorf,  the  text 

with  I  comraeniary  i  that  of  PHogk,  In  the  Bisiioifiscn  firieca  of  Jacobs  and  Roat,  Lips., 
1689,  Ac.  wmlinned  after  Pflqgk'e  death  by  Kloli.  slili  in  a  course  of  publieation ;  and 
thai  of  FiJ,  in  Didot's  BiWictiaa,  Paris.  1840.  "nie  fragments  have  been  edited  In  a 
fieparale  fbrm  by  Wugner,  Wralislaw,  1844,  reprlnled  in  Didot^s  Btbljothtca-  Of  separ- 
Me  playa  Iheie  have  been  numerous  editions  i  but  the  most  imponant  and  valuable  are 
those  by  Poreon,  Blmslcy,  ValclienBer,  Monk,  and  Hermann.    Poraon  edited  tour  plays, 

Hley  edited  the  jlfciteo,Hermaiic,  and  Bocc&a;  V     ■ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
FOtRTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— omtoiHBi. 

I.  Wb  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  possessing,  as  specimens 
of  Greek  tragedy,  master-pieces  by  th^e  poets  whom  their  contempora- 
ries and  all  antiquity  unanimously  regarded  as  the  heroes  of  the  tragie 
stage,  .^schylus.  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  the  names  which  eontin- 
oally  recur  whenever  the  ancients  speat  of  the  height  which  tragic  poet- 
ry attained  at  Athens ;  the  state  itself  distmguished  them  by  founding 
institutions  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  their  works  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  protect  them  from  being  interpolated  at  the  caprice 
of  the  actors.  Acoordmg  to  a  law  proposed  by  the  orator  Ljeurgns,  au- 
thentic copies  of  the  works  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  were  kept  in 
the  archives  at  Athens,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  (ttk^u- 
lioTfl,!  T^j  Wa*«i)  to  see  that  the  actors  delivered  this  text  only." 

If.  Their  contemporaries  among  the  tragic  writers  must  be  regarded 
as,  for  the  raosf[i^,  far  from  insignificant  poets,  inasmuch  as  they  main- 
tained their  places  on  the  stage  beside  (hem,  and  not  unfrequently  gained 
the  tragic  prize  in  competition  with  tJiem.  Yet,  though  their  aeparale 
productions  may  have  been  in  part  happy  enough  to  merit  most  fully  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  the  general  character  of  these  poets  must  have 
been  deficient  in  that  depth  and  peculiar  force  of  genius  by  which  the 
great  tragic  poets  were  dBtinguished.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  their 
works  would  assuredly  have  attracted  greater  attention,  and  hare  been 
read  more  frequently  in  later  times. 

ni.  NEflPHEoN  (Ndfpui/)  or  Neofhon  <Neo^Bi.),  of  Sicyon,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  poets,  and  is  placed  by  Clin- 
ton before  the  age  of  Euripides.  In  the  scholia  to  the  "  Medea"  of  the 
latter,  we  have  two  Iragmenta  of  a  play  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Neophron,  one  of  four  lines  at  verse  668,  and  another  of  five  lines  at 
verse  1354,  Besides  these,  we  have  fifteen  lines  quoted  by  Stobieus 
from  the  same  tragedy.  Suidas  states  that  he  wrote  130  tragedies,  that 
the  "  Medea"  of  Euripides  was  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  stage  the  TnuSayayis,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  slaves  by  torture.  In  one  particular,  namely,  that  the  "Medea" 
of  Euripides  was  sometimes  attributed  to  bun,  Suidas  is  confirmed  by 
Diogenes  Laertius ;  but  when  the  former  adds  that  Neophron  was  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  Calhsthenes,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  violates  chronology,  and  evidently  confounds  Neophron  with  a 
later  tragedian  named  Nearehus.'  As  liir  as  we  can  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Neophron  already  mentioned,  Euripides  may  have  borrowed  his 
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plot  and  characters  fiom  him.  hut  certainly  not  his  style.'  The  frag- 
ments are  given  in  Wagner's  collection,  in  Didot's  Bihlioikeca  Graca. 

IV,  Ion  (,"ls>f),  of  Chios,  was  one  of  the  five  Athenian  tragic  poets  of 
the  canon.  He  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  ^sehylus  and  Cimon,  and 
in  the  fragments  of  his  writings  speaks  of  the  events  of  their  day  as  from 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  a  very  comprehensive  writer,  and,  what 
was  very  wncommon  in  ancient  times,  a  prose  author  as  well  as  a  poet. 
He  wrote  a  history,  entitled  X/oo  ktIius,  in  the  dialect  and  after  the  man- 
ner of  Herodotus,  except  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  private  life 
of  distinguished  individuals.  This  work  was  probably  the  same  with  the 
iii>77po^^,  which  is  quoted  by  Pausanias.'  Another  prose  work  was  en- 
titled Koaiia\o-fMii,  identical  probably  with  the  philosophical  work  named 
ffuriiiSs  (or  -rpurYita^,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  consti- 
tution of  things  according  to  the  theory  of  triads,  and  which  some  ancient 
writers  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Another  work,  entitled  ivoiirlumia,  seems 
to  have  contained  either  an  account  of  bis  own  travels,  or  of  the  visits 
of  great  men  to  Chios." 

Ion  did  not  come  forward  as  a  tragedian  until  B.C.  453,  after  the  death 
of  Jfischylus,  whose  place,  it  seems,  he  expected  to  fill  on  the  stage.  Tlie 
materials  of  his  dramas  were  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  Homer ;  they 
may  have  been  connected  in  trilogies  like  those  of  jEschylus ;  the  few  re- 
mains, however,  hardly  allow  us  to  trace  the  connection  of  these  trilog- 
ical  compositions.  He  is  mentioned  as  third  in  competition  with  Eurip- 
ides and  lophon  in  01.  ST,  4  (B.C.  439-498) ;  and  he  died  before  B.C.  419, 
as  appears  from  the  "  Peace"  of  Aristophanes,*  which  was  brought  out  in 
that  year.  Only  one  victory  of  Ion's  is  mentioned,  on  wliich  occasion,  it 
is  said,  having  gained  the  dithyramfaic  and  tragic  prizes  at  the  same  time, 
he  presented  every  Athenian  with  a  pitcher  of  Chian  wine.'  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  thirty,  and  forty.  We  have 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  of  eleven.  Longinus  describes  the  style 
of  Ion's  tragedies  as  marked  by  petty  refinements  and  want  of  boldness, 
and  he  adds  an  expression,  which  shows  the  distance  that  there  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  between  the  great  tragedians  and  the  best  of 
their  rivals,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  compare  the  value  of  the 
"CEdipus"  with  that  of  all  the  tragedies  of  Ion  taken  togetlier.  Never- 
theless, he  was  greatly  admired,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for  a  sort  of  ele- 
gant wit.  There  are  some  beautiful  passages  in  the  extant  fragments 
of  his  tragedies.  Conunentaries  were  written  upon  him  by  Arcesilaus, 
Batten  of  Sinope,  Didymus,  Epigenes,  and  even  by  Aristarchus.  Besides 
his  tragedies,  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  that  Ion  also 
wrote  lyric  poems,  comedies,  epigrams,  pteans,  hymns,  seolia,  and  elegies. 
Respecting  his  comedies  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion between  comedy  and  tragedy,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  writmgs 
of  the  grammarians ;  but,  in  the  case  of  so  universal  a  writer  as  Ion,  the 

=  Betaley,  Ep.  ml  Mill. ;  Oputc.,  p.  404,  s<?(f.,  aiL.  Lipx.  >  Atis/iiph..  Pr^cc,  8TO. 
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probability  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  scholiast's  statement.  Of  his  ele- 
gies we  have  still  some  remnants  in  the  Greek  Anthology,^  which  are 
given  also  in  the  coileetions  of  Sohneidewin  and  Bergk.  The  fragments 
of  Ion  have  been  puMlshed,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  &c.,  by  Nieber- 
ding,  Lips.,  1836,  and  Kopke,  Beroi.,  1836.  lliey  are  contained  also  in 
Wagner's  Fragnt.  Trag.  Grac. 

V.  Ahistahchus  CAjhWo^oi),  of  Tegea,  was  contemporaiy  with  En- 
npides,  and  flourished  about  454  B,  C.  He  Hved  to  the  age  of  a  hnndred 
Out  of  seventy  tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained  the  prize.' 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works  except  a  few  lines,'  and  the  titles  of  three 
of  his  plays,  namely,  the  'AffKA^^s,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  and 
named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery  from  illness ;  the  'Ava- 
\e6i,  which  Ennius  trauEdated  into  Latin ;"  and  the  TiJM-aAo!.'  The  frag- 
ments are  contained  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Orac. 

VI.  AoH-Eira  ('AxaHft),  of  Eretria,  in  Eukea,  was  born  B.C.  484,  the 
year  in  which  -Eschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years  before 
the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  B.C.  447,  he  contended  with  Sophocles  and 
Eoripides,  and  though  he  subsequently  brought  oat  many  dramas  accord- 
ing  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he  nevertheless  only  gained  the 
prize  once.  The  ftagments  of  Ach^us  contain  much  strange  mythology 
and  his  espressions  were  often  forced  and  obscure.'  Still,  in  the  satyr- 
ical  drama,  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit,  for  in  this  depart- 
ment some  ancient  critics  thought  him  inferior  only  to  jEschylcs.'  Tlie 
titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas  and  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still 
fenown.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  UrUchs,  Bonn,  1BS4,  and  are  also  contained  in  Wagner's  Frag-m. 
Trag.  Grits.  This  Aehfflus  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later  tragic 
writer  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Phavorinus,  vtrote  ten,  but,  according  to  Eudocia,  fourteen  tragedies." 

VII.  CAKciNua  (KapKivas),  of  Athens,  was  a  very  skillful  scenic  dancer," 
and  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes."  His  dramas,  of  which 
no  fragments  have  come  down  to  ns,  seem  to  have  perished  at  an  early 
day.  Another  trSgic  poet  of  the  same  name  appears  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  tJie  younger  at  Syracuse." 
The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Carcinus  probably  aU  belong  to  the  younger  one.  Suidas  attributes  to 
him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and  fiagments  of  nine  only, 
ahd  some  fragments  of  uncertain  dramas.  His  style  is  said  by  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  marked  by  studied  obscurity ;  though  in 
the  fragments  extant  we  can  scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity, 
and  their  style  bears  a  close  resen^lance  to  that  of  Euripides."  The  frag- 
ments  of  the  younger  Carcinus  are  given  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag,  Ch-aic. 
'  Sntflft,  Dist.  BUtgr.,  a.  b.         "      '        "~     >  Sjoi.,  s.  v. ;  Euseb.,  cS^.JrmMT' 


•  Smj!*,  Did.  BiogT.,  s. 
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Vin.  AqIthon  CAyieav)  was  bom  about  B.C.  147,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  Athenian  fiimily.  He  was  contemporary  with  Soc- 
rates  and  Alcibiades,  and  the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance.  Among 
these  was  his  friend  Euripides.  He  was  remarltable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person,  and  his  various  accomplishments.'  He  gair.ed  his 
first  victory  at  the  Lenssan  festival  in  B.C.  416,  when  he  was  a  Uttle  above 
thirty  years  of  age  i  in  honor  of  which  Plato  represents  the  symposium 
or  banquet  to  have  been. given,  which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his 
dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  U  laid  at  AgatUon's  house,  and  among  the 
interlocutors  are  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  Diotima,  and  Al- 
cibiades. Plato  was  Uien  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the 
tragic  contest  in  which  Agathon  was  victorious."  When  Agathon  was 
about  forty  years  of  age  (B.C.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus,  kmg 
of  Macedonia,*  where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  B.C.  400,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.' 

The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  considerable,  but  his  compositions 
were  more  remarXable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments,  than  force, 
vigor,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  antithesis  and  metaphor,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gorgias  the  philosopher. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  rep- 
resented by  Aristophanes  as  affected  and  effeminate,  corresponding  with 
his  personal  appearance  and  manner.'  In  another  play,  however,  acted 
five  years  afterward,  Aristophanes  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  man.  In  some  respects  Agathon  was  instrumental  in  causing 
the  decline  of  tragedy  at  Athens,  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,'  who  adopted  the  practice  of  insetting  choruses  between 
the  acts,  the  subject-matter  of  which  was  nnconnected  with  the  story  of 
the  piece,  and  which  were,  therefore,  called  iiiBSf^a,  or  intercalary,  as 
being  merely  lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  Agathon  also  wrote  pieces, 
the  story  and  characters  of  which,  were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One 
of  these  was  called  the  "Flower"  ('Ai^os);''  its  subject-matter  was  nei- 
ther mythical  nor  historical,  and  therefore  probably  neither  seriously  af- 
fecting nor  terrible.  We  can  not  but  regret  the  loss  of  this  work,  which 
must  have  been  both  amusing  and  original-  The  titles  of  only  four  of  his 
tragedies  are  known  with  certainty ;  they  are  the  "  Thyestes,"  the  "  Tel- 
ephus,"  the  "  Aerope,"  and  the  "  Alcm£eon."  A  fifth,  which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  opinion  that  Agathon  also  wrote 
eomedies  has  been  refuted  by  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epis- 
tles of  Euripides.^  The  fragments  of  Agathon  are  given  in  Wagner's 
Fragm.  Trag.  Gtibc. 

IX.  About  this  time  the  tragic  stage  received  a  great  influx  of  poets, 

which,  however,  does  not  prove  that  a  great  advance  had  taken  place  in 

'Ptst.,Fn,toe.,vt^,B.  >  J!Am,v.,p.317,,4.  ^  ^^on,  f. /f.,  xUt-,  4. 
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the  art  of  tra^c  poetry.'  Aristophanes  speaks  of  thousands  of  tragedy- 
making  babblers,  more  garrulous  by  a  good  deal  than  Euripides.  He  calls 
their  poems  muses'  groves  for  swallcws,  comparing  their  trifling  and  in- 
s^nificant  attempts  at  polite  literature  with  the  chirping  of  birds.  Hap- 
pily these  dilettanti  were  generally  satisfied  with  presenting  tliemselves 
oTtce  before  the  people  as  tragic  poets.  There  was  such  a  taste  for  the 
composition  of  tragedies,  that  we  find,  among  those  who  wrote  for  the 
stage,  men  of  the  most  different  pursuits  and  dispositions ;  siich  as  Ceitub, 
the  head  of  the  oligareWcal  party  at  Athens,  and  Dtonysius  the  elder,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  who  often  cams  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the  tragic 
prize,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  crown  once  before  he  died. 
Such  men  were  fond  of  avaihng  themselves  of  tragedy,  in  the  same  way 
that  Enripides  did,  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  public,  in  a  less 
suspicious  manner,  their  speculations  on  the  political  and  social  interests 
of  their  auditors.  In  the  drama  called  Sisypkas  (which  is,perhaps,more 
rightly  ascribed  t^i  Critiae  than  to  Euripides),  there  was  a  developrnent 
of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  sophists,  that  religion  was  an  ancient 
political  institution,  designed  to  sanction  the  restraints  of  law  by  super- 
adding the  fear  of  the  gods ;  and  we  ate  told  that  Dionysius  wrote  a  drama 
against  Plato's  theory  of  the  state,  which  was  called  a  tragedy,  but  had 
rather  the  character  of  a  comedy.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Plato  also 
composed  a  tetralogy  in  his  younger  days,  which  he  committed  to  the 
flames  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  dramatic  poetry  was  not  his 

X.  The  families  of  the  great  poets  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  continue  the  tragic  art  after  their  death.  As  the  great  poets  not  only 
felt  themselves  called  upon  by  their  own  taste  to  devote  themselves  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  to  bring  out  plays  and  teach  the  chorus  year  after 
year,  bat  really  practiced  this  art  as  an  ostensible  profe^iou,we  can  not 
wonder  that  this,  IDte  other  employments  and  trades,  was  transmitted 
by  a  regular  descent  to  their  sons  and  grandsons,  .^schylus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  tragedians,  who  flourished  through  several  gen- 
erations. His  son  EupHORioN,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  sometimes 
brought  out  plays  of  his  father's  which  had  not  been  represented  before, 
sometimes  pieces  of  his  own,  and  be  gained,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tragic 
prize  in  competition  with  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Similarly,  .^s- 
chylus'  nephew,  Philoclbb,  gained  the  prize  against  the  "  King  CEdiims" 
of  Sophocles,  a  piece  which,  in  the  opinion  of  modern  times,  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Philocles  must  have  had  a  good  dea!  of  his  uncle's  manner. 
MoKsjMna,  the  son  of  Philocles,  seems  to  have  done  but  little  honor  to  the 
family ;  but,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  jEschyleans  gained  new- 
lustre  from  AaTYDJHiE,  who  brought  oat  240  pieces,  and  gained  fifteen 
victories.  From  these  numbers  we  see  that  Astydamas  in  his  time  sup- 
plied the  Athenian  public  with  new  tetralogies  almost  every  year  at  the 
Lentea  and  great  Dionysia,  and  that,  on  an  average,  he  gained  tho  prize 
once  every  four  contests.' 

XI.  With  regard  to  the  family  of  Sophocles,  Iophok  was  an  active  and 
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popular  tragedian  in  Ma  father's  Jifetime,  ana  Aristophanes  considers  him 
as  the  only  support  of  the  tragic  stage  after  the  death  of  the  two  great 
poets.  We  do  not  know,  however,  in  what  manner  a  later  age  answered 
the  comedian's  donbtful  question,  whether  lophon  would  be  able  to  do  as 
much  by  hunself,  now  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  fether'a 
counsel  and  guidance.  Some  years  later,  the  you,-ngcr  Sophocles,  the 
grandson  of  the  great  poet,  came  forward,  at  first  with  the  legacy  of  un- 
published dramas  which  his  grandfether  had  left  him,  and  soon  after  with 
plays  of  his  own.  As  he  gained  the  prize,  according  to  one  statement, 
twelve  times,  he  must  haye  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  of  the  daj 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  eonstderable  rival  of  tlie  ^schjlean  Astj- 
liamas.  He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own  diamas  until  B.C.  396.  He 
had  previously,  in  B.C.  401,  brought  out  the  "  (Edipus  Coloneus"  of  his 
grandfather,  followed  very  probably  by  other  plays  of  the  latter.' 

Xn.  A  younger  Eukipibeg  also  gained  some  reputation  by  the  side  of 
these  descendants  of  the  other  two  tragedians.  He  stands  on  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  Ms  father  as  Euphorion  to  ^schylos,  and  the  younger 
Sophocles  to  his  grandfether ;  he  first  brought  out  plays  by  his  distin- 
guished parent,  and  then  tried  the  success  of  his  own  productions.  Sui- 
das  mentions  also  a  nephew  of  the  great  poet  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  he  ascribes  the  authorship  of  three  plays,  "Medea,"  "  Orestes,"  and 
"  Polysena,"  and  who,  he  tells  us,  gained  a  prize  with  one  of  his  uncle's 
tragedies,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
son  and  the  nephew  have  been  confounded  by  him. 

XIII.  By  the  side  of  these  successors  of  the  great  tragedians  others 
ftom  time  lo  time  made  their  appearance,  and  in  them  we  may  see  more 
distinct  traces  of  those  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  olhers.  In  them  tragic  poetry  appears  no  longer 
as  independent,  and  as  following  its  own  object  and  its  own  laws,  but  as 
subordinated  to  the  spirit  which  had  developed  itself  in  other  branches  of 
literature.  The  lyric  poetry  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  time  had  an  especial 
influence  on  the  ibrm  of  tragic  poetry. 

XIV.  How  much  Ch^remok  {Xaipl,^v),  who  flourished  about  B.C.  380 
was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  his  time,  is  clear  from 
an  that  IS  related  of  him.  The  contemporary  dithyrambic  poets  were 
continually  making  sudden  transitions  in  their  songs  from  one  species  of 
tones  and  rhythms  to  another,  and  sacrificed  the  unity  of  character  to  a 
striving  alter  metrical  variety  of  expression.  But  nobody  went  liirther 
than  Chffiremon  in  this,  for,  aceordrng  to  Aristotle,  he  mixed  up  all  kinds 
of  metres  m  Ms  K^aupoi,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  most  extraordi- 
nary compound  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetty.  His  dramatic  pro- 
ductions  were  rich  in  descriptions,  which  did  not,  like  those  of  the  old 
tr^edrans,  belong  to  the  pieces,  and  contribute  to  place  in  a  clearer  licht 
Uie  condition,  tlie  relations,  the  deeds  of  some  person  engaged  in  the  ac 
tion,  but  sprung  altogether  from  a  fondness  for  dehneating  subjects  which 
produce  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  senses.  No  tragedian  could  be  eom- 
pared  with  Chieremon  in  the  number  of  his  charming  pictures  of  female 

'  M&ller,  p.  387.  ~       ~         ~~^  ' 
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beauty,  in  which  the  serious  muse  of  the  great  tragediajis  is  exceedingly 
chaste  and  retiring;  the  only  counterpoise  to  this  is  his  passion  for  the 
multifarious  perfumes  and  colors  of  flowers,  in  the  description  of  which 
he  lusuriates.  With  this  mixture  of  foreign  mgi'edients,  tragedy  ceases 
to  be  a  drama,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  causes  and  developments  of  actions,  and  on  manifestaUons 
of  the  wiU  of  man.  Accordingly,  AriatoUe  calls  this  Chieremon,  in  con- 
nection with  the  dithyrambic  poet  Lieynmius,  poets  lo  be  read  (livayyaati- 
KoO,  and  says  of  the  former,  in  particular,  that  he  is  exact,  that  is,  careful 
and  accurate  in  detail,  lilte  a  professed  writer,  whose  sole  object  is  the 
satisfeotion  of  hU  readers.'  The  fragments  of  Chieremon  have  been  col- 
lected by  Bartsch,  Mogont.,  1843, 4to,  and  are  also  contained  in  Wagner's 
Fragrn   Trag.  Grae. 

XV  But  this  later  tragedy  was  still  move  powerfully  affected  by  the 
iheloiu,  of  the  time,  that  is,  the  art  of  speaking  as  taught  in  the  school. 
Dramatic  poetry  and  oratory  were  so  near  one  another  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  they  often  seem  to  join  hands  over  the  gap  which  separates 
poetry  from  prose.  The  object  of  oratory  is  to  determine  by  means  of 
argranent  the  convictions  and  the  will  of  other  men ;  but  dramatic  poetry 
leaves  the  actions  of  the  persons  represented  to  bo  determined  by  the 
develoiiment  of  their  own  views  and  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
others  The  Athenians  were  so  habituated  to  hear  long  public  speeches 
m  their  courts  and  assemblies,  and  had  such  a  passion  for  them,  that  their 
tragedy,  even  in  its  better  days,  admitted  a  greater  proportion  of  speeches 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  question  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  their 
public  life  taken  another  direction.  But,  in  process  of  time,  this  element 
was  continually  gaining  upon  the  others,  and  soon  transcended  its  proper 
limits,  as  we  see  even  in  Euripides,  and  still  more  in  his  successors. 
The  excess  consists  in  this,  that  the  speeches,  which  in  a  drama  shotild 
only  serve  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  thoughts  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  actors,  and  of  influencing  their  convictions  and  resolves,  became,  on 
their  own  account,  the  chief  business  of  the  play,  so  that  the  situations 
and  all  the  labor  of  the  poet  were  directed  toward  affording  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  rhetorical  sparring.  And  as  the  practical  object  of  real 
Hfe  was,  naturally  enough,  wanting  to  this  stage-oratory,  and  as  it  de- 
pended on  the  poet  alone  how  he  should  put  the  point  of  dispute,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  theatrical  rhetoric  would,  in  most  cases,  make  a  dis- 
play of  the  more  artificial  forms,  -which,  in  practical  life,  were  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  and  would  approximate  rather  to  the  scholastic  oratory 
of  the  sophists  than  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  which,  possessed 
by  the  great  events  of  the  time,  raised  itself  far  above  the  trammels  of  a 
scholastic  art,' 

XVI.  Theotjectes  (esoSsKTi,!),'  of  Phasclis,  the  chief  specunen  of  this 
clasaofwriters,  flourished  about  B.C.  366,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
Rhetoric  was  his  chief  study,  although  he  also  appUed  himself  to 
"^  belongs  to  the  scholars  of  Isoccates,*  another  of  whom, 
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a  son  of  Aphareus,  also  left  the  rhetorical  school  for  the  tragic  stage, 
Theodcctee  never  gave  up  tiia  original  pursuits,  but  came  forward,  both 
as  an  orator  and  tragedian.  At  the  splendid  funeral  feast  which  the  Ca- 
rian  qaeen,  Artemisia,  instituted  in  honor  of  Mausolus,'  the  husband  whom 
she  mourned  for  so  ostentatioasly,  Theodectes,  in  competition  with  Theo- 
pompUB  and  other  orators,  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  and  at 
the  same  time  produced  a  tragedy,  the  Mausolus,  the  materials  for  which 
were  probably  borrowed  from  the  mythical  traditions  or  earlj  history  of 
Caria,  but  which  had  also  in  view,  of  course,  the  exaltation  of  the  prince 
of  the  same  name  Just  deceased.  In  the  competition  of  oratory,  on  this 
occasion,  Theodectes  was  defeated  by  Theopompus ;  but  his  tragedy 
gained  the  prize,  and  was  extant  down  to  the  time  of  Gelliue,"  Theo- 
dectes, indeed,  had  so  hit  the  taste  of  the  age  in  his  tragedies,  that  he 
obl^ned  eight  Tiotoriea  in  thirteen  contests.  Aristotle,  who  wa«  his 
friend,  and,  according  to  some,  Ms  teacher  also,  made  nse  of  his  trage- 
dies as  fiimishing  him  with  examples  of  rhetoric.  For  excellence  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  indeed,  as  it  was  practiced  by  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
Theodectes  appears  to  have  possessed  the  highest  qualifications.  Dio- 
nysius  places  him  with  Aristotle,  at  the  head  of  the  writers  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric'  Some  even  appear  to  have  believed  the  "Rhetoric"  of  Aris- 
totle to  he  the  work  of  Theodectes ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
FOrRTH  OH  ATTIC  PERIOD— c( 


I.  CoMEDif  (BVs^fa)  Wok  its  riee  at  the  vintage  festivals  of  Bacchus.' 
It  originated,  as  Aristotle'  remarks,  with  those  who  led  off  the  phallic 
songs  of  the  comas  (kS^uoj)  or  band  of  revellers,  who,  at  the  vintage  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  exuberant  joy  and 
merriment  which  were  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by  pa- 
rading about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  wagons,  singing  a  wild,  jovial  song 
in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  his  companions.  These  songs  were  commonly 
interspersed  with  or  followed  by  petulant,  extemporaneous  witticisms, 
with  which  the  revellers  assailed  the  by-standers.  This  origin  of  comedy 
is  indicated  by  the  name  Ka/i^la,  which  undoubtedly  means  "the  song 
of  the  Comus"  (jijifiov  ^).  This  appears  both  from  the  testimony  of 
Aristotie,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phallic  songs,  and  from  the  language  of 
Demosthenes,'  in  whom  we  find  mentioned  together  S  Kufioi  xai  ol  Koi/uf- 
3o(,'  Other  derivations  of  the  name  were,  however,  given  even  in  an- 
tiquity.    The  Megarians,  conceiving  it  to  be  connected  with  the  word 
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mifoi,  "a  village,"  and  to  mean  " yillage^ong,"  appealed  to  the  name  as 
an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  their  elaim  to  be  regarded  as  tiie  origin- 
ators of  Comedy  over  that  of  the  Athenians.'  This  derivation  was  also 
adopted  by  several  of  the  old  grammarians,  and  has  the  sanetion  of  Ben^ 
ley,  W.  Schneider,  and  even  of  Bemhardy,' 

II.  It  was  among  the  Dorians  that  comedy  first  assumed  any  thing 
of  a  regular  shape.  The  Megarians,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in 
Sicily,  claimed  to  be  considered  its  originators,  as  we  liave  just  remarked ; 
iMid  so  far  as  the  comedy  of  Athens  is  concerned,  the  claim  of  the  former 
appears  well  founded.  They  weie  always  noted  for  their  loarse  humo  ' 
and  their  democratioal  constitution  which  w  ^a  eslabhhhed  at  an  early 
period,  favored  the  development  of  comedy  in  the  proper  sense  ot  the 
word.  In  the  aristocratical  states  the  mimetic  unpulse  as  etnnected 
with  the  laughable  or  the  absurd  was  obi  ged  to  content  itself  with  a 
less  unrestrained  mode  of  manifestation 

III.  Among  the  Athenians  the  lirst  attempts  at  comedy  according  to 
the  almost  unanimous  accounts  of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria,  an  At- 
tic demus,  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris.'  Icaria  was 
the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Attica,'  and  eomus  proces- 
sions must  undoubtedly  have  been  known  there  long  before  the  time  of 
Susarion.  From  the  jests  and  railleries  directed  by  the  Bacchic  comus, 
as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  by-standers,  or  any  others  whom  they  se- 
lected, arose  the  proverb  to  ^  ifuifiw." 

IV.  It  was  B.C.  578  that  Susarion  introduced  at  Icaria  comedy,  in  that 
stage  of  development  to  which  it  had  attained  among  the  Megarians.'  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  decide  in  what  his  improvements  consisted.  Of 
course  there  were  no  actors  besides  the  chorus  or  comus;  whatever 
there  was  of  drama  must  have  been  performed  by  the  latter.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  actor  separate  from  the  choros  was  an  unprovement  not 
yet  made  in  the  drama.  According  to  one  grammarian,  he  was  the  first 
who  adopted  the  metrical  form  of  language  for  comedy.'  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  that  the  comedies  of  Susarion  were  written.  Bent- 
ley  has  shown  that  the  contrary  is  probably  true.  He  no  doubt  merely 
substituted  for  the  more  ancient  improvisations  of  the  chorus  and  its 
leader,  premeditated  compositions,  though  still  of  the  same  general  kind. 
There  would  also  seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  poetical  contest,  for 
we  learn  that  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet  was  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
jar  of  wine.'  It  was  also  the  practice  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  co- 
mus to  smear  their  faces  with  wine-lees,  either  to  prevent  their  features 
from  being  recognized,  or  to  give  themselves  a  more  grotesque  appear- 
ance. Hence  comedy  came  to  be  called  Tpoy^Sla,  or  "  lees-song,"  though 
others  connected  the  name  with  the  ohcumstanee  of  a  jar  of  new  wine 

I  Arislol;  Potl,,  8,  ■  Gnmdrits  dn-  eriech.  IM.,  voL  ii.,  p.  898. 

'  AnsIopli.,Vcsf.,SJ;  ScM,  ad  he. ;  Said.,  s.  v,  yiMis, 

'  Scliol.  at  Dion.  TVoc.,  in  Bekker's  Aned.  brae,  iL,  p.  T4S.    '  Alhen.,  II.,  p.  40. 
'  SfiBl.  ad  Aritloph.,  Bqf^.,  Sti;  Nt^.,  WO.  '  Sntilk,  Did.  Ant.,  s.v. 

e  Sekal.  ad  Dim.  TIctac.,  In  Bektar'a  Axicd.  Gt.,  ii.,  p.  718, 

'  Mam.  Par.,  ep,  40 ;  BSiM,  Corp.  haaipt.,  vol.  il.,  p.  SOI  \  Beall/y,  Fknl.,  toI.  i.,  p, 
250,  cd.  ma 
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(TpfiJ)  being  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet.'"  The  comedies  of  Susa- 
rion  were,  according  U>  the  oommon  account,  acted  upon  wagons.  But 
Meineke  has  rendered  the  truth  of  this  assertion  extiemely  doubtful. 
His  plays  yery  probably  partook  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and  unrestrained 
personahtj  for  which  the  Megarian  comedy  was  noted-  For  entertain- 
ments of  such  a  character  the  Athenians  were,  however,  not  yet  prepared. 
It  required  the  freedom  of  a  democracy.  Accordingly,  comedy  was  dis- 
couraged, and  for  eighty  years  after  the  time  of  Sosaiion  we  have  noth- 

V.  It  was,  however,  in  Sicily  that  comedy  was  earUest  brought  to 
something  like  perfection.  The  Greeks  in  Sicily  always  exhibited  a  hve- 
ly  temperament,  and  the  gift  of  working  up  any  occurrence  into  a  spirit- 
ed, fluent  dialogue."  This  faculty  finding  its  atimidus  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  political  contests,  which  were  sp  frequent  in  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  exercise  in  the  numerous  rustic 
festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Geres  and  Bacchus,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  comedy  should  eariy  take  its  rise  among  them.  Yet  before  the 
tune  of  the  Persian  wats,  we  only  hear  of  iambic  compositions,  and  of  a 
single  poet,  Aristoxenus.  The  performers  were  called  a4To«iJ,8i!aAoi,  or 
improvisatori,'  and  subsequently  laySo',  auil  their  entertainments,  being 
of  a  choral  character,  were  doubtless  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing. 
Afterward,  the  comic  element  was  developed  partly  into  travesties  of  re- 
ligious legends,  partly  into  delineations  of  character  and  manners ;  the 
former  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  Phormis,  and  Dinolochus ;  the  lat- 
ter in  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and  Xenarchus.  Epicharmus  is  very  com- 
monly- called  tlie  inventor  of  comedy  by  the  granamarians  and  others ; 
this,  however,  is  true  only  of  that  more  artistical  shape  which  he  gave 
it.*  We  will  treat  more  fully  of  this  writer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
present  work. 

VI,  In  Attica,  the  first  comic  poet  of  any  importance  whom  we  hear  of 
after  Susarion  is  GuiomnEe,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  out  plays  in  B.C. 
487,  about  eight  years  before  the  second  Persian  war.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  account  of  Suidas.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  passage  in  the 
Poetie  of  Aristotle,'  Chionides  was  long  afUr  Epicharmus.  On  the  strength 
of  this  passage,  Meineke  thinks  that  Chionides  can  not  be  placed  much 
eariier  than  B.C.  460,  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  date,  he  quotes  from 
Athenteus"  a  pass^e  from  a  play  of  Chionides,  the  nraxiil,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Gnesippns,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Cratinus.  But 
we  also  learn  from  Atheuffius  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics  considered 
the  nraxoi  to  be  spurious,  and  with  respect  to  the  passage  from  Aristo- 
tle, Kitter  has  brooght  forward  some  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.'  We  have  some  titles  and  fragments  remaining  of  the 
pieces  of  Chionides.    They  are  given  by  Meineke,  in  the  Crnnic.  Grac. 

"  Cic.,  Vbt,,  iv.,  43 ;  OnU.,  ii.,  54. 

'  Jiilai.,  xiT.,  p.  eH;  Etym.Mag.,  j,  v.  nbroiiipS.  •  Siidtk,  lAci.  Ant.,  s.'v. 
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Fragm.,  vol.  i,,  p.  3,  seqq.,  ed.  min.  The  oiily  other  writer  of  tiiis  period 
deaervtng  of  mention  is  Magnes,  a  native  of  Icaria,  in  Attica.'  He  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  was  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  so,  with  Chionides ;»  and  from  this  and  other  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  flourished  about 
B.C.  460  and  onward.  Tliere  appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
buflttoneiy  in  his  pieces.'  According  to  Suidas  and  Endocia,  he  exhib- 
ited nine  plajs,  and  gained  two  victories ;  a  statement  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  what  Aristophanes  says  of  him.  An  anonymous  writer  on 
eomedy  assigns  to  him  eleven  victories,  and  states  that  none  of  his  dra- 
mas were  preserved,  but  that  nine  were  lalsely  ascribed  to  bun.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Magnes  is  the  earliest  comic  poet  of  whom  we  find 
any  victories  recorded.  Only  a  few  titles  of  his  works  remaui,  together 
with  some  fragments  scarcely  exceeding  half  a  dozen  lines.'  The  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Came.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  5-6,  cd.  min. 
VII.  That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  called  the  Old  Comedy 
begins  properly  with  Cratinus,  who  was  to  comedy  very  much  what 
^schylus  was  to  tragedy.  As  in  the  Attic  drama  there  can  plainly  be 
traced  various  stages  of  progress  before  it  ai'tived  at  that  which  in  mod- 
m  times  is  considered  the  true  form  of  comedy,  namely,  the  comedy  of 
hara  e  or  manners,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  it  into  three  spe- 
h  h  are  termed  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  comedy.  These  divi- 
n  of  course  arbitrary,  and,  as  the  advance  from  one  stage  to 

h  k  place  giaduaily,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  acou- 

ra  ly  1  epoch  when  each  species  gave  place  to  the  succeeding  one, 
11  middl  comedy,  however,  is  considered  by  the  best  modem  authori- 
es  to  have  commenced  about  B.C.  375,  with  Eubnlus,  and  to  have 
continued  until  about  B.C.  330,  when  Philemon  and  Mcnander,  the  au- 
thors  of  tlie  New  Comedy,  began  to  exliibit,' 


VIII,  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Old  Comedy  is  peraonality.  it 
has  been  described  as  the  eomedy  of  caricature,  and  sucii  indeed  it  was, 
but  it  was  also  a  great  deal  more.  Real  personages  were  exhibited  on 
the  stage,  and  the  shafts  of  the  poet's  ridicule  were  fearlessly  directed 
against  them.  As  jt  appeared  in  the  hands  of  its  great  masters,  Crati- 
nus, Hermippus,  Eupolis,  and  especially  Aristophanes,  its  main  charac- 
teristic was  that  it  was  throughout  fditical  Every  thing  that  bore  upon 
the  political  or  social  interests  of  the  Athenians  furnished  materials  for 
it.  It  assailed  every  thing  that  threatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old 
established  principles  of  social  morality  and  taste,  and  tended  f  o  detract 
from  the  true  nobleness  of  the  Greek  character.  It  performed,  in  short, 
the  fonctions  of  a  public  censorship.'  Though  merely  personal  satire, 
having  no  higher  object  than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  though  the  secrets  of  domestic  life  were  laid  open,  its  sanctity 
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violated,  and  the  feults  of  private  character  held  up  to  odium  or  ridicule, 
yet  commonly  it  is  on  pohtical  or  general  grounds  that  individuals  are 
brought  forward  and  satirized.  A  ground-work  of  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its  wild  license  adopted. 
All  lunda  of  fantastic  impersonations  and  mythological  beings  were  mixed 
up  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  nnboonded  stores  of  materials  for 
the  subject  and  form  of  comedies,  coraphcated  plots  were  of  course  un- 
necessary, ana  were  not  adopted, 

IX.  All  this  abuse  and  slander,  and  caricature  and  criiicisra,  were  con- 
veyed in  the  most  exquisite  and  polished  style ;  it  was  recommended  by 
all  the  refinements  of  taste  and  the  graces  of  poetry.  It  was  because  of 
this  esqutsite  elegance  and  purity  which  distinguished  the  style  of  the 
Attie  comedy,  as  well  as  its  energetic  power,  that  Quintilian  recommends 
an  orator  to  study,  as  the  best  model  nest  to  Homer,  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Attic  comedy.  Doubtless  it  abounded  in  grossness  and  impurity, 
saoh  as  would  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  dramatic  exhibitions  of 
the  present  day.  But  an  age  in  which  man  was  not  softened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  good  female  society,  and  in  which  the  virtuous  of  the  female 
sex  were  not  educated  so  as  to  fit  them  for  being  companions  of  man, 
was  necessarily  a  gross  one.  The  comic  poet,  therefore,  was  not  the 
comiptor  of  his  countrymen.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  is, 
that  he  did  not  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  that  he  pandered  to  a  degrad- 
ed popular  taste,  instead  of  using  his  best  endeavors  to  mould  it  to  a 
higher  standard.' 

X.  The  old  comedy  was  to  the  Athenians  the  representative  of  many 
influences  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  It  was  the  newspaper— the 
review— the  satire— the  pamphlet— the  caricature— the  pantomime  of 
Athens.  Addressed  to  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  a  new  comedy,  most  of  whom  were  keenly 
aiive  to  every  witty  ailusion  and  stroke  of  satire,  and  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  every  thing  of  a  public  nature,  because  each  individual  was  per- 
sonally  engaged  in  the  administration  of  state  alTatrs,  the  old  comedy 
must  have  been  a  powerful  engine  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  tliat,  scurrilous  and  immoral  as  it  was,  the  good  nevertheless 
predominated.  Gross  and  depraved  as  the  Athenians  were  aheady,  not- 
withstanding tlieir  refinement,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy  cormpted'their 
morals  in  this  respect.  The  vices  which  prevailed  would  have  existed 
without  it,  and  were  neither  increased  nor  fostered  by  it.  But  the  comic 
poet  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  that  which 
was  good  in  taste,  in  education,  in  politics.  Fostered  as  the  free  satire 
of  comedy  was  by  the  unbounded  license  of  a  democracy,  and  owing  its 
vigor,  as  well  as  its  existence,  to  the  patronage  of  a  sovereign  people,  it 
neither  spared  the  vices,  nor  flattered  the  follies  of  its  patrons  Like 
those  of  the  court^fool  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  most  bitmg  jests  were  re- 
ceived with  good  humor,  and  welcomed  as  acceptable  by  its  supporters 
although  they  themselves  were  the  object  of  them.' 

XI.  Notwithstanding,  hoivever,  the  favor  with  which  the  old  comedy 
1  Smaw,  Hisl.  vims.  Lit.,-vul.  it., p.  W,  seij.  =  A/,  ,7:    n  si~^i — 
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was  yiewed  by  Ihe  people,  its  extreme  personality  sometimes  provoked 
the  interference  of  the  law.  In  B.C.  440,  a  law  was  passed  tov  /li)  xa^^ 
StTv,^  which  remained  in  force  for  three  years,  when  It  was  repealed. 
Some  understand  the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy  altogeth- 
er ;"  others,'  a  prohibition  merely  against  bringing  forward  individuals  in 
their  proper  historic  personality,  and  under  their  own  name,  in  order  to 
ridicule  them  (jii)  xaiiififxi'  Ayonam-l).  During  the  period  when  this  law 
remained  in  force,  the  comic  chorus,  as  Horace'  tells  ns,  "  turjriter  obtuMil, 
suhlatojure  nacendi."  To  this  same  period  probably  belongs  the  law,  that 
no  Areopagite  shonld  write  comedies.'  About  B.C.  415,  apparently  at  the 
instigation  of  Aleibiades,  whose  vanity,  ambition,  and  support  of  the  new 
systems  of  philosophy  and  education  had  drawn  npon  him  the  enmity  of 
the  comic  poets,  the  law  of  B.C.  410,  or,  at  all  events,  a  law  /lij  KBn^Beu' 
iroiiarrri,  was  again  passed,  but  this  law  only  remaned  in  force  for  a  short 
time.  The  nature  of  the  political  events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of 
itself  act  as  a  check  npon  the  hcense  of  the  comic  poets.  "With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  411,  comedy  would  of  course  be  si- 
lenced, but  on  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  it  revived.  It  was  doubts 
less  again  restrained  by  the  Thirty  tyrants.  Daring  the  latter  part  of  the 
Peloponneaian  war,  also,  it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  choxagi ; 
and  binderances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  comic  po- 
ets by  those  who  had  been  attacked  by  them.  Agyrrhius,  for  instance, 
though  when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets  lessened. 

XII.  The  Old  Attic  comedy  lasted,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  until 
B.C.  875,  ending  with  Theopompos.  The  whole  number  of  poets  belong- 
ing to  this  division  was,  according  to  Clinton,  fifty-two.  Some,  less  ac- 
curately, make  the  old  comedy  to  have  ended  in  B.C.  404,  and  the  num- 
ber of  poets  to  have  been  forty-one. 

Xin.  It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forward  wore  than  one 
or  two  comedies  at  a  time ;  andthere  was  a  regulation  according  to  which 
a  poet  could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of  a  certain  age, 
which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or  forty  years.'  To  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  comedies  eshibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  was 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  prize  for  tragedy.'  The  cho- 
rus in  comedy,  as  before  remarked,  consisted  of  twenty-foor.  The  dance 
of  the  chorus  was  the  KifpSoJ,  the  movements  of  which  were  capricious 
and  licentious,  consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitation  of  a 
drunken  man,  and  partly  in  various  unseemly  and  immodest  gestures. 
For  a  citizen  to  dance  the  Kipiai  sober,  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  shamelessnesa."  Aristophanes,  however,  and  prob- 
ably other  comic  poets  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  the  itrfpSoi.'  The 
moat  important  of  the  choral  parts  was  the  Paraiasis,  already  described, 
when,  tlie  actors  having  left  the  stage,  the  chorus  turned  round  from  fae- 

1  SdaL  ad  Ariibipfi.,  Achan.,  ST.  '  CUxlcn,  Fast.  Hell,  s.  a. 
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ing  tlie  perl'onaera,  and,  advancing  toward  the  Bpectatojrs,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  them  in  the  name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  on  matters  which  concerned  the  poet  personally,  criticising 
his  rivals  and  calling  attention  to  his  own  merits ;  the  address  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play.' 

XIV.  From  the  hints  fiimishad  by  Aristophanes  (for  we  have  a  great 
want  of  speeia]  information  on  the  subject),  his  comic  actors  must  have 
been  very  unlike  the  performers  of  the  new  comedy,  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence.' Of  the  latter  we  know,  from  some  very  valuable  and  instructive 
paintings  in  ancient  manuscripts,  that  they  adopted,  on  the  whole,  the 
costume  of  every-day  life,  and  that  the  form  and  mode  of  their  tunics  and 
l>al(iQm8  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  aiitua!  personages  whom  they 
represented.  The  costume  of  Aristophanes'  players  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  resembled  rather  the  garb  of  the  farcical  aotors  whom  we  often 
see  depicted  on  vases  from  Magna  Gr^eia,  namely,  close-fitting  jackets 
and  trowsers  striped  with  divers  colors,  reminding  us  of  the  modern  har- 
lequin ;  to  which  were  added  great  beiUes  and  other  disfigurations  pur- 
posely extravagant,  the  grotesque  form  being,  at  the  most,  but  partiaJiy 
covered  by  a  httle  mantle.  Then  there  were  masks,  the  features  of  which 
were  exaggerated  even  to  caricature,  yet  so  that  particular  persons,  when 
such  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  might  at  once  be  recognized.  The 
costume  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  went  farthest  into  the 
strange  and  iantastic.  His  choruses  of  birds,  wasps,  &c.,  must  not,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  having  consisted  of  birds,  wasps,  &c,,actua!ly  rep- 
resented, but,  as  is  dear  from  numerous  hints  from  the  poet  huaself,  of  a 
mixture  of  the  hnman  form  with  various  appendages  borrowed  from  the 
creatures  we  have  mentioned ;  and  in  this  the  poet  allowed  himself  to 
give  special  prominence  to  those  parts  of  the  costume  which  he  was  most 
concerned  about:  thus,  for  example,  in  the  "Wasps,"  which  are  designed 
to  represent  the  swarms  of  Athenian  judges,  the  sting  was  the  chief  at- 
tribute, as  denoting  the  styUe,  with  which  the  judges  used  to  mark  down 
the  number  of  their  division  in  their  wax  tablets.  These  waspish  judges 
were  introduced  humming  and  buazing  up  and  down,  now  thrusting  out, 
and  now  drawing  in  an  immense  spit,  which  was  attached  to  them  by 
way  of  a  gigantic  sting,' 

XV,  That  the  prevalent  form  of  the  dialogue  should  be  the  same  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  namely,  the  iamhk  trimeter,  was  natural,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  character  of  the  two  kinds  of  poetry ;  for  this  com- 
mon organ  of  dramatic  colloquy  was  capable  of  the  most  varied  treatment, 
and  was  modified  by  the  comic  poets  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  their 
object.  The  avoidance  of  spondees,  the  congregation  of  short  syllables, 
and  the  variety  of  the  ctesuras,  impart  to  the  verse  of  comedy  an  extra- 
ordinary lightness  and  spirit,  and  the  admission  of  anapEesls  into  all  places 
of  the  verse  but  the  last,  opposed  as  Ibis  is  to  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  trimeter,  proves  that  the  careless,  voluble  recitation  of  comedy  treat - 
ed  the  long  and  short  syllables  with  greater  freedom  than  the  tragic  art 
'  SdiaI.agAristoph.,ma.,il8:  Pw,,733,       >  .Wi«er,  Jfts(,  fir,Ii'(„vol,ii,,  p.  B,  tsj! 
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pernuEted  In  order  to  distinguish  the  difl'erent  styJes  and  tunes,  comedy 
employed,  besides  the  trimeter,  a  great  variety  of  metres,  which  we  mast 
suppose  were  also  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  gesticulation  and 
dehvery,  such  as  the  light  trochaic  tetrameter,  so  well  suited  to  the  dance ; 
thp  lively  iambic  tetrameter ;  and  the  anaptestic  tetrameter,  flaunting 
along  in  comic  pathos,  which  had  been  used  by  Aristoxenus  of  Selinus, 
an  old  Sicilian  poet,  who  lived  before  Epicharmus.  In  ali  these  things 
comedy  was  just  as  inventive  and  refined  as  tragedy.  Aristophanes  had 
the  skill  to  convey  by  his  rhythms  sometimes  the  lone  of  romping  merri- 
ment, at  others  tliat  of  festal  dignity ;  and  often,  in  jest,  he  would  give  to 
his  verses  and  his  words  such  a  pomp  of  sound  that  we  lament  he  is  not 


XVI.  The  old  comedy  was  replaced  by  one  of  a  somewhat  dififerent 
style,  which  was  known  as  the  Middle  Comedy,  the  age  of  which  lasted 
from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  overthrow  of  liberty  by 
Phihp  of  Macedon.  During  this  period,  the  Athenian  state  had  the  form, 
but  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  earher  democraticat  constitution,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  pubUc  spirit  of  earher  years  had  departed.  The  comedy  of  this 
period,  accordingly,  found  its  materials  in  satirizing  classes  of  people  In- 
stead of  individuals,  in  critiOLsing  the  systems  and  merits  of  philosophers 
and  literary  men,  and  in  parodies  of  the  compositions  of  living  or  earlier 
poets,  and  travesties  of  mythological  subjects.  It  formed  a  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and  approximated  to  the  latter  in  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  structure  of  plots,  which  seem  frequently  to 
have  been  founded  on  amorous  intrigues,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  wild 
grotesqueness  which  marked  the  old  comedy.' 

XVII.  As  regards  external  form,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy,  gen- 
erally speaWng,  had  neither  parabasis  nor  chorus.  The  absence  of  the 
chorus  was  occasioned,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  it- 
self, partly  by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  persons  capable  of  under- 
taking the  duties  of  choragus.  As  the  change  in  comedy  itself  was  grad- 
ual, 60  it  is  most  likely  that  the  alterations  in  form  were  brought  ^out 
by  degrees.  At  first,  showing  the  want  of  proper  musical  and  orchestic 
training,  the  chorus  was  at  last  dropped  altogether.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pieces  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  have  reached  us,  are  of  a 
lyrical  kind,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  chorus.  Tlis  poets  of  this 
school  of  comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  prolific.  Athenieus 
says  that  he  had  read  above  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  a 
few  fragments,  however,  are  now  extant.  Meineke  gives  a  hst  of  thirty- 
nine  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.^  Clinton  makes  the  number  thirty- 
five.*    The  most  celebrated  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis, 
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XVIII.  The  New  Comedy  was  a  farther  development  of  the  lasl-men- 
tioned  kind.  It  answered  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  modern  comedy  of 
manners  or  character.  Dropping  for  the  moat  part  personal  allusions, 
caricature,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which,  in  a  more  general  form  than  in 
the  old,  had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy,  the  poets  of 
the  new  cmnedy  made  it  their  business  to  reproduce,  in  a  generahzed  form, 
a  picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
This  new  comedy  might  be  described,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  as  "imila- 
tionem  vita,  specwbim  consueijidinis,  imagiiient  umfaiis.'"  The  frequent  in- 
troduction of  sententious  maxims  was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the 
later  tragic  poets.' 

XIX.  In  the  new  comedy  there  mas  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas  were 
commonly  introduced  by  prologues,  spoken  by  allegorical  personages, 
such  as'^AtTX"*'  *iiy5i's.  *^o.  The  new  comedy  flourished  until  B.C.  389, 
if,  with  Clinton,  we  close  the  hst  with  Posidippus.  But  others  give  B.C. 
360.  The  number  of  poets  belonging  to  the  new  comedy  was  estimated 
in  antiquity  at  sixty-four,  but,  as  Bernhardy  remarks,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  find  even  the  half  of  this  number.  Chnton  gives  the  names  of  twenty, 
beginning  with  Phihppides,  and  ending,  as  before  remarked,  with  Posidip- 


CMAPTER  XXVII. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PEUIOD— c 


I,  CEiTiNue  (KpoTipos),*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  and  who  witnessed  its  rise  and  complete  perfection  during  a 
life  of  ninety-seven  years,  was  bom  B.C.  519,  but  did  not  exhibit  till  B.C. 
45*,  when  he  was  sisty-five  years  of  age.'  He  exhibited  twenty-one 
plays,  and  gained  nine  victories.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  old  comedy. 
He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live 
to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  httle 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience ;  it  was  Cratinus  who  first 
made  comedy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  He  did  not  even,  like  Aristoph- 
anes, in  such  attacks  unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form  at  the  bare  heads  of 
the  offenders.'  Still,  like  Aristophanes  with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he 
sometimes  bestowed  the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.'  Pericles,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  object  of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement 
abuse.     Besides  what  Cratinus  thus  did  to  give  a  new  character  and 
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power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have  made  changes  in  its  outward  form, 
60  as  to  bring  is  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  number  of  act- 
ors, which  before  had  been  indefinite,  at  three.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Aristotle  asserts  that  no  one  knew  who  made  this  and  other  such 
changes. 

The  character  of  Oratinua  as  a  poet  reats  upon  the  testunonies  of  the 
ancient  writers,  as  we  have  no  complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  test- 
imoniea  are  most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  comic 
poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to  jEschylus.'  His  style  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  grandiloqaent,  and  foil  of  tropes,  and  altogether  of 
a  lyric  cast.  He  was  veiy  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and  in  changing 
the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  choruses  especially  were  very  much, ad- 
mired, and  were  for  a  time  the  favorite  songs  at  banquets.'  It  was  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  dithyrambie  character  of  his  poetry  that  ho  was 
hkened,  as  we  have  said,  to  .ilschylus.  His  metres  seem  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  lofty  character.  He  BomeUmes  even  used  the  epic 
verse.  In  the  invention  of  his  plots,  he  was  most  ingenious  and  felici- 
tous, but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy  was  apt  to  derange  them  in 
the  progress  of  the  play.'  In  his  later  years,  CratinuB  became  much  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  and  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets  began  to 
sneer  at  bun  as  a  drivelling  old  dotard,  whose  poetry  was  fuddled  with 
wine.'  This  at  length  roused  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  who 
brought  out,  in  consequence,  his  comedy  of  the  nw/pjf,  or  "  bottle,"  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  charge  of  habitual  intemperance,  but  at  the 
same  time  treated  the  subject  in  so  amusing  a  way  as  to  bear  off  the  prize 
oirer  the  Ctmmis  of  Amipsias,  and  the  Clauds  of  Aristophanes  bnnself.' 
In  the  following  year  Cratinus  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  His  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Ciatdc.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7,  seqq.,  ed. 
mm.    They  were  also  edited  separately  by  Runkel,  Lips.,  183T,  Svo, 

II.  Crates  (Kpclnis),'  an  Athenian,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Cratuius,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal  actor  before  ho  betook 
himself  to  vn:iting  comedies.'  He  began  to  flourish  in  B.C.  440,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  comedy  of  the  Kmghts  was  acted,  B.C.  424.  It  would  appear 
from  a  passage  in  Aristotle,'  which  has  been  misunderstood  by  some, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of  personal  abuse,  he  chose 
such  subjects  as  admitted  of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
His  great  excellence  is  attested  by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat 
ironical  tone,'  and  also  by  the  fragments  of  his  idays.  He  excelled  chief- 
ly in  mirth  and  fun,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  inlaxicated  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epieharmus  had  done,  but  which  no 
Attic  comedian  had  ventured  on  before.'"  His  example  was  followed  by 
Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians ;  and  with  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy  it  became  a  very  common  practice."    Like  the  other  great  comic 

'  Alton.,  Be  Com.,  p.  nxix.  >  Arlslojih.,  Egiat.,  5B8.  =  PlalmEMS,  p.  xiTtL 

•  Aristopk.,  Eipal.,  531.  sap/.       e  Arg.  Wis,  e  Smi/S,  Dicl.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Diog.  LaKft,,  iv..  ^3  ;  AriRttph.,  Er/iut.,  53G.  stqq.         ^  PoEt.,  5.  ^  Aristoph.,  I.  a. 

^^f  Athtn.,x.,\}.i^,  A.  i(  Own  Chrysost-,  Oirat.  S2,  i^^  3'J\^  Is. 
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poets,  he  waa  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favor  and  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  says  that  Ctates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators,  a  charge  which  Meineke  thinks  may  have  been  tak- 
en from  some  comic  poet  who  was  an  enemy  of  his.  There  is  much 
confnsion  among  the  ancients  about  the  number  and  titles  of  his  plays. 
Some  grammarians  assign  to  hun  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
The  result  of  Meineke's  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers 
is  in  favor  of  eight.  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still  extant. 
There  are  also  several  fragments  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  plays.  The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  simple,  with 
very  few  peculiar  words  and  constructions.  He  uses,  however,  a  very 
rare  metrical  peculiarity,  namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapiestic  te- 
trameter. The  fragments  are  given  by  Memeke,  Comic.  Griec.  Fragm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  78,  scqq.,  td.  ndn. 

m.  Heoemon  CHyitfun')}  a  native  of  Thasos,  but  established  at  Athens, 
was  more  celebrated  for  his  parodies  than  his  regular  comic  pieces,  Ar- 
istotle makes  him  the  inventor  of  parody.  He  waa  nicknamed  i™?,  on 
account  of  his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  Hegemon  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  contemporary  with  Cratinus, 
when  the  latter  was  an  old  man,  and  with  Alctoiades.  His  parody  of  the 
Gigantomachia,  was  the  piece  to  which  the  Athenian  were  listening  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  them  m  the  tlieatre  of  the  total  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  and  when,  in  order  not  to  betray  their  feelings,  they  re- 
mained in  the  theatre  to  the  end  of  the  performance.  The  only  comedy 
of  his  which  is  mentioned  is  the  4<Ai«,,  of  which  one  fragment  is  pre- 
served by  Athenffius,  who  also  gives  some  amusing  particulars  respect- 
ing him,' 

IV.  Phrynichub  (Spfoix"')!  "^  Athens,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  already  mentioned,  began  to  exhibit  B.C. 
486,'  He  was  ranked  by  the  grammarians  among  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  old  comedy,'  and  the  elegance  and  vigor  of  his  extant  frag- 
ments confirm  this  judgment.  Aristophanes,  indeed,  attacks  hun,  togeth- 
er  with  other  comic  poets,  for  the  use  of  low  and  obsolete  buffoonery,' 
but  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  asserts  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  his  extant  plays.  He  was  also  charged  with  corrupting  both  lan- 
guage and  metre,  and  with  making  use  of  the  labors  of  others.  These 
accusations,  however,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  rather  as  mdications 
of  the  height  to  which  the  rivahy  of  the  comic  poeis  was  carried,  than 
as  the  statement  of  actual  truths.  On  the  subject  of  metre  we  are  in- 
formed that  Phryniehus  invented  the  Ionic  a  minare  catakcHc  Terse,  which 
was  named  after  bim.«  His  language  is  generally  terse  and  elegant,  but 
he  sometimes  uses  words  of  peculiar  formation.  The  celebrated  gram- 
marian Didymus,  of  Alexandres,  wrote  commentaries  on  Phryniehus  ' 
1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  f. «.  »  Alkm.,  I.,  p.  5,  £;  Aristot.,  Poit.,  E;  Rfttir,  ad  loc. 
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The  number  of  his  comedies  is  given  at  ten.     We  have  the  fragments  in 
Meineke,  Com.  Gtcec.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  338,  seqq.,  ed.  rain. 

V.  EnpoLia  (EdiroAii)'  was  bom  about  B.C.  446,  aud  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hihited  his  first  drama  in  Ms  seventeenth  year,  B.C.  439,  two  years  be- 
fore Aristophanes,  who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  bim.=  The  date 
of  bis  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  atoij  was,  that  Alcibiades,  when 
sailing  to  Sicily,  B.C.  415,  threw  EupoUs  irito  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  which  he  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Umm.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbabffity  of  even  Alcibiades  venturing  on  such  an  outrage,  or 
the  still  stranger  fact  of  its  not  being  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  or  any 
other  trustworthy  historian,  the  answer  of  Cicero  is  conclusive,  that  Era- 
tosthenes  mentioned  plays  produced  by  Eupolis  after  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion,'  There  is  also  a  fragment  still  extant,  in  which  the  poet  applies 
the  tide  ir-rpaTrryis  to  Aristarchus,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  urpaiTj- 
yii  four  years  later  than  the  date  at  which  the  common  story  fixed  the 
death  of  Eupolis.'    He  probably  died  in  B.C.  411. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  tlie  poetry  of  Eupolis  seems  to  have  been 
the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting 
Its  images  to  his  audience.  This  characteristic  of  his  genius  influenced 
his  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as  his  mode  of  treating  them,  so  that  he 
not  only  appears  to  have  chosen  subjects  which  other  poets  might  have 
despaired  of  dramatizing,  but  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  plays  those  serious  political  views  which  other  poets  ex- 
pounded in  Itieu  parahases,  as  in  the  afl^,,  in  which  he  represented  the 
legislators  of  other  times  deliberating  on  the  administration  of  the  state. 
To  do  this  in  a  genuine  Attic  old  comedy,  without  converting  the  comedy 
into  a  serious  philosophic  dialogue,  must  have  been  a  great  triumph  of 
dramatic  art."  The  introduction  of  deceased  persons  on  the  stage  ap. 
pears  to  have  given  to  the  plays  of  Eupolis  a  certain  dignity,  which  would 
have  been  inconsistent  witli  the  comic  spirit  had  it  not  been  relieved  by 
tho  most  graceful  and  clever  merriment.  In  elegance  he  is  said  to  have 
even  surpassed  Aristophanes,"  while  in  bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse 
he  emulated  Cratinus.  Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less  elaborate  attack  than  that  in  the 
Cl<md>  of  Aristophanes.'  The  dead  were  not  even  exempt  from  his 
abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  his  in  which  Cimon  is  most 
unmercifully  treated.^  A  close  relation  subsisted  between  Eupolis  and 
Aristophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imitators  of  each  other.  Crati- 
nus attacked  Aristophanes  for  borrowing  from  Eupolis,  and  Eupolis,  in 
his  Mffiai,  made  the  same  charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Knights. 
Tho  scholiasts  specify  the  last  parabasis  of  the  Knighta  as  borrowed  from 
Eupolis.'  On  the  other  hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or  third) 
edition  of  the  C/oads,  retorts  upon  Eupohs  the  charge  of  imitating  the 
^  Smiih,  Diet.  Bioffr.,  e.  v.  s  Anon    De  Com    p  xxix 
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Knights  in  his  Maricas,'  and  taunts  him  witli  the  further  inilignity  of  jest- 
ing ou  his  rival's  baldness.  The  nnmber  of  the  plays  of  Eupolis  is  stat- 
ed by  Snidaa  at  seventeen,  and  by  another  authority  at  fourteen.  The 
extant  titles  exceed  the  greater  of  these  numbers,  bat  some  of  them  are 
very  doubtful.  The  fragments  of  Eupolis  have  been  edited  by  Runkel, 
FherecraiiieiEapolidisFragm.iIApS;  1839,  and  are  also  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Gnec.,  vol.  i.,  p.  158,  seqq.,  ed.  rtdiL 

VI.  AbietophInes  ('ApicTTO^iiipij!),'  the  prince  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
bom  about  B.C.  444,  and  probably  at  Athens.  His  father,  Phihppus,  had 
possessions  in  .^gina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that  island, 
whence  a  question  arose  whether  Aristophanes  was.  a  genuine  Atheni- 
an citizen.  His  enemy  Cieon  brought  against  him  more  than  one  accu- 
sation to  deprive  him  of  his  civi  t  success,  as,  indeed, 
they  were  merely  the  fruit  of  tacks  on  that  dema- 
gogue. He  had  three  sons,  PI  1  Nicostiatus,  called 
also  by  some  Philetiems,  but  <  y  we  Itnow  nothing. 
He  probably  died  about  B.C.  38( 

The  comedies  of  Aristopham  st  historical  interest, 

containing,  as  they  do,  an  admu  ituree  on  the  leading 

men  of  the  day,  and  acontempc _, _,  ,.j  the  evils  existing  at 

Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the  only  feature  m  modern  social  life 
which  at  all  resembles  them.  Atistophanea  was  a  bold,  and  often  a  wise 
patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for  Athena,  and  longed  to  see 
her  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  iourisWng  in  the  previoos 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before  Pericles  became  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides 
had  but  just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own  tune  against 
which  he  inveighs  is  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the 
work  of  Pericles,  and  even  attributes  it=  to  his  fear  of  punishment  for 
having  connived  at  a  robbery  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on 
the  statue  of  Minerva  m  the  Parthenon,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  As- 
pasia.'  To  this  fatal  war,  among  a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influ- 
ence of  vulgar  demagogues  like  Cieon  at  Athens,  of  which  also  the  ex- 
ample was  sat  by  the  more  refined  demagogism  of  Pericles,  Another 
great  object  of  his  indignation  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  speculative 
and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  inteilectual  development  of  the  age 
following  the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  morality,  by  nrating  persua- 
sion, and  not  truth,  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
and  to  substitute  a  universal  skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the 
people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades, 
who  combined  all  tlie  elements  which  Aristophanes  most  disliked,  head- 
ing the  war  party  in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  phi- 
losophy and  also  in  hterature.  Of  this  latter  school,  the  literary  and 
poetical  sophists,  Euripides  was  the  chief,  whose  works  arc  fiill  of  that 
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(isTfoymro^ia  Which  contrasts  ao  offensively  with  the  moral  dignity  of 
^schylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as 
Bitting  aloft  t*  write  his  tragedies.  In  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  how- 
ever, the  sophistical  principles  in  general  are  attacked  at  their  very 
source,  and  as  their  representative  he  selects  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts 
in  the  most  odious  hght.  The  selection  of  Socrates  for  this  purpose  is 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  Aristophanes  ob- 
served the  great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his  own  unphil- 
OBophieal  turn  of  mind  prevented  him  from  entering  into  Socrates'  mer- 
its, both  as  a  teacher  and  a  practioer  of  morality ;  and  also  by  the  feet 
that  Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides,  the  tutor  of  Al- 
cibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archeians,  and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appear- 
ance and  habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  philosopher  who 
wore  no  under-garments,  and  the  same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, who  generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  one 
pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for  life,'  who  used  to  stand  for 
hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of  abstraction— to  say  nothing  of  his  snub- 
nose  and  extraordinary  figure  and  physiognomy— coald  hardly  expect  to 
escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  invariably  speculative  turn 
which  he  gave  to  the  conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories 
of  Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think  it  dangerous  even 
to  subject  to  inquiry,'  had  certainly  produced  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Socrates  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aris- 
tophanes as  an  arch-sophist,  and  represented  even  as  a  thief. 

Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts,  and  the  disgraceful 
abuse  of  their  power ;  all  of  which  are  made  by  Aristophanes  direct  ob- 
jects of  attack.  But,  though  he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  the  tunes, 
he  had  not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and 
undesirable  one  of  a  movement  backward ;  and  therefore,  thongh  we  al- 
low him  to  have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of 

The  merits  of  Aristophanes  as  a  poet  and  humorist  can  not  he  fully 
understood  without  an  actual  study  of  his  works.  We  have  no  means 
of  comparing  hun  with  his  rivals  Cratinns  and  Eupolis,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  tempered  then-  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional  grace ; 
but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in  the  conduct  of  his  plots.'  Pla- 
to called  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
traduced  him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works  contain  snatches  of  lyric 
poetiy  which  are  quite  noble,  and  some  of  his  choruses,  particularly  one 
in  the  Kmghls,  in  which  the  horses  are  represented  as  rowing  triremes 
in  an  expedition  against  Corinth,  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humor 
unrivalled  in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  Enghsh  ballads.  Ar- 
istophanes was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands 
the  perfection  of  that  glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully  shown. 
No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy :  animals  of  every  kind 
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are  pressed  into  his  service :  frogs  cliaunt  choruses ;  a  dog  is  tried  for 
stealing  a  cheese ;  andaniambie  verse  is  composed  of  the  squeakings  of 
-  -'-     Words  areinventedof  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speak- 


Suidas  tells  na  that  AriatopJiaiies  was  tlie  author,  in  all,  of  fifiy-foui 
plays.  Of  these  we  have  only  eleven  remaining.  In  the  year  B.C.  437, 
the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play,  entitled  A»To\tis,  or  "the  Feastexs," 
which  gained  the  second  priae  of  the  contending  pieces.  His  chief  objecl 
in  this  play  was  to  censure  the  system  of  education  and  manners  then 
prevalent  at  Athens,  and  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  habits  of  former 
times.  In  it  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  tlie  character  of  the  spend- 
thrift. This  play  was  brought  out  in  the  name  of  CalUstratus,  not  in  his 
own.  Some  have  thought  that  this  was  done  because  the  poet  was  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age,  and  because  an  express  law,  as  they  maintain, 
forbade  a  poet  to  exhibit  a  drama  in  his  own  name  while  he  was  under 
thirty.  But  Bergk  has  shown  that  such  a  law  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
commentators ;  for  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  all  known 
to  have  brought  out  plays  in  their  own  name  while  they  were  under 
thirty.  The  true  reason  for  the  step  is  given  by  Aristophanes  himself 
in  the  paa-abasis  of  the  "Knights,"'  where  he  states  that  he  had  pur- 
sued this  course,  not  from  want  of  thought,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  bis  profession,  and  from  a  feat  that  he  might  suffer  from  that 
fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians  had  shown  toward  other  poets, 
as  Magnes,  Crates,  and  Cratinus.  It  was  the  dread  of  this  same  ficMe- 
ness  that  induced  him,  even  when  his  fame  was  established,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  same  expedient  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  other  plays.' 
The  ancient  grammarians  state  that  he  transferred  to  Callistratus  the 
political  dramas,  and  to  Pbilonides  those  which  belonged  to  private  life. 
The  nest  year  he  brought  out  the  "  Babylonians,"  also  in  the  name  of 
Callistratus.  In  this  play  he  ridiculed  some  of  the  democratical  institu- 
tions of  Athens,  especially  the  system  of  appointing  to  office  by  lot,  and 
attached  Cleon,  the  most  powerful  demagogue  of  the  day,  in  the  presence 
of  the  allies  and  foreign  ambassadors.  Cleon  brought  an  action,  not 
against  Callistratus,  in  whose  name  the  piay  appeared,  but  against  Aris- 
tophanes himself,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  calumniated  the  govern- 
ment and  ite  officers  in  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  action  failed, 
and  tlie  poet  was  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  the  course  he  bad  be- 
gun. In  the  following  play,  the  "  Achamians,"  B.C.  435,  again  exhibited 
by  Callistratus,  he  renewed  the  attack  upon  Cleon,  and  followed  up  the 
attack  subsequently  in  the  "Kjiights." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  extant  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with 
the  year  in  which  they  were  performed;  1.  ^eAaraions,  B.C.  435.  Pro- 
duced, as  we  have  said,  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  It  gained  the  first 
prize.  The  poet  in  this  play  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  peace.  3.  Knights 
(or  Horsemen),  B.C.  484.  The  first  play  produced  m  the  name  of  Aris- 
tophanes himself.     It  gained  the  first  prize,  Cratinus  being  second.     This 
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play,  as  just  remarked,  was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  ao  great  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  make  a  mask  to  rep- 
resent his  features ;  so  that  Aristophanes  performed  the  character  him- 
self,' with  his  fece  smeared  with  wine-lees.  3.  Clmtds,  B.C.  423.  This 
play,  though  perhaps  its  author's  master-pieee,  met  with  a  complete  fail- 
are  in  the  contest  for  prises,  owing  probably  to  the  intrigues  of  Alcibia- 
des ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when  altered  for  a  second  representa- 
tion, if  Indeed  the  alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Savem  denies. 
The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the  parabasis  of  the  second  edition.' 
4.  Woifs,  B.C.  4S3.'  This  is  a  pendant  to  the  Knights.  In  the  latter, 
the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  here  he  aims  his  bat- 
tery at  the  courts  of  justice,  the  other  strong-hold  of  party  violence  and 
the  power  of  demagogues.  It  gained  the  second  prize,  5.  Peace,  B.C. 
419.  Gained  the  second  prize,  Eupolis  carrying  off  the  first.  This  play 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharnians.  6.  fliriis,*  B.C.  414.  Gained 
the  second  prize,  Amipsias  being  lirst.  This  piece  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition.  7.  %ji«(ra(a,' B.C.  411.  The 
old  subject  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  8.  Theamophcrriasusie.  Exhibited 
during  the  oligarchy.  This  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attaclts  on  Eu- 
ripides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his  plays,  especially 
the  "Andromeda,"  which  had  just  appeared.  It  is  almost  wholly  free 
from  political  allusions,  9.  Flutiis,  B.C.  408.  10.  Frogs,'  B.C.  405. 
Gained  the  first  prize,  Phiynichus  being  second,  and  Plato  third.  In  this 
play,  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in  search  of  a  tragic  poet — those  then 
ahve  being  worthless — and  jEschylus  and  Euripides  contend  for  the  prize 
of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last  dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own 
famous  line,  ^  ■yKaaa'  ^^ifiox',  v  5i  ^pV  AkiIiUotdi,  "My  tongue  took  an 
oath,  bnt  my  mind  is  unsworn."  jEsehylus  accompanies  Bacchus,  the 
tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles  during  his  absence.  11. 
EcclexiatKsiB,  B.C.  393.  Written  in  ridicule  of  ihe  political  theories  of 
Plato,  wh:ch  were  based  on  Spartan  institutions.  In  B.C.  388,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Plntus  appeared.  The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
were  the  ^Eoloriam  and  Cocahis,  produced  about  B.C.  3S7  (date  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas),  by  Arai'os,  one  of  his  sons.    They  are  both  lost. 
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the  comedy  nf  the  Pfufiu,  cM  l)1e  Dret  port  of  the  slxlh  ToluDie,  conlainipg  the  Kibue, 
hsve  appealed ;  thai  in  Dldot's  BSiUolieca  OraKa,  wtth  a  revised  text  by  Dindorf,  end 
cbe  ScliDlia  by  Dmiiier,3Tols.,  Paris,  183S-12;  and  a  new  edition  with  orlcioai  text  by 
Enger,  Bonn,  1S41,  of  wbich  S  vols.,  l^  Lysistrata  and  TTtgamophoriittrusiB,  bave  ap- 
peared. There  ie  also  a  Taliable  edicion  b;  Mitchell,  of  the  AdumiiBa,  Waa^s,  Knighta, 
Ciouji,  and  Frogs,  with  Eogllah  notes,  i  vols.  Svo,  London,  ISSS-SS,  and  he  has  also 
translated  (lie  AcliarmiBm,  Wa^s,  and  Knigiis,  -wjtli  great  ability,  into  Bngliab  Terse. 
Of  editions  of  separate  plays  there  Is  a  large  nnniber,  among  which  we  may  particnlarly 
mention  thai  of  the  Adamaant,  by  BLnelay,  LDndon,  1830 ;  of  the  Waspa,  by  Coni, 

of  the  Rmue  by  Fritisohe,  the  Ibimei  at  Leipzig,  IS^S,  the  latter  at  Zurich,  1849 :  of  ebe 

Cookoeley,  Lend.,  1884,  with  neofol  noioa  In  Bngljah ;  and  that  of  the  Sirda  and  Frags, 
by  Coekeslej,  Lend.,  IS34,  IS3T,  also  with  English  notes.  The  Essay  of  SUvem  on  the 
ploiofiheSmfa,  intheTraaaactionsofihe  Bojal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1887), 
and  translated  by  Hamilton,  Is  woU  worth  pemeal.  A  eopLous  Index  verbormn  to  Aria- 
tophanes,  by  CaraTQlIa,  "was  issned  Ftoat  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxtbrd,  IS28. 

VII.  Phbhbohatks'  (^fpatpdrqs),  of  Athena,  wae  contemporary  with  Cra- 
tinus,  Crates,  Eupolia,  Platj,  and  Ariatophanea,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the  others.  He  gained  his 
first  victory  B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates,  whose  actor  he 
had  been.'  Crates  and  Phereeratea  very  much  modified  the  coarse  satire 
and  vituperation  of  which  the  old  comedy  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot,  and  with 
more  dramatic  action.  Pherecrates  did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether 
from  personal  satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his  plays  tliat  he  at- 
tadted  Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet  Melanthius,  and  others.'  He  invented 
a  new  metre,  which  was  named  after  him  the  Pherecralean  or  Pherecratk, 
and  which  may  be  best  explained  as  a  ehorlambus,  with  a  spondee  for  its 
base,  and  a  long  syllable  for  its  termination.  The  metre  is  verj  frequent 
in  the  choruBes  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace,  as.  for  example, 
Gralo  Pyrria  sub  imtro.  The  extant  titles  of  his  plays  amount  to  eiglil^ 
een,  which  Meineke  reduces  to  fiileen.  The  fragments  of  Pherecrates 
are  given,  with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  Riinkel,  and  also  by  Meineke,  Coniic. 
Grtce.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  87,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

YUl.  Plato  Ijo^ai'),*  of  Athens,  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  tlie  old  com- 
edy, was  contemporary  with  Pherecrates  and  the  others  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  flourished  from  B.C.  4S8  to  389.  From  the  language 
of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  large  number  of  fragments  which  are 
preserved,  it  is  evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popularity  to 
those  of  Aristophanes.  Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and 
a  combination  of  the  vigor  of  the  old  comedy,  with  the  greater  elegance 
of  the  middle  and  the  new,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Though  many 
oi:  his  plays  had  no  pohtical  reference  at  all,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  kept 
up  the  spirit  of  the  old  comedy  in  Ma  attacks  on  the  corruptions  and  cor- 
rupt persons  of  his  age.    Among  the  chief  objects  of  hia  attacks  were  the 
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demagoguea  Cfeon,  Hyperholus,  Cleophon,  and  the  oiators  Cephalus  and 
Archinns,  fur,  mie'  AriatopliaiieE,  he  regarded  the  art  of  rhetoric  as  one 
of  Hie  wofst  purees  of  miachief  to  the  commonwealth.  Plato  seems  to 
have  been  b]*-of  the  moat  diligent  of  the  old  comic  poets.  Suidas  gives 
the  titles  of  thdi^of  hia  dramas,  to  wbieli  numher  another  is  to  be  added, 
not  mentioned 'fiy:  the  lexicographer.  The  fragments  of  Plato  are  given 
by  Cohet,  Amsterdam,  1840,  and  also  by  Meinelte,  Comic,  Grac.  Frag., 
vol.  i,',  p.  367,  s'eqq.,  cd.  tain. 

IX.  PhilonIdes  {'iiKavlStis),  an  Athenian,  better  known  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  Hie  literary  history  of  Aristophanes  than  from  his 
comic  productions.  It  is  generally  stated  that  Philonides  was  an  actor 
of  Aristophanes,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to  Calhstra- 
tus  his  chief  characters ;  bnt  the  best  modem  critics  have  shown  that 
this  is  an  erroneons  statement,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
several,  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in  the  names  of 
Callistratus  and  Philonides.'  The  fragments  of  Philonides  are  given  by 
MeinekeJ  Come.  Grac.  Frag.,  vol.  i,,  p.  156,  seqq.,  ed.  mill. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
FOURTH  OB  ATTIC  PEEIOB  — so; 


I.  Wb  havealready  stated  that  comedy  was  earliest  brought  to  some- 
thing like  perfection  in  Sicily.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  principal  comic  pools  of  the  Sicilian  school 
before  proceeding  to  the  writers  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy  of  the 
Athenians.  The  flourishing  period  of  Sicilian  comedy  was  that  in  which 
Phormia,  Eplchtmiaif,  and  Diitoloekus  wrote  for  the  stage.  To  these  may 
be  added,  though  not  coming  strictly  under  the  denomination  of  a  comic 
poet,  Sopkrim,  the  composer  of  Mimet. 

II.  Phoehis  {*ipnts),'  less  correctly  Phobmus  (♦dpfios),'  came  originally 
from  Mrenalus  in  Arcadia,  and,  having  removed  to  Sicily,  became  intimate 
with  G^lon,  whose  children  he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  both  under  Gelon  and  Hiero  his  brother,  who  succeeded  B.C.  478. 
Though  liie  matter  has  been  called  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  person  who  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with 
Epicharmus  as  one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a  particular  form 
of  it.  We  have  the  names  of  eight  comedies  written  by  bim,  in  Suidas, 
who  also  states  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  actors  with  robes 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  to  ornament  the  stage  with  skms  dyed  pur- 
pie— as  drapery,  it  may  be  presumed.  From  the  titles  of  the  plays,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  he  selected  the  same  mythological  subjects  as  Epi- 
charmus.' 
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III.  EpiOHARMue  ('EirfxnpMi>')i  tlie  chief  comic  poet  among  the  Doriana, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  B.C.  540.  At  tlie  age  of  three  months, 
he  was  carried  to  Megara,  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to  the  account  pre- 
served by  Suidas,  he  went  thither  at  a  much  later  period,  with  Cadmus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cos,  when  the  latter  resigned  his  power  and  emigrated  to 
that  island,  about  B.C.  488.  Thence  be  removed  to  ^racuse,  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Megara,  when  the  latter  city  was  destroyed  by  Ge- 
lon  (B.C.  484  or  483).  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
was  prolonged  throughout  the  reign  of  Hiero,  at  whose  court  Epicharaius 
associated  with  the  other  great  writers  of  tlie  time,  and  among  them  witli 
iGschylus,  who  seems  to  have  had  soine  influence  on  his  dramatic  oourse.' 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (B.C.  450),  or,  according  to  Lucian,"  ninety- 
seven  (B.C.  443).  Epioharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  Ms  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and 
metaphysical.  He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  time  his  father's  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  commence  writing 
comedies  until  his  removal  to  Syracuse.' 

Comedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  for  some  time  existed  at 
Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  near  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  the  latter  of  which  two  towns  disputed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of  comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the 
Sicihan  Megara,  before  Epieharmus,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with  Phormis,  who  gave  it  a  new 
character,  and  introduced  a  regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies 
is  differently  stated  at  53  or  at  86.  There  are  still  extant  thirty-five  titles. 
The  m^ority  of  them  refer  to  mythological  subjects,  that  is,  travesties 
of  the  heroic  myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  resembled  the 
satyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But,  besides  mythology,  Epieharmus 
wrote  pieces  on  other  subjects,  poUtical  and  moral,  relating  to  manners 
and  customs,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  to  personal  character.  Those, 
however,  of  his  comedies  which  belong  to  the  last  head  are  rather  feneral 
than  individual,  and  resembled  the  writmgs  of  the  new  comedy,  so  that 
when  the  ancient  writers  enumerated  him  among  the  poets  of  the  old 
comed^f,  they  must  be  understood  as  referring  rather  to  his  antiquity  in 
point  of  time,  than  to  any  close  resemblance  between  his  works  and  those 
oftheoldAtticcomedians,  Aconsiderable  number  of  fragments  remain.' 
MiiUer  has  observed  that  the  painted  vases  of  Lower  Italy  often  enable 
us  to  gain  a  complete  and  vivid  idea  of  those  tJieatrieal  representations 
of  which  the  plays  of  Epieharmus  are  the  type. 

The  style  of  his  pieces  appears  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
broad  buffoonery  which  distinguished  Uie  old  Megarian  comedy,  and  of 
the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher.  His  language 
was  remarkably  elegant ;  he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  epithets ;  bis 
plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with  yp^^m,  or  philosoph- 
ical and  moral  maxims,  and  long  speculative  discoarses,  on  the  instinct 
of  animals,  for  example.  In  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  ancients^I_maybe_enough  to  refer  to  the  notices  of  him  by 
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Plato  and  Cicero.  It  is  singalar,  however,  that  he  had  no  successor  in 
hia  peculiar  style  of  comedy,  except  hia  son  or  disciple  Dinolochus.  He 
had,  however,  distinguished  imitatora  in  other  times  and  countries.  Plants- 
us,  for  instance,  is  said  by  Horace  to  have  made  him  his  model,  "  Plaul- 
ua  ad  exemplar  Sicwli  properare  Epicharmi.'"  The  parasite,  which  forms 
so  conspicuous  a  character  in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  fivst  found 

The  fragments  of  Epicharmus  are  printed  in  the  collections,  of  Morel- 
iius,  Senientia  Vet.  Comic.,  Paris,  1653,  8vo;  of  Herteiius,  CoUecl.  Frag. 
Comic.,  Basa,  iseo,  8vo ;  ofH.  Stephena,  Poe»ia  FMlosophiea,  1573,  3vo; 
of  Grotiiia,  Excerpt,  ex  Trag.  et  Com.,  Paris,  1626,  4to ;  by  Ahrens,  in  his 
Oe  iMigv^  Griecis  lHakctk,-fo\.ii.,p.  435,  sejy.;  and  separately  by  Kros&- 
man,  Harlem,  1834.  Additions  have  been  made  by  Welelter  {Zeilechrift 
far  die  Alterthwnaw.,  1835,  p.  1133)  and  others.  The  most  important  mod- 
ern work  on  Epicharmus  is  that  of  Grysar,  Be  Barimsinm  Conucdia,  Colon., 
1828.     The  second  volume,  however,  containing  the  fragments,  has  nev- 


IV.  DiNoLocHDS  {^fivihoxis),  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple  of  Epicharmus. 
He  lived  about  B.C.  488,  and  wrote  fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
about  which  we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them  were  on 
mythological  subjects." 

V.  SopHHoN  {S^ippoiv),'  of  Syracuse,  was  the  principal  writer,  and,  in  one 
sense,  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  composition  called  the  Mime  (jiT/uts), 
which  was  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  comedy.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460-430.  When  Sophron  is  called  the  inventor  of 
mimes,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  compo- 
sition a  species  of  amnsement,  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment,  had  practiced  from  time  imme- 
morial at  their  public  festivals.  Whether  the  term  fiT^ios  originally  in- 
clude?  any  kind  of  imitation  without  words,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed 1  but  it  is  clear  that  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  ethical,  that  is, 
they  eshibited  not  only  incident,  but  characters.  Moreover,  as  is  unphed 
in  the  very  fact  of  their  bemg  a  literarycomposition,  words  were  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  actors,  though  still  quite  in  subordination  to  their  ges- 
tures ;  and  ui  proportion  as  the  spoken  part  of  the  performance  was  in- 
creased, ttie  mimi  would  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  comedy.  Of  all 
such  representations  instrumental  music  appears  to  have  formed  an  es- 
sential part. 

One  feature  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  which  formed  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  rhythm. 
There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  determining  whether  they  were  in 
mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and  prose,  or  in  prose  with  a  peculiar 
rhythmical  movement,  bnt  no  metrical  arrangement.  Snidas  expressly 
8tat«s  that  they  were  in  prose  (KaraKoyiiSTiv);''  and  the  existing  trag- 
monts  conlirm  the  general  truth  of  this  assertion,  for  they  defy  all  at- 
1  5pis(.,U.,  1,5a.  s  SvM.,s.v.;  Grj/Jor,  Deflw,  c™.,  p,8I. 
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tempts  at  scansion.  Nevertheleaa,  they  frequently  fall  into  a  sort  of 
rhythmical  cadence  or  awing,  which  is  different  from  the  rhythm  of  or- 
dinary prose.'  This  prosaic  structure  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  has  given 
rise  to  a  douht  whether  they  were  ever  intended  for  public  exhibition,  a 
doubt  -which  ought  never  to  have  been  entertained.  The  dialect  of  So- 
phron  is  the  old  Doric,  interspersed  with  Sicilian  peculiarities.  The  char- 
acter of  these  compositions,  as  we  have  said  above,  appears  to  have  been 
ethical ;  that  is,  the  scenes  represented  were  those  of  ordinary  life,  and 
the  language  employed  was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  char- 
acters of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment, but  also  for  the  instrnetion  of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Sophron,  a  fact  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  sound  philosophy  in  these  productions,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  the  mimes  known  at  Athens.  The  serious  pur- 
pose which  was  aimed  at  in  the  works  of  Sophron,  was  always,  as  in  the 
Attic  comedy,  clothed  under  a  sportive  form ;  and  it  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined that  sometimes  the  latter  element  prevailed  even  to  the  extent  of 
grossness,  as  some  of  the  estant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
comedy  combine  to  prove.'  The  best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  So- 
phron is  by  Ahrens,  De  Grout  lAngua  Dialectis.  They  have  also  been 
collected  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Classical  Joumal  for  1811,  No.  8,  p.  380,  seqq., 
and  more  fully  in  the  JMuseum  Criticum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  840,  seqq.,  Cambridge, 


CHAPTJCR  XXIX. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— coniinuni. 

I.  EuButus  (EltflotpAoi)  was  3  very  distinguished  poet  of  the  middlreom- 
edy,  and  flourished  about  B,  C.  376.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mytholog- 
ical subjects.  Several  of  them  contamed  parodies  of  passages  from  the 
tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Euripides.  There  are  a  few  instances 
of  his  attacking  eminent  individuals  by  name,  as  Philocrates,  Oydias,  Oal- 
limedon,  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Callistratas,  He  some- 
times ridiculed  classes  of  persons,  as  the  Thebans  in  his  'An-uiini.  His 
language  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  generally  pure,  containing  few  words 
which  are  not  found  in  writers  of  the  best  period.  Like  Antiphanes,  he 
was  extensively  pillaged  by  later  poets,  as,  for  example,  by  Alexis,  Ophe- 
lion,  and  Ephippua.  Suidas  gives  the  number  of  his  plays  at  104,  of  which 
there  are  extant  more  than  50  titles.'  The  fragments  of  Eubulus  are 
given  by  Meineke,  Cmtk.  Grcec.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p,  594,  seqg.,  ed.  min. 

II.  Abaeob  CApap^s),  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  first  introduced  to  pub- 
lic notice  by  his  lather  as  the  principal  actor  in  the  second  Plutus, 
B.C.  388,  the  last  play  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  m  his  own  name. 
The  father  wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KiSkhAds  and  the  AloKoalsuv 
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which  were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Araros,'  probably  very  soon  after 
the  aboye  date.  Araros  first  eshibited  in  iiis  own  name,  B.C.  375."  He 
is  charged  with  frigidity  by  Alexis,"  who,  however,  was  his  rival.  Soidas 
mentions  sis  comedies  of  his.  The  fragments  are  given  in  Meineke, 
Comic.  Gi/cc.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  630,  seqq.,  ed.  rain. 

III.  AKASiNDEiDKE  ("AmJio/SplSii!)  was  the  son  of  Anaxander,  a  native 
of  Camirua,  in  Rhodes.  He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  B.C.  378,  and 
89  years  later  he  was  present,- and  probably  exhibited  at  the  games  cele- 
brated by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem.*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  made  love-intrij;ues  a  prominent  part 
of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  wholennmber  of  his  comedies  be- 
ing sixty.five.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays 
in  anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of  thirty-three.'  The 
fragments  are  given  by  Memeke,  Frag.  Comic.  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p,  574,  seqq., 
ed.  mill. 

IV.  Antiphanes  {'An-i^tij^j)  was  the  most  highly-esteemed  writer  of  the 
middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexia,  who  shared  that  honor  with  him.  He 
was  bom  about  B.C.  404,  and  died  B.C.  330.  The  parentage  and  birth- 
place of  Antiphanes  are  doabtful.  As  his  birth-place  are  mentioned  Cioa 
on  the  Propontis,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Larissa ;  but  the  last  statement 
deserves  little  credit.'  The  fragments  which  remain  of  his  pieces  prove 
that  Atheneeus  was  right  in  praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language, 
though  he  uses  some  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older 
writers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived, 
for  his  plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  865,  on  the  least 
to  360.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of  about  130.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  some  of  the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers,  for  tlie 
grammarians  fsequently  confound  him  with  other  comic  poets.  Some  of 
his  plays  were  on  mythological  subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particu- 
lar persons,  others  to  ehiiaeters,  personal,  professional,  and  national, 
while  others  seem  to  have  been  wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of 
private  life.'  The  fragments  of  Antiphanes  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag. 
Comic.  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p.  491,  aeqq.,  ed.  min. 

V.  NicosTBATue  {NutiioTpoToj),  the  youugflst  of  the  three  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, called  by  some  Philetarus.  He  is  ranked  by  Atheneeus  express- 
ly among  the  poets  of  the  middle  comedy ,=  though  some  of  his  pieces,  as, 
for  instance,  the  'Opwflew^t,  belonged  rather  to  the  new  comedy.  Some 
of  the  characters  also  which  he  introduced  in  other  dramas  demonstrate 
the  same.  In  his  Bmri'tf!^  he  introduced  a  boasting  soldier ;°  in  his  Taic- 
wT^s,  an  avaricious  money-lender,  and  a  vaunting  cook.  Photius  has 
got  a  story  that  Nicostratus,  through  unrequited  love,  leaped  off  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock.  The  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  plays  have  come  down  tons." 
The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag.  Comic.  Griec.,  vol.  i,,  p.  633, 
teqq.,  ed.  min. 

•  ATe.adFMt.,lv.,Beklier.  '  Smd,,a,v.  '  Aihm.,m.,p.  153,  £. 
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VI.  Alexis  <'AA.e|ii)  was  a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Magna  Grsecia,  but  ad- 
mitted subsequently  to  tlie  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  uncle  andinstruetor  of  Menander,' waslMithaljout  B.C.  394,and]ired 
to  the  age  of  106.'  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. =  According  to  Plutarch,  lie  expired  upon  the 
stage  while  being  crowned  as  victor.*  By  the  old  grammarians  he  is 
commonly  called  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  fragments  and  titles 
of  many  of  his  plays  confirm  this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  was  contemporary  with  Philippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  and 
Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  show  that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which 
would  be  classed  with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  reniarkably 
prolific  writer.  Siiidas.  says  he  wrote  345  plays,  and  the  titles  of  US 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  some  of  his  pieces  he  ridiculed  Plato,  in  oth- 
ers he  satirized  Demosthenes.  As  might  have  been  espected  in  a  person 
who  wrote  so  much,  the  same  passage  frequently  occurred  in  several 
plays ;  nor  did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other  poets,  as,  fo[ 
example,  from  Eubulus.  His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by  Athenteus,' 
whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  estant  fragments.  His  plays  were 
frequently  translated  by  the  Roman  writers.'  A  considerable  list  of  pe- 
culiar words  and  forms  employed  by  him  is  furnished  by  Meinelte,'  who 
has  also  given  the  fragments  of  his  pieces,  Frag.  Comic.  Grtcc,  vol.  ii., 
p.  «88,  stqq.,  ed.  min. 


OHAPTER  XXX. 
FOUHTH  OK  ATTIC  PEBIOD— cw 


I,  PhilipfIdeb  (*iAn™3)ji),  of  Athens,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  six 
principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  these  sis  being  Philemon,  Menander, 
Diphilus,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  ApoUodoms.  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  335.  Phihppides  seems  to  have  deserved  the  rank  assigned  him,  as 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  He  attacked  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  the  age,  defended  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use  of 
personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  old  comedy.* 
PLulareh  eulogizes  him  highly.'  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unespected  victory.  It  appears  from  Sellius  that 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  by 
Suidas  at  forty-five;  there  are  fifteen  tiUea  ejctant.  Someof  the  ancient 
critics  charge  Philippides  with  infringing  upon  the  purity  of  the  Attic  di- 
alect, and  Meineke  produces  several  words  from  his  fragments  as  exam- 
ples. The  fragments  are  given  by  the  scholar  just  mentioned.  Frag. 
Comic.  Grtec.,yo\.  ii.,  p.  1116,  seqq.,  ed.  min." 

II.  Phu-Suon  (^i\lifiav),^'  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  new 
I  Said.,  a,  V.  '  Fhit.,  Defect,  ft-ac.,  p,  420,  B.  a  irteji.,  viii.,  p.SM. 
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comedy,  ranking  next  lo  Menandei*.  He  was  the  eon  of  Damon,  and  a 
native  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia ;  or,  according  to  some,  of  Syracuse.  He  came 
to  Athena  at  an  early  age,  and  tliere  auteequently  receired  the  rights  of 
eitizenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  whom,  however,  he  long  survived,  having  lived  nearly  100 
years.  The  manner  of  his  death  ia  difibrently  velat«d ;  some  ascribing 
it  to  excessive  laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident,'  otliers  to  joy  at  ob- 
taining a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest ;'  while  another  story  represents 
him  as  quietly  cailed  away  by  the  goddesses,  whom  he  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  representation  of  liis  last  and  best  work. 
Philemon  is  regarded  by  some  modem  scholars  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
new  comedy  in  order  of  time,  a  place,  however,  which  we  have  preferred, 
with  others,  aasigning  to  Phihppides.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Philemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater 
favorite  with  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his  rival  in  the  dramat- 
ic contests,'  Geliius  ascribes  these  victeries  to  the  use  of  unfair  influ- 
ence, and  tells  us  that  Menander  was  accustomed  to  ask  Philemon  him- 
self whether  he  did  not  blush  when  he  conquered  him.  We  have  other 
proofs  of  the  rivalry  between  Menander  and  Pliilemon  in  the  identity  of 
some  of  their  titles, 

Philemon  was,  however,  sometimes  defeated ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
on  one  such  occasion  he  went  into  exile  for  a  time.*  At  all  events,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  East,  either  from  this  cause  or  by  the  de- 
sire of  King  Ptolemy,  who  appears  to  have  invited  him  to  Alexandrea ; 
and  to  this  journey  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  his  adventure  with 
Magaa,  tyrant  of  Gyrene,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Philemon 
had  ridiculed  Magas  for  his  want  of  learning,  in  a  comedy,  copies  of  which 
he  took  pains  to  circulate ;  and  the  anival  of  the  poet  at  Cyrene,  whith- 
er he  was  driven  by  a  storm,  furnished  the  king  with  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  contemptuous  revenge,  by  ordering  a  soldier  to  touch  the  poet's 
throat  with  a  naked  sword,  and  then  to  retire  politely  without  hurting 
him ;  after  which  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  set  of  child's  playthii^s, 
and  then  dismissed  hun." 

Philemon  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  Menander  in  the  liveliness  of 
his  dialogue,  for  his  plays  were  considered,  on  account  of  their  more  con- 
nected arguments  and  longer  periods,  better  fltted  for  reading  than  for 
acting.'  The  extant  &agments  display  much  liveliness,  wit,  elegance, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  life.  His  fevorite  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  love-intrigues,  and  his  characters  were  the  standing  ones  of  the  new 
comedy,  with  which  Plautus  and  Terence  have  made  us  familiar.  The 
jest  upon  Magas,  already  mentioned,  is  a  proof  that  the  personal  satire 
which  formed  the  ohief  characteristic  of  the  old  comedy  was  not  entirely 
relinquished  in  the  new.  The  number  of  Pliilemon's  piays  was  ninety- 
seven.  The  extant  titles,  after  the  doubtful  and  spurious  ones  are  re- 
jected, amorait  to  about  fifty-three ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
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them  should  be  assigned  to  the  younger  Philemon.'  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  pruited,  with  those  of  Menander,  by  Memeke,  Berhn,  1823, 
8vo,  and  in  his  Frag.  Comic.  Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  gsi,  segq.,  ed.  min.  They 
are  given  also  by  Dubner,  at  the  end  of  the  Aristophanes  in  Didot's  Bih- 
holkeca  Graca,  Paris,  1839.     (Cf.  editions  of  Meiiander  on  p.  336.) 

III.  Menandkk  (Mhopdpos),'  of  Athens,  the  most  dietingoished  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  was  bom  B.C.  343,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
auooesaors  of  Alexander,  His  father,  Diopithes,  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian forces  on  the  HeUespont  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.  Alexte,  the 
comic  poet,  was  (he  raiele  of  Menander,  on  the  father's  side ;  and  we 
may  naturally  suppose  that  the  yomig  Menander  derived  from  his  uncle 
his  faate  for  the  comie  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him  in  its  ruJes  of 
composition.  His  character  must  have  been  greatly  influenced  and  formed 
by  his  intimacy  with  Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  former 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend.  His  taste  and  sym- 
pathies were  altogether  with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  and  in  an  epi- 
gram he  declared  that "  as  Themistodes  rescued  Greece  from  slavery  so 
did  Epicurus  from  anreason."=  From  Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  have  denved  much  of  that  skdi  in  the  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  XapoKriipfs  of  the  philosopher,  and 
which  formed  the  great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  His  mas- 
ter's attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort  he  not  only  imitated, 
but,  as  was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyous  spirit,  and  a 
serene  and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  u.  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  ef- 
femmacy.  The  moral  character  of  Menander  is  defended  by  modem 
writers  agamst  the  aspersions  of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  ranch  is  cer- 
tam,  that  his  comedies  contam  nothing  ofiensive,  at  least  to  the  taste  of 
his  own  and  the  foUowing  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  admitted, 
as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private  banquets. 

Of  the  actual  events  of  Menander's  life  we  know  but  little.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Demetrius  Phaiereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  bun  by  admiration  of  his  works.'  This  intimacy  was  attended, 
however,  with  danger  as  well  as  with  honor,  for  when  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  was  expeUed  from  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Menander  be- 
came a  mark  for  the  pubhc  informers,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death 
but  for  the  intercession  of  Telesphoms,  the  son-in-law  of  Demetrius  • 
The  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one 
of  his  admirers ;  and  he  invited  tlie  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandrea ;  but 
Menander  seems  to  have  declined  the  pwrfTered  honor.'  Suidas  mentions 
some  letters  to  Ptolemy  as  among  the  worlts  of  Menander. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  dilTerently  stated.  The  same  inscription  which 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth,  adds  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years 
in  the  archonship  of  Philippus,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter' 
Chnton  shows  that  these  statements  refer  to  the  year  B.C.  393-1  ■  but  to 
make  up  the  fifty-two  years,  we  must  reckon  in  both  extremes,  343  and 
391.    The  date  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius,  by  the  anonymous  writer  on 
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comedy,  who  adds  that  Menander  died  at  Athens ;  by  ApoUodotus  ;•  and 
by  Aulua  GeUius."  Respecting  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  that  we  know 
is  that  an  old  commentator  on  Ovid'  applies  the  hne  "  ComicKs  iti  maJtis 
periit  dam  luthat  in  iwuiu"  to  Menander,  andteUs  ns  that  he  was  drowned 
whUe  swimming  in  the  harbor  of  Pirteeua,  and  we  learn  from  Aleiphron* 
that  Menander  had  an  estate  at  that  place.  He  was  buried  by  the  road 
leading  ont  of  Piraeus  toward  Athens.  There  ace  two  epigrams  npon 
him  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as  a  poet,  his  pubhc  dramatic  ca- 
reer, during  his  hfetime,  was  not  eminently  suocessfnl ;  for,  though  he 
composed  upward  of  a  hundred  comedies,  he  gained  the  prise  only  eight 
times '  His  preference  for  elegant  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse 
jesting  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  common  people  as  his  principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said, 
moreover,  as  we  have  akeady  remarked,  to  have  used  unfair  means  of 
gainmg  popularity.'  Menander  appears,  however,  to  have  borne  tlie  pop- 
nlar  neglect  very  lightly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority. 
The  Athenians  erected  his  statue  In  the  theatre ;  but  this  was  an  honor 
too  often  conferred  upon  very  indifferent  poets  to  be  of  much  value :  in- 
deed, according  to  Pausanias,  he  was  the  only  distinguished  comic  poet 
of  all  whose  statues  had  a  place  there.'  The  neglect  of  Menander's  con- 
temporaries, however,  has  been  amply  compensated  by  his  posthumous 
fame.  His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,"  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  new  comedy,  and  on  an  equahty  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  various  kinds  of  poetry.  The  grammarian  Aristophanes  assigned  him 
the  second  place  among  all  writers,  after  Homer  alone ;'  and  to  the  same 
grammarian  is  ascribed  the  happy  saying,  'Q  M^rai^pt,  koI  ^(*,  ir^rfpos  ip' 
iliiiv  irphfpoy  iniiiiiraro  i"  "  O  Menander  and  life,  which  one  of  you,  pray, 
first  imitated  (the  other)  r'  Among  the  Romans,  besides  the  fact  that 
their  comedy  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  plays  of  Menander,  we  have  the 
celebrated  phrase  of  Julius  C«sar,  who  addresses  Terence  as  "  dimidiale 
Jfenaniisr,""  OT  "  halved  Menander."  The  imitations  of  Menander  are  at 
once  a  proof  of  his  reputation,  and  an  aid  in  appreciating  his  poetic  char- 
acter. Among  the  Greeks,  Aleiphron  and  I.ueian^'  were,  in  various  de- 
grees, indebted  to  his  comedies.  Among  the  Romans,  C»ciUus,  Afranius, 
and  more  particularly  Terence,  are  well  known  to  have  drawn  largely  on 
his  rich  stores. 

Menander  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  with  which  he  threw  into 
single  verses  or  short  sentences  the  masims  of  that  practicai  wisdom  in 
the  affiiirs  of  common  life  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  new 
comedy.  Various  "Anthologies"  of  such  sentences  were  compiled  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  from  his  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant  a  very 

1  Jj..iui.0eJi.,svil.,4.  >xvll„ai.  3/i«,5ra.  '%B<.,ii„4. 

».iul.Oe!l.,IvU..4.  'Id.B.  1  Poms.,  i., 21,1. 

s  Cam-  ifoi'  "  A"^->  P-  3S4,  B.      -  '  »™*.  A«al.,  vol.  ui.,  p.  SM, 
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interesting  specimen,  in  the  collection  of  several  hundred  lines,  under  the 
title  of  yraiiiu  fuivia'Ti.x'"-  The  number  of  Menander's  comedies  is  stated 
at  a  few  more  than  a  hundred ;  105,  108,  and  109,  according  to  different 
authorities.'  We  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  only  one  of  the  plays, 
namely,  the  'Opyfl,  which  was  brought  out  in  B.C.  321,  when  Menander 
was  only  in  his  twenty.first  year.  We  have  fragments  of  or  references 
t«  plays,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  ninety  titles.  There  are  also  about 
500  fragments  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places.  To  these 
mast  be  added  the  yv&tiai  liovianxoi,  some  passages  of  the  yimfiai  (or  o-fry- 
Kpwis)  MetiySpoa  Knl  *iAi<rTiaji'ot,  and  two  epigrams,  one  in  the  Greet  An- 
thology, and  one  in  the  Latin  version  of  Ausonius.'  Of  the  letters  to 
Ptolemy,  which  Suidas  mentions,  nothing  survives,  and  it  may  fairly  he 
doubted  whether  they  were  not,  like  the  so-called  letters  of  other  great 
men  of  antiquity,  the  productions  of  the  later  rhetoricians.  Suidas  as- 
cribes to  him  some  orations,  a  statement  of  which  there  is  no  confirma- 
tion ;  hut  Quintilian  tells  ns  that  some  ascribed  the  orations  of  Charisius 
to  Menander.'  There  were  several  commentaries  on  Menander  among 
Qie  ancients,  and  one  in  particular  hy  the  grammarian  Aristophanes,  whose 
admiration  of  the  poet  we  have  already  mentioned. 

edltlDDfi  of  Ihe  poet,  was  tbe  foUowing ;  Meamtdri  6t  Phiiemonis  iteftp^wiff,  qvotquot  repe- 
rire  potumuM,  cum  nohs  Hug.  GrDlii  et  foi.  Clmd,  Amst.,  1106,  Bvo.  This  edition  was 
reprinwd  Iq  1733, 1758, 1771,  and  17!7,  bill  liasheen  very  eenersllj  condemned,  lis  only 
merit  is  that  it  gare  occasion  to  Bentlej's  emendatiane  on  323  passages  of  itie  h-ag- 
menls.    {Cf.  JfmiifsLift  o/SHiHej(,p.  211.)    Since  Iho  pnblicatlomJr  tbat  work  there 

place  in  Ibe  various  oollecUons  of  the  gnomic  poels,  ualll  Ihe  appearance  of  Meineke's 
XaumOri  el  FMlemonia  Baiqvia,  Berol.,  182S,  Sto.  This  adniiralile  edition  contains, 
besides  Ihe  fragmenls,  dissertaliona  oallieliTes  and  wrillnjBOfllie  two  poets,  and  also 
Benlley's  emendations  of  Ihe  A-agmenta.  The  ftagments  were  reprinted  by  Melne&s 
(With  the  annotations  somewhat  oondonaed),  in  bis  larger  (1841)  and  smaller  {184T> 
editions  of  the  FragmaUa  Comiconan  Grormrum.  In  the  larger  edition  they  are  given 
In  vol.  lY,|  p.  69,  aeqq-,  in  'he  smaller,  p,  867,  legq.,  vol.  ii.    Meineke's  collection  has 

men,  to  the  Aristopfi^HteB  of  Dldot'a  BiHietheca,  Paris,  1839.* 

IV.  DiPHiLUB  (AiipAos),  a  contemporary  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope.'  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  one  hundred  plays,  and 
sometimes  to  have  acted  himself.  Though,  in  point  of  tune,  Diphilus  be- 
longed to  the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had  more  of  the 
character  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown,  among  other  indications,  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for  his  plays,  and 
by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho,* 
His  language  is  simple  and  elegant,  but  contains,  at  the  same  time,  many 
departures  from  Attic  purity.  The  Roman  comic  poets  borrowed  largely 
from  Diphilus,  The  Casino  ofPlantus  is  a  translation  of  his  KAnpoi,i«™i.' 
His  Suwnrrrfj^o'KoiTes  was  translated  by  Plautus  m  the  lost  play  of  the 

'  Swd.,  3.  V. ;  AjKn.,  Be  Com.,  v.J.ii.i  DDniK.ra.  7'iT™(.,p.7S3i  Aal.0elL,j.yll.,4. 
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CoiamorieiUea,  and  was  partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelphi.'  The 
Rwdens  of  Plautua  is  also  a  translation  of  a  play,'  but  tlie  title  of  the  Greek 
piece  is  not  known.  The  fragments  of  Diphilua  are  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Grac,  vol.  ii,,  p.  1066,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

V.  PosiDippus  (XioatiSivros)  was  a  native  of  Cassandrea,  in  Macedonia, 
and  one  of  the  six  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy.'  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Menander,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
S80,  so  that  his  time  falls  just  at  the  era  in  Greek  literary  history  which 
is  marked  hy  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns.'  Of  the  events  in 
the  poet's  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  his  portrait  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
beautiful  sitting  statue  in  the  Vatican,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
statue  of  Menander,  is  esteemed  by  Winckelraann  and  others  as  among 
the  finest  works  of  Greek  sculpture  that  have  come  down  to  us.'  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  wrote  forty  plays,  of  which  eighteen  titles  are  pre- 
served. In  his  language  Meineke  has  detected  some  new  words,  and  old 
words  in  new  senses,  totally  unknown  to  the  best  Attic  writers.  Gellius 
mentions  him  among  the  Greek  comedians  who  were  imitated  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  seems  from  the  titles  that  some  of  his  plays  were  of  a 
licentious  character.  Tlie  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Grac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1141,  seqq.,  ed.  rniit.' 

Tl.  Apollodokus  i'AjTofJJSapos),  a  native  of  Caryatus,  in  Eubcea,  was 
the'Iast  in  the  canon  of  the  six  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phm-mio.  According  to 
Suidas,  Apollodorus  wrote  forty-seven  comedies,  and  gained  the  prize 
five  times.  We  know  the  titles  and  possess  fragments  of  several  of  his 
plays.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grac,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  1101,  seijq.,  ed.  mjn.' 


I.  The  drama  was  so  well  adapted  to  reflect  the  thoughts  and  feeUigs 
of  the  people  of  Attica  in  the  mirror  of  poetry,  that  other  sorts  of  metric- 
al composition  fell  comparatively  into  the  background,  and  for  the  pHblto 
in  general  assumed  the  character  rather  of  isolated  and  momentary  grat- 
ifications than  of  a  poetic  expression  of  prevaihng  sentiments  and  prin- 

II,  Still,  however,  some  names  occur  well  deserving  of  mention,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  departments  oi  Elegiac  and  Epie  verse,  and  to  a  brief 
.consideration  of  these  we  will  devote  the  present  chapter,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  more  enlarged  field  of  prose  composition. 

I  Ternd.,  Pnt  A^lph.,  10.  '  FUmt.,  Rud.  Proi.,  36. 

=  Jb™.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxi.  '  CUniiia,  Fait,  HeU,,  ».  a. 

s  Fiic™ii.Mtts.  Pjo-Cton.,vol.iii..  p.  16,  »SM-;  Whckelmana,Vorla'{f.ii^ii'id,,v.iy., 
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III.  The  Elegy  still  cuiitinued.  a  fevorite  poetical  amusement  while 
Attic  literature  flourished ;  it  remained  true  to  one  of  its  particular  desig- 
nations, to  enliven  the  banquet  and  to  shed  the  gentle  hght  of  a  higher 
poetic  feeling  over  the  convivialities  of  the  feast.  Consequently,  tie 
fragments  ofelegies  belonging  to  this  period,  by  low  of  Chios,  DioNvsitra 
of  Athens,  Edenus,  the  sophist,  of  Paros,  and  Csitias  of  Athens,  all  speak 
much  of  wine,  of  the  proper  mode  of  drinking,  of  dancing  and  singing  at 
banquets,  of  the  cotf  abus-game,  which  young  people  were  then  so  fond  of, 
and  of  other  thuigs  of  the  sameMnd,  and  they  took  as  their  subject  the 
joys  of  the  banquet,  and  the  right  measure  to  be  observed  at  it.' 

IV.  This  elegiac  poetry  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  we  should  enjoy 
ourselves  in  society,  combining  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  with  intellect- 
ual gratifications,  and  not  forgetting  our  higher  callmg  in  the  midst  of 
such  enjoyments.  As,  however,  the  thoughts  easily  passed  from  the 
festal  hoard  to  the  general  social  and  pohtical  interests  of  the  tjmes,  the 
elegy  had  pohtical  features  also,  and  statesmen  often  expressed  in  this 
form  their  opinions  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  Greece  in  general, 
and  for  the  different  republics  in  particular.  This  must  have  been  the 
case  with  the  elegies  of  Dionysius,  who  was  a  considerable  statesman 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  led  the  Athenians  who  settled  at  Thurit  in 
the  great  Hellenic  migration  to  tliat  place. 

V.  The  poUtical  tendency  appeared  still  more  clearly  in  the  elegies  of 
Chikae,  the  son  of  Calljesohrus,  in  which  he  said  bluntly  that  he  had 
recommended  in  the  pubUc  assembly  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recaUed, 
and  had  dranTi  up  the  decree.  The  predilection  for  Lacedimon,  which 
Critias  had  imbibed  as  one  of  the  Eupatrids,  and  as  a  ftiend  of  Socrates, 
declares  itself  In  his  commendations  of  the  old  customs  which  the  Spar- 
tans kept  up  at  their  banquets.' 

VI.  From  this  elegiac  poetry,  however,  which  was  cultivated  in  the 
circle  of  Attic  training,  we  must  carefuUy  distinguish  the  elegies  of  Ab- 
TiMACHua,^  which  we  may  term  a  revival  of  the  love-sorrows  of  Mimner- 
mus.  Antimachus  was  a  native  of  Claros.  He  is  usually,  however, 
called  a  Colopbonian,  probably  only  because  Claros  belonged  to  the  do- 
minion of  Colophon.  He  flourished  durmg  the  latter  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.'  Antimachus  was  in  general  a  reviver  of  ancient  poetry- 
one  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  stream  oftlie  new-fasbioned  literature,' 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  studies,  and  on  that  very  account 
found  little  sympathy  among  the  people  of  his  own  time,  as,  indeed,  a|>- 
pears  from  the  well-known  story  that,  when  he  was  reciting  his  ThO^ 
all  his  audience  left  the  room,  with  the  single  exception  of  Plato,  then  a 
young  man.'  This  want  of  sympathy,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  The- 
bais  at  least,  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  voinminous  nature 
of  his  poem,  since  we  are  told  that  he  had  spun  out  his  work  so  much, 
that  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  his  seven  heroes  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
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Thebes."  According  fo  Quiiitilian,  Antimachus  was  unauceeasful  in  his 
description  of  passion,  his  works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient 
fn  arrangement.'  His  style  also  had  not  the  simple  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  borrowed  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms." 

Bot  the  wm-lt  which  brings  him  nnder  the  present  head  was  his  elegiac 
poem  called  l^/de,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  Lydian 
maid  of  that  name,  whom  Antimachus  bad  loved  and  early  lost.  This 
elegy  was  very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  It  was  very  long,  and  consisted 
of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the  mytMcal  heroes,  who,  like  the 
poet,  had  become  unfortunate  through  the  early  deaths  of  those  whom 
they  loved.'  It  thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  antiquarian 
information,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this,  and  not  for  any  higher  and  poet- 
ical reason,  that  Agatharchides  made  an  abridgment  of  it." 

From  what  has  here  been  stated  eonceming  him,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Antimachus  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned,  and  a  select  number  of  readers, 
than  for  the  public  at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned  to 
him  the  second  place  among  the  epie  poets,  and  the  Emi)eror  Hadrian 
preferred  his  works  even  to  those  of  Homer.  The  numerous  fragments 
of  this  poet  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Schellenberg,  Halle, 
1786,  re-edil«d  with  Blomfield's  corrections  by  Giles,  London,  i838.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  StoH's  Animadi>ersiones  in  AnUmacM 
Fragm.,  Gottmg.,  1840.  The  epic  fragments,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
Thebms,  are  collected  in  Duntzer's  "Die  Ffogm.  der  Episch,  Foes,  der 
Giieck.  Ms  oaf  AUxaniei;"  p.  99,  seqq. ;  and  by  Diibner  in  the  Poete  Epid 
Mmores,  in  Didot's  BiUiotJieca  Grata,  Paris,  1840. 


VII.  Tho  mention  of  Antimachus  and  his  Thehais  has  in  some  degree 
anticipated  the  present  head,  and  uo  further  notice  of  that  work  need 
here  be  taken.  The  only  other  epic  poets  deserving  of  mention  are  Pa- 
nyatis  and  CAtcriftia. 

VIII.  PANrieis  (noj-iiwis)  was  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,'  and  proba- 
bly the  maternal  uncle  of  Herodotus.  He  began  to  be  known  about 
B.C.  489,  continued  in  reputation  til!  B.C.  467,  in  which  year  he  is  placed 
by  Suidas,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Halicamassus, 
probably  about  the  same  time  that  Herodotus  left  his  native  city,  that  la, 
about  B.C.  457.'  Ancient  writers  mention  two  poems  byPanyasife.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  entitled  Hcracleia  {'KpAuAem)  or  Heracleias 
CReoK^fids),  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It 
consisted  of  fourteen  books  and  nine  thoiisa«d  verses,  and  appears,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  references  to  it  in  ancient  writers,  to  have 

^  Forph.  aAHi}rat-,Ep-adPia.,14G. 

"  Quixi.,  X.,  1, 53.    Conipsre  Dion.  Hul,  De  Verb,  Comp.,  sa. 

i  ,'ichBl.  ad  Ificand.,  Tlieriac,,  3.  •  Piu!.,  Conso!.  ad  Apolhn.,  p.  lOfl,  B. 
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passed,  over  briefly  the  adventures  of  the  hero  which  had  been  related  by 
preTiouB  poets,  and  to  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  his  exploits  in  Asia,  Libya, 
&c.  An  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  various  books,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  restored,  is  given  by  MQlter,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Dori- 
ans.' The  other  poem  of  Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  Iimka  I'lavmi),  and 
contained  seven  thousand  verses.  It  gave  the  history  of  Neleus,  Co- 
drus,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  Suidas  says  it  was  written  in  pentameters ; 
but  it  is  improbable  that,  at  so  early  a  period,  a  poem  of  such  a  length 
was  written  simply  in  pentameters ;  still,  as  no  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  have  no  certain  information  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  know  what  impression  the  poems  of  Panyasis  made  upon 
his  contemporaries  and  their  unmediate  descendants,  but  it  was  probably 
not  great,  since  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  great  Greek  writers. 
But  in  later  tunes  his  works  were  extensively  read,  and  much  admired. 
The  Alexandrine  grammarians  ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
der,  and  Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  five  principal  epic  poets,  and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  compare  him  with  Homer,'  Panyasis  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  later  cyclic  poets  and  the  studied 
efforts  of  Antimachus,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  his  pupil.  From  two 
of  the  longest  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that 
Panyasis  kept  close  to  the  old  Ionic  form  of  epic  poetry,  and  had  imbibed 
no  small  portion  of  the  Homeric  spirit.'  The  fragments  of  the  Heracka 
are  given  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  poets  by  Winterton,  Brunck, 
Boissonade,  and  Gaisford ;  in  Diintaer's  Fragments  of  Greek  epic  poetry ; 
in  TzEchirner'a  Be  PanyasidU  Vita  el  Carmimbtti  DissertiUio,  Vratisl.,  1838 ; 
and  in  Puncke's  De  PanyasiMs  Vita  ac  PeeH  Dissertaiio,  Bonn,  1837. 

IX.  Chibrilus  (XoifrfAos)  Or  Gh(bhili.U3  (XofpiAAjs),' a  native  of  Samos, 
was  born  about  B.C.  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, consequently  not  later  than  B.C.  399,  which  was  the  last  year 
of  Archelaus.  Suidas  says  that  Chcerilns  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away,  and  resided  with  Hero- 
dotus, from  whom  he  acnuired  a  taste  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned 
his  attention  subsequently  to  poetry.  Athenteus  states  that  Chcerilns  re- 
ceived from  Archelaus,  after  having  taken  up  bis  residence  at  his  court, 
four  minB  a  day,'  and  spent  it  all  upon  good  hving  {oi^o^o^fiu').  Chteri- 
lus  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes.  The  exact  title  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  known. 
It  may  have  been  ntjKTtKi.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt  to 
celebrate  in  epic  verse  events  which  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
poet's  life.  Of  its  character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the  con- 
nection between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There  are  also  fragments  pre- 
served by  Aristotle  from  the  Profemium ;'  by  Ephorus,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Darius's  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  the  Scythians  are  mentioned ;' 
by  JosephuB,  from  the  catalogue  of  the  nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
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among  whom  were  the  Jews  ;'  and  other  fragments,  the  place  of  which 
is  uncertain.  The  chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which  Chterilus  was  held  is  proved 
by  his  reception  into  the  epic  canon;  from  which,  however,  he  was  again 
expelled  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians,  and  Antimachus  was  put  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement  which  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
HeraeUdes  Ponticus,  that  Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Chfe- 
rilus.'  The  great  inferiority  of  Chterilas  to  Homer  in  his  similes  is  no- 
ticed by  Aristotle.  Chcftrilus  m«at  not  be  confounded  with  the  worthless 
poet  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  lasos,  and  one  of  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  whom  Horace  makes  mention.  The  fragments  of 
Chterilus  are  given  by  Nike,  "  Charili  Samii  Fragmenla,"  Lips.,  1817. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
FOBRTH  OR  ATTIC  PEBIOD— cojiimiw*, 

I.  We  have  seen  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  their  latter  days,  grad- 
ually sinking  into  prose ;  and  this  has  shown  us  that  prose  was  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  has  made  us  the 
more  eurioos  to  investigate  its  tendency,  its  progress,  and  its  deveiop- 

II.  The  cultivation  of  prose  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  period  which 
Intervened  between  the  Persian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Before  this  time  every  attempt  at  prose  composition  was  either  so  little 
removed  irom  the  colloquial  style  of  the  day,  as  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  a  written  language,  properly  so  called ;  or  else  owed  all  its 
charms  and  splendor  to  an  imitation  of  the  diction  and  the  forma  of  words 
found  in  poetry,  which  attained  to  completeness  and  maturity  many  hund- 
red yeara  before  the  rise  of  a  prose  literature, 

ni.  In  consideruig  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  we  propose  to  give  a 
view  of  the  general  character  of  the  works  of  the  prose  writers,  and  their 
relation  to  the  circumstances  and  intellectual  energy  of  the  Athenian 
people.  And,  in  order  to  effect  this  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  we  will  divide  the  remainder  of  the  present  period  into  three 
great  branches,  namely,  the  Schooi,  of  Histort,  the  School  of  Elo- 
quENOB,  and  the  School  of  Philoeophy,  giving  an  account  of  the  most 
prominent  individuals  connected  with  each. 


IV,  ThucvdIdes  <,B»vKiiSlSiis),*  the  great  Athenian  historian,  was  the  son 
of  Olorus'  or  Orolus'  and  Hegesipyle.  According  to  a  statement  of  Pam- 
phila.  a  female  historian  ui  the  time  of  Nero,  and  who  is  cited  by  Gellius, 

^  Josepk^c.  Apimt.,i.,^;  vol,  ii,,  p,  454,  ed.  Hav. 

=  Frochis,  Ctnnm.  in  PM.  Tim.,  p.  28.  '  JttiifdT,  Hisi,  Gr,  til.,  yoi.  ii,,  p,  66, 

*  SmiiK  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  n,  =  TlaicyiL,  Iv,,  IM.  «  Mwcftl.,  Vit.  TlitK'jrl. 
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he  was  forty  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  P 
war,  or  B.C.  431,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  bom  B.C.  471.  Krfiger  a 
tempts  to  show,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  MareelUims,  that  Thncydides 
was  only  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war ;  but  he  relies  too  much  on  his  own  interpretation  of  certain  words 
of  Thueydides,  which  are  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity  {aroeavrf/itTOs 
•if  ^\ik!?).i  He  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  family  of  Cunon, 
and  we  know  that  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Marathon,  married  Hege- 
sipyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king  named  Oloma,'  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cimon ;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  much 
probabihfy,  that. the  mother  of  Thueydides  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Mil- 
tiades and  Hegesipyle. 

There  is  a  story  in  Lucian'  of  Herodotus  having  read  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  Greeks ;  and  Suidas  adds,  that  Thu- 
eydides, then  a  boy,  was  present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation ;  a  presage 
of  his  own  future  historical  distinction.  This  story,  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention  in  the  account  given  by  us  of  Herodotus,  has  been 
discussed  most  completely  by  Dahhnann,*  as  we  there  remarked,  and 
been  rejected  as  a  mere  feble.  Thueydides  is  said  to  have  been  instruct^ 
ed  in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosophy  by  Anaxagoraa,  but  whether 
these  statements  are  to  be  received  can  not  be  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  being  an  Athenian  of  a  good  family,  and  living  in  a  city 
which  w^  the  centre  of  Greek  civiliaation,  he  must  have  had  the  best 
possible  education.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  cultivated 
understanding,  his  work  Itself  clearly  shows.  He  informs  us  that  he 
possessed  gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  isl- 
and of  Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  influence  among 
those  in  that  quarter.'  ITiis  property,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had 
from  his  ancestors ;  according  to  other  accounts,  he  married  a  rich  woman 
of  Scaptesyle,  and  received  these  mines  as  a  portion  with  her. 

Suidas  says  that  Thueydides  left  a  son,  called  Timotheus ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  eighth  book  of  the 
history.  Thueydides  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recovered.' 

We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thueydides  havuig  distuigoished 
hknself  as  an  orator,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for  his  orator- 
ical talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  histoiy. 
He  was,  however,  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  was  in  command 
of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  B.C.  4S4,  when  Euclea, 
who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his  assistance  against  Brasidas, 
who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army.  Brasidas,  fearing  the  arrival  of 
a  superior  force,  offered  favorable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  read- 
ily accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in  the  place,  and  the  rest  did 
not  wish  to  make  resistance.  Thueydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon.  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Amphipolis  sur- 
I  TlBicgd.,  v.,  26 ;  Poppa,  ad  Inc.  '  Hcnd.,  vi.,  SB, 
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rendered ;  and  though  he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolia,  he  preyented 
Eion  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.'  In  consequence  of  this 
failure,  Thuoydides  became  an  exile,  prob^ly  to  avoid  a  sererer  punish- 
ment, that  of  death,  for  auch  appears  to  liave  been  the  penalty  of  a  failure 
like  his,  though  he  may  have  done  the  best  that  he  could.  According  to 
Marcellinus,  Cleon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  great  favor  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, excited  popular  saspicion  against  the  unfortunate  commander.  Thu- 
cydides  simply  says  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  after  the  affair  of 
Ampliipolis,'  but  he  does  not  say  whether  it  was  a  voluntary  exile  or  a 
punishment. 

There  are  varions  untrustworthy  accounts  as  to  his  places  of  residence 
during  his  exile ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  could  not  safely  reside  in 
any  place  which  was  under  Athenian  dominion,  and,  as  he  Itept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in  those  parts  whidi  be- 
hmged  to  the  Spartan  alliance.  His  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  dur- 
ing his  exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in 
places  which  were  under  Peloponnesian  influence  ;'  and  his  worK  was 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations.  His  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion 
that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities ;  and,  if  he  visited 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw  some  parts  of  Southern  Italy ;  in- 
deed, an  anonymous  biographer  speaks  of  his  having  been  at  Sybaris. 
But  it  is  rather  too  bold  a  conjecture  to  make,  as  some  have  done,  that 
Olorus  and  his  son  Thncydides  went  oat  in  the  colony  to  Thurii,  B.C.  443, 
which  was  joined  by  Herodotus,  and  the  orator  Lysias,  then  a  young  man. 
Thucydides  says  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  ;*  and  as  his  exile 
commencedinthebeginningof  B.C.  423,  he  may  have  returned  to  Athens 
in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  403,  about  the  time  when  Thrasybalus  liberated 
Athens.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at  Athena  soon 
after  his  return ;  bat  other  accounts  place  his  death  in  Thrace,  There 
is  a  general  agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities  that  he 
came  to  a  violent  end.    His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  B.C.  401. 

The  tune  when  he  composed  his  work  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
He  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
the  war,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.'and,  of  course,  he  would  register 
them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that  he  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace ; 
and  his  words  mean  the  whole  work,  as  he  does  not  qualify  them ;  but 
the  work,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have  it,  was  certainly  not  finished  un- 
til  after  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

A  question  has  also  arisen  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth  and  last 
book  of  Thucydides,  which  breaks  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war, 
B.C.  411.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  books  in  containing  no  speeches, 
and  it  haa  also  been  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of  com- 
position. Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics  supposed  that  the  eighth 
book  was  not  by  Thucydides ;  some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and  some 
to  Xenophon  or  Theopompus,  because  both  of  them  continued  the  history, 

I  TkiKsd;  i!.,  1(8  aeqq.         '  Id.,  v.,  26,        s  Id.  ift.         '  Id.  ib.         >  M ,  L,  32, 
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The  words  with  which  Xenophoii's  HeUemca 
may  cliiefty  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author,  for  his 
work  ia  made  to  appear  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides ;  but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and,  besides,  both  the  style  of  tlie 
eighth  book  is  different  from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing  the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers  and  winters, 
which  Thucydides  has  observed  in  his  first  seven  books,  is  continued  in 
the  eighth,  but  is  not  observed  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style  of 
Theopompus  also,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  Ms  writing,  renders  it 
improbable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  eighth  book.  It  seems  the  sim- 
plest supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the  author  of  this 
book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii,,  6,  60) ;  but  it  ia 
probable  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the  same  care 
as  the  first  seven  books.  It  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  that  Xenophon 
made  the  work  of  Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the 
Jh^t  two  books  of  his  Hellenica,  or  the  part  which  now  ends  with  the  sec- 
ond book,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  history. 

The  work  of  Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and  summers,  and  each  summer  and 
winter  make  a  year.'  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from  the  vernal  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter  comprises  the  period  from  the  au- 
tumnal to  the  vemai  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and  chapters  was 
probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine  critics.  There  is  nothing  in  the  worS 
itself  which  gives  the  least  intimation  that  the  division  into  books  was  part 
of  the  author's  design ;  and,  in  fiict,  this  same  division  into  books  is  made 
in  a  very  arbitrary  and  clumsy  way.  For  instance,  the  seventh  book 
ought  to  end  with  the  ststh  chapter  of  the  eighth  book ;  and  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ought  to  be  the  first.  There  was  a  division 
of  the  work  also  into  nine  books,'  and  a  still  later  division  into  thirteen 
books.  The  title  of  the  work,  aa  well  as  the  division  into  books,  ia  prob- 
ably che  act  of  the  critics  or  grammarians.  The  titles  vary  in  the  MSS., 
but  the  simple  one  of  3v>7)Kt^  is  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
author's  own  expression,  @bviciiS(St)!  'AaijcaTos  ^oeiypa^  rbr  r6\iiun/,  k.  t.  A.^ 

The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  opens  the  second  book  of  Thu- 
cydides, and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  first 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most  important 
event  in  Grecian  history,  which  he  shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  periods  ti 
the  war  (i,,  1-31).  After  his  introductory  chapters,  he  pro( 
plain  the  alleged  grounds  and  causes  of  the  wai'.  The  real  c. 
says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power.  His  ni 
terrupted  <o.  89-118),  after  be  has  come  to  the  time  when  the  Lacedte- 
monians  resolved  on  war,  by  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  power  of  Athens ;  a  period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little  regard  to  chronology,  as  by 
Hellanicus  in  his  Attic  history  (e.  97).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  119) 
with  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  war ;  but  this  leads  to  another 
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digression  of  some  length  on  the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c.  138-194)  and 
the  exile  of  Tliemistoelea  (e.  135-138).  He  concludes  tlie  boolt  with  the 
speecll  of  Pericles,  who  advised  the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of 
the  Peloponnesians ;  and  his  sahjeet,  as  already  observed,  begins  with 
the  second  book, 

A  history,  intended  by  its  author  as  "an  eternal  possession,"  which 
treats  of  so  many  events  that  took  place  at  remote  spots,  could  only  be 
written,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  by  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to 
ascertain  facts  by  personal  inquiry.  In  modem  times,  fiiets  are  made 
known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ;  and  the  printed  records  of  the 
day,  newspapers  and  the  like,  are  oflen  the  only  evidence  of  many  facta 
which  become  liistory.  When  we  know  the  careless  way  in  which  facts 
are  now  reported  and  recorded  by  very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon 
very  indifferent  and  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare  with  such  records 
the  pains  that  Thucydides  took  to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war 
with  which  he  was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as  a  com- 
mander, the  opportunities  which  his  means  allowed,  his  great  ahilities, 
and  serious  earnest  character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a  more 
exact  histoiy  of  a  long,  eventful  period  by  Thucydides  than  we  have  of 
Wiy  period  in  modem  history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  His 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  diligence  in  ascertain- 
ing facts,  while  his  strict  attention  to  chronology,  and  the  importance 
that  he  attaches  to  it,  are  additiona)  proofs  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise  :  it  generally  contains  bare  ^ts  ex- 
pressed in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and  when  we  consider  what  pains 
it  must  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  we  admire  the  self-denial 
of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity,  with- 
out ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  importance,  and  of  the 
trouble  that  his  matter  cost  him.  A  single  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.  Such  a  principle  of  his- 
torical composition  is  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  volume  of  moderate  size ; 
many  a  modem  writer  would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  voliunes,  and 
so  have  spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  aU  ages  must  contain  much  in  lit- 
tle compass." 

Thucydides  seldom  makes  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
Occasionally  he  has  a  ciiapter  of  political  and  moral  observations,  ani- 
mated by  the  keenest  perceptions  of  the  motives  of  action  and  the  moral 
character  of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  political  essays,  oi  materi- 
als for  them :  they  are  not  mere  imaginations  of  his  own  for  riietorical 
effect ;  they  contain  the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered  as 
nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  instances  he  had  good  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  what  was  said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  delivered.' 
His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  character,  and  his  suhject  all  combined 
to  produce  a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither  equal 
nor  rival.  His  pictures  are  sometunes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  severe  simplicity  and  minute  particularity.     Such  is  the  de- 
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scription  of  the  plague  of  Aliens.     Saeh  also  is  the  incomparable  history 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  termination. 

A  man  who  thinks  profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  expression  which  is 
stamped  with  the  character  of  his  mind;  and  the  style  of  Thueydides  is 
accordingly  concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that  all  the  words 
were  intended  to  have  a  meaning :  none  of  them  are  idle.  Yet  he  is 
sometimes  harsh  and  obscure ;  and  probably  he  was  so  even  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Some  of  his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  connec- 
tion and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to  seize.  Cicero,  un- 
doubtedly a  good  Greek  scholai-,  found  hun  difficult :'  he  Ea.ys  that  the 
speeches  contain  so  many  obscure  and  impenetrable  sentences  as  to  be 
scarcely  inteihgible ;  and  this,  he  adds,  is  a  very  great  defect  in  the  lan- 
guage of  political  life  {in  oraiione  cimli). 


IBIS  departmenl  Uiat  cbq  be  done.    Bui,  after  all,  a  careM  and  repealed  study  of  Ihe 

mass  of  geographioHl  and  hlalortoal  inowledge  la  requiaile  i  SJifl  here  also  lie  crllica 
have  UQl  been  idle,  Tq  JsrlTe  all  Iho  advanlage,  however,  IVom  the  work  that  maj  be 
dertved  flit  political  inHltuotiDU,  we  must  Bludy  il ;  and  heie  the  crtlicB  give  litUe  help, 
(br  PoUtik  is  a  Uiing  the;  aaldoni  meddle  wltb.  and  not  often  wilh  snccesB.  Here,  tben, 
a  man  mnal  he  hia  own  commonlaWr ;  bnl  a  gieat  deal  might  be  done  by  a  competent 
hand  in  Illustrating  Tlinoydides  aa  a  political  writer.' 
The  Greek  text  wbb  first  pnbUshed  by  Aldus,  Yeniee,  ISIK,  fill.,  and  the  echdia  were 

printed  belbre  liOO,  and  i-eprmled  at  Paris,  151!,  (bl.,  and  fteqoenlJy  after  that  date.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  ten  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version  was  that  of  H.  Stephens, 
iset,  (bl.,  tbe  Lalin  version  being  that  of  VaUa.  revised  by  Stephens.  This  well-printed 
Bdition  contains  the  scholia,  tlielifi  of  Thueydides  by  Marcellinns,  and  an  anonjmons 
lift  of  the  historian.  The  edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  ISSl,  3  vols.  8vo  (reprinted  Oxfbrd, 
3  volB.  Svo,  IflM),  Jbrms  an  epoch  in  tha  editions  of  Thueydides,  and,  as  regards  the 

editions  since  the  appearance  of  Bekker's  we  may  mention  tbat  of  Poppo,  Leipiig,  10 
Tola.  Svo,  1821-38,  of  which  two  volnmes  are  lUled  with  Prolegomena ;  of  Hasck,  with 

1853,  a  vols.  Svo ;  of  Gflllet,  Lelpi,,18aB,  2vols.  Svo;  2d  edit.,  lS3fl,  a  vols.  SvO(  the  ntsl 
edition  of  which -was  reprinted  at  London,  1S35,  in  1  vol.  Svo;  of  Arnold,  Oxford  1830- 
3S,3vols.  8VD1  M  edit.,  Oiftfd,  1840-48,3  vfrfs.;  3d  edit.,  with  eoplons  indeies,  Oi- 
Ihrd,  1847, 3  vols. ;  of  Bioomfleld,  Lond.,  1830, 3  Tola.  smaU  Svo  (school  edltionl,  enlarged 
and  reprinted,  Lond.,  1845,  3  vols.  8vo  i  of  Base,  in  Dldot'a  BiblioOieai,  Paris,  1830 ;  of 
Krilger,  with  grammatical  and  brief  esplanatopy  ootea,  tbr  schools,  BerUn,  lS4fl,  S 
vols.  Svo ;  and  of  Poppo  (school  edition),  with  brief  notes,  Erflirt  and  Golha,  1843-48, 
still  Incomplete,  To  these  may  *e  added  the  edition  ofG^l,  containing  the  Greek  teit, 
the  scholia,  the  varlaUona  of  thirteen  manuscripts  of  the  Bibliotheque  dn  Roi,  a  Latin 
version  corrected,  and  a  French  version,  with  nolea,  historical  and  philological,  Paris, 
18117-8,  la  vols.  Svo.  !■  "s  ,  . 
long  the  suhsidiary  works  ibt  the  stndy  of  Thacydldea  may  be  mentioned  "  (Siter- 
"'      'M£«ft"i''e»7'*iissdiiisa,''Berlln,  lS3S,by  Kriiger,  andDodwoU's'Mji- 
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V.  Xemophon  (E^^o^Sif),'  the  Athenian,  waa  IJie  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a 
native  of  the  demus  of  Ereheia.  The  only  extant  biography  of  him  is  by 
Diogenes  Laertiua,  which,  as  usual,  is  carelessly  written ;  but  this  biog- 
raphy and  the  scattered  notices  «f  ancient  writers,  combined  with  what 
may  be  coUected  from  Xenophon's  own  works,  are  the  only  materials  for 
his  life.  There  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xenophon's 
birth  or  death,  but  these  dates  may  be  approximated  to  with  reasonable 
probability.  Laertius  and  Strabo'  state  that  Socrates  saved  Xenophon's 
iife  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  B.  C.  4S4.  a  fact  which  there  seems  no  reason 
for  rejecting,  and  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon  was  bom 
about  B.C,  444.  In  his  Hetlenica,  he  mentions  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander of  Pherffl,=  which  took  place  B.C,  357,'  and  Xenophon,  of  course, 
was  alive  in  that  year.  This  agrees  well  enoogh  with  Lucian's  state- 
ment,' that  Xenophon  attained  the  age  of  above  ninety.  There  has  been 
much  discussion,  also,  as  to  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  his  join- 
mg  the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  B.C.  401  ;  and  the  dispnte  turns 
on  the  point  whether  he  was  then  a  young  man,  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  or  a  man  of  forty  and  upward.  Those  who  make  him  a  young 
man  must  reject  the  evidence  as  to  the  battle  of  Delium  ;  but  they  rely 
on  an  expression  in  the  Anabasis,'  where  he  is  cailed  vfoviimos.  In  this 
passage,  however,  the  best  MSS.  read  "  Theopompus"  in  place  of  "  Xen- 
ophon ;"  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  term  pfmliriios  was  not 
confined  to  young  men,  but  was  sometimes  applied  to  men  of  forty  at 
least.  Moreover,  Xenophon  seemed  to  Seuthes'  old  enough  t«  have  a 
marriageable  daughter.  The  most  probable  conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be, 
that  Xenophon  was  not  under  forty  at  the  time  when  he  joined  the  armv 
of  Cyrus. 

Xenophon  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which 
IS  consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have  arisen  from  Socrates 
saving  his  life.  Philostratus  states  that  he  also  received  instruction  from 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  during  the  time  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bgaotia,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  thU  captivity  of  Xenophon  from  any  other  auBiority. 
Photioss  states  that  he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  which  may  be  true, 
though  Isocrates  was  younger  than  Xenophon,  having  been  bom  in  B,c! 
438.  Another  question  connected  with  the  life  of  Xenophon  is  that  which 
lias  reference  to  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  namely,  that  Xen- 
ophon made  known  the  books  of  Thucydides,  which  were  then  unknown. 
This  point,  however,  has  been  already  considered  in  the  sketch  we  hate 
just  given  of  the  life  of  Thucydide^ 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  went  to  S^es,  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  broth- 
er of  Artaierxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  the 
Anahuia,'  the  circumstances  under  which  he  went.  Proxenus,  Xeno- 
phon's friend,  was  then  with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come, 
and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  Cyrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice  of 
Socrates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenophon  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
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Athenians  if  he  attached  himself  to  Cyrus,  inaaniuoh  aa  Cyrus  was  sup- 
p  sed  o  have  given  the  Lacedjemonians  aid  in  their  recent  wars  against 
A  s  dvised  Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenophon 
w  n  o  D  Iphl,  and  asked  Apollo  to  what  gods  he  should  sacrilice  and 
make  vows  in  order  to  secure  success  in  the  enterprise  which  he 
n  4I  a  d  The  god  gave  him  his  answer,  but  Socrates  blamed  him  for 
no  a  km  whether  he  should  undertake  the  voyage  or  not.  However, 
as  he  ad  blained  an  answer  from  the  god,  Socrates  advised  him  to  go, 
and  accordmgiy  Xenophon  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  he  found  Cyrus  and 
Proxenus  just  ready  Ui  leave  the  city  on  an  expedition.  This  story  is 
characteristic  both  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  espedition  was  against  the  Pisidi- 
ans,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  the  army  were  deceived,  except  Olearehus, 
who  was  alone  in  the  secret.  The  real  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  dethrone 
bis  brother,  and,  aH&e  advancing  a  short  distance,  this  became  apparent 
enough  to  his  Grecian  followers,  who,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  determined  to  accompany  him.  After  a  long  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates,  Cyras  met  the 
vast  army  of  the  Persians  in  the  plain  of  Cunasa,  about  forty  miles  from 
Babylon.  In  the  affray  that  ensued,  for  it  was  not  a  battle,  Cyrus  lost 
his  life,  his  barbarian  troops  were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left 
alone  on  the  wide  plains  between  the  Itgris  and  Euphrates.  It  was  after 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus,  and  other  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers, by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes,  that  Xenophon  came  forward. 
He  had  held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served 
as  a  soldier.  He  introduces  himself  t«  our  notice,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book  of  the  "Anabasis,"  in  that  simple  manner  which  characterizes 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  time,  Xenophon  became  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders,  and  under  his  judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  ef- 
fected their  retreat  northward,  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  and  ar- 
rived  at  Trapezus  ( TreMaond),  a  Greek  colony,  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  From  Trapezus  the  troops  were  conducled  to  Chryso- 
pohs,  which  is  opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great  distress, 
and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  wanted  their  aid,  and  promised  to  pay  for  it.  The  Greeks 
performed  what  they  had  agreed  to  do,  but  Seuthes  was  unwilling  to  pay, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Xenophon  got  from  him  part  of  what 
he  had  promised.  The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  the  man- 
ners of  theThracians  is  very  curious  and  amusing.'  As  the  Lacediemo- 
niane  under  Thimbron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissaphcrnes  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  Xenophon  and  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army  of  Thim- 
.bron,  which  was  done.  Before,  however,  tliey  joined  Thimbron,  Xeno- 
phon, who  was  very  poor,  led  them  on  an  espedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus,  to  plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named  Asidates. 
The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children,  and  all  his  movables,  was  seized ; 
and  Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets.'  He  tells 
the  story  himself,  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  it, __„_______ 
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It  is  uncertain  what  Xenopbon  did  after  giving  up  tlie  troops  to  Thim- 
broiL  He  remarks,  j  oat  before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into 
Asia,  that  he  had  not  yet  been  banisheil ;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians  because  he  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Persian  king,  who  was  tiien  on  friendly 
terms  with  Athens,  it  is  most  probable  that  sentence  of  banisluaent  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  did  after  the  troops  joined 
Thimbron.  The  assumption  of  Letronne  that  he  went  to  Athens  is  un- 
supported by  evidence, 

Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia,  B.C. 
396,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the  whole,  or  a  part  at  least,  of 
this  Asiatic  e:^edition.  Agesilaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  B.C.  394,  and 
Xenophon  accompanied  him  on  his  return,'  and  he  was  with  Agesilaus  in 
the  battle  against  his  own  countrymen  at  Coronea.'  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  after  this  last  mentioned  bat- 
tle, and  shortly  after  settled  himself  at  Scillus,'  in  Elis,  near  Oljmpia,  on 
a  spot  which  the  Lacedtemonians  gave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  and  children.  This  was  his  second  wife,  named  Phiie- 
sia,  and  he  had  probably  married  her  in  Asia,  On  the  advice  of  Agesi- 
laus,' he  sent  his  sons  to  Sparta  to  be  educated,  'ITius  Xenophon  had 
become  an  exile  from  his  country  for  an  act  of  treason,  or  what  was 
equivalent  to  treason :  he  had  received  a  present  of  land  from  the  Lace- 
demonians, the  enemies  of  the  Athenians;  and  lie  was  educating  his  chil- 
dren in  Spartan  usages. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  aJiairs.  His  time,  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  at  Scillus,  was  employed  in  hunting,  entertaining 
his  friends,  and  in  writing  some  of  his  later  works.  Diogenes  Laertius 
states  that  he  wrote  here  hie  histories,  by  which  be  must  mean  the  "Ana- 
basis" and  the  "  Hellenica,"  and  probably  the  "  CyropEdia."  Here  also 
he  probably  wrote  the  treatise  on  "  Hunting,"  and  that  on  "  Horseman- 
ship." The  history  of  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Diogenes  says  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  force  against  Scillus,  and,  as  the 
Lacedasmonians  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seized  the 
place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  slaves,  made  their  escape  to  Lepre- 
um,  a  town  of  Ehs,  near  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia.  Xeno- 
phon himself  first  went  to  Elis,  the  capital,  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said, 
and  then  to  Lepreum  to  meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Cor- 
inth, and  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  expulsion  from  Scillus  is 
uncertain.  Kriiger  conjectures  that  the  Eleans  took  Scillus  not  earlier 
than  B.C.  371,  in  wliich  year  the  Lacedtemonians  were  defeated  at  Leuci 
tra.  Letronne,  however,  lixes  the  date  at  B.C.  368,  and  considers  it  very 
probable  that  the  Eleans  invaded  Scillus  at  the  time  when  the  Laceds;- 
monians  were  most  engaged  with  the  Theban  war,  which  would  be  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas.  Xenophon  must  have  lived 
above  twenty  years  at  Scillus,  if  the  date  of  his  expulsion  from  that  place 
is  not  before  the  year  B.C.  871.' 
<  Anab.,  1.,  3,  6.         ~~  =  Pint.,  Agis.,  \8.  "  '  AMb.,y.,3,-l. 
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The  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenoplion  was  revoked  by  a  de- 
cree proposed  by  Enbolns  ;  but  tlie  date  of  this  decree  is  nncerti.:n.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  ManUnea,  in  B.C.  3H3,  the  Athenians  had  joined  the 
Spartans  against  the  Thehans.  Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sons, 
Gryilus  and  Diodoms,  to  Athens,  to  fight  on  the  Spartan  aide  against  the 
Thebans.  Gryilus  fell  in  the  hattle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Theban 
general  Epaminondaa  also  lost  his  life,  and,  according  to  one  account,  by 
the  hand  of  Grylius  himself.  No  reaiaon  is  assigned  by  any  ancient  writer 
for  Xenophon'a  not  returning  to  Athens ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  direct  ev- 
idence as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not.  Several  of 
his  works  were  written  or  completed  after  the  revocation  of  his  sentence ; 
the  '■  Hipparchious,"  the  Epilogue  to  the  Cyropiedia,  if  we  aasume  that 
his  sentence  was  revoked  before  B.C.  363 ;  and  the  treatise  on  the  "Rev- 
enues of  Athens."  Steaiclides,  quoted  by  Diogenes,  places  the  death  of 
Xenophon  in  B.C.  359 ;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  on  this  head.  Prob- 
ably he  died  a  few  years  after  B.C.  369.' 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  His- 
toric^, comprising  the  "  Anabasis,"  the  "  Hellenica,"  the  "  Oyrop^ia" 
{which,  however,  is  not  strictly  historical),  and  the  "  Life  of  Agesilaua." 
Didactic,  comprising  the  "  Hipparchious,"  the  treatise  on  ■'  Horseman- 
ship," and  that  on  "  Hunting."  PoliUcal,  comprising  the  works  on  the 
"  Republics  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,"  and  the  "  Revenues  of  Athens." 
Philosopkiail,  comprising  the  "  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,"  the  "  (Eeonomi- 
cus,"  the  "  Symposium  or  Banquet,"  the  "  Hiero,"  and  the  "  Apology  of 
Socrates."  There  are  also  extant  certain  letters  attributed  to  Xenophon, 
but,  like  many  other  ancient  productions  of  the  same  class,  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  as  enumerated  by  Diogenes,  agree 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
we  have  at  least  as  many  works  as  Xenophon  published,  though  all  of 
them  may  not  be  genuine.  It  is  true  that  Diogenes'  says  that  Xenophon 
wrote  about  forty  fiooks  (flifixfa),  but  he  adds  that  they  were  variously 
divided,  from  which  expression,  and  the  list  that  he  gives,  it  is  certain 
that  by  the  word  giSAfo  he  intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or 
books,  as  we  call  them,  of  the  Anabasis,  Hellenica,  Cyropsedia,  and  Me- 
morabilia, as  distinct  pi$kia,  and  thus  we  have  in  the  whole  the  number 
of  thirty-eight,  which  is  near  enough  to  forty. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  several 
works  of  Xenophon  already  mentioned,  observing  the  same  order  that 
has  just  been  given. 


1.  The  Anabasis  ('Ai'[tSM'i!),  in  seven  books,  is  the  work  by  which 
Xenophon  is  best  known.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 
the  younger  Gyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greeks  who  formed  part  of  his  army.  The  first  book  com- 
prises the  march  of  Cyrus  to  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  with 
his  death  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.     The  six  remaining  books  contain  the 
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docoiint  of  the  retreat  of  the  '■  Ten  Thousand,"  as  tlie  Greek  armj  is  often 
called.  The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style,  and  giTes  a  great 
deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  country  traversed  hy  the  Greeks, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people.  It  is  full  of  interest  also  as  being  a  mi- 
nute detail  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  hazards  and  adventures  of  the  army 
in  their  difficult  march  thtoogh  an  unknown  and  hostile  country.  The 
impression  which  it  makes  is  favorable  to  the  writer's  veracity  and  hia 
practiod  good  sense ;  but  as  a  history  of  miUtaiy  operations  it  is  aa  much 
inferior  to  the  only  work  of  antiquity  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  the 
"  Commentaries  of  G^sar,"  as  the  writer  himself  falls  short  of  the  lofty 
genius  of  the  great  Roman  coaimander.  Indeed,  those  passages  in  the 
Anabasis  which  relate  directly  to  the  movements  of  the  retreating  army 
are  not  always  clear,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  Xenophon  did  pos- 
sess any  military  talent  for  great  operations,  whatever  skill  he  may  have 
had  as  a  commander  of  a  division. 

3.  The  HeUeiaca.  ('EW-uvitn!),  or  Greek  history,  divided  into  seven  books, 
and  comprehending  the  space  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  tune  when 
the  history  of  Thucydides  ends  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362.  As, 
however,  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherse,  which  took  place  B.C. 
357,  is  mentioned  in  this  work,'  some  have  supposed  that  a  portion  of 
the  Hellenica  was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  rest,  and  perhaps 
not  published  till  after  Xenophon's  death,  by  his  son  Diodorus,  or  his 
grandson  Gryllus.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  any  such  hypothesis, 
since  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Phersi  would  only  prove 
that  Xenophon  had  the  work  a  long  time  nnder  his  hands.  The  "  Helle- 
nica" has  little  merit  aa  a  history.  The  author  was  altogether  deficient 
in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  penetrating  into  the  motives  of  action 
which  characterize  the  great  work  of  Thucydides.  Itis,  in  general,  adry 
narrative  of  events,  and  contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  and  many  im- 
portant events  are  passed  over  briefly.  This,  the  only  proper  historical 
work  of  Xenophon,  does  not  entille  him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  good  his- 
torical writer.  It  may  he  urged  that  the  work  was  only  a  kind  of  Me- 
mrdres  pimr  senir,  as  some  have  supposed ;  hut  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
continuation  of  Thucydides,  it  is  a  history,  and  as  such  it  has  been  re- 
garded both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 

3.  The  CyropoMa  {Kipov  irmSeio),  in  eight  books,  is  a  kind  of  political 
romance,  in  which  the  ethical  element  prevails ;  but,  since  it  is  based 
upon  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  is 
commonly  ranked  among  the  historical  works  of  Xenophon.  Its  object 
is  to  show  how  citizens  can  be  formed  to  be  virtuous  and  brave,  and  to 
eshibit  also  a  model  of  a  wise  and  good  governor.  Xenophon  chooses 
for  his  exemplar  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Per- 
sians are  his  models  of  men  who  are  brought  up  in  a  true  discipline.  The 
work  has  no  authority  whatever  as  a  history,  nor  is  it  even  authority  for 
the  usages  of  the  Persians,  some  of  which  we  know,  from  other  writers. 
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to  have  been  different  fram  what  they  are  represented  to  be  hy  Xenophon. 
The  writer  borrows  his  materials  from  the  Grecian  states,  and  especially 
from  LacedBsvaon,  and  the  "  Cyropadia"  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his 
aversion  to  the  usages  and  the  poUtieal  constitution  of  his  native  city. 
The  genuineness  of  the  Epilogua,  or  conclusion  of  the  worli,  has  been 
doubted  by  some  critics.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Peraiana  had 
greatly  degenerated  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  "  Cyroptedia"  is  one 
of  the  most  labored  of  Xenophon's  works,  and  contains  his  views  on  the 
training  of  youth,  and  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  prince.  It  is  an 
agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  the  form  of  a  history,  and,  like 
Xenophon's  other  treatises,  it  contains  more  of  plain,  practical  precepts, 
foraided  on  observation  and  supported  by  good  sense,  than  any  profound 
views     Tlie  dying  speech  of  Cyrus  is  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates.' 

4  The  .Igesilaiis  {'AfiiirlKaos)  is  a  panegyric  on  Xenophon's  friend,  the 
Laeed»moman  king,  and  forms  anotherproof  of  his  Spartan  predilections. 
Cicero'  says  that  he  has  in  this  panegyric  surpassed  all  the  statues  that 
have  been  raised  in  honor  of  kings.  Some  modem  critics,  however,  do 
not  consider  the  extant  work  as  deserving  of  high  praise,  to  which  it 
may  be  replied  that  it  will  be  dilBcult  to  find  a  panegyric  which  is.  It  is 
a  kind  of  composition  in  which  fiiilure  can  hardly  be  avoided.  However 
true  it  may  be,  it  is  apt  to  be  insipid,  and  to  appear  exaggerated. 


1.  The  Hipparchicas  {•linrapxiK6s)  is  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander of  cavalry  (hrrapxos),  and  contains  many  mihtaiy  precepts,  espe- 
cially for  the  choice  of  cavalry  men.  One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  it  was  written  at  Athens,  but  this  conclusion,  like  many  others  from 
internal  evidence,  is  not  satisfactory.  A  strain  of  devotion  ransthrougli 
the  treatise,  called  forth,  as  the  writer  himself  states  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  hy  a  view  of  the  many  dangers  with  which  the  career  of  arms 

3.  The  treatise  on  Hoi-semariskip  {'iTiriii^)  was  written  after  the  "  Hip- 
parchicus,"  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  present  work. 
The  author  says  that  he  has  had  much  experience  as  a  horseman,  and  is 
therefore  qualified  to  give  instruction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinions  he  coincides, 
and  he  ptofeases  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions.  This  Simon  was  a 
writer  on  horses,  to  whom  several  ancient  authors  refer,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  he  was  quite  an  authority  in  such  matters.  His  ex- 
act date  ia  not  known,  but  he  was  not  eariier  than  the  painter  Micon, 
who  lived  about  B.C.  460,  for  he  criticised  the  works  of  that  artist. 

3.  The  Cfnegeticas  (KjimyeruUs)  is  a  treatise  on  hunting,  an  amuse- 
ment of  which  Xenophon  was  very  fond ;  and  on  the  dog,  and  tlie  breed- 
ing  and  training  of  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of 
taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  genuine  sportsman,  who  loved 
the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
delight  by  any  sportsman  who  deserves  the  name. 

'  C^l>.,vlil.,  7.     Compare  CTr.,PfS!B,.Sa!  s  Up.  nd  Ffm..r..  K. 
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4.  Two  treatises  on  the  "Republics  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens"  (AoufSiu- 
lioviuv  TlaMTtia, ' kBrtvaiuii  XloXiTcia).  These  were  not  always  recognized 
as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon  eyen  by  the  ancients.  They  pass,  how- 
ever, under  hie  name,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  interna!  evidence  that 
appears  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  authorship.  The  writer  clearly 
prefers  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  institations. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  "Revenues"  of  Athens  (aSfna,  fl  Trtp!  Tipos6Say). 
This  has  for  its  object  to  show  how  the  revenues  of  Athens,  and  espe- 
cially those  derived  from  the  mines,  may  be  improved  by  better  manage- 
ment, and  made  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens,  and 
for  all  other  purposes,  without  requirine  contributions  from  the  allies  and 
subject  states.  The  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by  B6clili,  in  his 
work  on  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens. 


1.  The  Memffraiilia  of  Socrates  ("AjrotinifiowVaTo  SaKpiTovs),  hi  four 
books,  contains  a  defence  of  the  memory  of  Socrates  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion,  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth.'  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  he  develops  and 
inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his  peculiar  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a  prac- 
tical work,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  natare  of  Xeho- 
phon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit  Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true 
that  it  may  exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argumentation,  and  that 
it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties  and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  was  a  hearer  of 
Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  his  memory; 
and  hence,  as  he  certainly  had  no  pretensions  himself  to  originality  as  a 
thinker,  we  may  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  "  Memorabilia"  is  genu- 
ine, that  the  author  has  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  Socrates,  such  part  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate,  or  such  as 
suited  his  taste,  and  that  we  have  in  this  work  as  genuine  a  picture  of 
Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon  couid  make.  That  it  is  a  genuine  ex- 
hibition of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable  memorial 
that  we  have  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Socrates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "  Memorabilia"  will  always  be  undervalued  by  the  lovers  of  the  tran- 
scendentaJ,  who  give  to  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  words  the  name  of 
philosophy.  It  comes  too  near  the  common  understanding  {commuma 
taisas)  of  mankind  to  be  valued  by  those  who  would  raise  themselves 
above  this  common  understanding,  and  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
is  not  a  single  notion  of  philosophy  which  s  not  espreised  or  mvolved  by 
implication  in  the  common  language  of  1  fe " 

2.  The  (Economicas  (SUttamiuKis)  is  a  d  alogue  between  Socrates  and 
Critflbulus,  in  which  Socrates  begins  by  showug  that  there  s  an  art 
called  (EcoHomie  {Oiaovoiuieli'),  which  relates  to  the  adrmra  trat  on  of  a 
household  and  of  a  man's  property.  Socrates  when  peaking  n  prajse 
of  agriculture,  quotes  the  instance  of  the  younge  Cyn  s  wl  o  vas  fund 
of  horticulture,  and  once  showed  to  the  Spartan  Lysander  the  gartlen^ 
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which  he  had  planned,  and  the  trees  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  Cicero  copies  this  passage  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age.'  In  an- 
swer to  the  praises  of  agricultore,  Crilobulua  speaks  of  the  losses  to 
which  the  husbandman  is  exposed  from  hail,  frost,  drought,  and  other 
causes.  The  answer  of  Socrates  is,  that  the  husbandman  must  trust  in 
Heaven,  and  worship  the  gods.  The  seventh  chapter  is  on  the  duty  of 
a  good  wife,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Ischomachus.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Xenophon. 

3.  The  Symposium  (SvftWffim'),  or  Banq^aet  of  Philosophers,  contains  a 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  supposed  M 
meet  at  the  honse  of  Oallias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Panathenrea.  Socrates,  Crltobulus,  Antisthenes,  Charmides,  and 
others,  are  the  speakers.  The  accessories  of  the  entertainment  are  man- 
aged with  skill,  and  the  piece  is  interesting  as  a  picture  of  an  Athenian 
drinking  party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with  which  it 
was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and  friendship  is  discussed.  Some 
critics  think  that  the  Symposium  is  a  juvenile  performance,  and  that  the 
SympoBium  of  Plato  was  written  after  that  of  Xenophon ;  but  it  is  an  old 
tradition  that  the  Symposnim  of  Plato  was  written  before  that  of  Xenophon. 

4.  The  Hiero  ('Upav  1)  Tvpavyuiis)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hiero 
and  Simonides,  in  which  the  kuig  speaks  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  a  private  man. 
The  poet,  on  the  other  liand,  enumerates  the  advantages  which  the  pos- 
session of  power  gives,  and  the  means  which  it  affords  of  obliging  and 
doing  services,  Hiero  speaks  of  the  burden  of  power,  and  answers  Si- 
monides, who  wonders  why  a  man  should  keep  that  which  is  so  trouble- 
some, by  saying  that  power  is  a  thing  which  a  man  can  not  safely  lay 
down.  Simonides  offers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  use  of  power, 
and  the  way  of  empbying  it  for  the  public  interest.  It  is  suggested  by 
Letronne  that  Xenophon  may  have  been  induced  to  write  this  treatise  by 
what  he  saw  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  since  there  is  a  story  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  in  the  lifetime  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

5.  The  Apology  of  Socrates  ('AmAoyia  SuHpdrous  Tpbs  Tobs  SiKaaris)  is 
not,  as  the  title  impoita,  the  defence  which  Socrates  made  on  his  trial, 
but  it  contains  the  reasons  which  determined  him  to  prefer  death  rather 
than  to  humble  himself  by  askmg  for  his  hfe  irom  his  pr^udiced  judges, 
Valckenaer  and  others  do  not  allow  this  to  be  Xenophon's  work,  because 
13iey  consider  it  to  be  unworthy  of  him.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  lose  the  dis- 
credit of  a  bad  work  simply  because  he  has  written  better,  many  persons 
may  disown  their  own  books.  The  "  Apology"  is  certamly  a  trivial  per- 
formance, but  Xenophon  did  write  an  "Apology,"  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  this  may  be  it. 

A  man's  character  can  not  be  entirely  derived  from  his  writings,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  exact  science.  Yet  a  man's  writings  are  some  in- 
dex  of  his  character,  and,  when  they  are  of  a  popular  and  varied  kind, 
not  a  bad  index.  From  the  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given  here  of  his 
life  and  writings,  some  estimate  may  be  easily  formed  of  the  general 
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character  of  Xenophon.  Aa  we  Imow  him  from  his  writings,  he  was  a 
humane  man,  at  least  ibr  hia  age ;  a  man  of  good  understanding  and 
strong  religious  feelings :  we  might  call  him,  indeed,  superstitious,  if  the 
name  Buperstitioii  had  a  well-defined  meanmg.  Some  modern  critics  find 
much  to  object  to  in  Xenophon's  conduct  as  a  citizen.  He  did  not  like 
Athenian  institutions  aJtogether ;  but  a  man  is  under  no  moral  or  political 
obligation  to  like  the  govemment  nnder  which  he  is  born.  His  duty  is  to 
conform  to  it,  or  to  withdraw  himself.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Xeno- 
phon,  after  Ms  banishment,  acted  against  his  native  country,  even  at  the 
battle  of  Coronea.  If  liis  preference  of  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions 
is  matter  for  blame,  he  is  Wamable  indeed.  His  philosophy  was  the  prac- 
tical :  it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in  all  practical  matters,  and 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  ordinary  conduct  of  hmnan  life,  he  shows 
good  sense  and  honorable  feehng.' 

As  a  writer,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  perspicuity  and  ease,  and  for 
these  qualities  he  has  in  all  ages  been  justly  admired.  As  an  historical 
writer,  he  is  infinitely  below  Thucydides :  he  had  no  depth  of  reflection, 
no  great  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  society.  His  HeUmtca, 
his  only  historical  effort,  would  not  I^ve  preserved  his  name,  except  for 
the  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains,  and  the  deficiency 
of  other  historical  records.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  pure  philo- 
sophical speculation :  he  looked  to  the  practical  in  all  things,  and  the  ba- 
sis of  his  philosophy  was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  m  the  gov- 
emment of  the  worid.  His  belief  only  required  a  littie  correction  and 
modification  to  allow  us  to  describe  it  as  a  profound  conviction  that  God, 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  has  given  a  moral  government  to  the  worid, 
as  manifestly  as  he  has  given  laws  for  the  mechanical  and  chemical  ac- 
tions of  matter,  the  organization  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  vital  en- 
ergies of  all  beings  that  live  and  move.' 


to  Thuerffldsa,  wbioh  had  been  prmtoii  Oa  year  belbre.  The  firal  genera)  eflUion  is  Ihat 
of  BoolnuB,  prlnled  by  Sluiila,  end  dedicaled  to  Leo  X.,  Fiorenco,  1516,  fill. ;  linl  this 
edillon  does  not  coatabi  (be  "AgeaiLBUs,"  the  "Apology,"  and  Ibe  Ireatiae  on  tbe  "Bor- 
ennes  trfAthona."  Apart  of  the  treallae  on  the  "AUienjan  Bepnbllc"  is  alsowanUng. 
TbiB  edition  of  Ginnta  is  a  very  good  spectmeo  of  eaily  prinllng,  and  neeniL  to  an  edl- 

(bl.,  cont^ns  all  Ibe  works  of  Xenopbon,  eicept  the  "  Apology ;"  Uiongh  the  "  Apology" 
was  already  edited  hy  Renehlln,  Hagenan,  1530,  4to,  witb  Ibe  "AgeallaHS  and  HiEro." 
The  Basle  edillon,  printed  by  Bryllnger,  1545,  ft>l,,  ia  the  llrat  edition  of  tlie  Greek  ttil 
wilb.aLaUn  translaliDn.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens,  1561,  fol.,  onntaina  an  mnecdcd 
text,  and  the  edition  of  15S1  bag  a  Latin  version.  ArterllteBe  editions  we  may  name  the 
fWlOHli^:  that  of  Lennelavlna,  of  Loewenllan,  Basle,  16B9,  reprimefl  at  the  same  plsce 
In  lS7i!,anda!  Prankfiitt  inl694,  IbU:  ofWells,  Oifmd,  "  "  " 

Ctmmal^guiX^ntiplamtea;  reprinted  witb  additlonti.  Lips.,] 
editorial  care  of  ThiEitie,  witb  a  prefkce  by  Brnesti ;  and  a; 
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■^"iSm" tte  fe"' Ui"""^'  *"* *'"'  -^  '^"P^^y  I-BlpiJg,  IBM ; 
iiIico,afiKs(n'a,HHM<i(a,  by  Saupne,  18381:  of  DincIorf7Qln*.T^ 

<^«  S  »'^,'  '^  "'  ""'*  '^"^  ""^  '""""'^'  ™'-  '■■  C*™?*^".  b,To™i^„ 
vol.  IT.,  (EflwoiBBM,  J^s^nus,  and  fliwo,  by  BrettEobacS,  ]M2,  ,ma  TUb  inn».  n-,^ 
lending  edition  of  Ihs  works  of  Xcnophon  is  lHal  of  Gat},  wlin  a  Latin  and  a  French  ira" 
sion,  erilieal  and  eiplanatoty  notes,  maps  and  plana,  &c,  PariH  1797-1814  7  vols  4to' 
■ne  eoveoth  volni™  consis.8  of  three  parB,  one  of  which  (publWied  in  1808)  conialna 
Iho  i^ions  readmgs  of  threo  MSS. ;  a  «cond  (18H)  oontalns  the  notiees  of  Ifce  MSS 
ana  obMfvations  literary  and  orltiDal ;  and  the  liUtd  an  atlas  of  maps  and  plana  Le^ 
tronne,  an  eiceUonl  judge,  as  all  seholara  know,  bestows  very  moderata  nralse  noon  th^ 
edition.    Gall  has  kent  lo  (he  old  (Bit  and  hna  mi..io  nnn.,.  „fi.i. .  Iio"  "<;= 

:zr"^  "■  "^^  ""^' '""'"''  ^  «nz  ft^  tz^^zl^^t^. 

„f^°/^"  "!i"'^''  °''****°^^  portions  of  the  works  orXenophon  are  tho  following; 
of  the  Cprapa^M,  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1831, 8vo,  and  by  Jacobili,  Lelni  1843  ■  of  the  Jm- 
*os«,  bj  Lion,  Gfllllngeo,  1838,  3  vols.  8vo ;  by  l.  Dlndorf,  Laipiig.  'im  870  ■  bv  KWi 
ger,  Halle,  ISM,  8v„,  JaM  (3d)  seh«rt  edition,  1851 ;  by  p;ppo,  Leipzig.  1^7 '  e^oT- 
Constantino  Matlhia,,  Qaedifnbt,rg,  1 852. 8vo  (school  ad.) ;  of*;  S!^.k^s«Tl;Z 
p^  by  Bornemann,  Leip^e,  I8S4,  Svo ;  »f  the  Smro^^.  by  aiZ.  Halle,  ISSoVby 
Mehler,Lngd.  Bat.,  1650;  ofthejKei™ra»lKa,by  SBnppe.Leipi.,  1834-  byHorhst  Hallo 
i?r  ^''."ii^  ■^"^'"*'''"""''^"''^"''  "'"^  J^  R«P«»fle=tfl«Am^Hion«,byHaase! 
uerlin,  1833 ;  of  the  Bellmuo,  from  the  ten  of  Dindorf,  with  seleoled  notes,  at  the  Unt- 
TOBlty  press,  Oilhrd,  1831 ;  of  the  HUro  and  Ageiitau!,  by  Hanow,  Halle,  1835 ;  of  the 
Agitila^by  Baunigarten-Crusius,  Leipzig,  1813  (new  ed.).  There  is  also  a  aeparate 
voinme  oi  commentary  on  the  Cyropadia  by  Fischer,  edited  by  Kuinoel,  Lelnitg,  1803. 
AS  a  very  us^  anx.Uary  in  the  perusal  of  Xenophon,  we  may  mention  the  ii  Ji  X^ 
ophonlaan  of  Slura,  4  Tola.  8vo,  Leipiig,  1801-1804. 

III.  Otesias  {KTwl«sy  was  a  native  of  Cnidiis,  in  Caiia,  and  a  con 
temporary  of  Xenophon.  He  was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  belonged 
to  the  caste  or  famiiy  of  the  Aselepiad^,  whose  prineipai  seats  were  at 
Cnidiis  and  Cos.  Ctesias  hved  for  seventeen  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  physician  to  the  king.'  '  Diodo- 
ms  says  that  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  king,  and  that,  owing  to  his 
great  skill  in  medicine,  he  was  afterward  drawn  to  the  court,  and  was 
highly  honored  there."  When  he  was  thus  made  prisoner  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  some  critics  think  that  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Cunasa  B  C  401  ■ 
hut  if  Ctesias  remained  seventeen  years  in  Persia,  as  Diodorus  says,  and 
if,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  he  returned  to  his  naUve  country  in 
B.a  398,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  that  is,  about  B.C.  415.  How  long  he  survived  his  return  to 
his  native  city  is  unknown. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all  the  infoimation  that 
was  attainable  m  that  country,  and  wrote,  1,  A  groat  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia,  entitled  mpaixd,  with  the  view  of  giving  his  countrymen  a 
more  accnrate  knowledge  of  that  empire  than  they  possessed  and  to  re- 
fute the  errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly  fror^  ignorance 
and  partly  from  tile  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his 
history,  so  far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
Witness,  he  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus.  from  the 
•  Smilh,  Dicl.  Biogr.,  i,  V,  '  Slnib.,ily.,p,es6.  =  Died.  S~-    h    19 
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Persian  archives  (S,.pa4i>ai  jSaffiA..™.'),  ot  the  official  liistory  ol  tlie  Persian 
empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  cnnntry. 
This  important. work  of  Ctesias  was  written,  lilte  that  of  Herodotns,  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  consisted  of  twenty-three  books.  The  first  six  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Mngdoin  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this  i-eason  that  Strabo  speaks 
of  Ctesias  as  ffvyypd<l/as  li  'Ao-irupuufA  «oi  ri  neptruai.^  The  next  seven 
books  contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  left  Persia,  that  is,  to  the  year  B.C.  398."  The  form  and  style 
of  this  work  were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history  of  the  East.'  All  that  is  now  ex- 
tant of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  Photius,*  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athensens,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Of 
the  first  portion,  which  contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  is  no 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  that  part  is  contained  in 
the  second  book  of  Diodorus,  whicb  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Ctesias.  There  we  find  that  the  acconnts  of  Ctesias,  especially  in 
their  chronology,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise 
derived  his  information  from  Eastern  sources.  These  discrepancies  can 
only  he  espiained  by  the  fact  that  the  amials  used  by  the  two  historians 
were  written  in  different  places  and  under  different  circumstances.  The 
chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  by  official  persons,  and  those 
used  by  Berosus  were  ilie  work  of  priests ;  both,  therefore,  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was,  perhaps,  strictly  true  in 
all  its  details. 

The  part  of  Ctesias's  work  which  contained  the  history  of  Persia,  thai 
is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is  somewhat  better  known  from  the 
extracts  which  Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant.  Here, 
again,  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  variance  with  other  Greek  writers,  especially 
with  Herodotus.  To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  ex- 
pressly repotted  to  have  written  his  work  with  the  intention  of  correcting 
the  erroneous  notions  about  Persia  prevalent  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was 
the  case,  the  reader  must  natorally  be  prepared  to  find  the  accounts  of 
Ctesias  differing  from  tiiose  of  others.  It  is,  moreover,  not  improbable  that 
the  Persian  Ciu«nicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not  more  so,  as 
the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were  to  the  Greeks.  These  considera- 
tions may  fairly  account  for  the  differences  existing  between  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  and  the  other  writers ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  charging  him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  can  be  no  positive  evidence  for 
such  a  serious  chaa^.  The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have 
contained  chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the  occurrences  at  the 
court  and  the  seragho,  the  intrigues  of  the  women  and  euuuclis,  and  the 
insurrections  of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  great 
monarch.  Suidas  mentions  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of  the 
work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three  books. 
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Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  alao  collected  his  materials  durins  his 
stay  m  Persia,  was,  a.  A  treatise  on  India,  entitled  'W,„d,  in  one  book 
of  which  we  likewise  possess  aji  abridgment  in  Photlos,  and  a  great  numl 
her  of  fragments  preserved  in  other  writers.  The  description  refers 
clitefly  to  the  northwestern  parts  of  India,  and  is  principally  confined  to 
a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the  produce  of  the  soli,  and  the  ani- 
mals and  men  of  India.  In  this  description,  truth  is  to  a  great  extent 
mixed  up  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  he  mainly  owing  to  this  work  that 
Cteaiaa  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon  from  a  proper  point  of 
view.  It  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Cte- 
sias  lumself  never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first  in  the  Greek 
tenguage  that  was  written  upon  this  countiy ;  he  couM  do  nothing  more 
than  lay  before  his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed  about 
India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  most,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
picture  of  India,  such  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  thiuRs 
moreover,  m  bis  description,  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  fabn: 
SdeHnSs.^™''^''  "'  "^  ""-"^  ---  •^-'^^  ^"^•'^^  -  "^ 
CtMla,  .ta  „„ie  soTeral  other  work.,  ofwhlob,  howovor,  we  koow 
liMe  n,o«  th.n  tloir  title,  ,  they  were,  8.  IT,,1  l,i,,  whloh  eonsl.ted  of 
at  least  two  books.'  4.  n.piVAous  'Arias,' which  la  perhaps  the  sanie  with 
the  n.p,^„„,  of  which  Stephanas  Byiaatinns'  quotes  the  third  book 
6.  n.,1  „r«,s,  ;■  and,  6.  n,,l  ,S,  .„»  ^,  .,,(„  ft„,  „  h,s  been  In- 
fetred  from  a  paasaj.  In  Galen'  that  CM,,  ato  wrote  on  medicine,  hnt 
no  account  ofhismedjcal  works  haveeomedowatoua' 

The  ateldgment  which  Photlo,  mad,  of  the  F^,i„  and  M„  of  Cte- 
sias  were  prmted  separately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567  and  1594  8vo 
and  were  abo  added  to  hi,  edition  of  Herodotus.  After  his  lime  it  h,^ 
cane  enstomary  to  priat  the  remain,  of  Ciesla,  a,  an  appendli  to  He- 
rodotn..  The  Hr.t  separate  oditlon  of  those  abridgments,  together  with 
Or,  liaginent,  prorerved  m  other  writers,  i,  that  of  Lion,  (JSttlngen,  1823, 
8yo,  With  crittcal  note,  a.d  a  latin  translation.    A  more  conS«K  «f- 

SoTr\'",!;^^^°"°"'  "•*''  ~  ""  '""'  "''  ™'»1!«  of  CtesHs,  1, 
ha  of  Bahr  fraakfon,  1824,  8,o.  An  edition  of  Photlns,  with  a  revid 
!•«,  formed  on  a  eol  .tion  of  four  MSS.,  wa.  published  by  Bekler,  2  thin 
voU- 4to,  Berhn,  1834-5.  H  haa,  however,  neither  yersien  nor  notes 
hi.«''"T"  **'""'■  "  5'™"™'  "as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
tas  orian.  of  ,nt„.,ty,  though,  nnfortonately,  only  .  few  fr.^cnts  of  hi, 
work,  hay,  0™  d„„  u  „,.     h,  was  bom  probahly  about  BC.  435. 

s^S  ^  ,  '";""  '"  "•'"-'^  ""  "P""  >»"■'  ■"«  stood 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  the-tyrant  that  the  latter  latrasteJ  hmi  with  the 
charge  of  the  citadel  of  SyracoK.'    At  a  later  pirlod,  howc,"  hTicE 

daoghtars  of  hi.  hrother  Leptines,  and  was  in  ccns.g.ene.  b.nlshed  from 

'  Silpi.  Bus,,  I.  V.  3iT<i^. 
'y.,  p.  85S,ed.Basl^ 
'  /)/»r.  Sid.,  iLt.,  8,  gmj. 
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Sicily.  He  at  first  retired  to  Thurii,  but  afterward  established  himself  at 
Adria,  where  he  composed  the  historical  work  which  has  siven  celebrity 
to  his  name.'  But  he  always  borfl  his  exile  with  impatience,  and  he  is 
accused  both  of  indulging  in  abject  lamentations  over  his  hard  late  and 
fallen  fortunes,  and  of  base  and  unworthy  flattery  toward  Dionysius,  in 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  tyrant,  and  tlius  obtaining  his  recall.'  These 
arte,  however,  lailed  in  producing  any  eflect  during  the  lifetune  of  liie  elder 
Dionysius,  but  after  his  death  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  influence  which  Dion  and  Plato  were  acquiring  over 
the  young  despot  persuaded  the  latter  to  recall  Philistua  from  banish- 
ment, in  hopes  that  from  his  age  and  experience,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  he  might  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
two  philosophers.  The  plan  succeeded ;  he  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
quickly  gained  so  great  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  Dionysius  as  to 
alienate  him  from  his  former  friends,  and  eventually  cause  Plato  to  be 
sent  hack  to  Athens,  and  Dion  to  be  banished.*  Philistua  was  absent 
from  Sicily  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Syracuse,  B.C.  356.  Afterward,  however,  he  raised  a  powerful 
fleet,  with  which  ho  gave  battle  to  the  Syraeusans,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  himself  out  off  from  all  hopes  of  escape,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  hia  enraged  coun- 

Phiiistus  wrote  a  history  of  Sieily,  which  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted historical  works  of  antiquity,  though  nnfortunately  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  two  portions,  which 
might  be  regarded  either  as  two  separate  works,  or  as  parte  of  one  great 
whole,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  number  of  books  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  first  seven  books 
comprised  the  general  history  of  Sicily,  commencmg  from  the  earhest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  408.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  this  portion  included  a  period  of  800 
years  and  upward.  He  began  with  the  mythical  tiroes,  and  the  alleged 
colonies  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Dsedalus  and  others  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Hb  appears,  besides,  to  have  entered  at  some  length  info  the  origin  and 
migrations  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  Sicani  and  Siculi.* 
TTie  second  part,  which  formed  a  regular  sequel  to  the  first,  contained  the 
histoiy  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  four  books,  and  that  of  the  younger  in 
two ;  the  latter  was  necessarily  imperfect,  a  circumstance  which  Dionys- 
ius of  Halicamassus  absurdly  ascribes  to  his  desire  to  imitate  Thucyd- 
ides.  As  it  ended  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of  the  younger  ty- 
rant, it  is  probable  that  Philistus  had  not  found  time  to  continue  it  after 
his  own  return  from  exile.' 

Suidas  enumerates  several  other  historical  works  by  Philistus,  espe- 
cially a  history  of  Egypt,  in  twelve  books,  one  of  Phtenicia,  and  another 

1  BUid.  Sk.,  ly.,  7 ;  Plat,,  Dion,  7.  "  Ptut.,  Timol.,  IS  (  Pom,,  1.,  13, 9. 

»  Fha,,  Diait,  11,  ttgq. ;  Pseud.  Plat.,  Ep.,  3,  p.  871. 
•  Dim.  Hal,  Ant.  Rom.,  I,,  as ;  Diod.  Sic,  v.,  6. 
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of  Libya  and  Syria,  As  no  traces,  however,  ol'  any  <il'  tliese  works  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  aathority,  it  jias  been  lionbled  liy  some  whether  the 
wliole  statement  is  not  erroneous,'  whiie  others  suppose  that  these  writ- 
ings are  to  be  attributed  to  a  second.  Pliilistns,  a  native  of  Naucratia,  in 
Egypt,  which  would  account  also  for  the  error  of  Suidas,  who  caila  our 

historian  NauKparlr^s  9  ^aptacoie'iii^' 

In  point  of  style,  Philistns  is  represented  by  the  concunent  testimony  of 
antiquity  as  imitating  and  even  closely  resembhng  Thucydides,  though 
stiUfallingfer  short  of  his  great  model.  Cicero' calls  him  •' capitaiis,  cre- 
brr,  ecatas,  brems,piene  pmillKs  Thacydides ;"  Quintilian*  also  terms  him 
"  imitalBT  Thucydidii,  el,  ul  mvlto  infrmior,  ila  Bliqualeniu  laddurr,"  This 
qualified  praise  is  confirmed  by  the  more  elaborate  judgment  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicamassus,'  who  censures  Pbiltstus  also  for  the  unskillful  ar- 
rangement of  bis  subject,  and  the  monotony  and  want  of  art  displayed  in 
his  ordinary  narrative.  Longinua,'  who  cites  him  as  occasionally  rising 
to  sublimity,  intimates,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  far  fi-ora  being  the 
general  character  of  his  composition.  His  conciseness,  also,  led  him  not 
unfrequently  into  obscurity,  though  in  a  Jess  degree  than  Thucydides ;  and 
this  defect  caused  many  persons  to  neglect  his  works  even  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.'  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  however,  associates  his  name  with 
those  of  Herodotus.Thucydides.Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,' as  the  his- 
torians most  deserving  of  study  and  imitation ;  but  his  writings  seem  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  period ; 
and  Hermogenes'  passes  over  his  name,  in  common  with  those  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  more  remarlt- 
able  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics  in  their  canon  of  hiatoricaJ  authors.'"  But  the  reputation  that  he 
enjoyed  in  Greece  itself  shortly  before  that  period  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  his  history  was  among  the  books  selected  by  Harpalus  to  send  to 
Alexander  in  Upper  Asia." 

The  gravest  reproach  to  the  character  of  Piiihstus  as  an  historian  is  the 
charge  brought  against  bun  by  many  writers  of  antiquity,  that  he  had 
sought  to  palhate  the  tyrannical  deeds  of  Dionysius,  and  give  a  specious 
color  to  his  conduct,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  return  from 
exile.  Plutarch  calls  him.  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  inventing  specious 
pretences  and  fair  speeches  to  cloak  unjust  actions  and  evil  dispositions. 
He  was  severely  censnred  on  the  same  account  by  Timieus," 

The  fragments  of  Philistus  have  been  collected,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances transmitted  to  us  concerning  his  life  and  writings  fully  exam- 
ined and  discussed  by  Goller,  in  an  appendix  U>  Ms  work  De  Situ  et  Ori- 
gim  St/rcuMsiiTum  (Lips.,  8vo,  1816) ;  the  fragments  are  also  given  in  the 
Fragm.  Histor.  Grizc.  of  C.  and  Th.  Moller,  vol.  i.,  p.  185,  seqq.,  forming 
part  of  Didot's  BibUotheai  Graco,  Paris,  1S41. 
1  Wenilmg,  ad  Diod.  Sin.,  liii.,  p.  fllO ;  GOlttt,  De  Orig.,  &c.,  fiyrnc,  p.  lilt,  IM. 
'  Baste,Dia.Cril.,a.rr,Plalisl.,!iol.C.         =  Ad  Q.fi:,n.,lS.       •  Inil.  Or,,x,,i,74. 
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V.  Tmeopompus  (©(iijrof«ros)'  of  Chios,  a  celebialed  Greek  historian, 
was  born  about  B.C.  378.  He  accompanied  hie  father  Damasistratas  into 
banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  but  he  was  restored  to  his  native  coun- 
try in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  (B.C.  333),  in  consequence  of  the  !e^ 
ters  of  Alexander  tlie  Great,  in  which  Jie  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recaU 
their  esiles."  In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his  father  is 
uncertain ;  but  we  know  that,  before  he  left  his  native  country,  he  at^- 
tended  the  school  of  rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great  master  as  to  b  ga  ded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  scholars.^  Epl  o  -u 
the  historian  was  a  fellow-student  witli  him,  but  was  of  a  very  diffe  n 
character ;  and  Isooiatcs  used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theoporopu  n  ded 
the  bit,  and  Ephorus  the  spur.'  In  consequence  of  the  advice  floia 
tes,  Theopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical  powers  to  the  p!  dn  f 
causes,  but  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of  his- 
tory." Like  his  master  Isocrates,  however,  he  composed  many  orations 
of  the  Wnd  called  Epideictk  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  en  set  sub- 
jects,  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums  on  states  and  individuals. 
Thus,  in  B.C.  363,  he  contended  at  Halicarnasaus,  with  Naucratea  and 
his  master  Isocrates,  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  oflfered  by  Artemisia  in 
honor  of  her  husband's  memory,  and  gained  the  victory.'  On  his  return 
to  Chios  in  B.C.  333,  Theopompus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  as 
well  as  ieamitig,  naturally  took  an  important  position  m  the  state,  but  his 
vehement  temper  and  his  support  of  the  aristocratical  party  soon  raised 
agamst  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  formidable  was 
the  sophist  Tlieocritus.  As  long,  however,  as  Alexander  lived,  his  ene- 
mies dared  not  take  any  open  proceedings  agamst  Theopompus ;  and  even 
after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
lor  some  years  tlie  protection  of  Uie  royal  house.  But  when  he  lost  this 
support,  he  was  expeUed  from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  pubHe  peace. 
He  fled  to  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy,'  about  B.C.  306,  being  at  the  tune  about 
seventy-three  years  old.  Ptolemy,  however,  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Tlieopompus,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  dangerous  busy- 
body, had  not  some  of  his  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  his  farther 
fate  we  have  no  particulars,  but  he  probably  died  soon  afterward. 

The  foEowing  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Theopompus,  none  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  We  have  merely  some  fragments  remaining. 
I.  'EiriTo^i  ruv  'HpoSiJToi.  iWopiai..  "  An  Epiiome  of  ike  Hislory  of  Herod- 
otus." This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  in  a  few  passages  of  the 
grapunarians,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  Vossius  whether  it  was  real- 
ly drawn  up  by  Theopompus,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  improbable  that  a 
writer  of  his  attamments  and  skill  in  historical  composition  would  have 
engaged  in  such  a  task.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  Theopompus 
may  have  made  the  Epitome  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  as  an  exercise 
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in  composition.  3.  'EWiijuko!  lOTOpfai,  or  2i'VToii!  'EAAjji^ikbj'.  "J.  /iis- 
(oij  o/'  Greece,"  in  twelve  books,  and  a  continuation  of  tiie  history  of  Thu- 
cjdidea.  It  commenced  B.C.  411,  at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  toeaks  off,  and  embraced  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Cnidus,'  in  B.C.  394.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  work 
are  preserved.  3.  ti^arrual,  also  called  'Iffropfai  (kot'  iinxM-  "  The  His- 
tory of  Philip,"  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  fifty-eight  books,  front 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (B.C.  360)  to  his  death  (B.C.  336).  This 
work  contained  numerous  digressions,  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  work,  so  that  PhihpV.,kingof  Macedonia,  was  al)le,by 
omitting  them,  and  retaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject,  to 
reduce  the  work  from  fifty-eight  hooks  to  sixteen.  Fifty-three  of  the  fif- 
ty-eight booit3  of  the  original  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  ahstract 
of  the  twelfth  book.  4.  OraMons,  which  were  either  panegyrics,"  or  what 
the  Greeis  called  l,ai^vMm-ucoi  Xiyoi.  Of  the  latter  kind,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  on  the  state  of  Chios.  6. 
Kari  U\i.T<oiios  SiorpiM-  Perhaps  a  digression  in  his  PhiUppica.  6.  Ikfl 
t.tiire$elm.     Another  digression,  probably,  in  the  same  work. 

Tlieopompus  is  praised  by  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus,  as  well  as  by 
other  ancient  writers,  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy ;  but  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  blamed  by  most  writers  for  the  extravagance  of  his  praises 
and  censures.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  taken  more  pleasure  in  blam- 
ing than  in  commending  ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events 
and  characters  were  expressed  with  such  acrimony  and  severity,  that 
several  of  the  ancients  speakof  his  malignity,  and  call  him  areviler.'  It 
would  seem  that  the  vehemence  of  the  temper  of  Theopompus  frequently 
overcame  his  judgment,  and  prevented  him  from  expressing  himself  witli 
the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  The  ancients  also  blame 
him  for  introducing  innumerable  fables  into  his  history.'  The  style  of 
Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  of  Isocrates,  and  possessed  the 
characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigor,  loaded  with  ornament,  and,  m  general,  too 
artificial.  It  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus,  but 
it  is  spoken  of  in  very  different  language  by  other  critics.' 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  published  by  Wichers, "  Theo- 
pompi  CMi  Fragmenta,  ceUegil,  &c.,  R.  H.  Eyssaums  Wichers,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1829;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  MuUer,  J^ragm.  flisiw.  Grtec., vol.  i.,p.  378,  Mgj., 
in  Didot's  Biiliotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1841.  The  following  works  may  also 
be  consulted  respecting  him  :  Aschbach,  Dissert,  de  Theopomp.,  Francof, 
1823 ;  Pfiugk,  De  Theopomp.  vita  et  scriptis,  Berol.,  1827. 
.VI.  Ephoeus  ("&Jio/)oi)'of  Cyme,  in-Eolis,  a  celebrated  Greek  histori- 
an, was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about 
B.C.  340,     He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whose  pupils  he  and 
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Theopompus  were  considefed  [he  most  diatiiiguishod.  rrom  Seneca'  it 
might  almost  appear  fliat  Ephorus  hegan  the  career  of  a  public  orator, 
lacerates,  liowever,  dissuaded  liim  from  that  course,  for  lie  well  knew 
that  oratoiy  was  not  the  field  on  which  he  could  win  laurels,  and  he  ex- 
horted him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  composition  of  history.  As 
Ephorus  was  of  a  more  quiet  and  contemplatiTe  disposition  than  Theo- 
pompus, Isocrates  advised  the  former  to  write  the  early  history  of  Greece, 
and  Theopompus  to  take  np  the  later  and  more  turbulent  periods  of  his- 
tory.' Plutarch  relates'  that  Ephorus  was  among  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  btit  that  he  sue 
cessfuHy  refuted  the  charge  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 
This  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  life. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Ephorus  was  a  History  Cloro- 
piai),  in  thirty  boolta,  which  began  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclida,  and 
came  down  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  in  B.C.  841.  It  treated  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  a  universal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the  thirty  books  contained 
a  compact  portion  of  the  history,  which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  it- 
self. Each  also  contained  a  special  preface,  and  might  bear  a  separate 
tiUe,  which  either  Ephorus  himself  or  some  later  grammarian  seems  act- 
ually to  have  given  to  each  book,  for  we  know  that  the  fourth  hook  was 
called  EJ(ii4in).<  Ephorus  himself  did  not  live  to  complete  his  work,  and 
it  was  finished  by  his  son  Demophilus.  Diyllus  began  his  history  at  the 
point  at  which  the  history  of  Ephorus  left  off  Ephorus  also  wrote  a  few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  tlie  titles  only  are  preserved  by 
the  grammarians.  We  possess  only  isolated  fragments  of  the  history. 
It  was  written,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  in  a 
clear,  lucid,  and  elaborately-polished  style,  but  at  the  same  time  difTuse, 
and  deficient  in  power  and  energy,  so  that  Ephonis  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  master.  As  aa  historian,  Ephorus  appears  to  have  been  faithful 
and  impartial  in  the  narration  of  events ;  but  he  did  not  always  follow 
the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  he  frequently  dif- 
fered from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  SicuJus  made  great  use  of  his  work. 
Polybius*  praises  him  for  his  knowledge  of  maritime  warfare,  but  adds 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  warfare  upon  land.  Strabo' 
acknowledges  his  merits  by  saying  that  he  separated  the  historical  from 
the  geographical  portions  of  his  work ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  lists  of  names,  but  he  introduced  investi- 
gations concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  their  constitution  and  manners, 
and  many  of  the  geographical  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us 
contain  lively  and  beautiful  descriptions.' 

The  fragments  of  Ephorus  were  first  collected  by  Marx,  Carlsruhe, 
1816,  8vo,  who  afterward  published  some  additions  in  Friedemann  and 

'  Be  SMic.  Efpujn.,  10.       *  Diod.  Sic.,\v„l;  v.,  1:  Poftj6.,T.,a3;  Sfro*.,  vli,,p.  303. 
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Seebode's  MisceUan.  Cric,  ii.,  4,  p.  764.  scgq.  They  are  also  contained 
in  C.  aad  Th.  MMler's  Fragm.  Hisloi:  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p.  334,  seqq.,  forming 
part  of  Didot'B  BibUotheca  Gr<eca,  Paris,  1841. 


I.  Several  works  existed  among  the,  ancients  relative  to  the  expedi- 
tions of  Alexander  in  the  course  of  hia  Eastern  conquests,  most  of  them 
composed,  by  individuals  who  had  either  followed  in  his  train  or  had 
served  under  his  command.  We  must  guard,  however,  against  the  com- 
mon error  of  maldng  the  number  of  tliese  writers  a  large  one,  an  error 
not  confined  merely  to  modem  times,  but  into  which  even  Cicero  him- 
self' has  fallen,  when  he  says,  with  far  more  of  oratorical  embellishment 
than  of  historical  troth,  "  qvjim  muMtia  acriplores  rcrum  auatum  laagmis  iUe 
Akxandcr  secam  habaisae  tradilwr  !'" 

II.  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  lunit  the  list  of  the 
writers  in  question  to  the  following  individuals ;  namely,  of  those  who 
followed  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  Anaumenea,  CaUisthsnes,  and  perhaps 
GlitaTchna,  and  of  the  monarch's  companionB  in  arms,  PloUnuejia,  Aristo- 
balua,  Onesiaititt,  Nearckaa,  Chares,  EpMppaa,  Marsyas,  Anirosthsnea,  and 
MeMua.  To  these  we  may  add,  though  not  strictly  lalhng  under  the  de- 
nomination of  hi^toriana  of  Alexander,  Eummea  and  Diodotus,  authors  of 
"EfTi^wpfSd  'AXf^iySpoa,  and  Bieton  and  XHognetin,  Who  measured  distan- 
ces in  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and  wrote  each  a  work  on  the  subject, 
the  title  of  Baton's  book  having  been  X^aBfiol  T^t  'AAfjWpou  roptlas.' 

III.  As  the  works  of  aU  these  writers  are  lost,  and  some  scattered 
fragments  alone  remain,  our  account  of  them  will  be  necessarily  brief 

i.  ANiiiMgNEE*  CAra^iiifi^s)  was  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  pupil  of 
Zoilus  and  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  He  vraa  a  contemporary  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
Asiatic  expedition.*  He  wrote  three  historical  worlis :  1.  A  Matonj  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  consisting  of  at  least  eight  books. '  3.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,''  the  second  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Harpooration. 
3.  A  hiatory  of  Greece,  in  twelve  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  his- 
tories of  Anaximenea,  of  which  only  a  very  few  fragments  are  now  ex- 
tant, are  censured  by  Plutarch  for  the  numerous  prolix  and  rhetorical 
speeches  which  he  introduced  into  them.  The  fact  that  we  possess  so 
little  of  his  histories  shows  that  the  ancients  did  not  think  highly  of  them, 
and  that  they  were  more  of  a  rhetoncal  than  an  iu&toncal  charactei  He 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  as  an  orator  and 
what  renders  hun  a  person  of  the  highest  unportance  in  the  history 
of  Greek  Lterature  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  rhetnne  an  whose 
scientihc  treatise  on  ihetorio  prior  to  that  of  Aristotle  is  now  extant 
This  13  the  ao-ealied  'PijToput^  vpbs  A\4^(vSpov  which  is  usually  prmted 
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among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to  whom,  however,  it  can  not  belong,  as 
aU  critics  agree.  The  treatise  on  rhetoric  was  edited  separately  hy  Sp'en- 
gel,  Turici,  1844.  The  fragments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given 
by  Geier,  in  his  "  ScHptores  Histf,n<mi.m  Akm'ndn  M.  .zlaie  sappares," 
Lips.,  1844,  p.  285,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  MiiUer,  in  the  appendix  to  Dabner's 
Arrian,  in  Didofs  Bmolheca  Graca,  p.  35,  sejj. 

3.  OALLisTHENBe'  (KnAAifffl^wjt)  of  Olynthus,  a  relation  and  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Gr^at  to  Asia.  In  his  in  ere  urse 
with  the  monarch  he  was  arrogant  and.boid,  and  took  every  oppo  n  y 
of  showing  his  independence.  He  expressed  his  indignation  a  Al  xan 
der's  adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the  requi  m  n 
the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He  thus  rendered  himself  so  obn  si  n  o 
the  king  that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of  Hermolaus  to 
assassinate  Alexander,  and,  after  being  kept  in  chains  for  seven  months, 
was  either  put  to  deatli  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Alexander's  expedition ;  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books,  from 
the  peace  of  Antaleidas  to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
IU8(B.C.  3S7-357},  and  other  works,  all  of  which,  except  a  few  fragments, 
have  perished.  The  ftagments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given  by 
Geier,  Sctipl.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  &c..  Lips.,  1844,  p.  332,  seq^.,  and  by  C. 
Miiiler,  in  the  appendix  to  Dubner's  Anian,  in  Didot's  BihHotluxa  Graca, 
p.  I,  seqq.  Some  MSS.  are  still  extant,  professing  to  contain  writings  of 
Callisthenes,  but  they  are  spurious.' 

8.  CLiTiECHUB^  {KXtkofixos),  80n  of  the  historian  Dinon,*  accompa- 
nied Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  commonly  received  account,  although  considerable  donbt 
has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  assumed  fact  of  his  having  accompa- 
nied the  monarch.  The  work  of  Clitarchus  has  been  erroneoosly  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Quintus  Curtios,  who 
is  thought  to  have  closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate  it.  We 
find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage,  differing  from  Chtarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  speaJts  veiy  slightingly  of 
the  production  in  question.  Quintilian  says  that  hia  ability  was  greater 
than  his  veracity ;  and  Longinus  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and  in- 
flated. The  fragments  of  Clitarchus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist. 
Alex.  M.,  p.  160,  seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Muller,  in  the  appendix  to 
Dubner's  Arrian,  p.  T7,  seqq. 

4.  ProLBKffiua  (nTo\<,i«uos),  son  of  Lagus,  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt, 
not  content  with  the  praise  of  an  enlightened  patron  and  friend  of  litera- 
ture, songht  for  himself  also  the  fame  of  an  author,  and  composed  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  had  borne  part. 
His  work  is  frequently  cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  au- 
thorities which  Arrian  made  the  ground- work  of  his  history.  That  author 
repeatedly  praises  Ptolemy  for  the  fidelity  of  hia  narrative,  and  the  ab- 
sence  of  all  fables  and  exaggerations,  and  justly  pays  the  greatest  defer- 
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ence  to  his  aiitlioril,y,  on  account  of  his  personal  acquaiiitanee  with  the 
events  fthich  he  relates.  No  notice  of  his  style  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  from  which  we  may  probably  infer  that  his  work  was  not  so  mneb 
distinguished  in  this  respect  aa  for  its  historical  value.  Arrian  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  composed  by  Rolcmj  after  he  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  and  probably  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.'  The 
fragments  of  this  work  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  6, 
seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Muiler,  as  above,  p.  87,  seqq. 

5.  AjtiaroBULKH  CApurriffaukos)  of  Cassandrea  (of  which,  however, 
consistently  with  chronology,  he  could,  not  have  been  a  native)  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  lis  Asiatic  conquests,  though 
not  named  among  his  generals.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  his 
work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write 
his  history  until  he  was  eighty-four."  His  work  is  freqaently  referred 
to  by  Athenseus."  Lucian'  rdates  an  anecdote  relative  to  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  tending  to  prove  that  the  latter  had  written  his  work  in 
a  spirit  of  gross  adulation  toward  the  monarch,  but  many  modem  schol- 
ars think  that  the  story  ought  to  be  referred  to  Onesieritus,  and  that  the 
error  arose  from  the  copyists.  Schneider  and  Geier,  however,  dissent 
from  this  opinion.  The  fragments  of  Aristobidus  are  given  by  Geier, 
Scrip*.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  31,  scqq.,  I.ips.,  1844,  and  hy  C.  Muller,  aa  above, 
p.  34,  seqn- 

6.  Onesicbitus'  ('Ovrialsfnos)  was,  according  to  some  writers,  a  na- 
tive of  Astypalea,  one  of  the  Sporades ;  according  to  others,  of  jEgma ;' 
and  it  was  probably  to  this  island-origin  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  skill 
in  nautical  matters  which  afterward  proved  so  advantageous  to  him. 
Onesieritus  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  them,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  authors.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  accompany  Al- 
exander into  Asia,  nor  does  it  appear  in  what  capacity  he  attended  on 
the  conqueror ;  but  during  the  expedition  into  India  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Indian  philosophers  or  Gymnosophists, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  his  own  account 
of  the  interview.'  When  Alexander  constructed  his  fleet  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  he  appointed  Onesieritus  to  the  important  station  of  pilot  of  the 
king's  ship,  or  chief  pilot  to  Use  ileet  {hfxi«"B^f^-^'')<  a  post  which  he 
held  not  only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  throughout  the  long 
and  perilous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  tfl  the  Persian  GiJlf 
In  this  capacity,  he  discharged  his  duties  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Alexander,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Susa,  he  was  rewarded  by  that  monarch 
witii  a  crown  of  gold,  at  the  same  time  as  Nearehus.  Yet  Arrian  blames 
him  for  want  of  judgment,  and  on  one  occasion  expressly  ascribes  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  to  the  firmness  of  Nearehus  in  overruling  his  advice." 
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We  know  nothing  of  his  subsequent  fortunes ;  but,  fram  an  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Plntareh,  it  seems  probable  that  he  attached  himself  to  Lysima- 
ehus,  and  it  was  perhaps  at  the  court  of  that  monarch  that  he  composed 
hia  historical  work,'  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  passage  of  Lueian' 
might  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  was  at  least  commenced  during  the  life- 
time of  Alexander  himself  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Geier,  among  others. 
We  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius=  that  the  history  of  Onesioritus  com- 
prised the  whole  life  of  Alexander,  including  his  youth  aud  education ; 
hut'itismost  frequently  eitedinrelation  to  the  campaigns  of  that  prince 
in  Asia,  or  to  tlie  geographical  description  of  the  countries  that  he  visited. 
Though  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  in- 
tennixed  many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  narrative,  so  that  he  early 
fel!  into  discredit  as  an  authority.  Still,  his  work  appears  to  have  con- 
tained much  valuable  information  concerning  the  remote  countries  for 
the  first  time  laid  open  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  In  particular, 
he  was  the  iirst  author  that  mentioned  the  island  of  Taprobane."  He  is 
said  to  have  hnitated  Xenophon  in  his  style,  though  he  feji  short  of  him, 
as  a  copy  does  of  the  original.'  Onesicritus,  when  advanced  in  years, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Cynic  philosophy,  of  which  he  became  an  ar- 
dent votary.  The  fragments  of  Onesicritus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script. 
Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  83,  ae^g.,  Lips,,  1844,  and  by  C.  Muller,  in  Didot's  BiMi- 
oiheca  Grieca,  p.  47,  scqq.,  Paris,  i846. 

7.  Nearchus  (NdapxBs)  was  a  native  of  Crete,  but  settled  at  Amphipo- 
lis,'  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  Al- 
exander. He  accompanied  IheWngto  Asia,andinB.C.  335  was  intrust- 
ed by  Alexander  with  the  conunand  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes.'  Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
Alexander  resolved  to  send  roand  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation.  Ne- 
archus set  out  on  the  Slst  of  September,  B.C.  386,  and  arrived  at  Susa 
in  safety  in  February,  B.C.  3S5.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold 
for  his  distinguished  services.  Nearchus  lel^  a  history  of  the  voyage,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  "Indica."  The  fragments  of 
the  worft  of  Nearchus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script  Hist.  AUx.  M.,  p.  117, 
seqj.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  hy  C.  MfiUer,  at  the  end  of  Dubner's  Arrian,  Paris. 
1846,  p.  60,  seqq.  There  is  also  a  valuable  translation  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  (from  Arrian)  by  Vincent,  Oxford,  1809,  4to. 

8.  Chares  (Xipus)  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  and  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander,  whose  duty  it  was  to  introduce  strangers  to  the  Iting 
{ihayyfXfis).  He  wrote  a  history,  or,  rather,  a  coliection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  She  private  life  of  Alexander,  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Atheniens  and  Plutarch,  Hiny  ap- 
pears to  have  drawn  largely  from  him.     Chares  was  regarded  as  a  writer 
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of  high  authority,  and  pleasing  in  style.  The  fragments  are  given  by 
Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M..  p.  393,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  as  above,  p. 
114,  seqq. 

9.  Efhippuh  CE^iinros),  of  Olynthua,  was  also  an  historian  of  Alexan- 
der. Mention  ia  made  in  a  passage  of  Arrian  of  an  Ephippus  who  was 
appointed,  along  with  -Eschylus  the  Rhodian,  superintendent  (lirdrKoiro!) 
of  Egypt.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tliis  Ephippus  is  the  same  with  the 
historian.  From  the  few  fragments  still  extant,  it  would  appear  that 
Ephippus  described  more  the  private  and  personal  character  of  his  heroes 
than  their  public  careers.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  313, 
seqq.,  and  by  0.  Mnller,  p.  135,  seqq. 

10.  Mabsvas'  {aofaias)  Was  a  native  of  Pella,  in  Macedonia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Snldas,  was  educated  along  with  Alexander,  whom  he  after- 
ward accompanied  into  Asia.  We  find  him,  after  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch, appouited  by  Demetrius  to  command  one  division  ofhlafleet  in  the 
great  sea-fight  off  Salamis,  in  ae  island  of  Cyprus,'  B.C.  306.  His  princi- 
pal literary  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia,  in  ten  books,  commencing 
from  the  eariiest  times,  and  coming  down  to  the  wars  of  Alexander  in 
Asia,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  with  the  return  of  that  monarch  into 
Syria,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandrea.  Ii 
is  repeatedly  cited  by  Atheneeus,  Plutarch,  Harpocration,  and  other  writ- 
era.  Suidas  also  speaks  of  a  history  of  the  education  of  Alexander  (ofrroD 
ToS  'AKfXMpov  iyayh'')  as  a  separate  work  by  Marsyas.  He  is  often 
confounded  with  another  and  younger  Marsyas,  a  native  of  Phiiippi.  The 
fragments  of  Marsyas  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  335,  aeqq.,  and  by  C.  MvilJer, 
p.  43,  seqq. 

11.  AndhosthSnes  ('ApSpofffl^nji),  of  Thasus,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
admirals,  and  sailed  with  Nearehus.  He  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to 
explore  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voy- 
age, and  also  a  Tfli  'Wik^j  mpiT?.o<is.  The  fragments  of  Androathenes 
are  given  by  Geier,  p.  345,  aeqq.,  and  by  C.  MuUer,  p.  73,  seqq. 

18.  Medids  (Mj}8ios)'  was  a  native  of  Larisaa,  in  Thessaly,  and  a  friend 
of  Aiejcander's.  He  is  mentioned  as  commanding  a  trireme  during  the 
descent  of  the  Indus,'  but,  with  this  exception,  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  king.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  en- 
joyed a  high  place  in  the  personal  faror  of  the  monarch,  and  it  was  at 
his  house  that  Alexander  supped  just  before  his  last  ilhiess.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  those  writers  who  represented  the  king  to  have  been  poisoned, 
it  was  at  this  banquet  that  the  fatal  draught  was  administered,  and  not 
without  the  cognizance,  as  it  was  said,  of  Medius  hhuself.  Plutarch  speaks 
in  very  unfavorable  terms  of  Medius,  whom  he  represents  as  one  of  the 
flatterers  to  whose  evil  counsels  the  most  reprehensible  of  the  actions  of 
Alexander  were  to  be  ascribed,'  But  no  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  m 
the  better  authorities. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander.  Medius  followed  the  fortunes  of  Antigo- 
mis,  whose  fleet  we  find  him  commanding  in  B.C.  314.     The  following 

'  Saalh,  Diet,  mogr.,  s.  v.  '  Uiod.  Sic.,  si.,  50.  '  Smith,  rhcl.  Biogr.^^TTi. 
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jear  he  took  Miletus.  In  B.C.  313  hewasdispatchedby  Antigonus,  with 
a  fleet  of  150  ships,  to  make  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  landed  a  large  army 
in  Bceotia.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  accompanied  Antigonus  on  his 
unBUCcesaful  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
him.  He  wrote  an  historical  work,  aa  plainly  appears  from  Strabo,  but 
whetlier  it  related  to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  or  of  his  anecesaors,  is 
uncertain.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  351,  and  by  C.  Miller, 
p.  188. 

18.  The  fragments  of  the  'E^ittp^ts  of  Eumenes  and  Diodotus  are 
given  by  Geier,  p.  360,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Muller,  p.  isi,  seqq.;  and  those 
of  the  iTafliUol  Tfli  'AXf^irSpou  jropelas  of  Bcetoii  and  Diognetus,  by  Geier, 
p.  367,  seqq.,  and  C,  Miiller,  p.  134,  seq. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
rn  OR  ATTIC  PEHIOD— confini 


I.  In  connection  with  the  writers  composing  the  school  of  liistory,  we 
propose  to  consider  briefly  the  geographical  authors  of  this  same  period, 
aa  far  as  their  date  can  be  correctly  ascertained  through  the  investigations 
of  modem  scholars.  Geography  and  history  are  so  naturally  connected, 
that  a  separation  of  them  would  only  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  con- 
sequent obscurity. 

II.  The  geographical  writers,  however,  that  will  here  require  our  atten- 
tion are  very  few  in  number,  namely,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  Pythcas  of 
MassiUa,  as  a  fit  introduction  to  whose  labors  we  will  first  give  a  skeleh 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hanno,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  they  are  known  to  ua  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Punic  work  in  which  the  account  was  originally  written. 

III.  Hahno  ('Arpup)'  was  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  as  already  stated, 
nnder  whose  name  we  possess  a  n(/ifirXo«,  or  a  short  account  of  a  voy- 
age round  a  part  of  Africa.  Thia  work  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic 
language,  and  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
original.  The  work  is  ofi«n  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  we  have  no 
statement  containing  any  direct  information,  by  means  of  which  we  might 
identify  its  author,  Hanno,  with  any  of  the  many  other  Carthaginians  of 
that  name,  or  fix  the  time  at  which  he  hved.  Plmy'  states  that  Hanno 
rnidertook  the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Some  call  him  king,  and  others  ditt  or  imperadH- of  the  Carthaginians,  from 
.which  we  may  infer  that  he  Vfas  invested  with  the  office  of  Sufetc'  In 
the  Periplus  itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  his  countrymen 
to  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Liby- 
phtenician  towns,  and  that  he  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  penteconteres, 
and  a  body  of  men  and  women,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  and  provisions 
and  other  necessaries.    On  his  return  from  his  voyage,  he  dedicated  an 
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n  that  of  Juno.'    It  is  therefore  presumed  that  the  Pcriplus  which 

e  down  to  ub  is  a  Greek  version  of  the  contents  of  that  Punic 


tablet. 

ts,  leaving  open  the  widest  field  for  conjecture 
lome  critics  to  place  the  expedition  as  early  aa 
le  of  Hesiod,  white  others  bring  it  down  to  the 
reign  of  Agathocles.  Others,  again,  as  Falconer,  Bougainville,  and  Gail, 
with  somewhat  more  probability,  place  Hanno  about  B.C.  570.  But  it 
seems  preferable  to  identify  Mm  with  Hanno,  the  father  or  son  of  Hamil- 
oar,  who  was  killed  at  HuneraB. 0.480.  The  fact  of  such  an  expedition 
at  that  time  has  nothing  at  all  improbabte,  for  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyp- 
tian lung  Neeho,  a  similar  voyage  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Phceni- 
cians,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  number  of 
colonists,  30,000,  is  undoubtedly  an  error  either  of  the  translator  or  of 
later  transcribers.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  many  fabulous  accounts 
contained  in  the  Periplus,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  places  visit«d  by  Hanno,  and  with  the  fixing  of  the  south- 
ernmost point  to  which  he  penetrated,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  de- 
nying the  genuineness  of  the  Periplus,  or  for  regarding  it  as  the  product 
of  a  much  later  age,  as  Dodweil  did.  The  hest  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
Hanno  passed  considerably  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  farther 
than  the  coiat  of  Sierra  Lciuk. 

The  firm  edllion  Df  Hanno'8  Psriplus  Bppeored  ax  Basle,  1534,  41o,  aa  an  appendix  Ig 
ArriMi,  by  Geleniua.  Tils  was  MIdwecI  by  «ie  editions  nf  BMCler  and  Muller,  Stras- 
bnrg,  1861,410;  BerkoL,  Leyden,  1674,  ISmo;  and  Falconer,  London,  1791,  with  en  En- 

Graa  Xmores,  Osflwd,  1698-1713,  4  vols.  8vo,  wllh  DodweU'a  diaBettalion  "  Di  vera 
Peri^  qmHawmas  mmine  ci-amferlw,  tempore,"  in  which  he  allacks  Iho  genninBDeaa 
orihe  work  (  hnt  his  argnmenw  are  saltaftelorily  refilled  6y  Bongainville  [JUbb.  de  tAcad. 
del  laicr^t.,  iivi.,  p.  10,  seqq. ;  iiviij.,  p.  S60,  seqq.),  and  by  Falconer  In  his  second  die- 
senaeion.  The  Perlplnn  is  oIho  given  tn  Gail's  Oeograplii  Gneci  Mimres,  Paris,  isas- 
1831,  3  vols.  Bvo,  and  separately  by  Kluge,  Lips.,  1829,  Svo, 

rv.  SoTLiK  (Si[i\B^)  of  Caryanda,  in  Caria,  was  sent,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, by  Darius  Hystaspis,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  down  the  Indus. 
Setting  out  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyican  district,  Scy- 
lax  and.  his  companions  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  east  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  till  they  reached  the  sea ;  whence  they  sailed  westward 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  whole  voyage 
in  thirty  months.  Thus  far  Herodotus.'  We  have  still  extant  a  brief  de- 
scription of  certain  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  is  entitled  ntplir Aouj  tSs  Sa^tinnis  oiiroK- 
fiATjt  Eipiijnii  Kol  'Aaias  koI  AiBiris-  This  little  work  was  supposed  by 
Holstenius,  Fabricius,  SEunte-Croix,  and  others,  to  have  been  written  by 
theScylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  other  writers,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  G.  Vossius,  J.  Vossius,  and  Dodweil,  regarded  the  author  as  the  con- 
temporary  of  Pangtius  and  Polybius ;  but  most  modem  scholars  arc  dis- 

'  Compare  Pomp.  JlWo,  ill.,  9 ;  Altien.,  lil.,  83.  a  Herod..  i»,,  44. 
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po««d  10  Mow  the  opinion  ofNletahr,  who  .oppose,  iho  writer  to  I,,.. 
i.tern,l  .vM.„o,  .1,..  thoforlSo™  |™ Too  ™  f,""  '"" 
from  other  circumstances,  we  may  concJuiic  thnt  it  w=    /  ^ 

..from  tt5.s.»'iSi  4".i°ir.'srt''w"rr\T''' 

tnu  wo  pomes,  only  ,„  ,b,idjm,„,  „,  „,,  , j|,,__^  ^,^^j , 

mr«^:ScStATsb",  s'r.'Lirtr"  r 

noTR!,  Oxford,  1698-1712  4  mis-  H„r, .  k„  n    i   .""."'^"P'"  <^a«5  -Mi- 

?i  ^     Jtl„«  «"/»,  ™i.  1,  p.  105,  „„.,  tranolatoT  in  Z  pZ- 
ca si  '■       '    "■■  "  ""'  "■"  ■»«"■'»»  P"ll=.ea  to  Kl,..cni 


tor'„n,T,",'.'°''"''  "  "•■"'■•  "  °''"''  •  =*l»"«l  Oreck 
tor,  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  ef  Europe,  and  wrote 
conlmimg  the  r..at.  of  his  di«o,cri,..    Wc  knci  ;othln,  of  Ms  ne, 
wa".  a  ."rmar  S  7""'"  °""  ""•"»"•  "  ■>»  Wu  '  fhatT; 

«..Je.™":a.h?i:™i:h?rv.?s'Sorr;a%?sr 

i.toae,  and  by  Tim.os,  h,  ,„b,tlr  lived  u,  the  time  o?A1oZj„  ^i 
Groat,  or  .hertly  aOerward.  ,t  would  appear  from"thlti  „™".S 
men,  a.  rehltcd  by  Polybius,  that  he  undertook  two  voyiie,     l^^t- 

"■  — Thr"  "it^!"?  ■"  "■"  ™™« "  -oSt  h  r , : 

an  account  m  hi.  work  ••On  Ik,  0,«,-  (n.,1  r.i  ■ami)     In  a  seiond 

wheloSEul","'  ?T  '"»  ■*  '"'  '»'«"•  ■<•  »"W  .l»T.h=' 
Son  of  Iht^    T    •"" '""  "'*■■> '°  ""  ■"■a.aii  «,d  the  deseS! 

■-.SS  S  V  l""  "'  ""  ■<""'"■"'  "  Apellonln.  Hhodlu.,  rs, 
^*pio&.!).    There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  J. ., 

Uiat,  upon  reachmg  the  Elbe,  Pythea.  eoncludcd  he  h«l  iSved  at  the 
Tanam,  separating  Europe  from  Asia.' 
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The  works  of  PytUeas  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writ- 
ers i  some, as,  for  eiiample,  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus,  regaiding  them 
as  worthy  of  belief ;  but  other  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Strabo,  re- 
gard them  as  of  no  value  at  all  Polybius  says  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
private  man,  and  one  who  was  also  poor,  could  liave  undertaken  such 
long  voyages  and  journeys ;'  and  Strabo,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  calls 
him  a  great  liar,  and  regards  his  statements  aa  mere  fables,  only  deserv- 
be  classed  with  those  of  Eaheinema  and  Antiphanes.'  Most  mod- 
ern writers,  however,  have  been  disposed  to  set  more  value  upon  the  nar- 
rative of  Pytieas.  It  would  appear  from  the  extracts  which  have  been 
preserved  from  his  works,  that  he  did  not  give  simply  the  results  of  his 
own  observations,  but  added  all  the  reports  which  reached  him  reapect- 
ig  distant  countries,  without  always  drawing  a  distinction  between  what 
a  saw  himself  and  what  was  told  Mm  by  otliers.  His  statements,  there- 
ire,  must  be  received  with  caution  and  some  mistrust.  It  is  equally  un- 
certain how  far  he  penetrated.  Some  modem  writers  have  regarded  it 
as  certain  that  he  must  have  reached  Iceland,  in  consequence  of  bis  re., 
mark  that  the  day  was  sis  months  long  at  Thule ;  while  others  have  sup- 
posed that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland  islands.  But  either  sup- 
position is  very  improbable,  and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  reports  of  the 
great  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  al- 
ready reached  tlie  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Pytheas." 

Pytheas  cultivated  science.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
that  ascertained  the  latitude  of  a  place  from  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  determined  the  position  of  Massiha  by  ob- 
serving the  shadow  of  the  sun  by  the  gnomon.'  He  also  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  was  well  aware  of  the 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  them. 

The  voyages  of  Pytheas  have  been  discussed  by  a  large  number  of 
modem  writers.  Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  we 
may  name  BoagainsUle,  Sut  VOrigine  et  mr  lea  Voyages  de  Ft/lMas,  in  the 
Mem.de  I'Aaid.  des  Inscrijit.,  vol.  jdx.,  p.  146,  segq.;  D'AmiMe,  Sur  la 
Navigoivm  de  PythSas  &  Tkide,  iMd.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  486,  seqq. ;  Ukert, 
BetiKrkangen  siier  Pytheas,  in  the  Geegr.  Aer  Gr.  wnA  Rom.,  vol.  i,,  pt.  i.,  p. 
S98,  seqq. ;  Fuhr,  De  Fyihea  MassUiensi  dissertoMo,  Darmstadt,  1835  ;  ie- 
leael,  Pytheas  und  die  GeograpUe  seiner  Zeit,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1838.  The 
fragments  of  Pytheas  have  been  edited  by  Arwedson,  Upsala,  1824,  Svo. 
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CHAPTER  SXXIV. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— omfmueii. 


I.  If  we  take  an  extensive  yiew  of  aiicienl;  and  modern  literature,  and 
compare  their  several  departments,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  their  relative  merit,  the  palm  of  oiatoiy  seems  confessedly  conceded 
to  the  lormer.  A  review  of  modern  history  presents  to  our  observation 
few  who  deserve  the  name  of  orators,  even  among  those  nations  whose 
governments  would  seem  likely  to  fiicilitate  the  growth  of  eloquence  by 
admsttmg  to  a  share  in  its  Legislature  such  assemblies  as  may  be  sup. 
posed  to  he  under  the  dominion  of  its  influence.  Indeed,  the  shghtest 
acquaintance  with  the  records  of  antiquity  is  sufficient  to  teach  us,  that 
the  style  and  character  of  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients  is  niateriaUy  dif- 
ferent from  onr  own ;  and,  before  we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  Greek  orators,  or  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  their  re- 
spective lives,  it  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  preliminaiy  observa- 
tions on  the  causes  of  their  vast  and  acfenowledged  superiority 

II.  Without  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  that  influence  which  chmate 
may  exercise  over  national  cliaracter,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Greece  was  eminently  favorable  to  the  development 
of  mtellectual  power,  and  to  that  peculiarly  nice  organi^tion  by  which 
delicacy  of  feeling  is  refined  even  to  fastidiousness.  That  the  Athenians 
did  possess  this  exquisite  susceptftiiity,  we  know  as  well  by  several  his- 
torical anecdotes  as  by  the  direct  and  explicit  testimony  of  Cicero. 
Speaking  of  this  extraorduiary  people,  he  says.  "  Sincerum  fait  conint 
judicium,  nikil  ulpossent  msi  incomipaim  aiwii™  atque  clegans.""  So  fault- 
less  was  their  judgment,  that  they  would  listen  to  nothmg  but  what  was 
pure  and  elegant.  A  tribunal,  then,  whose  discrimination  was  so  keen, 
whose  taste  was  so  fastidious,  and  from  whose  authority  there  was  no 
appeal,  would,  by  the  vety  severity  of  its  decisions,  call  forth  productions 
of  finished  excellence  from  those  who  were  conscious  of  talents  which 
deserved  approbation,  and  were  stimoJated  by  ambition  to  pursue  it. 
Such  a  tribunal,  though  it  might  intunidato  and  abash  minds  of  inferior 
calibre,  would  urge  to  active  industry  and  unwearied  perseverance  those 
more  eminent  abilities  which  no  difficulties  can  alarm,  and  no  disappoint, 
ment  effectually  retard. 

ill.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  among  the  ancients  the  study  of  elo- 
qnence  was,  as  it  were,  almost  the  occupation  of  life,  and  the  splendor 
of  their  success  is  only  proportionate  to  the  vigor  of  then-  exertions.  The 
laborious  dUigence  of  Demosthenes,  his  careful  correction  of  natural  de- 
fects,  his  seehision  from  society,  and  his  earnest  zeal  in  preparing  him- 
1  Ollleii,  Orrek  Oralars,  BtmK-  Metni]ioI.  a  Cic,.  Be  Oral.,  will.,  35. 
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self  for  the  career  of  a  public  speaker,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
moderns  may  hare  the  same  powers  of  genius,  and  the  same  indefetigable 
application  aa  orators — both  parties  must  have  aimed  at  persuasion ;  but 
some  of  the  means  which  one  employed  are  either  above  or  beneath  the 
other.  In  fact,  our  acholastir.  pursuits  were  an  Athenian's  leisure  occu- 
pation (itxdA.^)  ;  his  business  was  pohtics  \  literature  was  his  recreation, 
and  he  found  both  in  the  speeches  of  the  public  orator.  These  were  al- 
lied to  politics  by  their  subject,  to  music  by  their  rhythm,  and  by  attitude, 
gesture,  and  action  to  the  drama.  Hence  some  of  their  beauties,  expect- 
ed and  admired  by  an  Athenian  audience,  would  be  thrown  away  upon  a 
modem  assembly ;  they  would  be  too  visSjly  artificial  to  be  persuasive. 
Legislative  assemblies  at  the  present  day  are  too  practical,  too  intent 
generally  on  business,  to  care  much  about  the  rhythmical  structure  of 
sentences.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  modern  orators  could  not,  perhaps  (a 
few  rare  cases  excepted),  copy  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  energy,  and 
earnest  boldness  of  Demosthenes,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  beauties 
of  style  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  which  they  would  not  copy  if 
fliey  could.  So,  again,  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus  praises  the  dignity 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  opens  \  then 
he  accounts  for  these  excellencies  by  remarking  that  the  first  period  con- 
tains three  spondees,  then  an  anaptest,  then  a  spondee,  then  a  cretic, 
"all  dignified  feet"  (axoFrti  ttfianiTiKol).'  Praise  of  this  kmd  does  not 
occur  to  any  one  who  enjoys  or  recommends  a  speech  of  Burlte  or  of  Fox, 
of  Clay  or  of  Webster ;  yet,  no  doubt,  these  dignified  feet  were  important 
beauties  to  the  ears  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  the  supply  was  ad- 
justed to  the  demand. 

IV.  Cicero,  m  his  celebrated  treatise  "  De  Oratore,'"  has  left  us  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Greek  orators.  From  them  he  learned 
the  graces  which  eloquence  is  capable  of  assuming,  and  the  deep  and 
durable  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  minds  both  of  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate.  His  estimate  of  what  an  orator  ought  to  be  was  formed 
by  what  the  Greeks  had  actually  done ;  and  we  may  therefore  learn,  in 

i,  from  his  precepts,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  exer- 
irosecution  of  their  favorite  pursuit.  After  enumerating 
es,  such  as  speaking  extempore,  and  from  memory,  or  re- 
peating, in  Latin,  orations  which  had  been  read  in  Greek — exercises,  the 
habitiral  practice  of  which  was  necessary  to  the  attamment  of  eloquence 
.^he  contends  that  an  almost  universal  knowledge  is  essentially  requisite 
to  perfection  in  this  noble  art,  enumerating,  among  other  things,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poets,  or,  as  we  would  say,  a  full  course  of  belles- 
lettres  studies ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history,  of  the  principles  and 
constitution  of  the  republic,  of  law  in  general  and  the  municipal  code  in 
particular,  of  philosophy  and  the  moral  nature  and  habits  of  men. 

V.  If,  aien,  such  were  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  an- 
cienlB  cultivated  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  so  wide  the  range  of  learning 
which  they  brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  if  the  audience,  to  whose  judgment 
their  speeches  were  submitted,  were  so  ahve  to  the  perception  of  beau- 
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tiS),  and  so  keen  in  discovering  defects,  we  need  not  wonder  titat  lite 
.nperror  ex.ellenee  of  the  Greek  .„t.„  is  .0  ™,  and  indisputable. 
A.  the  fm,  for  wlieh  those  intejootnal  gladiator,  contended  wi,  v.Tn- 
aMo  .0  the  weapon  thej  empiojed  comhined  the  highest  polish  with  the 
We.1  strength  Those  who  are  fandhar  with  th.  Greok  iangn.gl 
need  not  to  b.  rennnded  of  it.  nnrivallcd  copionsness  of  eipressioo  ,'e 
3  ''  fTT'T'  o"!'"'"—.  Itt  inlnnited  range  of  compoand 
word.,  and  th.  iie»ble  dnetihty  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  conve,  ev. 
etj  vanetj.  of  nooning.  The  power  of  such  an  instmment  WIS  onl,  to 
be  „,p^sed  by  the  skill  of  those  who  wielded  it.  The  d.n,<«ratie  g.,- 
ermnent  of  Aihen*  ,t.  foreign  wars  and  domestic  discord,  farnlshed  the 
onTnc,  Td"  '  T:'"  "•"""  '"  ""  •"*»■»«  of  their  elo- 
?rS  ,-*  ™"~"  ""•"•  «™  "omed,  not  only  with  the  pleas- 
l?wl".  "       '"        ' '" ""  ""=  »"«"*'"  '••■■"1  ofPolllioal 

VI.  Such  then,  wore  some  of  the  can.es  which  promoted  the  growth 
and  socurod  th.  oelehrlty  of  eloqoenoe  in  Greece,  or,  to  speak  aoi;  prZ 
»?'  ",'"""'■  °»'""J. '«  ""■  Honrlshod  only  at  Athens ;  and  while 
-S  J?  ■™"  ""°"°'  "  •«"»""  PMods  of  military  glory- 
while  Sparta  .xctes  ..tonUhm.nt  by  the  extreme  aooierlty  of  its  national 
mannen,  and  the  siogtdariiy  of  its  political  in.tit.tions,  Id.tory  do's  not 
ntforin  o.  that  those  rop.blios  prodncM  any  individnal  whoso  cioqnonee 
renown.  ■"I"'""-  Mng  hi.  life,  „  sccnred  Ws  posthnmon. 

Lj^Puhlie  spcidting  had  been  common  m  Greece  from  the  earlio.t  times 
long  hoforo  popular  assemblies  had  gained  ilie  sorerelgb  power  by  the 
esmiishment  of  democracy,  the  ancient  kings  had  boon  m  the  hahit  of 
jddressmg  th=ir  poople,  .omotlme.  with  that  natural  eloquence  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  DiysMS,  at  other  times,  Idte  Monelan,,  with  concise 
but  persuasive  diction  Hciod  assign,  to  ktags  a  muse  of  their  own— 
Calhope-by  whose  aid  they  were  enabled  to  .peak  oonHucingly  and 

K?„""i'r  '^  T'"  ""'""'  ■»'■  ""'  «•'  »•■'  T  judgment. 
With  the  liirther  developmem  of  republican  constitutions  after  the  age 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  public  officers  and  demagogue^  without  numt^r 
had  spoken  m  the  public  mootings,  or  hi  the  dolibentive  council,  of  the 
"'"       "^  independent  states,  and  no  doobt  they  often  spoke  eloquently 


.  ,  r ,  "■"■  ""  uouui  uioy  oiten  spone  eloquently 

and  wisely ;  but  those  spooche.  did  not  survive  the  partieuhir 'occasion 
which  called  them  forth, 

n.  Tumhig  to  Athens,  the  native  soil  of  oratory,  the  drat  great  name 
that  arrest,  our  attention  in  the  departmeat  of  pobhc  speaking  is  that  of 
t'BBicLEs.  It  IS  manife.t,from  the  whole  political  eareer  of  this  eminent 
statesman,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  [.o.appo.od  in  the  Athenian 
people  a  power  of  governing  themeelve.,  .0,  on  the  other,  he  wished  to 
prevent  the  state  from  becoming  a  mere  .take,  to  be  played  for  by  ambi- 
tious  demagogues;  for  he  favoicd  evoiy  institution  which  gave  the  poorer 
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citizens  a  share  in  the  government;  be  encouraged  every  thing  which 
might  contribute  to  extend  education  and  knowledge ;  and  by  his  aston- 
ishing expenditure  on  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  he  gave  the 
people  a  decided  fondness  for  the  grand  and  beautiful.  And  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  Pericles  on  the  bema  (which  he  purposely  reserved  for  great 
occasions)  was  not  intended  merely  to  aid  the  passing  of  some  law,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  calculated  to  infuse  a  noble  spirit  into  the  general 
politics  of  Athena,  to  guide  the  views  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their 
external  relations,  and  all  the  diffiouSties  of  then:  position ;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  this  true  friend  of  the  people  that  all  this  might  long  survive 
hunaelf.  This  is  obviously  the  opmion  of  Thueydides,  whom  we  may 
consider  as  in  many  respects  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Pericles  ; 
and  this  is  the  representation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  that 
statesman  in  the  three  speeches  (all  of  them  delivered  oii  important  oc- 
casions) which  he  has  put  into  his  mouth.' 

III.  This  wonderful  triad  of  speeches  forms  a  beautiful  whole,  which  is 
perfect  and  complete  in  itself  The^si  speech  proves  the  necessity  of 
a  war  with  the  Peloponnesiana,  and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful ;  the  second,  dehvered  immediately  alter  the  first  successes  ob- 
tained in  the  war,  under  the  form  of  a  funeral  oration,  confirms  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  mode  of  living  and  acting.  It  is  half  an  apology  for,  half 
a  panegyric  upon  Athena :  It  is  full  of  a  aenae  of  truth,  and  of  noble  self- 
reliance,  tempered  with  moderation.  The  tMrd,  delivered  after  the  ca- 
lamities which  had  befallen  Athens,  rather  through  the  plague  than 
through  the  war,  and  which  had  nevertheless  made  the  people  vacillate 
in  their  reaolutiona,  offfers  the  consolation  most  worthy  of  a  noble  heart, 
namely,  that  up  to  that  time  fortune,  on  which  no  man  can  count,  had 
deceived  them,  but  Ihey  had  not  been  misled  by  their  own  calculations 
and  convictions ;  and  that  these  would  never  deceive  them,  if  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  some  unforeseen  accidents," 

IV.  No  speech  of  Pericles  has  been  preserved  in  writing.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  down  and  preserve,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  preaent  and  future  generationa,  works  which  every  one 
considered  admirable,  and  which  were  regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  oratory.  The  only  explanation  of  this  that 
can  be  offered  is,  that  in  those  days  a  speech  was  not  considered  as  poa- 
sessing  any  value  or  interest,  save  in  reference  to  the  particular  practi- 
cal object  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  had  never  occurred  to  people 
that  speeches  and  poems  might  be  placed  in  one  class,  and  both  preaerved 
without  reference  to  their  subjects,  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  subjects  were  treated,  and  the  general  beauties  of  the  form  and  com- 
position. Only  a  few  emphatic  and  nervous  expressions  of  Pericles  were 
kept  in  remembrance ;  but  a  general  impression  of  the  grandeur  and  co- 
piousness of  his  oratory  long  prevailed  among  tlie  Greeks.' 

V.  We  have  said  that  Athens  was  the  native  soil  of  oratory,  a  remark 
that  must  not,  however,  be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  prove  any  dispar- 
agement  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Syracusans,  whose 
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lively  dispoaition  and  natural  quickness  raised  them,  more  than  any  other 
Dorian  people,  to  a  level  with  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  commenced, 
even  earUer  than  the  people  of  Attica,  the  study  of  an  arlifioial  rhetoric 
nseful  for  the  discussions  of  the  law-courts.  The  situation  of  Syracuse, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  had  contributed  a  good  deal  to  awalten 
their  natural  inclination  and  capacity  for  such  a  study ;  especiaily  by  the 
impulse  which  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  government  had  given  to  demo- 
cratic sentiments,  and  by  tlie  complicated  transactions  which  sprang  up 
from  the  renewal  of  private  claims  long  suppressed  by  the  tyrants.' 

VI.  At  this  time,  Oorai,  who  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  tyrant 
Hiero,  came  forward  in  a  conspicuous  maimer,  both  as  a  public  orator  and 
as  a  pleader  in  the  law  courts.  His  great  practice  led  him  to  consider 
more  accurately  the  principles  of  his  art ;  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  him 
to  vcrite  a  work  on  the  subject.  This  book,  like  the  innumerable  treat- 
ises which  succeeded  it,  was  entitled  T«xvji  'PijToput^,  "  the  Art  of  Rhet> 
oric,"  or  simply  W^*^,  "  the  Art."  This  work  is  worthy  of  notice  as 
the  first  of  its  kind,  not  only  among  tlie  Greeks,  but  pertaps  also  in  the 
whole  world.  Ail  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  laid  down  a  regular  form 
and  regular  divisions  for  the  oration,  which,  above  all,  was  to  begin  with  a 
distinct  protemium,  calculated  to  put  the  hearers  in  a  favorable  train,  and 
to  conciliate  their  good-will  at  the  very  opening  of  the  speech.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Coras  would  seem  not  to  have  been  a  pleader  in  the  law 
courts,  but  merely  a  composer  of  speeches  for  oUiers,  since  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  an  estabhshment  ofpatrmi  and  cimsidici  at  Syra- 
cuse as  at  Rome,  or  whether  every  one  was  compelled  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  as  at  Athens,  in  which  ease  he  was  always  able  to  get  his  speech 
made  for  him  by  some  professed  rhetorician.' 

VII.  Tis(AH  was  first  a  pupil,  and  afterward  a  rival  of  Corax.  He  also 
was  known  not  only  as  a  public  speaker,  but  likewise  as  the  author  of  a 
Tf'xm.  GosaiAa,^  again,  was  the  pupil  of  Tiaias,  and  followed  closely  in 
his  steps.  Gorgias  was  a  native  of  Leontini,  a  Chalcidian  colony  in  Si- 
cily. He  was  somewhat  older  than  the  Attic  orator  Antiphon  (born  in 
B.C.  480  or  479),  and  lived  to  such  an  advanced  age  (some  say  105,  and 
others  109  years),  that  he  survived  Socrates,  though  probably  only  a  short 
time.  According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, when  advanced  In  years  (B.C.  427),  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  the  threatening  power  of  Syra- 
cuse. Another  account  makes  Tisias  to  have  been  his  colleague  on  the 
occasion.  Throagli  Gorgias  this  artificial  rhetoric  obtained  more  fame 
and  glory  than  fell  to  the  sliare  of  any  other  branch  of  literature.  The 
Athenians,  to  whom  this  Sicilian  rhetoric  was  still  a  novelty,  though  they 
were  fully  qualified  and  predisposed  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  were  quite  en- 
chanted with  it,  and  it  soon  became  fashionable  to  speak  lilte  Gorgias. 
The  impression  produced  by  his  oratory  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
stately  appearance,  his  well-chosen  and  splendid  costume,  and  tlie  self- 
possession  and  confidence  of  his  demeanor.  Besides,  his  rhetoric  reslod 
on  a  basis  of  phil<»ophy.  which  taught  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  orator  is 
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to  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  inio  such  a  train  as  may  best  consist 
with  his  own  interests ;  that,  eonseqiiently,  rhetoric  is  the  agent  of  per- 
suasion, the  art  of  all  arts,  because  the  rhetorician  is  able  to  speak  well 
and  convincmgly  on  every  subject,  even  though  he  has  no  accurate  knowl- 
edge respecting  it.' 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  took  little  pains  with 
the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches;  he  only  concerned  himself  about  this 
so  far  as  to  exercise  himself  in  treating  of  general  topics,  which  were 
called  loci  communes,  and  the  proper  apphcation  and  management  of  which 
have  always  helped  the  rhetorician  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  The  chief 
study  of  Gorgias,  however,  was  directed  to  the  form  of  expression.  His 
oratory  was  chiefly  calculated  to  ticMe  the  ear  by  antitheses,  by  combina- 
tions of  words  of  similar  sound,  by  the  symmetiyof  its  parts  and  similar 
artifices,  and  to  dazzle  by  metaphors,  allegories,  repetitions,  apostrophes, 
and  the  like ;  by  novel  images,  poetical  circumlocutions,  and  high-soond- 
ing  expressions,  and  sometunes  also  by  a  strain  of  irony.  He,  lastly,  tried 
to  charm  his  hearers  by  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  bis  periods.  But 
as  these  artifices,  in  the  application  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  often 
shown  real  grandeur,  earnestness,  and  elegance,  were  made  use  of  too 
profusely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  poor  thoughts, 
his  orations  did  not  excite  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  and,  at  all  events, 
could  produce  only  a  momentary  impression.  This  was  the  case  with  hia 
oration  addressed  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  exhorting  them  to 
union  against  their  common  enemy,  and  with  the  funeral  oration  which 
he  wrote  at  Athens,  though  he  probably  did  not  deliver  it  in  public ;  and 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  schoUast  on  Hermogenes.' 

Gorgias  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontmi,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  to  have  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  en- 
joying honor  eveiy  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Besides 
Polus,  of  Agrigentum,  his  favorite  scholar  and  devoted  partisan,  who  is 
described  in  such  lively  colors  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  such  men  as  At- 
cibiades,  Critias,  Alcidamas,  jEschines,  and  Antisthenes,  are  called  either 
pupils  or  imitators  of  Gorgias.  We  will  return  to  this  individual  in  our 
remarks  on  the  Sophists. 

Two  declamations  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gorgias, 
viz.,  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Helena.  Their  gen- 
uineness is  maintained  by  Reiske,  Geel,  and  Schonhorn,  and  doubted  by 
Voss  and  others.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  decisive  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  the  characteristic  pecuiiarities  of  the  oratory  of  Gorgias,  which 
appear  in  these  declamations,  especially  in  the  former,  might  very  well 
have  been  imitated  by  a  skillful  rhelflrician  of  later  times.  These  decla- 
mations are  given  by  Reiske  in  the  eighth  volume  of  bis  Oratores  Graci ; 
by  Bekker,  in  the  fifth  volume  ofliis  (haiorea  Auici;  andbyMullach,  Ber- 
lin,  1845. 

1  Miilla;  Hist.  Or.  lAt.,  vol.  il.,  p.  77.  "  ■  7^.  jj,         ' 
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VIII.  The  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory  among  the  Athenians  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  the  natural  eloquence  displayed  by  the  Athenian 
statesmen,  and  especiaUy  by  Pericles,  with  the  rhetorical  studies  intro- 
duced by  Gorgias.  The  first  person  in  whom  the  effects  of  this  combi- 
nation were  JiiUy  shown  was  Antiphon,  who  was  both  a  practical  states- 
man and  man  of  business,  and  also  a  rhetorician  of  the  schools.'  The 
canoa  of  Attic  orators,  as  settled  in  a  later  age  by  the  Alexandrine  gram- 
marians, commences  therefore  with  his  name.  This  canon  contains  ten 
names,  given  in  chronological  order,  as  foUows :  A»tipkim,  Andoddes,  Lys. 
tas,  Isoerates,  laaas,  JEsdwies,  Lymrgus,  Demosthenes,  Hypendea,  and  Di- 
narchus.  These  ten  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Ten  Attic  Ora- 
tors,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  named. 

1.  AniIphon  CAn-ifai'),'  the  most  ancient  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  in 
the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a  son  of  SophUas  the  sophist,  and  born  at 
Rhamnns,  in  Attica,  B.C.  480."  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and 
firm  character,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his  father 
and  partly  by  Pythodonis,  while,  according  to  others,  he  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  no  one  but  himself.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  lame  of 
Gorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias's  sophistical  school  of 
oratory,  as  already  remarked,  was  more  to  dazzle  and  capUvate  the  hearer 
by  brilUancy  of  diction  and  rhetorical  artifices,  than  to  produce  a  solid 
conviction  based  upon  sound  arguments.  Antiphon  perceived  this  defi- 
ciency, and  formed  a  higher  and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which 
he  devoted  himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  tha  hearers  by  means  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  pro- 
posed,  and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  school,  but  to 
the  courts  and  the  public  assembly.  Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphon 
the  inventor  of  public  oratory,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion." Antiphon  was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence  by 
certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school  in  which  he  taught 
rhetoric. 

Thuoydidea  the  historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his  master  with 
the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of  the  excellences  of  his  style  are  ascribed 
by  the  ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon."  At  the  same  time,  Anti- 
phon occupied  hunself  with  writing  speeches  for  others,  who  delivered 
them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money 
for  such  orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became  quite  general- 
he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridiculed,  especially  by  the  comic  writers 
Plato  and  Pisander.'  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have  been  owing 
to  his  poiitical  opinions,  for  he  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party.     This 

■  JHSUa-,  Hitt,  Or.  lAt,,  vol.  Ji..  p.  J9. 

■  Flat.,  VU.  Ore.  Orat.,  p.  83S,  B. 

■  PAOastr.,  VU.  Soph.,  i.,  15,  2  ;  Henrioi 
'  Schal.  ad  Tlmcud.,  iv.,  p.  313,  ed.  Btk 
'  nUoslr..  I.  r,. ;  Plul..  VU.  Dec.  Ora!.,  ■ 
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unpopularity,  together  with  hia  own  reseited  character,  prevented  his 
eyer  appearing  as  a  speaker,  either  in  the  courts  or  in  the  assembly ;  and 
the  only  time  he  spoke  in  public  was  in  B.C.  411,  when,  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  oligarchical  government,  Antiphon  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
His  speech  in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thocydides'  to  have  been 
the  ablest  that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  simdar  circumstances.  It 
is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpo- 
cration,  who  calls  it  \iyiis  irepi  furiurrJjTfws.  His  property  was  confisea- 
ted,  his  house  raaed  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "  Antiphon  the  Traitor,"  Hia  remains  were 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attie  ground ;  his  chUdren,  as  well  as  any 
one  who  should  adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia. 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Her- 
mogenea'  says  of  his  orations  tliat  they  were  clear,  true  in  the  expression 
of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature,  and  consequently  convincing.  Others 
say  that  Ms  orations  were  beautiflil  but  not  graceful,  or  that  they  had 
something  austere  or  antique  about  them.  The  want  of  freshness  and 
gracefulness  is  very  obvious  in  the  orations  slUl  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon's  clients.  His  language  is 
pure  and  correct,  and  the  treatment  and  solution  of  the  point  at  issue  are 
always  striking  and  interesting.' 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different  kinds  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but  Ctecilios,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  declared  twenty-five  to  be  spurious.*  We  now  possess  only  fifteen 
orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which  were  written  by  hmi  for  othexa. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  composed  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or 
exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They  are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  ancient  oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies,  each 
of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusations  and  two  defences  on 
the  same  subject.  The  subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the 
pe]T)etrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown;  that  of  the  second  an  unpremedi- 
tated murder ;  and  that  of  the  third  a  murder  committed  in  self  defence. 
The  clearness  which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  corrupt  and 
mutilated  state  in  which  they  liave  come  down  to  us,  A  great  nmnber 
of  the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  those  which  are  extant,  have 
for  their  subject  the  commission  of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  \6yvi  ipoyuiol.'  The  three  real  speeches— 
the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the  question  here — contain  more  infor- 
mation than  any  other  ancient  writings  respecting  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  criminal  courts  at  Athens,  Besides  the  orations,  the  ancients 
ascribe  to  Antiphon,  1,  A  treatise  on  "flfew™;"CTix"l  ^uropiR^),  in  three 
books.  This  worft  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient  rhetoricians  and 
grammarians,  but  is  now  lost,  3.  Tlpooi/ua  xai  'EitJXotoi.  Tliese  seem  to 
have  been  model-speeches  or  exercises,  for  the  use  of  hunself  or  his 


=  De  Fbrm..  p.  497.         ^  Dianys.,  Jud.  4e  ThiKgd.,  t 
ic.  Orrd.,  p.  833,  B.  ^  Henmg.,  De  Furm.,  p.  496 
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scholara ;  and  it  is  nut  mijirobable  that  liis  tttralogics  nmy  li.ivtj  bi^longed 

Aldus  (VeDlce,  1513,  fo[.),  H.  SlepheiiB  IParis,  167S,  ftl.|,  Beisko  (Laipiug,  l'rT(>-75,  12 
Tolumes  8VQ|,  Bokier  (Oiftml,  1833-3,  4  TolttmeB  Bro ;  reprinlad  BerJlo,  1853-^  s  rol- 
umoa  8!0|,  Dobson  (Lonflon,  18SB,  18  ^olnmei  8vo),  Bi^Ier  nnd  SauppB  iZurich,  1BS8- 
4S,  4Io>,  gQd  oltere.  The  beat  Bepacole  eiltiona  are  Uiose  of  Bailer  and  Sauppe  (Uis  tsil 
merelyl,  Ziiriclt,  1838,  Iflmo,  and  MMmer,  Barlln,  18S8,  S™,  the  last  with  mLUcuI  notes 
aad  Dommemary.  Tta  beet  moflera  works  on  Anliphon  oie,  P.Van  Spaan  (KuUnkea) 
Jhaa-tat  a  He  Am^^iUe,  Oratore  Aliica,  Lej'dan,  1785, 41o,  reprlnled  In  Holnkan'a  Opta- 
ada,  and  in  Reiske'a  aad  Dolwon's  Grosli  Orators;  Tajlor,  Led.  lymflo.,Tii.,  p,  848, 
ssqq  ed  HoiskB  i  and  Weatormann,  GtmAialte  to-  Grisflt.  B^edlaamkdt,  MO,  tcj.  Tie 
BOiOBnl  maj  oonanlt  ^so  Oobrea's  "  Annot.  in  ArU^liaiiem,"  In  Sdwleneld'a  odition  of 
Dobree  ^  AdTErsarla,  CambrldgE,  1831,  and  in  Dobsoa's  Altie  Orators. 

3  \-iDociDBB  ('AyBoKfSiji)'  waa  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  467.  He  be- 
longed  to  a  noble  famUy,"  and  was  a  supportei  of  Uic  oligarebieal  party 
at  Athena  and  tliroagli  their  iaflnence  obtained,  in  U.C.  436,  Kigother 
with  Glaucon,  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Corcyieans  against  the  Corinthiaus.*  After  tliie  he  seems  to 
liave  been  employed  on  various  occasions  as  ambassador  to  Thesaaly, 
Mauedonia,  Molossia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  ;*  and,  although  he  was 
frequently  attacked  for  his  political  opinions,  he  yet  maintained  his  ground, 
until  in  B.  C.  416,  when  he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and  mutilated  the  Hermffi. 
It  appeared  the  more  likely  that  Andoeides  waa  an  aoooraphce  in  the  lat- 


r  of  these  crimes,  which  « 


a  preliminary  step  toward 


overthrowing  the  democratica!  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standmg 
close  to  his  house  waa  among  the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.* 
Andoeides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  afWr  some 
time  recovered  his  liberty  by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names 
of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  Char- 
midee  or  Tim^us,'  he  mentioned  four,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death. 
He  is  said  to  have  also  denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  m  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Andoeides  was  unable  to  clear 
hunself  from  the  charge,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and 
left  Athens.' 

He  retmTied  to  Athens  on  the  establishment  of  tlie  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  again,'  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  tliis 
time  that  he  delivered  the  speech  still  extant.  On  ku  Selam  (Ikpl  rfls 
f  auroS  KaS6Sov),  in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at  Athens, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  thus  driven  into  exile  a  third  time,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  Elis.'  In  B.C.  403  he  again  returned  to  Athens,  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Ath- 
ens for  the  next  three  years,  but  in  B.C.  400  bis  enemies  accused  him 

1  Sniilft,  Dili,  Siogr.,  a.  u.  =  Pha.,  Vil.  Dee.  Oral.,  p.  831,  B. 
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of  having  profaned  the  mysteries.  He  defended  himself  in  the  oration 
still  extant,  On  tie  Mysteries  (Tlfpl  rHv  Javarripim'),  and  was  acquitted. 
In  B,C,  394  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  on  his  return,  in  393,  he  was  accused  of  illegal  conduct  (irapoir/MiT^ 
3«(ai)  during  his  embassy.    He  defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  On 

Ike  Peaee  wilk  Laeedamon  (n<pl  rqi  irpis  AaKiSai/ioytoos  eip^viii),  but  was 
found  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He  seems  to  have 
died  soon  afterward  in  exile. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  noisisue,  since  at  the  age  of  seventy  he 
had  no  children,'  though  the  schohast  on  Aristophanes  mentions  Anti- 
phon  as  a  son  of  Andocides.  This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wandering 
and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute  character.'  The  large  for- 
tune which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  or  acquired  in  his  commercial 
undertakings,  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.' 
decides  has  no  claim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  either  as  a  man  oi 
citizen.  Besides  tbe  three  orations  already  mentioned,  which  an 
doubtedly  genuine,  there  is  a  fomrth,  against  Alcibiades  {Kori  'AAsift 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  B.C.  415,  but  it  is  in  al!  prob- 
ability spurious,  tjiough  it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter, 
Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaax,  while  others  think  it  more  probable  that  it 
is  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusa- 
tion or  defence  of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides  these  four 
orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments,  and  some  very  vague  allusions 

As  an  orator  Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldommentioned,  though  Valerius  The- 
on  is  said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  We  do  not  hear 
of  his  having  been  trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the  time, 
and  ho  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in  the  practical  school  of  the 
popular  assembly.  Hence  his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and 
are  really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple,  and  free  from  all  rhetorical  pomp  and 
ornament.  Sometunes,  however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedi- 
ous and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that  on  the  Mysteries ; 
but,  for  the  history  of  the  time,  all  are  of  the  highest  unportance. 

The  oralionB  are  printed  in  ine  coUecdons  of  Ihe  Greek  Drolora  menltoned  at  the  end 
of  Die  article  on  Anllplion.   The  beal  Heptrate  editiona  are  Ihose  of  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835, 

St  Leipzig,  1S34,wilh  notes  b;  Schiller;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Beciier,  prefixed  lo  his  (ier- 

3.  Lysias  (Auffioj)  was  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  458.  He  was  the  son 
of  Gephalus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syracose,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Athena  on  the  invitation  of  Pericles.'  When  he  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  old,  in  B.C.  443,  Lysias  and  his  two  (some  say  three)  broth- 
ers joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to  Thurii,  in  Italy.     He 

'  DeMifst.,  iH6,  SMB.  '  lb.,  «  100.  '  lb.,  «  144. 

'  Dimij!..  Lys..  1  i  Pfti!,,  VU.  Dec.  Oral.,  p,  835, 
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there  completed  his  education  under  tiie  instmction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisiaa  (already  mentioned  by  ns)  and  Nicias,  and  afterward  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  even  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  young  republic.  From  a  passage  of  Aristotle,'  we 
learn  that  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  entered  upon  this  profession  while  yet  at  Thurii, 
or  did  not  commence  till  after  his  return  to  Athens,  where  we  know  that 
ISKuswas  one  of  his  pupils.'  In  B.C.  411,  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  persona, 
both  in  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of  Italy,  who  were  suspected  of  favoring 
the  cause  of  the  Athenians,  were  exposed  to  persecutions  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Lyaias,  together  with  300  others,  was  expeUed  by  the  Spartan  party 
from  Thurii  as  a  partisan  of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to  Athens ; 
but  there,  too,  great  misfortunes  awaited  him ;  for,  during  the  rule  of  the 
Thirty  tyrants,  after  the  battle  of  jEgospotami,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  of  the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  a  view  to  being  put  to  death.  But  he  escaped  from 
Athens,  and  took  refuge  at  Megara.'  His  attachment  to  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  BO  great,  that  when  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of  the  patriots, 
marched  from  Phyle  to  liberate  their  country,  Lysias  joyfully  sacrificed 
ali  that  yet  remained  of  his  fortune,  for  he  sent  the  patriots  3000  drachmas 
and  200  shields,  and  engaged  a  band  of  303  mercenaries.  Thrasybulus 
procured  him  the  Athenian  franchise  as  a  reward  for  his  generosity ;  but 
Archinus  afterward  induced  the  people  to  declare  it  void,  because  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a  proboaleunia ;  and  Lysias  henceforth  lived  at 
Athens  as  an  imteles,  occupying  himself,  as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing 
judicial  speeches  for  others,  and  died  in  B.C.  378,  at  the  age  of  eighty.* 
Lysias  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  of  orations  that  Athens  ever 
produced,  for  there  were  in  antiquity  no  leas  than  4S5  orations  which 
were  current  under  his  name,  though  the  ancient  critics  were  of  opinion 
that  only  S30  of  them  were  genuine.'  Of  these  orations  only  thirty-live 
are  extant,  and  even  among  these  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  are 
prohably  spurious.  Of  fifty-three  others  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments. 
Most  of  these  orations,  only  one  of  which  (that  against  Eratosthenes,  B.C. 
403)  he  delivered  himself  in  court,  were  composed  afler  his  return  from 
Thurii  to  Athens.  There  are,  however,  some  among  them  which  prob- 
ably belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  when  Lysias  treated  his  art 
more  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  they  must  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  rhetorical  exercises.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  speech 
agauist  Eratosthenes,  we  must  conclude  that  his  real  career  as  a  writer 
of  orations  began  about  B.C.  403.  Among  the  lost  works  of  Lysias  we 
may  mention  a  manual  of  rhetoric  (t^x*^  ^'t^opmii),  probably  one  of  his 
early  productions,  which,  however,  is  lost. 

How  h^hly  the  orations  of  Lysias  were  valued  in  antiquity  maybe  in- 
ferred from  the  great  number  of  persons  that  wrote  commentaries  upon 
them.    All  the  works,  however,  of  these  critics  have  perished.    The  only 
'  Ap.  Cic.  Brut.,  12.        =  Plul.,  I.  c, ;  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  490,  A.         '  Fha.,  PM.,  U.  cc, 
•  Dkmys.,  L/is.,  la ;  Pbu.,  p.  936,  >  UUmss.,  Ujs.,  17 ;  Flut.,  p.  S30. 
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criticism  of  any  importance  upon  Lysias  tliat  lias  come  down  to  ua  is  that 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  hia  Iltp!  tSiv  ipxaUi"  inj-rSpem  fcrofinj^io- 
tiit,im[,  the  TWK  apxai"'  Kfiian,  and  in  his  account  of  Lysias ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  remarks  of  Photius.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Dionys- 
ius,  and  the  accidental  remarlia  of  others,  which  are  borne  out  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  orations  still  extant,  the  diction  of  Lysias  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  canon  of  the  Attic  idiom. 
His  language  is  natural  and  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  noble  and  dig- 
nified;' it  is  always  clear  and  lucid;  the  copiousness  of  his  style  does 
not  injure  its  precision,  nor  can  his  rhetorical  embellishments  be  consid- 
ered  ss  impairing  the  charmii^  simplicity  of  his  manner  of  expression.' 
His  delineations  of  character  are  always  striking  and  true  to  life.  But 
what  characterizes  his  orations  above  those  of  all  other  ancients,  is  the 
indescribable  gracefulness  and  elegance  which  pervade  all  of  them,  with- 
out in  the  least  impairing  their  power  and  energy ;  and  this  gracefnlness 
was  considered  so  pecuhar  a  feature  in  all  the  productions  of  Lysias,  that 
Dionysius  thought  it  a  fit  criterion  by  which  the  genuine  works  of  this 
orator  might  be  distinguished  from  the  spurious  productions  which  went 
by  his  name.'  The  manner  in  which  Lysias  treats  his  subjects  is  equally 
deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  therefiire  no  matter  of  surprise  to  hear 
that,  among  the  many  orations  he  wrote  for  others,  two  only  are  said  to 
have  been  unsuccessful.* 

The  eitnnl  oratinna  of  LyBian  sre  contoined  In  the  collections  of  llie  Greek  aralora 
menUoned  u  the  elose  ofllie  article  on  Antiphon.  Among  llie  sepgrste  edillons  we  may 
menllon  llioae  of  Tajlot,  London,  1739,  41o,  with  a  fnU  crttical  apparatus,  end  the  em- 
endallons  of  MaiManil ;  of  Auger,  Pails,  1783,  Ito,  and  8to,  3  lols.  \  of  Breml,  in  Jacobs' 
Bnii  Roel'8  BHiliiiUi.  Grtec.,  Gotha,  ISM  ("Lt/sub  cl  .Sjcftnus  Orstionea  Selecta");  of 
Bailer  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  18M;  of  Poertsch,  Leipilg,  1839 ;  of  Frani,  Miinich,  1831; 
and  Ihe  Sflccl  Oratbrns  of  Rauchenaleln,  In  Haupl  and  Sanppe's  Collection,  Lcipiig,  1850. 
The  Ibllowlng  modem  works  In  relation  to  Lysias  fleasive  also  to  be  menlioned  here : 
Frani,  Dissertatie  de  Lytia  Orattre  Allico  CriBce  scripla,  Kurimb.,  1828,  8vo ;  lloeischer, 
Dt  Lgsia  oratcrrii  vUa  el  lilflftone,  Berlin,  1838,  8vo ;  and  Westermann,  Gem*,  der  Gricch. 
BeredlsanikdI.  i  4S,  at^. ;  BiBage,lli.,p.27S,seqq. 

4.  laocEATKs  ("IrraitpclTjji)'  was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.C.  436.  His  father, 
Theodorns,  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  had  a  manufactory  of 
flutes  or  musical  instruments,  for  which  the  eon  was  often  ridiculed  by 
the  comic  poets  of  the  time ;  but  the  father  made  a  good  use  of  liis  prop- 
erty, in  procuring  for  the  young  Isocrates  the  best  education  that  could 
be  obtained.  The  most  celebrated  sophists  are  mentioned  among  his 
teachers,  such  as  Tisias,  Gorgias,  and  Prodicus.'  Socrates  also  is  named 
among  his  instructors.  Isocrates  was  naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  for  which  reasons  he  abstained  from  taking  any  direct  part 
in  the  pohtical  afl&ire  of  his  country,  and  resolved  to  contribute  toward 
the  development  of  eloquence  by  teaching  and  writing,  and  thus  to  guide 
others  in  the  path  for  which  his  own  constitution  unfitted  him.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  some  accounts,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 

I  Dimys.,  tyi., S, 3 ;  Cic.,Bml.,SZi  tjHiiifi!.. xii.,10, SI.       '  Dionya.,  Lya., i, stqq. 
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rhetoric  (or  the  purpuae  of  ameliorating  his  circumstances,  since  he  had 
Jost  hia  paternal  inheritance  in  the  war  against  the  Lacedtemoniana.' 

Isocrates  first  established  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
bnt  his  success  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  had  only  nine  pupila  there.  He  is  stated,  however,  to  have  eserted 
himself  in  anotherdirection,  and  tobave  regulated  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Chios  after  the  model  of  that  of  Athens.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric.  He  met  now  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  soon  increased  to  100,  ev- 
ery one  of  whom  paid  him  1000  drachmas.  In  addition  to  this  he  realized 
a  large  income  by  writing  orations.  Thus  Plnfarch"  relates  that  Nico- 
cles,  king  of  Cyprus,  gave  Isocrates  twenty  talents  for  the  oration  vphs 
NticaicKia.  The  orations  of  Isocrates  were  either  sent  thus  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they  were 
intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  only 
one  himself.  In  this  manner  he  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  he  was  several  times  called  upon  to  imdertaite  the  expensive 
trierarchy.  This  happened  first  in  B.C.  355,  but,  being  ill,  he  excused  him- 
self through  his  son  Aphareua.  In  B.C.  358  he  was  called  upon  again, 
and,  in  order  to  silence  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  performed  it  in 
the  most  splendid  manner.  The  oration  npl  tumSitrfas  irpis  AvrTl/iaxir 
refers  to  that  event,  though  it  was  written  after  it.  This  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  been  the  only  oration  that  he  ever  delivered. 

Isocrates  has  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  who  clearly  saw  the 
great  value  and  objects  of  oratory  in  its  practical  application  to  public 
life  and  the  affairs  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to 
base  public  oratory  upon  sound  moral  principles,  and  thus  to  rescue  it 
from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists,  who  used  and  abused  it  for  any  and 
every  purpose ;  for  Isocrates,  although  educated  by  the  most  eminent 
sophists,  was  tlie  avowed  enemy  of  all  sophistry.  He  was,  however,  not 
altogether  free  from  their  influence ;  and  what  is  most  conspicuous  in 
his  political  discourses  is  the  absence  of  ail  practical  knowledge  of  real 
political  life,  so  that  his  fine  theories,  though  they  were  unquestionably 
well  meant,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  visions  of  an  entliusiast. 
The  influence  which  he  exercised  on  his  country  by  his  oratory  must 
have  been  Mmited,  since  his  exertions  were  confined  to  his  school,  but 
through  his  school  he  had  the  greatest  possible  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  public  oratory ;  for  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  philosophers, 
oratore,  and  historians  of  the  time  were  trained  in  it,  and  afterward  de- 
veloped, each  in  his  particular  way,  the  principles  they  had  imbibed  there- 
in. No  ancient  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  that  afterward  shed 
lustre  on  their  country  as  Isocrates.  Hence  CiceTO=  beautifully  compares 
his  school  to  the  Trojan  horse,  from  which  so  many  leaders  (principes) 
came  forth. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  the  orations  of  Isocrates  were  held  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  is  attested  by  the  numerous  commentaries  that 
were  written  upon  them.     All  these  commentaries,  however,  are  now 
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loBt  with  tUe  exception  of  the  criticism  by  Bionysius  of  HalicaniaBSua. 
The  language  of  Isocratea  is  the  most  refined  Attic,  and  thus  forms  a 
great  contrast  to  the  pure  and  natural  simplicity  of  Lysiaa,  as  well  as  the 
sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  artificial  style  is  more  elegant  than 
graceful,  and  more  ostentatious  than  pleasing ;  the  carefully-rounded  pe- 
riods, the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expressions,  are  features 
which  remind  us  of  the  Sophists;  and  although  his  sentences  flow  very 
melodiously,  yet  they  become  wearisome 'and  monotonous  by  the  perpet- 
ual recurrence  of  the  same  over-refined  periods,  which  are  not  relieved 
by  being  interspersed  with  shorter  and  easier  sentences.  In  saymg  this, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  Isocrates  wrote  his  orations  to  be  read, 
and  not  witti  a  view  to  their  recitation  before  the  public.  The  immense 
care  which  he  bestowed  on.  the  composition  of  his  orations,  and  the  time 
he  spent  in  working  them  out  and  polishing  them,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statement  that,  he  was  engaged  for  a  period  of  ten,  and.according  to 
others,  of  fifteen  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  oration.'  It  is  owing  to  this 
very  care  and  labor  that,  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  his  subject. 
Isocrates  is  far  superior  to  Lysias  and  other  orators  of  the  time,  and  that 
the  number  of  orations  which  he  wrote  U  comparatively  small. 

The  politics  of  Isocrates  were  conciliatory.  He  was  a  friend  of  peace : 
he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greets  to  concord  among  themselves,  and  to 
turn  their  arms  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians.  He  ad- 
dressed Philip  of  Macedon  in  a  similar  strain  after  his  peace  with  Athens, 
B.C.  346,  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  unite 
them  against  Persia.  Though  no  violent  partisan,  he  proved,  however, 
a.  warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Che- 
ronea,  he  refused  to  take  food  for  several  days,  and  thus  closed  his  long 
and  honorable  career  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  338. 

There  were  in  antiquity  sixty  orations  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Isocrates,  but  C^cilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  recognized 
only  twenty-eight  of  them  as  genuine,'  and  of  these  only  twenty-one  have 
come  down  to  us.  Eight  of  them  were  written  for  judicial  purposes  in 
civil  cases,  and  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  this  species  of  oratory. 
All  tfie  others  are  political  discourses,  or  show-speeches,  intended  to  be 
read  by  a  large  public ;  they  are  particulariy  characterized  by  tlie  ethical 
element,  on  which  his  political  views  are  based.  Of  these,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  discourse  entitled  Tianr/vp'Ki^'  Panegyricus,  or  "Pane- 
gyrical Oration,"  that  is,  a  discourse  intended  to  be  pronounced  before 
the  assembled  people.  It  was  pvAlished  (though  not  with  a  view  of  be- 
ing delivered)  about  B.C.  37S,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Lacedfemonian  ascend- 
ency, and  in  it  he  exhorts  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Asia.  He  descants  eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  rendered  to  Greece, 
and  on  its  high  intellectual  cultivation;  while  he  defends  it  from  the 
charges,  urged  by  its  enemies,  of  tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
ward its  colonies.     In  the  'Aptoirtq-iTiitfe,  ArcopngiiiBiis,  one  of  the  best 
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of  his  discourses,  lie  declares  that  he  sees  no  safety  lor  Athena  save  in 
the  restoration  of  that  democracy  which  Solon  had  founded,  and  Clisthe- 
nes  had  levired. 

Besides  these  entire  orations,  we  have  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
twenty-seven  other  orations,  which  are  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
laocrates.  There  also  exkt  under  his  name  ten  letters,  which  were 
written  to  friends  on  political  questions  of  the  time ;  one  of  them,  how- 
ever (the  tenth),  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  A  scientific  manual  of 
rhetoric  (t^x^  ^td/jik^),  which  laocrates  wrote,  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  his  merits  in  this  reapect. 

TllH  otalioos  of  Isocrales  ore  printed  in  the  TariouB  coUecliDiiB  of  Ihe  Greek  otalora 
alresdy  mentiBned  at  Ibe  close  of  llie  article  oil  Anllphon.    Of  tbe  aeparala  eaillons  wh 

llona,  Baale,  1570,  fill. ;  of  Anger,  Paris,  I78S,  !  vols.  8vo,  which  ie  not  what  tt  mlghl 
have  been,  conBiderlns  the  MSS.  he  hod  at  hie  disposal ;  of  Lange,  Halle,  ISM,  Bvo  ^  of 
Coiaea,PliriB,18(n',9Tol8.  8vOi  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1639,  Svo ;  and  of  Baiter, 
in  Dldot'a  Bibtalheca  Qraca,  Paris,  1846, 8vo.  Thets  are  also  man)'  good  editions  either 
ol  the  otaUoos  separately,  or  else  of  particular  orations,  among  mliich  we  may  name 
the  Select  OraHom,  by  Btcml,  Gotha,  1881,  pan  I. ;  the  Pantgyricas,  vrtih  the  noies  of 
Moras,  bj  Spohn,  Lelpslg,  181T,  Bd  edition  by  Baiter,  Lipa.,  1B31 ;  by  Finiger,  Lsipsig, 
183S,  andby  Dlndorf.lBM;  tbe  ^dreopoiificMS,  by  Benscler,  Lelpilg,  1832;  (be  Pnntffsif. 
KWJ  and  ireofosit^'^,  by  Baochensteln,  Leipag,  1849,  8yo,  ftirming  part  ofHaupi  and 
Sanppe's  coUectlon ;  the  Euagons  Entxmiani,by  Leloup,  Mayence,  1858 ;  and  the  oration 
■tpl  i™&Kr»,!,  by  OreUl,  Zflrich,  1814. 

A  mefol  IntUx  OnecUatis  was  published  by  Mitchell,  Osfotd,  18H,  Svo.  Tbe  allow- 
ing works  win  also  be  ftound  worthy  of  atlenUon:  Woslermano,  Gesch.  der  Qriedi.  Be- 
ndtsimikea,  4  4S,  leq. ;  BeSage,  It.,  p.  !!86,  seqi- ;  Leloup,  Commaitaio  de  Inocmte,  Bonn, 
less,  Bvo  i  and  Pfund,  I>e  Imaata  Vita  et  Scripts,  Berlin,  ISSB. 

5.  Is^ns  {"Ij-KJoi)  was  a  native  of  Chalcia,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Athens, 
probably  only  because  he  came  to  the  latter  city  at  an  early  age,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death 
is  unknown,  hut  all  accounts  agree  in  the  statement  that  he  flourished 
(^KHiKTe)  during  the  period  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  so  that  he  lived  between  B.C.  430  and  348.' 
He  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocrates.'  He  was  after- 
ward engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established  a 
rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  Suidas  states  that  Isteus  instructed  him  gratis,  whereas 
Plutarch  relates  that  he  received  10,000  drachmas ;'  and  it  is  further 
said  that  Isteus  wrote  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches  against  his  guard- 
ians, or,  at  least,  assisted  him  in  the  composition.  All  particulars  about 
his  life  are  unknown,  and  were  bo  even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  since 
Hermippus,  who  had  written  an  account  of  the  disciples  of  tsocrates,  did 

In  antiquity  there  were  sixty-four  orations  which  bore  tlie  name  of 
Isteus,  but  fifty  only  were  recognized  ^  genuine  by  the  ancient  critics.* 
Of  these  only  eleven  have  come  down  to  ua ;  but  we  possess  iragments 
and  the  titles  of  fiftj-six  speeches  ascribed  to  him.    The  eleven  extant  ate 
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all  oiv  eubjcots  uoniiKCted  with  disputed  inheritances ;  and  Isfflus  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  inher- 
itance (TTEpl  Khfipou).  Ten  of  these  orations  have  been  known  ever  since 
ttie  revival  of  letters,  and  were  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek 
oraCoiSi  but  the  eleventh,  miii  toG  MtrtK/Jom  K\ipoti,  was  first  published 
from  a  Florentine  MS.,  by  Tyrwhitt,  London,  nS5,  8vo ;  and  afterward 
in  the  GStting.  Biblioth.  far  idle  Lu.  und  Kumt,  for  1788,  part  iii.,  and  by 
Orelli,  Ziirieh,  1SI4,  8vo.  In  1815,  Mai  discovered  the  greater  part  of 
the  oration  of  Isteus,  npi  toS  KKiaviiuis  xK'^pov,  which  he  published  at  Mi- 
lan, 1816,  fol.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Classic.  Auctor.  e  Cod.  Vatican.,  vol.  iv., 
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a  rhetorical  subjects,  such  as  a  work  entitled  iSlai 
lixyai,  which,  however,  is  lost.'  Though  his  orations  were  placed  in  the 
Alexandrean  canon,  still  we  do  not  hear  of  any  of  the  grammarians  hav- 
ii^  written  commentaries  upon  them  except  Didymus.  But  we  still  pos- 
sess the  criticism  upon  Isieus  written  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  orations  still  extant  with  the  opinions  of  Di- 
onysius, we  come  to  the  following  conclusion.  The  oratory  of  Is«ns  re- 
sembles in  many  points  that  of  his  teacher  Lysias ;  the  style  of  both  is 
pure,  clear,  and  concise.  But  while  Lysias  is,  at  tlie  same  time,  simple 
and  graceful,  Iseus  evidently  strives  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  polish 
and  refinement,  without,  however,  in  the  least  injuring  thepowerfiil  and 
impressive  character  of  his  oratory.  The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  handles  his  subjects,  especially  in  their  sXillfuI  divi- 
sion, and  in  the  artful  manner  in  which  he  interweaves  his  arguments 
with  various  parts  of  the  exposition,  whereby  his  orations  become  like  a 
painting  in  which  hght  and  shade  are  distributed  with  a  distinct  view  to 
produce  certain  efi^cts.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment that  he  was  envied  and  censured  by  his  contemporaries,  as  if  he 
had  tried  to  deceive  and  mislead  his  hearers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  fumed  their  attention  to  a  scientific  cultivation  of  political  oratory ; 
but  excellence  in  this  department  of  the  art  was  not  attained  till  the  tune 
of  Demosthenes,' 


6.  vEscHiNEs  (AiVx'»^t>'  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and  Glaucothea, 
and  wasborn  B.C.  389.  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  political  antag- 
onist, and  who  was  no  doubt  in  this  guilty  of  exaggeration,  his  parents 
were  of  disreputable  character,  and  not  even  citizens  of  Athens.    jEs- 
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chines  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  says  tliat  his  father  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  family,  and  lost  his  property  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  ^schines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Philochares,  was  older 
than  himself,  and  the  other,  Aphobetus,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three. 
Philochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  an  office 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  three  successive  years  ;  Aphobetus 
followed  the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  pubhc  revenue  of  Athens.'  All  these  thmgs  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  jEschines,  though  poor,  must  have  been  of 
some  respectability. 

In  his  youth  .^schines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  father,  who  kept  a 
small  school ;  he  nest  acted  as  secretary  to  Antiphon,  and  afterward  to 
EubulHs,  a  man  of  great  itifluence  with  the  democratical  party,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to  whose  political  principles  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  leavmg  the  service  of  Euhu- 
las,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature 
with  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  the  parts  olatpiTayaiiiiFTi!, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  lie  was  performing  in 
the  character  of  CEnomaus,  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage.'  After  this  he 
left  the  stage  and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  accordmg  tohis 
own  account,^  he  gained  great  distinction.*  After  sharing  in  several  less 
important  engagements  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished  himself, 
in  B.C.  362,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Subsequently,  in  B.C.  358,he  also 
took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Eubrea,  and  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Tamynse,  and  on  this  occasion  he  gained  such  laurels  that  he 
was  praised  by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory  was  gained, 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  honored  him 
with  a  crown.  Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in  which  he 
took  part,  .^schines  had  come  forward  at  Athens  as  apablicspeaker,'and 
the  mihtary  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  established  his  reputation. 
His  former  occupation  as  a  scribe  to  Antiphon  and  Euliulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Athens,  while  his  acting  on 
tlie  stage  had  been  a  useful  preparation  for  public  speaking. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  iGschines  was,  like  all  other 
Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing  the  attention  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens to  the  growing  power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  In  B.C.  347,  he  was  sent,  along  with  Demosthenes,  as  one 
of  the  ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Phihp.  From  this  time 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  Macedonian  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of 
Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterward,  he  formed  one  of  the  second  embassy 
sent  to  Philip  to  receive  that  monarch's  oath  to  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Athenians ;  but,  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in 
obtaining  the  ratification  had  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Philip, 
jEschincE,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  accused  by  Timarchus.  He 
evaded  the  danger,  however,  by  bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation 
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against  Timarchus,  and  by  showing  that  the  moral  character  of  his  ac- 
cuser was  such  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  Tlie 
speech  in  which  -Eachines  attacked  Timarchos  is  still  extant.  Timarchus 
was  condemned,  and  .^Ischines  gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  As  we  know 
little  more  of  the  matter  than  what  is  contained  in  the  two  speeches  o( 
.Machines  and  his  accuser,  aa  they  have  come  down  to  us,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  the  imiocence  or  guilt  ofjEs- 
chines.  His  simple,  clear,  and  persuasive  statement,  however,  of  his 
own  case  proves  his  great  abilities ;  and,  contrasted  with  the  somewhat 
confiised  speech  of  his  accuser,  leaves  a  favorable  impression  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  defence. 

^schines  and  Demosthenes  at  length  were  at  the  head  of  tiie  two  par- 
ties, into  which  not  only  Athens,  but  all  Greece,  was  divided,  and  flieir 
political  enmity  created  and  nourished  personal  hatred.  This  enmity 
came  to  a  head  in  B.C.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Jlsehines  with 
having  been  bribed,  and  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  country  dur- 
ing the  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenes  (mpl  va- 
parpfirBda!)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as  a  memorial,  and  .lEschines 
answered  jt  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy,  which  was  likewise 
published,  and  in  the  composition  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assist- 
ed by  his  friend  Eubulus.'  The  result  of  these  mutual  attacks  is  un- 
known, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  severe  shock  was  given  to  the  popu- 
larity of  ..Esohines.  At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gam  a  glimpse 
into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before  that  occurrence  he  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Philodemus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe  of  Pfe- 
ania,  and  in  B.C.  343  he  was  father  of  three  litUe  children.' 

The  last  great  event  in  the  public  life  of  .^schines  was  his  prosecution 
of  Cteaiphou.  It  seems  that  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  in  B.  C.  338,  the 
enemies  of  Demosthenes  made  the  misforiune  of  that  day  a  handle  for 
attacking  him ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  bribes  which  .iEschines  had  re- 
ceived from  Antipater  for  this  purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism 
of  Demosthenes  was  so  generally  recognized,  that  he  received  the  honor- 
able charge  of  delivering  the  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Chteronea.  Acting  upon  this  same  idea,  therefore,  Ctesiphon  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done  to  his 
country  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre,  at  tlie  great  Dionysia,  ^s- 
chines  availed  himselfof  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed  to  be  given  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesiphon  on  that  ground. 
But  he  did  not  prosecute  the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
330,  when,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories  of  Alexander,  po- 
litical affairs  had  assumed  a  different  aspect  in  Greece.  After  having 
commenced  the  prosecution  against  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced  him  to  drop  the  prosecution 
of  Ctesiphon,  and  to  lake  it  up  again  eight  years  afterward,  are  questions 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures.  The  speech  in  which  he 
accused  Ctesiphon  in  B.C.  330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skillfully 
managed,  that,  if  he  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  totally  destroyed  all 

'  Bcmiam.,  Ih/rUs.  Leg.,  p,  337.  "  £scll.,  Vefals.  Leg.,  p.  52.~ 
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the  political  influence  and  authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answer- 
ed iEschinea  in  his  celebrateil  oration  "on  Iho  crown"  (i-tpl  ari^dpoii). 
^sohines  lost  his  cause,  and  not  liaying  obtained  one  fifth  part  of  the 
votes  of  the  judges,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  that  case  required  by  the  law. 

-Machines  went  to  Asia  Mincer.  The  statement  of  Plutareb  that  De- 
mosthenes provided  hun  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  bis  journey  is 
surely  a  fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  occupying 
himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Alexander  to  Europe.  When,  in  B.C.  3S4,  the  report  of  the  deatJi  of 
Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  school  of  eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  celebra- 
ted, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  grave  manliness  of  tbe 
Attic  orators  and  the  effeminate  luxurianca  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school 
of  eloquence.  On  one  occasion,  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Cte^phon,  and  when  some  of  his  hearers  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  having  been  defeated,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
oration,  he  replied,  "  You  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  heard 
Demosthenes."  The  anecdote  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Cicero,' 
and  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  he  applies  it. 

The  conduct  of  jEschines  has  been  censured  by  the  writers  of  all  ages, 
and  for  this  many  reasons  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and 
above  all,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  brought  into  Juxtaposi- 
tion or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory  of  Demosthenes,  and  tJiis  must 
have  made  hun  appear  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw  through 
his  actions,  while  In  later  times  the  contrast  between  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  day  was  frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in 
which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or  blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and 
less  with  regard  to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last  period  of 
his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other  source  of  information  than  the  ac- 
counts of  late  aopliists,  and  declamations.  Anotlier  point  to  be  considered, 
in  fonning  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  iEschines,  is,  that  he  had 
no  advantages  of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness  to  no  one 
but  hunself  His  occupations  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  were  such 
as  necessarily  engendered  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ;  and 
had  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  Demosthenes.  Ho  ancient  writer  except  Demosthenes  chaiges 
him  witli  having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  his  country ;  still,  however,  coming  as  it  does  from  so  tme 
a  patriot,  the  charge  can  hardly  have  been  an  unfounded  one,  though 
perhaps  in  some  degree  exaggerated  by  the  violence  of  parly.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  complete  truth  from  the  perplexing  history  of  a 
period  when  the  principal  authorities  are  two  political  rivals,  whose  state- 
ments about  the  same  matter  are  often  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  an- 

But  if  the  integrity  of  ,Eschines  is  suspected,  his  great  abilities  both 

as  a  popular  leader  and  an  orator  are  undisputed.     He  was  the  rival,  and, 

'  De  Oral.,  Hi.,  56.    Compare  Pim.,  H.  JV.,  vii.,  SO ;  CwHit!.,  it.,  3,  6.       s  Siiii!*.  (,  b. 
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in  the  judgment  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  all  but  the  equal  of  Demosthe- 
nes. In  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter,  in  the  ease  and  clearness 
of  his  narrative,  he  has  never  been  surpassed ;  if  he  falls  below  Demo- 
ethenea  in  any  quality  of  an  orator,  it  is  in  powerful  iuTeetive  and  vehe- 
ment passion.  The  facility  and  felicity  of  his  diction,  the  boldness  and 
Uie  vigor  of  his  descriptions,  cany  away  the  reader  now,  as  they  must 
have  earned  away  his  audience  in  former  times. 

.^sclnnes  published  only  three  of  his  numerous  orations,  namely,  thy 
one  against  TiorarcUus,  that  on  the  embassy,  and  the  oration  against 
Gtesiphon  The  ancients,  as  Photius  remarks,  designated  these  three 
orations  as  the  Graces,  Photius  mentions  also  nine  letters  of  jEsehines, 
which  the  ancients  in  like  manner  called  the  Muses.  At  present,  besides 
the  three  orations,  we  possess  twelve  letters  ascribed  to  ^lEschines,  which, 
however,  in  all  probability,  are  not  more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epis- 
tles of  Phalaris,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

Tho  oralions  and  letlera  ore  given  in  aU  Ibe  collecllons  of  Ihe  Gmok  orators  msn- 
UonedatthesndoftheartLtlooaAnliphon.  Of  soparaie  editioiiB  we  may  mention  Uie 
fellowlng^  IhM  by  Wolf,  Basle,  1578,  ftil. ;  bj  Tajlor,  Cambridge,  1746-57,  3  voli.  410; 
by  Stbflftr,  Leipiig,  1817.  8vo;  by  BremI,  Znrlcfi,  18S3-4,  3  vole.  Bvp;  bj  W.  Dindorf, 
Lslpnig,  18S4,  Bvo ;  by  Brerai,  Lytia  a  MaOcinis  OraHimes  Seleas,  in  Jacobs'  and  Eusl's 
Bitliotluca  Oneca,  Gotba,  isae,  Sio;  by  Baltor  and  Sauppe,  ZQrich,  1640,  lemo;  by 
WunilErlicll  (Ihs  oralion  asainst  Cleilphon),  GBltineen,  1910,  8vo ;  by  Franks  (tbe  ort- 
Uon  against  Timarchns),  Caesel,  )S3a,  Svo. 

7.  LvouRouB  (AuKoEp^ot),  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver, 
was  bom  at  Athens  about  B.C.  396,  and  was  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobntadte.'  In  early  life  be  de- 
voted hunself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato,  but  aft- 
erward became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Isooratea,  and  entered  opon  public 
life  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  was  appointed  three  successive 
times  to  the  office  of  Ta/ilas  t^i  koo^s  irposSSav,  or  manager  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  held  his  office  each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  B.C. 
33T  The  conscientiousness  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
station  enabled  him  to  raise  the  pubhc  revenue  to  the  sum  of  ISOO  tal- 
ents Thia.  as  well  as  the  unwearied  activity  with  which  he  labored, 
for  increasing  both  the  security  and  splendor  of  the  city  of  Athens,  gained 
for  hun  the  universal  confidence  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  Alexander  the  Gfreat  demanded,  among  the  otlier  opponents  of  the 
Macedonian  interest,  the  surrender  of  Lycurgus  also,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Demosthenes,  exerted  himself  against  the  intrigues  of 
Macedoma  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  people  of  Athens 
clung  to  him,  and  boldly  refosed  to  deliver  him  up."  He  was  farther  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  i^Kanii)  of  the  city,  and  the  keeping  of 
public  discipline ;  and  the  severity  with  which  he  watched  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  became  almost  proverbial.' 

Lycurgus  had  a  noble  taste  for  every  thing  that  was  beautiful  and 
grand,  as  he  showed  by  the  buildings  he. erected  or  completed,  both  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens  and  the  ornament  of  the  city.     His  integrity  was 
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SO  great  that  even  private  persons  deposited  with  him  large  sums  of 
money,  which  they  wished  to  be  kept  in  safety.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  eeveial  legislative  enactments,  of  which  he  enforced  the  strictest  ob- 
aervanoe.  One  of  his  laws  forbade  women  to  ride  in  chariots  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  mysteries;  and  when  his  own  wife  transgressed  this  law 
she  was  fined.'  Another  ordained  that  bronze  stataes  shonldbe  erected 
to  .lEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  copies  of  their  tragedies 
should  be  made  and  preserved  in  the  public  archives.  Tlie  lives  of  the 
ten  orators  ascribed  to  Plutarch'  are  full  of  anecdotes  and  characteristic 
features  of  Lycurgus,  from  which  we  mast  infer  that  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  old  Attic  virtue,  and  a  worthy  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. He  often  appeared  as  a  successfol  accuser  in  the  Athenian 
courts,  but  he  himself  was  as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always, 
and  even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  silencing  his  enemies. 
He  died  while  holding  the  office  of  Anm-nr^s  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
in  B.C.  333.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  containing  an  account  which  i 
he  rendered  to  the  state  of  his  administration  of  the  finances  is  still  ex- 
tant. According  to  Bockh,  Lycurgus  was  the  only  statesman  of  antiqui- 
ty who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  of  finance.  At  his 
death  he  left  behind  him  three  sons.  Among  the  honors  paid  his  memory 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  received  a  public  funeral,  and  that  a  bronze 
statue  was  subsequently  erected  to  him  in  the  Ceramicus. 

Plutarch'  and  Photius'  mention  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  as  extant, 
but  we  know  the  tifles  of  at  least  twenty."  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  one  entire  oration  against  Leocrates,  and  some  fragments  of 
others,  all  the  rest  are  lost,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  his  skill  and  style 
as  an  orator  is  very  incomplete.  Dionysius  and  other  ancient  critics 
draw  partictUar  attention  to  the  ethical  tendency  of  his  orations,  but  they 
censure  the  harshness  of  his  metaphors,  the  inaccuracy  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  subject,  and  his  frequent  digressions.  His  style  is  noble  and 
grand,  but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing.'  The  extant  oration  (Kori  Aea- 
Kpirovs)  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates,  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandon- 
ing Athens  after  the  battle  of  Ghieronea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian 
state.  It  was  delivered  in  B.C.  330. 
Tie  oration  sgainat  Leocrales  Ls  printed  io  Ite  varloos  coUeotiona  of  the  Attic  malora 

or  with  the  speeck  of  Demoathenea  agalnul  Mldiaa ;  of  HeiIirich,'Boiin.l8ai,  8vo;  of 
Plniget,  Laipiig,  18S4.  8™,  with  a  learned  introduction,  notes,  and  a  German  tranala- 
Honi  of  Becker,  Magdeburg,  1821,  8to;  of  Bail 
MOtiiior,  Berlin,  1836,  8yo.  TUe  fhigments  of 
ling,  ijwBTJi  Deptrd.  Oral,  Fragoiaila,  Hallo,  1 

HBlled  in  ralation  to  Lycurgus :  BJnme,  NarrallQ  de  Lgcurgo  Oratore^atBiaai 
Nl?aen,  He  Lgcia-giOnaiira  vUa  a  r^ms  geatis  disicrfatia,  Kiel,  J83S,  8yo. 
8,  Dehc 
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birth-year,  according  to  the  m03t  commonly  received  opinion,  was  B.C. 
385.  His  father  caiTied  on  tbe  trade  of  sword-inanufactnrer  (/laxaipoiraiis) ; 
his  mother  was  Cleobnle,  the  danghter  of  Gyion.  This  Gylon,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Nymphienm.  an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus,  betrayed  it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterward  taWng  refhge  with 
their  chief,  married  a  Scythian  woman,  who  was  the  maternal  grand- 
mother of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of  blood  and  the  misconduct  of 
Gylon,  his  maternal  grandfather,  formed  a  theme  for  the  tannts  of  jEs- 
chines.  There  is  a  well-linown  allusion  in  Jovenal'  to  the  trade  of  De- 
mosthenes the  elder,  and  henee  the  opinion  so  commonly  entertained  that 
the  lather  of  the  orator  was  a  blacksmith.  The  point  of  the  satirist,  how- 
ever, ta  somewhat  if  not  altogether  lost,  when  we  remember  that  Plu- 
tarch" applies  to  the  father  a  term  IxaXoxityMs)  which  expresses  aU  that 
can  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  a  man,  and  also  that  he  had  two  manu- 
factories (ipyairripia),  eontaining,on  the  whole,  more  than  fifty  slaves. 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years  old,  leaving 
him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himself,  to  the  care  of  three  guardians, 
Aphobus  and  Demophon,  his  first  cousuia,  and  Therippides,  a  friend.  The 
property  left  by  him  amounted  to  fifteen  talents.  The  guardians,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  himself,  disregarded  all  his  father's 
injunctions,  and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  the  property  of  which 
they  were  trustees,  embezzled  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Plutarch'  slates 
that  they  also  deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  He  himself, 
however,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  that  concerns 
his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  education  which  he  had  received. 
He  is  sdd  to  have  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Plato;'  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  statement  be  correct.  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes 
knew  and  esteemed  Plato,  but  this  probably  is  all,  and  to  make  him,  aa 
some  critics  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonist,  is  certainly  gomg  too  far. 
According  to  some  acconnts,  moreover,  he  was  mstruLted  m  oiatory  by 
Isocrates ;»  but  this  was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated  that  he  was  not  personally  mstructed  by  Isoerates, 
bnt  only  that  he  studied  the  r^xf^  ^0(w4  which  Isocrates  had  written.' 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  Demosthenes  himself  speaks  with  contempt 
of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates.'  The  account  that  Demosthenes 
was  instracted  in  oratory  by  Isiens'  has  much  more  probability ;  for  at 
that  time  Isteus  was  the  most  eminent  orator  in  matters  connected  with 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  very  thing  that  Demosthenes  needed.  This 
account  is  farther  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  earhest  orations  of  De. 
mosthenes,  namely,  those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Isieus,  that  the  ancients  themselves  believed  them 
to  have  been  composed  by  Isseus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former.' 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  termination  of  hU  minority,  Demostlienes 
caUed  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion of  his  property,  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer  the  business 
for  two  years.  At  length,  In  B.C.  384,  Demosthenes  aecased  Aphobus 
before  the  archon,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor.'  Aphobus  was 
condemned  to  pay  ten  talents,  Demosthenes  having  estimated  his  losses 
at  thirty  talents  (inclusive  of  ten  years'  interest),  and  having  sued  him  for 
one  third  part.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  sum  thus  awarded  to  him.  This  took  piaee,  as  already 
intimated,  when  Demosthenes  was  in  Ms  twentieth  year,  or,  as  he  says 
of  himself,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy ;  but  the  extant  orations  against  his 
guardians  are  evidently  not  the  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  were  either  composed  by  Isiens  or  under  his  di- 
rection. Emboldened  by  his  success,  Demosthenes  ventured  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  His  first  effort,  however,  was 
a  feilure,  and  he  encountered  the  ridicule  of  his  hearers ;  but  he  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  by  the  actor  Satyrus,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
action  and  declamation ;  and  his  efforts  were  finally  crowned  with  the 
most  brilhant  success. 

The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Demosthenes  labored  are  well 
known,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  surmounted  tliem  is  often  quoted  as 
an  example  to  encourage  others  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  is  but  small,  and 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  writers  of  late  date.  He  was  naturally 
Of  a  weak  constitution ;  he  had  a  feebie  voice,  an  indistinct  articulation, 
and  a  shortness  of  breath.  From  his  defective  utterance,  his  inabUity  to 
pronounce  the  letter  p,  and  Ms  constant  stammering,  he  derived,  in  fact, 
the  nickname  of  ^iItth^os  (or  BdraKos),  the  delicate  youth  or  stammerer. 
It  was  only  owing  to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions  that 
he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the  obstacles  which  nature  had 
thus  placed  in  his  way ;  and  yet  the  means  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
to  remedy  these  defects  loot  very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of 
the  rhetorical  school,  though  Plutarch  quotes  Demetrius  Phalereus  as  say- 
ing that  he  had  from  the  orator's  own  Hps  that  the  account  was  correct. 
Among  these  means  we  hear  of  his  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
in  order  to  cure  himself  of  stammering ;  of  repeating  verses  of  the  poets 
as  he  ran  up  hill,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  voice  ;  of  declaiming  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
popular  assembly ;  of  his  living  for  months  in  a  cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  orations  contained  in  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  in  order  to  form  a  standard  for  his  own  style.  And  yet, 
though  these  tales  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit,  they,  nevertheless,  at- 
test the  common  tradition  of  antiquity  respecting  the  great  efforts  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator. 

It  was  about  B.C.  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain  reputation  as 
a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered 
the  oration  agamst  Leptines.  and  from  this  time  we  have  a  series  of 
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Ills  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  eloquence  soon  gained  him  the  favor 
of  the  people ;  and  the  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  clearly  saw 
that  Philip  had  resolved  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all 
his  powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  For 
fourteen  years  he  continued  the  struggle  against  Philip,  and  neither 
threats  nor  bribes  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed ; 
but  the  failure  must  not  be  regarded  as  his  fault.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  which  crushed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Demosthenes  was  present  in  the  conflict,  and  fled 
like  thousands  of  others.  His  enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight, 
and  upbraided  him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country ;  but 
the  Athenians  Judged  better  of  his  conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chffironea,  and  even  cele- 
brated the  ftmeral  feast  in  his  house.  At  this  time  many  accusations 
were  brought  against  him  by  tbe  adherents  of  the  Macedonian  party,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  the  attack  made  by  .^schines  upon 
Cteeiphon,  but  wiiich  was  in  reality  aimed  at  Demosthenes  himself.  The 
nature  and  the  issue  of  this  prosecution  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
Che  article  on  .^Eschines, 

Meantime  important  events  had  taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of 
Phihp,  in  B.C.  336,  roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
though  he  had  lost  his  danghtei  only  seven  days  before,  was  the  first  to 
procUim  the  joyful  tidings  ofthe  king's  deatli,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  imite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  But  Alexander's  energy,  and 
the  frightful  vengeance  wliich  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded  the  surrender  of  De- 
mosthenes and  tbe  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty 
allowed  them  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of  Alexander,  Athens 
made  no  open  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  But  in 
B.C.  335,  Harpalns  having  fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  intrusted 
to  his  care  by  Alexander,  came  to  Athens,  the  protection  of  ivhieh  he 
purchased  by  distributing  his  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Macedonia  itself;  and  aecordingiy  Antipater  called  upon  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  offender,  and  to  bring  to  trial  those  who  bad 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  who  were  suspected 
of  having  received  money  from  Harpalus,  The  accounts  of  his  conduct 
during  the  presence  of  Harpalus  at  Athens  are  so  confused  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  his  guilt 
or  bis  innocence.  Theopompus,'  and  Dinarchus,  in  his  oration  against 
Demosthenes,  state  that  he  did  accept  the  bribes  of  Harpalus ;  but  Pau- 
sanias'  expressly  acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  his  accusers, 
however,  is  very  questionable ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  tliey  do  not  agree 
in  the  detail  of  their  statements,  and,  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  about  Harpalus,  if  we  re- 
member  that  he  opposed  the  reception  of  the  rebel,  and  tliat  he  volun- 
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larily  offered  himself  to  bo  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is,  at  least,  highly 
improbable  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that 
it  was  not  his  guilt  wliich  caused  his  condemnation,  but  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party,  which  eageriy  seized  this  favorable  op- 
portunity to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who  was  at  that 
time  abandoned  by  his  friends  from  sheer  timidity, 

Demosthenes  was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which, 
however,  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates.'  Having  quitted  his  country,  he  resided  partly  at  Triezene 
and  partly  in  .Egina,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  toward  his 
beloved  native  land.  But  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  in  B.C.  3S3,  the  Greek  states  rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia, 
Demosthenes  was  recalled  from  exile,  a  trireme  was  sent  to  jEgina  to 
convey  him  to  his  native  land,  and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a  glorious 
triumph.'  It  was  a  triumph,  however,  of  short  duration.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  B.C.  333,  the  confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipater  at 
the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Antipater 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the  isl- 
and of  Calauria,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  took 
refiige  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Here  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  Antipater ;  he  thereupon  tool:  poison,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple,  B.C.  332. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  ranked  by  persons 
of  all  ages  among  the  greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity.  And  this 
feme  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  steriing  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples, and  a  consistent  conduct  through  life,  are  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  success 
— so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances — by  which  his  exer- 
tions are  crowned.  The  very  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  npon 
Demosthenes  by  his  enemies  and  detractors,  more  extravagantly  than 
upon  any  other  man,  have  only  served  to  bring  forth  his  political  virtues 
in  a  more  striking  and  brilliant  hght.  Some  points  there  are  in  his  life 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up,  on  account  of  the  distort- 
ed statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  Some 
minor  charges  which  are  m  de  against  him,  and  affect  his  character  as  a 
man,  are  ahnost  below  contempt.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  he  took 
to  flight  after  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had  not 
fled  with  him ;'  that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his  daugh- 
ter had  died  seven  days  before),  he  rejoiced  at  Philip's  death,  which 
shows  only  the  predominance  of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal 
and  selfish  ones ;'  and,  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into  exile,  a  fact 
for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and  honored  rather  than  blamed.  In 
his  administration  of  public  aiftirs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless,  and 
free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the  Macedonian  party  commit- 
ted  openly  and  without  any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
BO  often  raised  against  him  by  .a;schines,  must  be  rejected  altogether,  and 
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ia  a  mere  distortion  of  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsidies  from 
Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood  in  need  of  such  aid  in  its  strug- 
gles with  Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he 
ever  accepted  any  personaJ  bribes.' 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest  lustre  from  liis  powers 
as  an  orator,  in  which  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  coun- 
try. Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily  be  one-sided,  as 
we  can  only  read  his  orations ;  but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Deano- 
athenea  there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any  definite  feult  in 
his  oratory.  By  far  the  greater  part  looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  time,  and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought  him  either  too  plain 
and  simple  or  too  harsh  and  strong.'  These  pecuharities,  however,  are 
far  from  being  faults ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  proofs  of  his  genius,  if 
we  consider  the  temptations  which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The  obstacles  which  his  physical 
constitution  threw  in  his  way  when  he  commenced  his  career  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man  than  Demosthenes 
would  at  once  have  been  intimidated,  and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  ardu- 
ous career  of  a  public  orator.  .  Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  composition  of  his  ora- 
tions than  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not 
the  impossibility  of  spealting  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of  tu 
turmg  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  without  preparation,  and  he  s( 
even  declined  speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do  so,  merely 
beognse  he  was  not  prepared  for  it.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
believing  that  al!  the  extant  orations  were  delivered  in  that  perffect  form 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of  them  were  probably 
subjected  to  a  careliil  revision  before  publication ;  and  it  is  only  the  ora- 
tion against  Midias,  which,  having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
delivered,  and  being  afterward  given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
gained with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration  in  its  original  form. 
This  oration  alone  aufiiciently  shows  how  httle  Demosthenes  trusted  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.' 

The  first  cause  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his  speeches  made 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ;  for 
every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  aa  the  friend  of  his  country,  of  vir- 
tue, truth,  and  public  decency ;'  and  as  the  struggles  in  which  he  was 
engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could  without  scruple  tinmask  his  oppo- 
nents, and  wound  them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause  was  his  intellectual 
superiority.  By  a  wise  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strongest  arguments  in  then  proper  places,  he  brought  these 
subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the  clearest  possible  form;  doubts  that 
niight  be  raised  were  met  by  him  beforeh^d,  and  thus  he  proceeded 
calmly  but  irresistibly  toward  his  end.  The  third  and  last  cause  was  the 
magic  force  of  his  language,  which,  being  majestic  and  yet  simple,  rich. 
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yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar,  solemn  without  being  orna- 
mented, grave  and  yet  pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet 
impreaaive,  carried  away  the  minds  of  his  heairers.  That  such  orations 
should, notwithstandmg,  Bometimeshave  failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, was  owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  tunes.' 

The  ancients'  state  that  there  existed  sixty-fiye  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, but  of  these  only  eisty-one,  and  if  we  deduct  the  letter  of  Phihp, 
which  i3,  strangely  enough,  counted  as  an  oration,  only  sixty  hare  coms 
down  to  us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  spurious,  or,  at 
least,  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations  there  are 
fifty-six  exm-dia,  or  introductions  to  public  orations  (Tlponliim  STinirfopuii), 
and  six  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genu- 
ineness is  very  doubtful.  Confining  ouraelves  to  the  classification  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  may  arrange  all  the  discourses  of  De- 
mosthenes under  one  of  three  heads;  1.  Deliberative  discBaraes(\iyoi  auii- 
fioaktvTucol),  treating  of  political  topics,  and  delivered  before  the  Senate 
or  the  Assembly  of  the  People.  3.  Judicial  speeches  (\iyoi  BiKwiitof).  hav- 
ing for  their  object  accusation  or  defence.  3.  Studied  or  set  speeches, 
called  also  ShotDspeeches  (xdyot  imSeiKTuioi),  intended  to  censure  or  praise. 
Seventeen  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  forty-two  to  the  second,  and  two  to  the  third. 

Of  the  deliberative  or  political  discourses,  the  twelve  Philippic  orations 
are  the  most  important,  and  relate  to  the  quarrels  between  the  state  and 
King  Philip,  and  also  to  the  other  political  movements  of  that  monarch 
for  the  increase  of  his  power.  In  the  common  arrangement,  four  of  these 
are  specially  termed  "Philippics,"  while  three  others  are  denominated 
"  OlynthiacB,"  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  urge  the  Athenians  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip,  and  of  the  Olynthiacs,  to 
stimulate  the  Athenians  to  succor  Olynthus,  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  that  monarch.  The  twelve  Philippics  were  delivered  in  the 
following  order.  The  jirjf  Philippic,  B.C.  353;  the  three  Olyntkiace,  alao 
called  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Philippics,  B.C.  349 ;  the  fifth  Phihp- 
pic  (which,  according  to  some  critics,  forms  part  of  the  first  in  our  pres- 
ent copies),  B.C.  347 ;  the  jfiij  Philippic,  also  called  the  "  Oration  on  the 
Peace,"  B.C.  348 ;  the  seiKTith  Philippic  (according  to  the  common  ar- 
rangement, the  second),  B.C.  344;  the  eighth  Philippic,  also  called  the 
"  Oration  concerning  Halonesus,"  B.  C.  343 ;  the  ninth  Philippic,  also  called 
the  "  Oration  on  the  Chersoneaus,"  the  tenth  and  clevenlh  Philippics  (ac- 
cording to  the  common  arrangement,  the  third  and  fourth),  all  in  B.C. 
343 ;  ttie  tiodfth  Philippic,  also  called  the  "  Oration  against  the  Letter," 
B.C.  340.  This  last  is  a  spurious  oration,  and  so,  according  to  nearly  all 
critics,  is  the  eleventh,  which  many  make  to  belong,  not  to  B.C.  343,  but 
to  341.  The  oration  concerning  Halonesus,  also,  was  suspected  by  the 
ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus.  Weiske  undertakes  to 
id  it,  but  is  opposed  by  Becker  and  Voniel,  the  latter  of  whom  even 
"  a  separate  edition  of  it  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 
Of  the  judicial  disconrses,  the  most  important  are  the  oration  against 
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Midias,  written  U.G.  a56,  hut  never  delivered;  tliat  against  Leptines,  in 
the  Bame  year ;  lliat  on  the  dishonest  conduct  of  jEsehines  during  his 
embaasy  to  Philip ;  and  especially  that  on  the  Crown.  ITie  action  against 
Midiaa  waa  for  personal  violence  offered  to  Demosthenes  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  great  Dionysia,  but  it  was  settled  before  trial,  on  Demo- 
sthenes receiving  from  Midiaa  the  sum  of  thirty  min«.  The  oration  against 
Leptines  charged  him  with  having  proposed  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges  (i/r4xfm  tUv  KtiTivpymv). 
The  subjects  of  the  other  two  orations  have  already  been  referred  to. 

The  ImTditHtis  ly^fos  and  the  ipurucis  are  the  two  show-speeches.  But 
they  are  both  unquestionably  spurious.  The  former  belongs  to  B.C.  388, 
and  is  an  eloge  on  those  who  feli  at  Chferonea ;  the  latter  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Epieratea. 
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BaMBt  the  ancient  ind  modem  hlsiorians  of  the  Unioe  of  PWlip  and  Alciandsr  iho 
fbUowlflgworka«illliefouiidiiseMlolIie8ludenIorDemo8Ihflne9i  SchoK,  maPor- 
<aie!a  Ariatot.  aDtmoalh.,  Antwerp,  IMS !  Becker,  Dtmosthmes  aia  StaalatamnL  m*  Std- 

i(g,  18S0-37 ;  GsscMclae  der  Griecli.  BcraUiimkeis,  i  SB,  leq.,  and  Beilasi:,  vii.,  a.  891, 
Bfgg.;  JS^bJiOK,  Sludiai  aijf  aem  Geiiele  itei- Attisakeii  Redner,  Beilio,  iet3. 

9.  HypBEiDKs  (TirepffBD!  Or  T^pi&js)  was  the  son  of  Glaucippua,  and 
belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  CoUytus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Demosthe- 
nes,  and  with  him  and  Lycurgua  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian party.  His  birtli-year  is  unlmowii,  but  he  must  have  been  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Lycurgus,  who  was  bom  in  B.C.  886.'  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  joined  the  patriots  with  the  utmost  determination  and 
with  his  whole  soul,  and  remamed  faithful  to  them  to  the  last,  through 
all  the  dangers  and  catastrophes  by  which  Athens  was  weighed  down 
Eucoeasively  under  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Antipater.  This  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  good  cause  may  have  been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  exercised  over  him,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a  person  of  a  vaeillatiug  character ;  and 
Plutarch  states  that  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  hia  passions,  which  were 
not  always  of  the  noblest  kind.=  In  philosophy  he  was  a  pupil  of  Piato,= 
and  leoerates  trained  and  deyeloped  his  oratorical  talent.'  He  began  his 
career  by  conducting  lawsuits  of  others  in  the  courts  of  justice.'  Our 
information,  however,  respecting  his  life  is  veiy  meagre.  It  seems  that 
he  first  displayed  his  patriotic  feelings  in  B.C.  358  by  the  sacrifices  which 
he  made  for  the  public  good  during  the  expedition  against  Eubtea,  for  on 
that  occasion  he  and  his  son  are  said  to  have  equipped  two  triremes  at 
their  own  expense.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C.  338),  Hyperides 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  tliat  confederacy  of  the  Greeks  against 
Antipater  which  produced  the  Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  eon- 
federates  at  the  battle  of  Cranon  in  the  following  year,  Hyperides  fled  to 
.^gina,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater. 

Hyperides  must  have  appeared  before  the  public  on  many  occasions, 
both  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
nranher  of  orations  attrBinted  to  him  was  seventy-seven,  but  even  the 
ancient  critics  rejected  twenty-five  of  them  as  spurious.'  The  titles  of 
sixty-one  (for  more  are  not  known)  are  enumerated  by  Westermann.' 
The  most  important  among  them  appear  to  have  been  the  AijAioniij,  the 
^iTii^iO!,  and  the  orations  against  Aristogiton,  Demades,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, especially  the  last.  This  speech  was  the  one  which  he  delivered 
when  he  accused  Demosthenes  of  corruption  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus. 
Plutarch  states  that  Hyperides  was  found  to  have  been  the  only  man  who 
had  not  received  any  money  from  Harpalus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  that 
he  was  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  an  accuser,  or  he  may  have  hoped  to 
give  the  matter  a  more  favorable  turn  for  Demosthenes  by  coming  for- 
ward as  accuser.     Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  however,  again,  at  a 

1  Pita.,  n.  Dec.  Oral.,  p.  84S,  D;  Diag.  Laert.,  i[.,  48.  "  Pha.,  I.  c,  p.  640  D. 

'  Bios-  Loen.,  I.  c.  t  Al&en.,  viU.,  p.  348 ;  Phol.,  Coi.,  sm,  p.  4S7. 
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subsequent  period,  stood  in  friendly  relations  to  eacli  other,  and  again 
united  against  the  common  foe. 

Until  the  year  1847,  we  may  be  said  to  liave  had  no  one  of  the  orations 
of  Hyperides  remaining,  but  merely  a  considerable  number  of  fragments, 
few  of  them  of  any  length.  In  that  year,  however,  a  manuscript  of  the 
oration  against  Demosthenes  was  discovered  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  on  pa- 
pyrus, which,  though  it  did  not  give  the  entire  speeoli,  in  consequence  of 
its  mutilated  condition,  yet  afforded  fragmentsof  so  great  length,  that  we 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  the  oration  entire.  BiicMi  nndertook  the  res- 
titution and  arrangement  of  these  fragments  in  1848,  in  the  Halliscker 
LUeraittrseitang,  and  afterward  in  a  separate  form.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  by  Sauppe,  somewhat  later,  in  the  "Phiiologos"  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
610,  seqq.).  About  the  same  time,  the  fragments,  arranged,  and  with  a 
translation,  were  pubhshed  by  Sharpe  in  the  transactions  of  the  Philolog- 
ical Society  (vol.  iv,.  No.  79,  p.  39,  seqq.)  \  and,  finally,  an  edition  was 
published  in  1850,  by  Bahington,  London,  with  preliminary  dissertation 
and  notes,'  The  discovery  of  these  fragments  renders  the  accounts  of 
Brassicanus  and  Taylor  more  probable  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  he  regarded.  The  former  {Prief.  ad  Salviamim),  who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  states  that  he  himself  saw  at  Ofen 
In  the  library  of  lUng  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  complete  copy  of  Hyperides 
with  numerous  scholia;  and  Taylor  (Pra/.  ad  Daaostk)  likewise  sajs 
tliat  he  saw  a  MS.  containing  some  orations  of  Hyperides 

As  we  have,  therefore,  but  little  to  form  an  independent  opin  on  upon 
respecting  the  merits  of  Hyperides,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
which  some  of  the  ancients  have  pronounced  upon  him  That  he  W4S 
regarded  as  a  great  orator  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  his  speeches  being 
incorporated  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  of  several  distin- 
guished grammarians  having  written  commentaries  upon  them.  Hyper- 
ides did  not  bind  himself  to  any  particular  model ;  his  oratory  was  grace- 
ful and  powerful,  thus  holding  the  middle  between  the  gracefulness  of 
Lysias  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  delivery, 
however,  is  said  to  iiave  been  wanting  in  liveliness.  His  style  and  dic- 
tion were  pure  Attic,  though  not  quite  free  from  a  kind  of  mannerism, 
especially  in  certain  words.  But  his  orations  were  distinguished,  above 
all,  by  their  exquisite  elegance  and  gracefulness,  which  were  calculated, 
however,  to  produce  a  momentary  rather  than  a  lasting  and  moral  im- 
pression." 

10.  DiNiKCHije  {^tiyapx"^)'  ''^^  tentli  and  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  was  bom  at  Corinth  about  B.C.  36i,'  Though  a  native  of  Cor. 
inth,  he  hvedat  Athens  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  under  Theophrastus,  hawing,  al 
tune,  profited  much  by  his  intercourse  with  Demetrius  P' 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  oralor  on  the  great  questions, 

I  ZeUsckr^Jar  die  Allerlhiantvris!.  (Bergkuni  <!ssar),AchlerJiilirinmg,lSiO,p.37S. 
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Tvftich  then  divided  public  opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  waa  therefore  obiiged 
to  content  hiniseJf  with  writing  orations  for  others.  He  appears  to  liave 
commenced  this  career  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.C.  336,  and  as 
about  that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one  after  the  other, 
Dinarchas  soon  acquired  considerable  repatation  and  great  weaJtli.  He 
belonged  to  the  friends  of  Phoeion,  and  the  Macedonian  party,  and  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  disputes  as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly 
deserted  tlie  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  tolerated  at  Athens 
or  not.  The  time  of  his  greatest  activity  is  from  B.C.  317  to  B,C,  807, 
daring  which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  the  administration  of 
Athens.  But  when,  in  B.C.  307,  Demetrius  Pohoreetes  advanced  against 
Athens,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  Dinar- 
chus,  who  was  suspected  on  account  of  his  equivocal  political  conduct, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  save  his  riches,  fled  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubtea.  It 
was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  B.C.  293,  that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
his  friend  Theophrastus,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Athens, 
■si-here  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  last  event  of  his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  a  lawsuit  which 
he  instituted  against  his  faithless  friend,  Proxenus,  who  had  robbed  him 
of  his  property  j  but  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended  is  unltnown. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Dinarchus  wrote  is  uncertain,  for  De- 
metrius  of  Magnesia'  ascribed  to  him  160,  while  Plutarch  and  Photias 
speak  only  of  sixty-four  genuine  ones ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opinion  that, 
among  the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in  his  time,  only 
sixty  were  genuine  productions  of  Dinarchus.  Of  ail  these  orations  only 
three  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the  question 
about  Harpalus.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  speech  against 
Theocrines,  which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demosthenes,  is  like- 
wise a  production  of  Dinarchus.  The  titles  and  fragments  of  the  ora- 
tions which  are  lost  are  coUected  by  Fabricius,'  and  more  completely  by 
Westermann.'  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius,  who  gives  an  accurate 
account  of  the  oratory  of  Dinarchus,  and  especially  Hermogenes,'  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  orations ;  but  there  were  others  also  who 
thought  less  favorahly  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not  even  allow 
him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  Dionysius  mentions 
that  he  was  treated  with  indifference  by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians 
of  Pergamus.  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent  grammarians,  such 
as  Didymns  of  Alexandrea,  and  Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write 
commentaries  upon  him.  The  orations  still  extant  enable  us  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Dinarchus ;  and  we  find  that  Di- 
onysius's  judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct.  Dinarchus  was  a  man 
of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  ora- 
torical talent  or  not.  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others,  such 
as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especiaUy  Demosthenes ;  but  he  was  un- 
able to  come  up  to  his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore  nick- 
named  A7}tio^4ms  S  fiypoiKar,  or  S  uplBims.  Even  Hermogenes,  his  great- 
'  ^r-  Mwy.. '.  1^,  1-  «  mil  cr.,  ii.,  p, ««,  se,^, 

'  Gach.  Iter  Gntc*.  Sertdts,,  p.  311.  seq'/.  •  Dc  Form.,  ».,  11, 
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est  admirer,  does  not  deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of  Aristogiion.  Although  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  Dinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitacoi's 
of  Demosthenes,  yet  he  is  far  inferior  to  hirn  in  power  and  energy,  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions,  in  invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement 
of  his  subjects.' 

The  oiBliona  of  DinarcliuB  are  conl^nea  in  tlie  Torlona  collocltona  of  Altic  malora  al- 
readj  niEntioned.  There  are  two  good  aepitale  editions,  one  Dy  Schinldl,  LeipJlg,  1826, 
8vo,  and  Out  oUiet  by  MfltsBor,  Berlin,  1843,  Bvo.  There  is  also  a  nsafW  comnientBry 
on  Dlnorcbus  by  Wurm, "  Camtnealarkit  in  DatmJd  Oratmnei  ires,"  Nuremburg,  1838, 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


I.  Our  renwJ-ks  on  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  closed  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  The  period  that  now  comes  under 
consideration  embraces  some  of  the  most  important  and  singular  specu- 
lations in  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  indulged,  and  deserves  a  much 
more  extended  examination  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give.  All  that 
we  can  do  will  he  to  enumerate  the  several  schools  of  phEoaophy  that 
marked  the  period  under  review,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  eminent 
individuals  who  either  founded,  enlarged,  or  adorned  them. 

II.  The  different  schools  or  sects  which,  according  to  this  arrange- 
ment, will  occupy  our  attention,  arethefoUowing:  1.  TheAtomic;  3. Tlie 
SopltUfk;  3-  The  Socraiic;  i.  The  Cyremie;  5.  The  Megaric ;  6.  The 
Eliac  and  Erelriac  ;  7.  The  Aaidemie  ;  S.  The  Cyme ;  9.  The  Peripatetic ; 
10.  The  Stoic;  11.  The  Skeptieal;  13.  The  Epicurean. 


111.  The  founder  of  the  Atomic  tlieory  of  the  ancient  philosophy  is  ad- 
mitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  Leucippub  (AdlKiinios).''  Where  and 
when  he  was  bom  we  have  no  data  for  deciding,  Miletus,  Abdera,  and 
Elea  having  been  assigned  as  his  birth-place ;  the  first,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several  natural  phi- 
losophers ;  the  second,  because  Democritus  came  from  that  city ;  the 
third,  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
The  period  when  he  hved  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  caOed  the  teacher 
of  Democritus,^  the  disciple  of  Parmenides,*  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, of  Zeno,  of  Melissns,  nay,  even  of  I^hagoras.^  With  regard  to 
his  philosophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  since  the 
writers  who  mention  him  eitlier  speak  of  him  in  conjunction  with  De- 
ir  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in  like  manner  attrib- 
,0  Democritus.  ^^^_^_^__^.^-^--^__ — 

riSrn  '  SmiOi,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Ding.  Lasrt..  U.,  34, 
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IV.  Demdckitub  (A„^,cp.Toi)i  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  in  Tliiace  an 
Ionian  colony  of  Teoe,  and  was  liorn  about  B.C.  460.  He  was  tlms  forty 
^ars  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  tlian  Socrates 
His  father,  Hegeaistratus— or,  as  others  call  him,  Damasippus  or  Ath- 
enocntuB— was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property,  that  he  was  abie  to  en- 
tertain Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  Demoeritus  spent  tiie  in- 
heritance which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which 
he  undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Egypt  that  he  might  learn  geometry  ftom  the  Egyp- 
tian  pnestH ;  to  have  been  in  Persia  with  the  magi,  and  with  the  gym- 
noaophistam  India;  and  to  have  penetrated  to  Ethiopia.'  He  sojourned 
for  some  tune  at  Athens ;  but  from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said 
was  known  to  nobody  in  that  oily.  It  is  for  this  reason  Ibat  Demetrius 
J-halereuB,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius,=  contended  that  Demoeritus 
had  never  visited  Athens.  One  result  of  his  extensive  travels  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  expended  aU  his  patrimony,  which  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.  Now  it  was  a  law  of  his  native  city, 
that  any  one  who  spent  his  whole  patrimony  should  not  be  buried  within 
the  Imiits  of  his  country;  but  Demoeritus  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud 
to  his  feliow-^iitizena,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admuration  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  only  obtained  a  special  exemption  from  the  above  law, 
hut  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  at  the 
pubUc  expense.  A  story  substantiaUy  the  same,  though  varying  some- 
what in  detail,  is  given  in  Atheneus.  He  is  said  to  have  continued  trav- 
elling till  he  was  eighty  years  old.  He  died  B.C.  357,  at  the  age  of  104, 
the  same  year  in  which  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  died.  There  is  a  story 
of  his  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  alter  death  seemed  inevi- 
table,  by  means  of  the  smell  of  either  bread  or  honey,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  sister,  who,  had  he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  would 
have  been  prevented  from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres, 

Demoeritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapped  up  in  study. 
There  are  several  anecdotes  iUustrative  of  his  devoMon  to  knowledge, 
and  his  disregard  of  every  thing  else.  They  conflict  somewhat  with  one 
another  in  their  details,  hut  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and, 
tending  as  they  all  do  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  aU  that  we 
ean  expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned  to  Demo- 
eritus. Cicero  speaks  of  him  as,  like  Anaxagoras,  leaving  his  lands  un- 
cultivated in  his  undivided  care  for  learning;  while,  as  an  instance  of 
how  these  stories  conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having, 
on  the  division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken  his 
own  share  entirely  in  money,  as  being  more  convenient  than  land  for  a 
traveller.  Valerius  Maximus  makes  him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly 
things  by  giving  almost  the  whole  of  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  He 
is  said,  too,  to  have  put  out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted 
from  thought ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by 
too  severe  application  to  study.    This  loss,  however,  did  not  disturb  the 

•  Smah,  Diet.  BiogT.,  s.  v.  '        =  Cic.,I>eFin.,v.,\g;  Sfroio,  ivi,,  JTrM?' 
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cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  every  where  to  look  at  the  cheerful  and  comical  side  of 
things,  a  course  of  conduct  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that  he  al- 
ways laughed  at  the  follies  of  men. 

Of  the  extent  irfhis  knowledge,  which  embraced  not  only  natural  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  mechanics,'  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but 
various  other  useful  arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  Hat  of  his 
numerous  wotlts  which  is  given  ,by  Diogenes  Laertius,'  and  wliich,  aa 
Diogenes  expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works.  The  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to  have  written  a  work  in  two 
hooka  on  the  problems  of  this  phUosopher.'  His  worfes  were  composed 
m  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  some  admixture  of  the  local  po- 
ouiiarnies  of  Abdera,  They  are  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  poetical  heanties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  re- 
spect compared  even  with  the  works  of  Plato.*  Unfortunately,  not  one 
of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which  we  possess 
under  his  name  is  considered  spurious.  Comparatively  few  fragments 
have  even  reached  us,  and  these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to 
physical  matters. 

Democritus  foHowed  Leucippus  by  a  very  short  distance  of  time,  and 
preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  leas  than  a  century,  as  an  expounder  of 
the  atomic  or  corpuscular  philosophy.  He  viewed  all  matter  as  reducible 
to  particles,  which  are  themselves  indivisible,  and  are  hence  caUed  atoms 
(Sto»«m,  &  pn^.  and  to^).  He  included  mind  under  tiie  head  of  matter 
recognizing  only  matter  and  empty  apace  aa  composing  Uie  universe,  and 
viewed  mind  as  consisting  of  round  atoms  of  fire.  Arguing  that  nothing 
could  arise  out  of  nothing,  and  also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and 
become  nothing,  he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thus 
dispensed  with  a  creator.  He  farther  explained  the  difference  in  mate, 
nal  substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of  them)  by  a  difference 
m  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  component  atoms,  and  ali  material 
(including  mental)  phenomena  by  different  motions,  progressive  or  re- 
gressive,  straight  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms,  and  taking 
place  of  necesMy.  Thus  the  cosmology  of  Democritus  was  essentially 
atheistic.  In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Epicurus  after 
him,  by  supposing  particles,  rf!<,Aa,  as  he  called  them,  or  sensible  images, 
to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thought  to  explain  men's  belief  in  gods  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  large  unages  of  human  fom  in  the  air  In 
moral  philosophy  he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  cheerful  state 
of  mind  (tWv/iia)  was  tho  one  thing  to  be  sought  after,  this  tranquillity  of 
mmd  and  freedom  from  fear  and  passion,  from  the  dread  of  death  and 
from  aU  apprehension  of  gods  or  superstitious  emotions,  being  the  fairest 
fruit  of  philosophic  inquiry.' 

'  Btm^s,  ks™.  JIfHs.,  ill.,  p.  134,  sm-         '  Oioff.  Laen.,  Is.,  «,  s^iq      ~"  " 
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Abderit0  OpfrwnfioffmEntOj  Birliti,  1843,  Svo,  conLatntng  elaborate 
life  and  wrlUngs  of  DemocrUna.    The  slndenl  may  also  oonsuU  ] 

4»  i  Bnrobardl,  R-agmmle  dsr  Moral  drs  Demokrit,  Mlndoii,  1834, 41 
criti  de  anima  doctrina,  Bonn,  1835,  8yo  i  Orelll,  Opusc.  CriK.  sent. 
RJKer,  Geic*.d.  PMh,,to1.  i.,  p,  5M,  stg^.  {vol.  i.,  p.  044,  seqq.,E 
sniole  of  Brandis  in  Simlh't  Biagri^lacal  Bictionars,  a.  v.  Cone 
works  and  ]oLl«rs  of  Demourllua,  conanll  Falirlclus,  BibL  Gr-,  i., 


I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  term  ito^iot^s  at  first  liad  an  lionorable 
meaning,  and  was  synonymous  with  o-o^Js,  a  aage,  a  achoiar  in  the  widest 
sense,  for  even  artists  were  comprehended  in  it.  Protagoras  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  name  of  o-o^ffrfts,  to  distinguish  more  decidedly 
one  who  makes  others  wise,  especially  one  who  tai^ht  eloquence,  the 
ait  of  governing,  politics,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  practical  knowledge. 
From  that  time  the  word  "  sophist"  acquired  that  odious  meaning  wliich 
it  retains  at  the  present  day.  Afterward,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  name  of  sophist  again  became,  for  a  while,  an  honorable  appel- 
lation, and  was  applied  to  the  rhetoricians  or  teacJiers  of  eloquence.' 

II  The  race  of  Sophists,  whose  emnity  to  Socrates,  then  great  oppo- 
nent has  perhaps  been  the  principal  cause  of  their  celebrity,  was  not 
« ithout  influence  on  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece.  They  were 
a  class  of  men  who  went  about  Greece  discoursing  and  debating,  and 
BOmetunes  educating  the  youthful  sons  of  rich  and  noble  families.  The 
cause  of  their  success  lay  in  the  very  nature  and  habits  of  the  Greek 
people  who  were  so  much  addicted  to  talk  and  so  little  to  study,  who 
were  so  p4Ssionately  fond  of  and  so  easily  led  by  rhetoric;  and  the  easy 
triumph  which  a  fiusnt  talker  can  always  obtain,  by  a  rapid  and  artful 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  must  also  have  operated  in  their  favor. 

III  The  period  at  which  the  Sophists  flourished  was  one  of  obsolete 
creeds,  one  lifeless  from  the  want  of  some  vivifying  faith.  Rehgion  was 
attacked  by  open  skepticism ;  the  whole  sect  of  the  Eleatics,  with  the 
exception  of  Empedocles,  if  he,  in  truth,  belonged  to  them,  appear  to 
have  handled  the  history  of  the  gods  with  arbitrary  and  allegorizing  bold- 
ness. Even  the  pious  Pythagorean  adopted  the  old  religion  merely  in  a 
peculiar  sense  of  his  own.  Heraolitus  argued  against  its  proh^ility ; 
Anaxagoras  understood  it  allegorically ;  and,  lastly.  Hippo  was  regarded 
as  an  open  and  avowed  atheist.  Every  thing  human  and  divine  had  lost 
its  earnest  nature,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  art,  a  mere  exercise  of 
ingenuity.  The  art  of  the  Sophists  was  oratory,  and  their  boast  was  that 
by  it  they  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Their  doc- 
trines, indeed,  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Skeptics,  since  they  equally 
denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  even  interdicted  inquiry  into  it ;  but 
the  distinction  between  these  sects  consisted  in  the  Sophists'  not  mask- 
ing their  arrogance  under  doubt,  but  boldly  and  distinctly  averring  that 
there  was  no  truth  at  all,  and  seeking  to  communicate  this  wisdom  to 
others,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  investigation . ' 
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IV.  That  aU  knowledge  is  subjectivi,  that  it  is  true  only  for  the  individ- 
ual,  was  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  saying  of  Pbotahobjs  of  Abdera, 
namely,  ^dyr^y  p^po;.  Mpt^os.  Protagoras  was  the  first  who  called 
himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay.  He  made  his  appearance  at  Ath- 
ena in  the  time  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  444),  and  for  a  long  tune  enjoyed 
a  g  ea  putation  there,  til]  at  last  a  reaction  was  caused  by  the  bold 
skep  m  of  hia  opinions,  and  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  hia 
book  w  publicly  burned.  Agreeing  with  Herachtus  In  regard  to  the 
d  n  o  a  perpetual  motion,  and  of  a  continual  change  in  the  impres- 
a  n  and  perceptions  of  men,  he  deduced  from  this  tlut  the  indiWduai 
cou  d  kn  w  nothing  beyond  theae  eTer-varying  perceptions ;  consequent- 
y,  ha  haterer  aj/peared  la  be  was  so  for  the  individnal.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  opposite  opinions  on  the  same  subject  might  be  equaUy 
true ;  and  if  an  opinion  were  only  supported  by  a  momentary  appearance 
of  truth,  this  was  sufficient  to  make  it  true  for  the  moment.  Hence  it 
was  one  of  the  great  feats  which  Protagoras  and  the  other  Sophists  pro- 
fessed to  perform,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  equal  plausibility  for  Snd 
dg-oiiw;  the  same  positions ;  not  in  order  to  dUsover  the  truth,  but  in  or- 
der to  show  the  nothmgness  of  truth.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  Protagoras  to  deprive  virtue,  as  well  as  truth,  of  its  reaJity,  but  he  re- 
duced virtue  to  a  mere  state  or  condition  of  the  subject---a  set  of  impres- 
sions and  feelings  which  rendered  the  subject  more  capable  of  active  use- 
fulness.' 

V.  GoHoiAB  of  Leomini,  whom  we  have  spoken  of  elsewhere,  proceed- 
ed from  an  older  philosophic  school  than  Protagoras,  but  yet  there  was  a 
great  correspondence  between  the  pursuits  of  the  two  i  and  from  this  we 
may  clearly  see  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have  inclined  to 
the  form  and  mode  of  speculation  which  was  common  to  them  both. 
Gorgias  undertoofe  to  prove  that  nothing  exists ;  that  even  if  any  thing 
did  exist.  It  would  not  be  cognizable,  and  even  if  it  both  existed  and  were 
cognizable,  it  could  not  be  conveyed  and  communicated  by  words.  The 
result  was  that  absolute  knowledge  was  unattainable ;  and  that  the  prop- 
er end  of  instruction  was  to  awaken  in  the  pupil's  mind  such  conceptions 
as  are  suitable  to  his  own  purposes  and  mterests.  The  chief  distinction 
between  Gorgiaa  and  the  other  sophists  consisted  in  the  fiTrnknesa  with 
which  he  admitted  that  he  promised  and  professed  nothing  else  than  to 
make  his  scholars  apt  rhetoricians ;  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  treat- 
ed those  of  his  coUeagues  who  professed  to  teach  viriiue,  a  peculiarity 
which  Gorgias  shared  with  all  the  other  Sophists  of  Sicily,  The  Sophists 
in  the  mother  country,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  awaken  useful 
thoughts,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of  practical  philosophy :  thus  Hif^ 
piAs  of  Elis,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  endeavored  to  season  his 
leasons  with  a  display  of  multifarious  knowledge,  and  may  be  regarded 
aa  the  first  Polyhiator  among  the  Greeka,  though  in  other  respects  re- 
markable for  vanity  and  boastful  arrogance.  So,  again,  Prodicus  of  Ceos 
another  confempoTary  of  Socrates,  and  perhapa  the  most  reapectable 
among  the  Sophists,  used  to  present  lessons  of  moraiity  under  an  agreea- 
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ble  form ;  sucli,  for  instance,  as  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules.' 

VI.  In  general,  however,  the  labors  of  the  Sopliists  were  prejudioial 
alike  to  the  moral  condition  of  Greece  and  to  the  serious  ptirauit  of  knowl- 
edge. The  national  morality,  which  drew  the  Hne  between  right  and 
wrong,  thoughnoC,  perhaps,  according  to  the  h^heet  standard,  yet,  at  any 
rate,  with  honest  views,  and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  with  a  sort 
of  instinctive  certainty,  had  received  a  shock  from  tlie  boldness  with 
which  philosophy  had  handled  it  and  could  not  but  be  altogether  under- 
mined by  a  doctrine  which  destrojed  the  dist  notion  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  And  though  Protagorts  and  C  org  as  shrank  from  declaring 
that  virtue  and  religion  were  othmg  but  empty  lU  leions,  their  disciples 
and  followers  did  so  most  penlv  when  the  1  berty  of  speculation  was 
completely  emancipated  fr  all  the  restraints  of  traditionary  opinions. 
In  the  course  of  the  Pelopo  nes  an  var  a  class  of  society  was  formed  at 
Athens  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  course  of  afiairs,  and 
whose  creed  was  that  justice  and  belief  in  the  gods  were  but  tlie  inven- 
tions of  ancient  rulers  and  legislators,  who  gave  them  cuitency  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  common  herd,  and  assist  them  in  the 
business  of  government.  They  sometimoa  gave  this  opinion  with  tliia 
far  more  pemicioos  variation,  tliat  laws  were  made  by  the  m^ority  of 
weaker  men  for  their  protection,  whereas  nature  had  sanctioned  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  BO  that  the  stronger  party  did  but  use  his  right  when  he 
compelled  the  weaker  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  as  far  as  he  could.' 

VII.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists  on  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  set  ourselves  to  inquire  what  they  did  for  the  im- 
provement of  written  compositions,  we  are  constrained  to  set  a  very  high 
value  on  their  services.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  prose  style  is  due 
entkely  to  the  Sophists,  and  although  they  did  not  at  first  proceed  ac- 
cording to  a  right  method,  they  may  be  considered  as  havii^  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  polished  diction  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The  Sophists 
of  Greece  Proper,  as  well  as  those  of  Sicily,  made  language  the  object  of 
their  study,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  former  aimed  at  correcfaess, 
the  latter  at  bmUy  of  slyie.  Protagoras  investigated  tlie  principles  of 
accurate  composition  (ipfloewtm),  though  practically  he  was  distinguished 
for  a  copious  Suency,  which  Plato's  Socrates  vainly  attempted  to  bridle 
with  his  dialectic ;  and  Prodieusbusied  himself  with  inquiries  into  the  sig- 
niiiciition  arul  correct  use  of  words,  and  the  discrimination  of  synonyms. 
His  own  discourses  were  fall  of  such  distinctions,  as  appears  from  the 
humorous  unitation  of  his  style  in  Plato's  Prnlagoras.' 

Vin.  The  view  hero  taken  of  the  Sophists  is  the  one  that  is  commonly 
entertained  respecting  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  before  con- 
cluding, to  state  briefly  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  liiatorieal  writer  on 
the  subject,  and  to  show  the  contrast  between  his  views  and  the  popular 
representation  of  the  Sophists,  According  to  the  common  notion,  they 
were  a  sect ;  according  to  Grote,  they  were  a  class  or  profession.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  common  ffiew,  they  were  the  propagators  of  demoralizing 

1  UaUer,  Hill.  Gr.  ttf.,  vol.  IL,  p,  V,  '  H.  i».,  p,  74.  ^  H.  ■»■ 
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doctrines,  and  (what  from  them  are  termed)  "  sophistinal"  argumenta- 
tions ;  according  to  Grote,  they  were  the  regular  teachers  of  Greelt  mo- 
rality, neither  above  nor  below  the  standard  of  the  age.  According  to 
the  common  view,  Socrates  was  the  great  opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and 
Plato  his  natnral  successor  in  the  same  combat ;  according  to  Grote,  So- 
crates was  the  great  representative  of  the  Sophisls,  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  his  higher  eminence,  and  bj  the  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of 
life  and  teaching.  According  to  the  common  view,  Plato  and  his  foUow- 
ers  were  the  authorized  teachers,  the  established  clergy  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  the  Sophists  the  dissenters ;  according  to  Grote,  the  Sophists 
were  the  estabhshed  clergy,  and  Plato  was  the  dissenter— the  Sociahst, 
who  altaelwd  the  Sophists  (as  he  attacked  the  poets  and  the  statesmen), 
not  as  a  particular  sect,  but  as  one  of  the  existing  orders  of  society.' 


I.  SocBiTEs{2ejKp[iTiii),"  the  celebrated  Athenian  pi 
in  the  demus  of  Alopeee,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens,  B.C. 
469.  His  iather,  Sophroniseus,  was  a  statuary ;  his  mother,  Phtenarete, 
was  3  midwife.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the  group  of  the  Graces, 
clothed  in  flowing  drapery,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
was  shown  ss  his  work  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.'  He  did  not, 
however,  devote  himself  to  this  profession ;  he  carried  it  on  so  far  as  to 
earn  a  decent  subsistence  from  it,  but  was  content  to  devote  tlie  gieater 
part  of  his  tune  and  talents  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had 
a  strong  natural  inclination.  WhUe  still  engaged  in  statuary,  and  much 
more  so  after  he  had  given  it  up,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing al)  the  accessible  works  of  former  and  contemporary  philosophers. 
Crito  supplied  him  with  money  to  pay  the  masters  who  taught  various 
branches  at  Athens,  and  he  became  an  auditor  of  many  of  the  eminent 
teachers  of  the  day,  though  he  appears,  in  truth,  to  liave  owed  very  much 
to  his  own  habits  of  study  and  self-examination. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  was  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent 
to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions.  He 
went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign 
at  Potid  tea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace;  and  the  same  clothing 
sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.'  His  forbidding  phyei- 
ognomy  excited  the  jests  both  of  Ms  friends  and  enemies,  who  inform  us 
(hat  he  had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyr  or 
Silenus.  To  all  this  was  added  the  protuberance  of  a  Falstaff-stomach, 
which  no  necessary  hardships,  no  voluntary  exercise  could  bring  down. 
In  his  moral  character  he  was  most  exemplary,     in  all  situations,  he  ex- 

'  Quarter-ly  Review,  No.  175,  p.  53,  nole. 

=  Smith,  Diet.  Siogr.,  s.  v.;  Fenny  Cy6lap.,  atU,,  p.  Iga,  ac^. 

^  PoBsm.,  ix.,  aa;  compare  I.,  S3;  Diog.  LtteTt.,li.,U- 
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ercised  that  Belf-command  which  is  founded  on  yirtuous  principles,  and 
Btrengthened  by  reflection  and  habit;  and,  in  acquiring  this  entire  domin- 
ion over  his  passions  and  appetites,  be  bad  ttie  greater  merit,  as  it  was 
not  effected  without  a  violent  struggle  against  naturaU;  impetuous  appe- 

Of  the  circuiostances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant.  With 
regard,  however,  to  his  puhlic  career,  we  know  that  he  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  as  a  soldier,  aooording  to  the  duty  of  all  Athenian  citiaens. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  made  three  several  campaigns.  In  the 
first  of  these  be  took  part  in  the  long  blockade  of  Potidtea,"  and  Alcibi- 
ades,  in  Plato's  Spnposiwa,  gives  a  full  account  of  his  extraordinary  hardi- 
hood and  valor  during  this  long  service.  He  endured  with  the  greatest 
indifference  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold :  in  one  of  the  skirmishes 
which  took  place,  Alcibiades  fell,  wounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy ; 
Socrates  rescued  him,  and  carried  bim  off,  together  with  his  arms,  for 
which  exploit  the  generals  awarded  him  the  priae  of  valor  (i-it  ipurrfTa) ; 
this,  however,  he  transferred  to  Alcibiades.  The  scene  of  his  second 
campaign  was  Bieotia,  where  he  fought  for  his  country  in  the  disastrous 
hattie  of  Delium.  Here  he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils,  Xeno- 
phon,  whom  he  carried  from  the  lield  on  his  shoulder,  lighting  his  way  as 
he  went.  In  his  third  campaign  he  served  at  Amphipolis.  The  merit 
of  his  civil  aervices  was  equally  conspicuous.  As  president  of  the  day, 
when  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  refused  to  put  the  vote  for  the  iniqui- 
tous condemnation  of  the  victors  of  Arginusie,'  and  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion resolutely  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Leon  the  Salaminian.' 

Socrates  took  no  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  state.  Entertaining,  as 
he  did,  the  most  lively  conviction  that  he  was  called  by  the  Deity  to 
strive,  by  means  of  his  teaching  and  life,  alter  a  revival  of  moral  fe^ng, 
and  the  laying  of  a  scientific  foundation  for  it,'  he  conceived  that  an  in- 
ternal divine  voice  had  warned  him  against  participating  in  political  af- 
fairs.' "When  it  was  that  he  first  recognized  this  vocation,  can  not  be  as- 
certained ;  and  probably  it  was  by  degrees  that,  owing  to  the  need  which 
he  felt,  in  the  intercourse  of  minds,  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
himself,  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  duties  of  a  teacher.  But  he  never 
opened  a  school,  nor  did  he,  like  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public 
lectures.  Everywhere,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the 
work-shops,  he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for  awakening  and  guid- 
ing, in  boys,  youths,  and  men,  moral  consciousness,  and  Ihe  impulse  after 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our  actions.  But  he  only 
endeavored  to  aid  in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were  al- 
ready in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them  ready-made  knowledge.  Un- 
weariedly  and  inexorably  did  he  Dght  against  all  false  appearance  and 
conceit  of  knowledge  ;.  and  hence,  to  the  mentally  proud  and  the  mental- 
ly idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable  bore,  and  often  enough  experienced 

'  CiC;  De  Fala,  5  ;  Alex,  Aphroi;  p.  JO,  cd.  Lonil,  '  Plat.,  I.  c. 
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their  bitter  hatred  and  ealumny.  Such  peraons  might  easily  be  misled  by 
the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  into  regarding  Socrates  as  the  head  of  the 
Sophists,  although  he  was  their  victorious  opponent. 

That  the  condemnation,  however,  of  Socrates  was  at  all  connected 
with  tlie  exhibition  which  Aristophanes  makes  of  Mm  in  the  '■  Clouds,"  is 
a  thing  altogether  improbable,  since  the  first  exhibition  of  this  comedy 
preceded  the  prosecotion  and  condemnation  of  the  philosopher  by  twenty- 
four  years,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  had  produced  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  respecting  hun.  The  motive  for  the  production  of  that  com- 
edy, on  the  part  of  Aristophanes,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personal 
enmity,  but  to  have  sprung  ftom  the  conviction  that  the  ancient  faith  and 
the  ancient  manners  could  be  regained  only  by  thrusting  aside  all  phi- 
losophy that  dealt  in  subtleties,  and  hence  he  represented  Socrates,  the 
best  known  of  the  philosophers,  as  the  head  of  that  sophistical  system 
which  was  burying  all  morals  and  piety. 

Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  ol' 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Oritias,  Char- 
icles,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  a  special  reference 
to  him  in  the  decree  which  they  issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  ait 
of  oratory,'  he  was  impeached  after  their  banishment  and  by  their  op- 
ponents. An  orator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybnlus) 
named  Meletus,  had  united  in  the  impeachment  with  the  powerful  dema- 
gogue Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Sophists  and  their  system.' 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  was  guilty  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth,  and  of  despising  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  put- 
ting in  their  place  other  new  divinities.'  At  the  same  tune,  it  bad  been 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  him  that  Oritias,  the  most  ruthless 
of  the  Tyrants,  had  come  forth  from  his  school.'  Some  expressions  of 
his,  in  which  ho  had  found  fault  with  the  demooraticaJ  mode  of  electing  by 
lot,  had  also  been  brought  against  him ;'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
use  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations  with  Theramenes,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle  Charmides,  who  fell  by  the 
Mde  of  Critiaa  in  the  struggle  with  the  popular  party,  and  also  with  oth- 
er aristocrats,  in  order  to  irritate  against  him  the  party  which  at  that 
time  was  dominant.  The  substance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates  de- 
livered in  his  defence  is  probably  preserved  by  Plato  in  the  piece  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  "  Apology  of  Socrates."  Being  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  and  called  upon  to  speak  in  mitigation 
of  the  sentence,  instead  of  suing  for  any  diminution  of  punishment,  ho 
expressed  the  conviction  that  he  deserved  no  punishment  at  all,  but 
rather  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  cost  in  the  ftytaneum,  and  refused, 
therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of  imprisonment,  or  a  large 
fine,  or  banishment.  He  would  assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of 
sbrty  muias,  on  the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  others  of  his  friends.  Con- 
'  Xm.,  M™.,!.,  9,  31,  87.  a  Plat.,  Mem,  p.  91. 
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demned  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  speech,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  votes,  he  departed  from  them  with  the  protestation 
that  he  would  rather  die  after  aneh  a  defence,  than  hve  aiter  one  in  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  excite  their  pity. 

The  sentence  of  death,  however,  could  not  be  carried  mto  esecutioH 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had  been  sen!  to  Delos  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.  The  thirty  days  which  intervened  between 
its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him,  in  un- 
disturbed repnse,  to  poetic  attempts  {the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life), 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  to  have  versified  a  fahle  of  ^Esop.  He  devoted,  also,  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  his  usual  conversations  with  his  friends.  One  of  these  conver- 
sations, on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the 
Criio,  so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socrates,  who  had  endeav- 
ored without  success  to  persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  In  another, 
imitated  or  worked  up  by  Plato,  in  hie  Fhialo,  Socrates,  immediately  be- 
fore he  drank  the  fatal  cup,  developed  the  grounds  of  his  immovable  con- 
viction of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure  and 
cheerfulness,  in  his  seventieth  year,  B.C.  399, 

The  philosophical  merits  of  Socrates  are  of  the  highest  order.  The 
mere  feet  that  he  is  made  the  chief  mterlocutor  in  those  wonderful  dia- 
logues, which  contam  the  whole  system  of  Piato,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  exerted  no  slight  influence  on  that  great  philosopher,  and  though 
he  never  committed  any  of  his  own  thoughts  »  writing,  he  has  left  indis- 
putable traces  of  the  important  innovations  in  science,  of  which  he  most 
be  considered  as  the  real  and  first  author.  We  have  three  authorities 
for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  namely,  Xenophon's  "Memorabilia,"  the 
"Dialogues"  of  Plato,  and  the  strictures  of  Aristotle.  With  regard  to 
the  first  work,  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
viewed  merely  aa  a  practical  treatise,  not  as  a  full  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Socrates.  As  to  Plato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never 
meant  to  pass  ofT  aa  his  own  the  doctrines  and  speculations  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates ;  but  we  can  not  help  feeUng  that  the  Socrates 
whom  he  represents  with  such  dramatic  truth  must  have  been  a  real  per- 
son, and  no  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socrates  must  have 
been  the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  that  Piato  has  done 
for  science.  If,  then,  we  seek  to  make  up  for  tlie  deficiencies  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  as  exponents  of  the  doctrines  which  their  master  actually 
promulgated,  by  turning  to  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle,  we  shall  find  that 
Plato  gives  us  a  much  truer  conception  of  what  he  effected  by  his  scien- 
tific labors  than  we  could  have  derived  from  Xenophon.  Aristotle  dis- 
tinctly fells  us  that  Socrates  philosophized  about  virtue,  and  made  some 
real  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this 
is  just  the  philosophical  basis  which  we  discern  in  the  Socrates  of  Plate;' 

We  find  Socrates,  as  depicted  to  us  by  Plato,  always  endeavoring  to 
reduce  things  to  their  first  elements,  strippii^  realities  of  their  pompous 
garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certamty  as  the  standard  of 

'  PcJHiy  Cyslop..  xxil,,  p.  183,  "~      ' 
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Initli ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  philosophy  is  generally  applied  to  ethica 
rather  than  to  physics.  Socrates,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  turned  his 
thoughts  and  discussions  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  With  the  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been  Nature,  or 
the  Cosmos,  as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  biending  together  cosmogo- 
ny, astronomy,  geometry,  physios,  metaphysics,  and  other  similar  topics. 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  unity 
of  virtue,  and  to  have  believed  that  it  was  teachable  as  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. In  fact,  with  him  tlie  scientific  and  the  moral  niit  into  one  anoth- 
er, for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the  will,  and  good  is  the  final  cause 
of  knowledge;  hence  he  who  knows  what  justice  is  must  needs  be  just, 
since  no  one  wittingly  departs  from  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good.' 

SocruCes  considered  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  to  arouse  the  idea 
of  science  in  the  rainda  of  men.  ITils  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  the  consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  also 
ofthe  use  which  he  made  of  the  Delphian  TespoDse,yva9iataBTiy,  "Know 
thyself."  "  For,"  says  Schleiermacher  (in  his  valuable  paper  on  the 
"  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher"),  "if  he  went  about  in  the  service 
ofthe  god,  to  justify  the  celebrated  oracle,  it  is  impossible  tha.t  the  ut- 
most point  he  reached  could  have  been  simply  to  know  that  he  knew 
nothing ;  there  was  a  step  beyond  this  which  he  must  have  taken,  that 
of  knowing  what  knowledge  is.  For  by  what  other  means  could  he  have 
been  enabled  to  declare  Uiat,  which  others  believed  themselves  to  know, 
to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct  conception  of  knowledge,  and 
by  a  more  correct  method  founded  upon  that  conception?"  In  all  the  iso. 
iated  particulars  which  are  recorded  of  Socrates,  this  one  object  is  every 
where  discernible.  His  antagonistic  opposition  to  the  Sophists  is  one 
very  strong  feature  of  this.  They  professed  to  know  every  thing,  with- 
out having  the  idea  of  science,  or  knowledge  of  what  knowledge  is,  and 
as  he  had  that  idea  without  the  mass  of  acquirements  on  which  they 
prided  themselves,  he  was  naturally  their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with 
them  is  carried  on  entirely  in  this  way,  that  he  endeavors  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  their  acquired  knowledge  by  shifting  the  ground  from  the  ob- 
jects to  the  idea  of  science,  whereby  he  generally  succeeds  in  proving 
their  deficiency  in  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  philosopher.  His  iTony, 
as  it  ia  called,  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation 
as  ah  awakener  of  the  idea  of  acienee.  The  irony  of  Socrates  has  been 
well  described  as  the  co-existence  of  the  idea  of  science  in  him,  with  the 
want  of  clear  and  complete  views  on  any  objects  of  science — in  a  word, 
as  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  With  this  ia  intimatoly  connected 
the  indirect  dialogical  method  which  he  invariably  adopted,  and  which 
nlay  be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific  truth  from  the 
mass  of  semblanees  and  contradictions  by  which  it  was  surrounded." 

His  Sai/i.ii'un',  or  secret  monitor,  which  was  a  great  puizle  to  his  eon- 
temporaries,  as  it  has  been  to  many  of  the  modems,  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  name  which  he  gave  to  those  convictions  on  practical 
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BubjectB  which  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind,  and  for  which  he 
could  not  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  accounting,  though  he  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  follow  in  the  course  which  they  prescribed,  as  wlien 
he  felt  convinced  of  the  issue  of  an  undertaking,  or  was  restrained  by 
some  secret  misgiving  from  taking  a  certain  route  on  his  retreat  from  a 
disastrous  battle.' 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrales,  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  established  with  any  certainty.  The  unport- 
ance  of  his  doctrines  is  most  clearly  perceived  when  we  consider  them 
as  they  were  developed  and  applied  by  the  various  schools  which  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  founder,  and  especially  as  they  were  carried 
out  by  Plato.  In  all  these  schools  we  find,  along  with  the  purely  Socratic 
element,  some  foreign  admisture,  which  constitutes  the  diagnosis  of  the 
different  systems,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  no  school  of  So- 
cratic philosophy  merely  adopted  the  principles  and  method  of  its  great 
founder.  A  thoroughly  original  man  like  Socrates  would  naturally  gather 
around  him  all  the  original  and  thinking  men  who  fell  in  his  way,  and  his 
business  was  best  done  by  making  them  all  think  for  themselves,  and 
work  by  themselves,  on  the  idea  of  science  whieh  he  had  awakened  in 
their  minds.  The  Socratic  impulse  being  once  communicated,  it  would 
lake  a  different  direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operated ;  and,  though  Socrates  may  be  consid- 
ered the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure,  he  can  have  no  more  claim  to 
the  whole  merit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  he  is  entitled  to  be  blamed 
for  the  singular  views  entertained  by  some  of  his  followers.' 

The  followers  of  Socrates  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  firsl 
class  consists  of  such  as  were  neitlier  philosophers  by  profession  nor  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  philosophy,  but  attended  upon  Socrates  as  a  moral 
preceptor.  Among  these  were  several  young  men  of  the  iirst  rank  in 
Athens,  particularly  Alcibiades  and  Critias.  In  this  class  may  also  be 
placed  the  poet  Euripides  and  the  orator  Isocrates.  The  second  class  m- 
cluded  all  those  who,  after  his  death,  became  founders  of  particular  sects ; 
and,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  greatly,  were  united  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Socratic  philosophers.  These  were  Aristippus, 
the  founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect ;  Fhadon.  of  the  Eliac ; 
EucUdts,  of  the  Megaric ;  Plato,  of  the  Academic ;  and  Aniisthenes,  of  the 
Cynic-  The  third  class  comprehends  those  disciples  of  Socrates  who, 
though  their  names  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  philosophers,  did  not 
institute  any  new  sect.  Among  these,  tlie  most  distinguished  were  Xen- 
opioH,  JEscMties,  Simoti,  and  Cebes.^  Xenophon  has  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  the  historical  writers.  We  will  give  brief 
sketches  of  the  other  three. 

1.  -fiscHiHBs  (AiiTx!"t')>'  tiis  namesake  of  the  orator,  and  commotJy 
called  in  literary  history,  for  distinction'  sake,  MscMnes  Socraticus,  "JE^ 

1  L&vt,  Da  Dimm  <te  Socmle,  ftc.  Paris,  1636,  ranks  the  Mief  wbJDl)  Socrates  enCer- 

'  Penny  CycftJ.,  nii.,  p.  184.  '  EnfffWs  History  of  Philosoph;/,  vol,  i,,  p.  186. 
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chines  the  Socratic,"  was  an  Athenian  of  low  birth,  son  of  a  aausage- 
sellei:,'  and  a  disciple,  although  by  some  of  hia  contemporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  famiiiar  friend  of  hia  great  master,  who  said 
that  "the  sausage-seller's  son  alone  knew  how  to  honor  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was  .^schines,  and  not  Crito, 
who  offered  to  assist  Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison.  The  greater 
part  of  hiahfe  was  spent  in  abject  poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice 
of  Socrates  to  him,  "to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminiahing  his  daily 
wants."  After  the  death  of  his  maater,  according  to  the  charge  of  Lyai- 
as,'  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with  borrowed  money,  and,  soon  becoming 
bankrupt,  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from  necessity  or  in- 
clination, he  followed  the  laahion  of  the  day,  and  retired  to  theSyracusan 
court,  where  the  friendship  of  Aristippua  might  console  liim  for  the  con- 
tempt of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
Dionysiua,  and,  on  his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivdry  with 
his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lectures.  One  of  the  charges 
which  his  opponenta  delighted  to  repeat,  and  which,  by  asaoeiation  of 
ideas,  constituted  him  a  aophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato  and  his  followers, 
was  that  of  receiving  money  for  his  instmctiona.  Another  story  was 
invented  that  the  dialogues  published  by  him  were  really  the  work  of 
Socrates ;  and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly  charged 
iCsebines  with  the  theft  while  he  was  reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato 
is  related  by  Hegesander^  to  have  stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xe- 

Tbe  dialogues  attributed  to  .^schines,'  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
Socratic  method,  were  seven,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius;  namely, 
Alcibiaica,  Jxinchna,  Aspaaia,,  Callias,  Millitules,  JfAmon,  and  Telaaget. 
Lueian  says  that  ^schines  got  into  the  favor  of  Dionyaius  by  reading  to 
him  hia  Miliiades  (according  to  Diogenes,  the  worst  of  the  seven),  and 
that  thenceforth  he  became  one  of  his  parasites,  and  forgot  ail  the  pre- 
cepts of  Socrates.  But  no  critic  takes  Lucian's  anecdotes  for  more  Uian 
he  intended  them  to  be  taken  ;  and  here  hia  business  is  not  to  write  bi- 
ography. There  are  now  extant,  under  the  name  of  Machines,  three 
dialogues,  respectively  entitled,  "  On  Virtue,  whether  it  can  be  an  Ob- 
ject of  Instruction"  (ntpl  'Apfnjs,  fi  SiSaKrif) ;  "  Erysiaa,  or,  on  Wealth" 
('Ep«5lai,  ii  irepl  nKairrov} ;  and  "  Axiochua,  Or,  On  Death"  ('A^foxos,  fl  irepl 
ea«tTo«).  These  dialogues  are  not  without  merit  as  respects  the  lan- 
guage, though  it  savors  of  the  late  rhetorical  school ;  but  the  best  critics 
do  not  allow  them  to  be  genuine,  .^schines  was  one  of  those  followers 
of  Socrates  who  did  not  aim  at  founding  a  sect.  We  can  not  coDect  that 
he  professed  to  do  more  than  to  expound  his  master's  doctrine,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  increase  the  value  of  any  genuine  fragment  of  his 
writings.  The  Aixochut  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Atheuieus,'  in  such  terms  as  to  show  that  it  can  hardly 
be  the  dialogue  now  extant  under  that  name.     Hermogenes  c 
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jEschmes  superior  to  Xeaophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  'I'liere 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Aspasia  in  Cicero,"  part  of  which  is  ijuoted  from 
Oicero  by  Quintilian,= 

FlaM.    Theywera  edlledseparaieL]' by  Flsiilier,LeiiKig,lTfi9,lTm,nea,lTea,  Ibe  third 

cisms  of  Wolf,  and  tbe  PragmeDUi.  Tli«  Erpxtat  and  Axiothai  are  slso  in  SBckb'a  edillDU 
ofStmon  Socraticna  (SimowMSomiKoi,  K(iiirf<iHr,(Kn/o«iiv.,  *o.),  Heidelberg,  1810, 8vo. 
TUere  ia  eitant  a  Ietl«r  altrlbuled  (o  JEscblnes  in  (be  coUectian  of  OlcUi,  Leifiig,  !S19. 

2.  SiuoN  {Sl/iw)'  was  a  native  of  Athens,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
by  trade  a  leather-cutter  (<TKuTaT6iias),  which  is  usually  Latinized  cmiarius, 
Socrates  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop  and  converse  with  him  on  va- 
rious snbjects.  These  conversations  Simon  afterward  committed  to  writ- 
ing, as  far  as  he  could  remember  them ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  recorded,  in  the  form  of  conversations,  the  words  of  Socrates. 
His  phiiosophical  turn  attracted  the  notice  of  Pericles,  who  offered  to  pro- 
vide  for  his  maintenance  if  be  would  come  and  reside  with  him ;  but 
Simon  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  surrender  his  inde- 
pendence. ■  The  favorable  notice  of  sucb  a  man  as  Pericles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  unfavorable  or  sneering  jndgment  of  those 
who  characterized  his  Dialr^es  as  "  leathern."  He  reported  thirty-three 
conversations,  iitUoyoi,  Diaiogi,  which  were  contained  in  one  volmne. 
Diogenes  Laertius,*  from  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  Simon, 
merates  the  subjects,  the  variety  of  which  shows  the  activity  and  vt 
tihty  of  Simon'?  mind.  The  twelfth  of  the  so-cailed  Socralis  el  Sacra 
mm  Epistola  is  written  in  the  name  of  Simon,  and  professes  to  be 
dressed  to  Aristippus.  The  concluding  passage  of  it  is  cited  by  Stobsus. 
Bockh  has  ^ven  an  edition  of  four  spurious  Platonic  dialogues,  ascribed 
to  Simon  (SinMBijs  Socraiid,  ui  tidetar,  diaiogi  iy.,  &c.),  Heidelberg,  1810, 
8vo,  but  the  genuine  dialogues  are  lost. 

3.  CEnEB  (Ksj8))t),°  a  native  of  Thebes,  was  also  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
and  connected  with  luia  by  the  ties  of  intimate  friendship.'  He  is  intro- 
duced bj  Plato  as  one  of  Ihe  interlocutors  in  the  Phffidon,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.'  He  is  said  at  the  advice  of  Soc- 
rates to  have  purchased  Pha^don,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  to  have  in- 
structed him  in  philosophy.'  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Suidas  ascribe  to 
him  three  works,  namely,  niraj,  'E^Bi^ij,  and  ^pfoix's-  The  last  two  are 
lost,  but  the  nt™4  is  still  extant,  and  is  referred  to  by  several  ancient  writ- 
ers. This  nitfaf  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  tablet,  on  which  the 
whole  of  human  life,  with  its  dangers  and  temptations,  was  symbolically 
represented,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn  at  Athens  or  Thebes.  The  author  introduces  some 
youths  contemplating  the  tablet,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  esplain  its  meaning.  The  whole  drift  of  the  little  book  is 
to  show  that  only  the  proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 

'  IleIme<U.,l.,31.  '  Itat.  Or.,v.,ll.  =  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr., >■  v. 
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of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas  calls  this  irlpoj  a  Bi^yij- 
iTu  Tar  ir'AiSov,  an  explanation  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought  that  the  irimj  to  which  Suidaa 
refers  was  a  different  work  from  the  one  which  we  possess.  This  and 
other  circumstances  hare  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our  irfwij  is 
the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cobes  of  Cja- 
icus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aureliua."  But  the  irfm^ 
which  is  now  extant  is  manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cratie  principles,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  its  author  is  mnch  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  Sooratie  than  a  Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  few  passages  (e.  g ,  c,  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned  belonging 
to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  and  a  few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later  hand,  which 
can  not  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  such  popularity  as  the  irJ™j 
of  Cebes ;  for,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly  extremely 
popular,  and  the  editions  and  translations  of  it  are  very  numerous.  The 
best  modem  editions  are  those  of  Schweighaiiser,  in  his  edition  of  Epi- 
ceetus,  Lips.,  1799-1800,  5  vols,  8vo ;  and  also  separately  printed  (Stra»- 
hurg,  1806, 13mo),  and  of  Coraes,  in  his  edition  of  Epietetus,  Paris,  1836, 
Svo. 

The  inferior  sects  which  sprang  from  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were 
the  Cyrejiaie,  the  Megaric,  and  the  Eluic  or  Eretriac.  Those  of  higher 
celebrity  were  the  Academic  and  the  Cynic,  from  which  former  sprang 
the  Peripatellc  and  the  Sloic. 


I.  Tlie  Cyrenaic  sect  was  founded  liy  Aristippus,  and  took  its  name 
from  his  native  city  Cyrine,  the  capital  of  Cyrenakca,  in  Nortbpm  Africa. 

n.  AKisTipma  <'Ap/ffTiinro!)"  was  a  native,  as  we  have  just  said,  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Gyrene,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  belonged  to  a  rich  fam- 
ily. The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  his  period  is  sufficiently  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Athens  when  a  young  man  to  listen  to  Socra- 
tes,' and  was  one  of  his  hearers  till  his  death.  Aristippus,  it  is  said,  was 
in  the  island  of  ^Egina  at  the  time  when  Socrates  was  executed ;  he  was 
certainly  not  present  on  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Phtedon  of 
Plato,  it  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  give  so  much  significance  to  the 
words  of  Plato,  in,  which  this  fact  is  barely  stated,  as  some  ancient  and 
modern  writers  have  done.  He  was  stiU  living  in  the  year  B.C.  366,* 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

The  life  of  Aristippus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  is  very  barren  of  inform- 
ation concerning  him,  and  it  is  chiefly  lilled  with  anecdotes  of  his  sharp 
sayings  and  repartees.  According  to  the  scanty  and  scattered  notices 
of  him,  he  rambled  to  various  countries,  and  was  a  visitor  at  the  court 
of  the  younger  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  at  the  same  time  with  Plato.  He 
also  visited  Asia,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaph ernes,  the  Per- 
sian  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from  Rhodes.'    He  appears,  howev- 

\  ItTiJ'"  "■  '^      "  '^"*'  ^^-  *'"«'■'  '•  "■        '  ^*"'-'  ^  C""^-  s. 
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er,  to  have  returned  at  last  to  Cyrene,  and  there  to  have  spent  his  old 
age.  The  brief  notices  that  we  have  of  Aristippus  represent  him  as  a 
man  who  viewed  pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and  showed  by  his  exam- 
ple that  he  considered  the  enjoyments  of  sense  as  part  of  a  wise  man's 
pursuit.  He  indulged  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  frequented  the 
company  of  prostitutes.  Among  his  favorites  was  the  notorious  Lais 
He  made  himself  as  happy  as  he  could  in  ail  circumstances.  His  philos- 
ophy suited  the  views  of  Horace  in  his  maturer  age,  who  characterizes 
the  versatility  of  his  character  by  one  happy  line ;'  and  in  another  pas- 
sage' he  represents  Aristippus  as  to^ng  to  subject  circumstances  to  him- 
self, and  not  submitting  to  circnmslanees ;  where,  as  Wieland  observes, 
Horace  intends  to  mark  the  opposition  between  the  Cyrenate  and  the 
Stole  systems. 

Aristippus  is  called  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  but  there  is  no 
clear  proof  that  he  left  behmd  hun  any  systematic  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines. If  he  did  leave  any  written  system,  it  would  appear  to  have  at 
tracted  little  attention,  for,  as  Ritter  observes,  Aristotle  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Aristippus  in  his  Nieomaohean  Ethics,  though  he  there  exammes 
the  subject  of  pleasure,  and  the  various  opinions  upon  it.  Yet  he  is  said 
to  have  had  hearers,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  who  received 
pay  for  his  instructions,  with  which  he  is  reproached,  though  without  his 
name  being  mentioned,  by  Xenophon.  Xenophon  disliked  Aristippus,  and 
accordingly,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  observes,  he  makes  Socrates  direct  his 
discourse  on  temperance  against  him.  Aristotle  caUed  bun  a  sophist, 
partly,  as  would  seem,  because  he  took  pay  for  his  teaching,  but  mainly 
in  reference  to  his  doctrines.  The  school  of  Aristippus  derives  its  name 
from  Gyrene,  not  smiply  because  the  founder  was  bom  and  perhaps 
taught  there  in  his  old  age,  but  because  his  successors  also  Uved  there, 
or  in  the  neighboring  parts,  Aristippus  taught  his  daughter  Arete  and 
Antipater  of  Cyrene.  Arete  taught  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus,  who 
is  called  the  "  Mother-taught"  (MuTpo8f5a«Toi),  and  is  said  to  have  sys- 
tematized his  grandfather's  doctrines.  Diogenes  Laertius,'  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sotion  (B.C.  205)  and  Panetius  (B.C.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of 
books  whose  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  also  says 
that  SQsicrates  of  Khodes  (B.C.  355)  states  that  he  wrote  nothing.  Among 
these  are  treatises  nsp!  UaiSilas,  n^p!  'Aptf^s,  ntpl  Tixis,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  are  deservedly  rejected  as  forgeries 
by  Bentley.' 

The  Cyrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  lunited  their  inquiries  to  Ethics, 
though  they  included  under  that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science' 
than  can  fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too,  Aristippus  neg- 
lected mathematics,  as  being  a  stady  not  concerned,  in  any  way,  with 
good  and  evil;'  which  is  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  who 
set  little  value  on  pursuits  that  had  not  a  moral  object.  They  divided 
phUosophy  into  five  parts,  namely,  the  study  of  (1)  Objects  of  desire  and 
aversion ,  (3)  Feelings  and  Aftfections ;  (3)  Actions ;  (4)  Causes ;  (5) 
■  Epu!  i.r,23.        '  =  /*.,i.,(,ie.  "  =  m>g. l«^i., a.. os. 
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Proofs.  Of  these,  (4)  is  cleariy  connected  with  Physics,  and  (5)  with 
Logic. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  five  divisions  of  science  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  Cyrenaic  view  is  connected  with  the  Sooratic,  Socrates  considered 
happiness  {i.  e.,  the  enjoyment  of  a  wetl^irdered  mind)  to  be  the  aim  of 
all  men,  and  Aristippus,  taking  up  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of  which  he  referred  to  the 
natural  feelmgs  of  men,  chadren,  and  animals ;  but  he  wished  the  mind 
to  preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure.  Desire  he  could  not 
admit  into  his  system,  as  it  subjects  men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  t^xos  of 
human  life  was  momentary  pleasure  {laySxpovo!,  lapucii).  For  the  pres- 
ent only  is  ours,  the  past  is  gone,  and  the  future  is  uncertam. ;  present 
happiness,  therefore,  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  eiSaiiioyia,  which  is  only  the 
sura  of  a  number  of  happy  states,  juBl  as  he  considered  K/s  in  generi  the 
stun  of  particular  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  the  Cyrenaics  were 
opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All  pleasures  were  held  equfd,  though  they 
might  admit  of  a  difference  m  the  degree  of  their  punty.  So  that  a  man 
ought  never  tc  c(vet  more  than  he  possesses  and  should  never  allow 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment  It  is  plain  that,  even 
with  these  conep'isi  ns  the  Cnenaic  system  destroys  all  moral  unity, 
by  proposmg  to  a  man  as  many  separate  t4mi  as  Iws  life  contains  mo- 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  pleasure  and  what  pain. 
Both  are  positive,  that  is,  pleasure  is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor 
does  the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence  of  either  is  a  mere 
negative  mactive  state,  and  both  pleasure  and  pain  ate  motions  of  the 
soul  {if  Ku^ffsi).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  pleasure  a  moderate 
motion,  the  first  being  compared  to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the 
sea  under  a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure  and  no- 
pain  to  a  calm,  a  simile  not  quite  apposite,  since  a  cahn  is  not  the  mid- 
die  stale  between  a  storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of  pleasure 
as  a  state  of  rest  we  find  Aristippus  again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themaelves  morally  indt^rent,  the  only  question  for 
us  to  consider  being  their  result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  au- 
thorities which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This  monstrous  dogma 
was  a  little  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  conceptions ;  the  senses  are  the 
only  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  even  these  admit  a  very  lunited  range 
of  information.  For  tlie  Cyrenaics  said  that  men  could  agree  neither  in 
judgments  nor  notions,  in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  names.  We  have  all  cer- 
tain sensations,  which  we  call  while  or  svieet,  but  whether  the  sensation 
which  A  calls  white  is  similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we  can 
not  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  v?kite  every  man  denotes  a  distinct  ob- 
ject. Of  the  causes  which  produce  lliese  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  ail  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  modern  philological 
metaphysics,  that  truth  is  what  each  man  troweth.  All  slates  of  mind 
are  motions  ;  nothing  exists  but  states  of  mind,  and  they  are  not  the  same 
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to  all  men.     True  wisdom  eonsists,  therefore,  in  transforming  disagree- 
able  into  agreeable  sensations. 

6.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs  no  evidence  remains.  In 
many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the  happy,  careiessi  selfish  disposi- 
tion which  characterized  their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in  most 
points  those  of  Heraclitus  and  Protagoras,  as  given  in  Plato's  TheietetUB. 
The  doctrines  that  a  snbject  only  knows  objects  throngh  the  prism  of  the 
impressions  which  he  receives,  and  that  man  is  the  measure  of  ail  things, 
are  stated  or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at  once  to  the 
consequence  that  what  we  call  reality  is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  knowledge  becomes  a  ftntaslic  picture.  The  principle 
on  which  all  this  rests,  namely,  that  knowledge  is  sensation,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Locke's  modem  ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  con- 
neetion  with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyrenaics.  To  revive 
these  was  reserved  for  Home.' 


I.  The  Megaric  sect  was  instituted  by  EtrcLinEs  (UnKtlSiis)  ofMegicra, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  its  founder.  From 
its  disputatious  character,  it  also  received  the  appellation  of  Eristic  ('Epia- 
TiK^,  ftom  iplitiv,  "  to  contend") ;  and  it  was  hkewise  termed  the  DialecHc, 
not  because  it  gave  rise  to  dialectics  or  logical  debates,  which  had  before 
this  time  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers,  particularly  in  the  Ele- 
atic  school,  but  because  the  discourses  and  writings  of  this  class  of  phi- 
losophers commonly  took  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

II.  EuoLmEs'  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Meg- 
aris.  According  to  some  less  probable  accounts,  he  was  horn  at  Gela,  in 
Sicily.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Socrates,  but,  before  becom- 
ing such,  he  had  studied  the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics  of  the 
Eleatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him  for  his  fondness  for 
subtle  and  captious  disputes.'  On  the  death  of  Socrat«s,  Euclides,  with 
most  of  the  other  pupils  of  that  philosopher,  took  refuge  in  Megara,  and 
there  estabhshed  a  school  which  distinguished  itself  by  the  cultivation  of 
dialectics.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
Bophical  system.  With  these  he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  prin- 
ciples of  Socrates.  The  Eleatic  dogma,  that  there  is  one  universal,  un- 
changeable existence,  he  viewed  in  a  moral  aspect,  caUing  this  one  ex- 
istence the  Good,  but  giving  it  also  other  names  (as  Reason,  InteUigence, 
&<}■),  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  the  real,  though  one,  ap- 
peared to  be  many.  He  rejected  demonstration,  attacking  not  so  much 
the  premises  assumed  as  the  conclusions  drawn,  aiid  also  reasoning  from 
an^ogy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  somewhat  indolent  and  pro- 
crastinating disposition.  Euclides  was  the  author  of  six  dialogues,  no 
one  of  which,  however,  has  come  down  to  us.  He  has  frequently  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name. 

Euchdes  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputation,  several 
of  which,  though  often  mentioned  as  examples  of  great  ingenuity,  deserve 
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only  to  be  remembered  as  proofs  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  these  sopliist- 
ioal  modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Eristic  syllogisms,  a  few  ex- 
amples may  suffice.  I,  The  Lying  sophism  :  If,  wlien  you  speak  the 
truth,  you  say,  you  he,  you  lie  :  but  you  say  yon  he,  when  you  speak  the 
truth ;  therefore,  in  speaking  the  truth,  you  he.  3.  The  Occtdt  i  Do  you 
know  your  father  1  Yes,  Do  you  know  this  man  who  is  yelled !  No. 
Then  you  do  not  know  your  father,  for  it  is  your  father  who  is  veiled. 
3.  The  iSorlMs.- Isonegrain  aheapl  No.  Two  grains?  No.  Three 
grains  1  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one ;  and,  if  one  grain  be  not  a 
heap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  grains  make  a  heap. 
In  such  high  repute  were  these  silly  inventions  for  perplexing  plain  truth, 
that  Ohrysippua  wrote  six  books  upon  the  fast  of  these  sophisms ;  and 
Phlletas,  a  Coan,  died  of  consumption,  which  he  had  contracted  by  the 
dose  study  that  he  had  bestowed  npon  it. 

III.  The  only  other  member  of  the  Megaric  school  deserving  of  being 
mentioned  here  is  Stilpon  (ST{\-nur),'  also  a  native  of  Megara.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  engaged  in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodorus, 
nicknamed  Cronos,  at  the  court  of  Rolemy  Soter ;  while,  according  to 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  of  the  king  to  visit  Alex- 
andrea.  He  acquired  great  reputation,  and  so  high  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anttgonus,  spared  his 
house  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  inventive  power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
ahnost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megaric  philosophy.  A  number 
of  distinguished  men,  too,  are  named,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  dravni 
away  from  AristoUe,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  and  attached  to  hunself ; 
among  others,  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school.  Not  less  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  his  political  wisdom, 
his  simple,  straightforward  disposition,  and  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  endured  the  fate  of  being  the  father  of  a  degenerate  daughter.  Of  the 
nine  dialogues  which  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  frigid  kind,  we  learn  only  the  titles,  two  of  which 
seem  to  point  to  a  polemical  disquisition  on  Aristippus  and  Aristotle.  In 
like  manner,  we  obtain  exceedingly  scanty  diselosm^s  respecting  his  doc- 
trines in  the  few  propositions  and  sayings  of  his  which  are  quoted,  torn 
as  they  are  from  their  connection.  Only  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  direction  which  the  Megaric  philosophy  took,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  phenomenal  world  is  unapproachable  to  true  knowledge. 
He  seems,  however,  especially' to  have  made  the  idea  of  virtue  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  consideration,  and  to  have  placed  in  a  prominent  point  of  view 
the  self-aufficiency  of  it.  He  maintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not 
only  to  overcome  every  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected  by  any,  not  even 
to  feel  if. 


I.  The  Bltac  school  is  represented  by  PH^ajDoy  {*aiBoii'),'  a  native'  of 
Elis.    He  was  of  high  hirth :  but  was  talten  prisoner  in  his  youth,  and 
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became  a  slave  at  Athens.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Jie  ran  away 
from  liis  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  latter.'  Pliadon  then  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  was  present 
at  the  death  of  the  philosoplier  while  yet  quite  a  youth.'  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  Athena  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then 
returned  to  EJis,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of  pliiloaophy,' 
He  was  succeeded  by  Histanus,'  after  whom  the  Eliac  school  was  merged 
m  the  Eretriac,  by  Menedemus.  Of  the  doctrines  of  Phiedon  nothing  is 
known,  except  as  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  philosophy  of  Mene- 
demus.  None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  The  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  immortalily 
of  the  soul  is  named  after  Phtedon. 

11.  MEBEDiMDs  (Mfv4Srtfi0s),'  a  native  of  Eretria,  though  of  noble  biitli, 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  livehhood  either  as  a  builder  or  a  tent-maker. 
According  to  one  story,  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  being 
sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict. himself  to  philosophy  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  he  and  his  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  miUers,'  working  during  the  night  that  they  might 
have  leisure  for  philosophy  during  the  day.  The  two  friends  afterward 
became  disciples  of  Stilpon  at  Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phaedon. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria,  Menedemus  established  a  school  of  philosophy, 
which  was  called  the  Eretriac.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  city,  and  came  to  be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went 
on  various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and  others ;  but,  being 
suspected  of  the  treacherous  intention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly,  and  took  refuge  with 
Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here  lie  starved  himself  to  death,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  hia  age,  probably  about  B.C.  377, 

Of  the  philosophy  of  Menedemus  little  is  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megaric  school.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  dogma 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Good,  which  he  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Usefid.  All  distinctions  between  virtues  he  regarded  as  merely  nominal. 
The  Good  and  the  True  he  looked  upon  as  identical.  In  dialectics,  he 
rejected  all  merely  negative  propositions,  maintaining  that  truth  couid  be 
predicated  only  of  those  which  were  affirmative,  and  of  these  he  admitted 
only  such  as  were  identical  propositions.  He  was  a  I;een  and  vehement 
disputant,  frequently  arguii^,  if  we  may  believe  Antigonus  Carystius,  as 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  He  never 
committed  any  of  his  doctrines  to  writing. 
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I.  The  Academic  school,  OT  Academy,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  termed, 
derived  its  name  from  the  Academia  ("AKoBiy^fo),  a  public  grove  or  garden 
ill  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where  Plato  established  his  school, 

II.  The  Academy  was  divided  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New. 
The  Old  Academy  consisted  of  those  followers  of  Plato  wlio  taught  tlie 
doctrines  of  their  master  without  admixture  or  corruption.  The  Middle 
Academy  commenced  with  Aroesilaus  or  Aiceailaa,  and  brought  in  the 
skeptical  doctrine  of  uncertainty!  in  other  words,  it  taught  that  every 
thtag  is  uncertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  all  confident  as- 
sertions are  unreasonable,  and  to  be  avoided.  The  New  Academy  was 
established  by  Cameades,  who  mtroduoed  what  has  been  termed  the  doe- 
trine  of  probabilities  i  namely,  that  although  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  imagination  frequently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
infallible  judges  of  truth,  atill  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  infer  ap- 
pearancea  of  truth,  or  prohabitiliei.  We  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  Old  Academy,  reserving  the  Middle  and  the  New 
Academy  for  the  Alexandrine  and  Roman  periods  respectively. 


I,  PuTo  (IlAiTBj'),'  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Old  Academy,  was 
born,  according  to  the  most  oonsistent  accounts,  in  B.C.  489.  His  father 
was  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristodes,  and  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally called  Aristocles,  after  his  grandfather,  according  to  a  custom  very 
common  among  the  Greeks,  The  old  anecdote-collectors  have  tliought 
it  necessary  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  second  name,  by  which  he  is 
now  known,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was  so  called  from  the  breadth  of 
his  style  (Sio  tJJp  s-AorirKTa  rfit  IjvijjwW),  Or  from  his  expansive  forehead 
(ifri  tAoitIp!  ^v  t4  /ifToBov) ;'  but  this  seems  quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato 
was  of  common  occurrence  among  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  The  phi- 
losopher's mother  was  Perictione,  to  whom  later  writers  attribute  a  lineal 
descent  from  Execestides,  the  lather  of  Solon,  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  liigh  standing  of  his  family.  Plato  received  the  best  edu- 
cation that  Athens  could  fuiiiish.  He  was  even  sufticiently  skilled  in 
wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthrolan  games ;  and  his  first 
literary  attempts,  namely,  the  composition  of  dithyrambic,  lyric,  and  tragic 
poems,  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  teachers  in 
music  and  literature.    He  is  also  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  painting, 

Plato's  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  B.C. 
410,  He  had  previously  become  acquainted,  through  Cratylus,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Heraclitus,'  and  through  other  instructors,  or  hy  means  of 
writings,  with  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Eleatics  and  of  Anaxago- 
ras.  The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  Socrates  and  himself  is  at- 
tested,  better  than  by  hearsay  accounts  and  msuflicient  testimonies,  by 
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the  enthusiastic  love  witli  which  Plato  not  only  exhibits  Socrates  as  he 
lived  and  died-in  the  Banquet  and  Phiedon-but  also  glorifies  him  bv 
making  him  the  leader  of  the  investigations  in  the  greater  part  of  his  di- 
alogues ;  not  as  though  he  had  thought  himself  secure  of  the  assent  of 
Socrates  to  all  the  conclusions  and  developments  which  he  had  himself 
drawn  from  the  few  though  pregnant  principles  of  his  teacher,  but  in  order 
to  express  his  conviction  that  he  had  organicaDy  developed  the  results 
involved  m  the  Socratic  doctrine.  It  is  therefore  probable  enough  that 
as  Plutarch'  relates,  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  praised  that  dispensation 
which  had  made  him  a  contemporary  of  Socrates.  At  the  death  of  the 
latter,  he  betook  himself,  with  others  of  the  Socralics,  as  Hermogenes 
had  related,  in  order  to  avoid  threatened  persecutions,-  to  Euclides  at 
Megara,  who,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  had  the  nearest  mental  affinity 
with  him-  That  Plato,  during  his  residence  in  Megara,  composed  several 
of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a  dialectical  character,  is  probable 
enough,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject.' 

Fnendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodoras  (though  this,  indeed  does 
not  mamfest  itself  in  the  way  in  which  the  latter  is  introduced  in  the 
Theffitetus)  IS  said  to  have  led  Plato  next  to  Gyrene.'  Through  his  ea- 
gemess  for  knowledge,  he  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  visit  Egypt 
Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy.'  Others,  however,  in  invert 
ed  order,  make  him  travel  first  to  Sicily  and  then  to  Egypt,"  or  from  Sic- 
ily to  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  then  again  to  Sicily.  As  his  companion, 
we  find  mentioned  Eudoxus,'  or  Simmias,'  or  even  Euripides  The  more 
distant  journeys  of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians,  are  mentioned  only  by 
writers  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence  in  Sicily,  became  acquainted,  through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  but  very  soon  feU  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible  wit- 
nesses. But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the  story  which  relates  that  he  was 
given  up  by  the  tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  PoUis,  by  him  sold  into 
jEgina,  and  set  at  hberty  by  the  Cyrenean  Anniceris.  Piato  is  said  to 
have  visited  Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  B.C.  389 

After  his  retum,  he  began  to  teach,  partly  hi  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academia  and  its  shady  avenues,  between  the  Ceramieua  and  the  hiJl 
Colouus  Hippius,  pariJy  m  his  garden,  which  was  situated  at  Colonus." 
Respecting  the  acquisition  of  this  garden,  and  the  circmnstances  of  Plato 
as  regards  property  generally,  we  have  conflicting  accounts,  which  need 
not  here  be  examined  into,  Piato  taught  gratuitously,'"  and,  agreeably 
to  hiB  maxims,"  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  lively  dialogue ;  yet 
on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  he  probably  also  deliv- 
ered  connected  lectures.  The  more  nanow  circle  of  his  disciples  (the 
number  of  them,  which  can  scarcely  have  remained  uniform,  is  stated  at 
'  Matiui,4a.  CompsTB  tmiajie.,  Dili.  7in:.,  iii.,  Ifl.  =  Dioj.  Latrt.,  ii.,  100  ■  Ul  18 
»  Aat,  'vmi  LOm,  Ac,  des  Pba„,  j.  51.  •  Dag.  Laeru,  \iL  9.  '     '' 

■  CK.,I>BHq,„i.,iO;  JtePH!.,v.,a9.  t  (3amM„i.,lS,lS:  Dio*-.  Loer(.. ilL. e. 
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twenty-eight)  assembled  themselves  in  his  garden  at  comn  o  s  n  pie 
meals,'  and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  nscr  pt  on  oa  d  to 
have  been  set  up  over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  '  Let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unaeqnauited  with  geometry,'"  had  reference.  Fro  th  s  house 
came  forth  his  nephew  Speusippns,  Xenoorates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle, 
Heraclides  Poatieus,  HestLieus  of  Perinthua,  Phiiippus  the  Opnntian,  and 
others,  men  from  the  most  dUtant  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the  more  narrow  commu- 
nity of  the  school,  sought  instruction  and  incitement  from  him,  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Cliabrias,  Iphicrates,=  Timotheus,'  Phocion,  Hyperides, 
Lycurgus,  and  Isooratea"  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether  Demo- 
sthenes was  of  the  Hunger  is  doubtful.  Even  women  are  said  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  his  disciples. 

Plato's  occupation  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by  his  voy- 
ages to  Sicily ;  first,  when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  persuaded  hun  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the  younger  Dio- 
nyaiua  to  philosophy;'  the  second  time,  a  few  years  later  (about  B.C. 
360),  when  the  wish  ofhis  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invitation  of  Di- 
onysius to  reconcile  the  diapuf  es  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and 
his  step-uncle  Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts  were 
both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  tlie 
earnest  intercession  of  Archytas.'  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
alizing, through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius,  his  idea  of  a  state  in  the 
rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was  a  belief  generally  spread  in  antiquity,'  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  hun- 
aei^  and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  writ- 
ten with  the  most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato  was  oo- 
enpied,  from  the  time  when  he  opened  the  school  in  the  Academy,  in 
giving  instruction  and  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  died  in  the 
ei^ty-seeond  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  died 
while  writing,  by  others  at  a  marriage-feast. 

According  to  his  last  will,  his  garden  remained  the  property  of  the 
school,'  and  passed,  considerably  increased  by  later  additions,  into  the 
hands  of  the  New  Platonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth-day,  as  well 
as  that  of  Socrates."  Athenians  and  strangers  honored  his  memory  by 
monuments.  Yet  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enviers,  and  the  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him,  partly  by  contemporary  comic  poets,  partly 
hy  one-sided  Socratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Mega- 
rics,"  found  a  load  echo  among  Epicureans,  Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  lat«r  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Thus,  even  Antisthenes  and  Ar- 
istoienus  charged  him  with  sensuahty,  avarice,  and  sycophancy ;"  and 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward  other  Socratics."  Others, 
'  .dfflm,,  i.,  7i  lii.,  09;  i.,  H.  '  Tirfses,  C4i!JDd.,viu.,  912. 
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again,  accused  him  of  liaying  borrowed  the  form  and  substance  of  his 
doctrine  from  earlier  philosophers,  as  Aristippus,  Antisthenes,'  Protag- 
oras,' Epicharmus,"  and  Philolaua.  But,  as  the  latter  accuaation  is  re- 
fated  both  by  the  contradiction  which  it  carries  in  itself,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  with  those  of  Plato,  so  is  tlio  for- 
mer, not  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  its 
favor,  but  still  more  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  which, 
with  all  the  marks  of  internal  truth,  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 


These  writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  and  have  always  been 
admired  as  a  model  of  the  union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical 
acuteness  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  but  Plato  was 
not  the  first  writer  who  employed  this  style  of  composition  for  philosoph- 
ical instruction.  Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already  written  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  Alexamenus  the  Teian,  and  Sophron  in  the  Mimes, 
had  treated  ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xenophon,  ^schin- 
es  Socraticus,  Antisthenes,  Eudides,  and  other  Socratics,  had  also  made 
nse  of  the  dialogistic  form ;  but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only  with 
greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded  bun,  but,  in  all  probabihty, 
with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping,  by  this  very  means,  true  to  the  ad- 
monition of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate  instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the 
spontaneous  discovery  of  it. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  closely  connected  with  one  another,  and 
various  an'angements  ofthem  have  been  proposed.  ScMeierraaoher's 
division  appears,  on  the  wUoie,  to  be  the  best.  He  divides  the  works  of 
Plato  into  three  series  or  classes.  In  the  firH  he  considers  that  the 
germs  of  dialectic  and  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves 
in  all  the  ftesbness  of  youthful  inspiration ;  in  the  second,  those  germs 
develop  themselves  further  by  means  of  dialectic  investigations,  respect- 
ing the  difference  between  common  and  pbilosophical  acquaintance  with 
things,  respecting  notion  and  knowledge  (Bii£E  and  iTurrfiio)) ;  in  the  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively  scientific  work- 
ing out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics  and  physics.  The  first  series  em- 
braces, according  to  Schleiermaeher,  the  Phisdrus,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Lach- 
es, Chamadcs,  Euthyphron,  and  Parmenidea ;  to  Which  may  be  added,  as  an 
appendis,  the  A;pologia,  Ciito,  Ian,  Hippias  Minor,  Hipparchna,  Minos,  and 
Akibiadcs  H.  The  second  series  contains  the  Gorgias,  TheaUlas,  Meno, 
EiUhydcmas,  Cralylua,  Sophisles,  Potilious,  Symposium,  Phisdon,  and  Phile- 
has ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  an  appendix,  the  Tkeages,  Erasia,  AioiU- 
aies  L,  Merttxeavs,  Hipptas  Major,  and  Clitophon.  The  third  series  com- 
prises the  Republic,  Timaus,  Crilias.  and  the  Lions.'' 

The  genuineness  of  several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  Epinomis,  however,  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato ;  the  Mirws  and  Hipparchis 
to  a  Socratic,    The  second  Alcibiades  was  attributed  by  ancient  critics 

*  Smiih,!)ict.lliogr.,s.v.  '^  Sciinn-mdcifr-s  Pto(o,E'iFi(d(»,?,  &o„  MS.W,^. 
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to  Xenophon.  The  Erasiis  and  Cliiophon  are  probably  of  macb  later  ori- 
gin. The  Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  different  periods ;  the  old- 
est of  them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  by  disciples  of  Plato.  These 
letters,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length,  have  reference  to  the 
visits  n^e  by  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  intrigues  of  which  this  island 
was  the  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  younger  Dionjsius 
and  the  movements  of  Dion.  The  correspondence  in  question  appears 
to  have  been  published  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Plato,  with  the  view 
of  exculpating  their  master  Irom  the  charge  of  fomenting  troubles  in  Syr- 
acuse. The  dialogues  Bemoiocus,  Sisyphus,  Eryiias,  Axiodias,  and  those 
on  justice  and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  ancient  critics 
as  spurious ;  and  with  them  may  be  associated  the  Hipparchus,  Theages, 
and  the  DefiviHons.  The  genuineness  of  the  first  Alcibiades  seems  doubt- 
ful. Hie  smaller  Hippiaa,  the  Ion,  and  the  Mertexenaa,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  assailed  by  many  modem  critics,  may  very  well  maintain  their 
ground  as  occasional  compositions  of  Plato.' 

No  one  can  be  conversant  with  Ihe  writings  of  Plato  without  perceiv- 
ing every  where  the  strong  tinctnre  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  earliest  productions.  .  This  is  the  pruicipal  ground  of  those 
lofty  encomiums  whidi  both  ancient  and  modern  critics  have  passed  upon 
his  style,  and  particularly  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Cicero,who,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  says,  that  "  if  Jupiter  were 
to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would  use  the  language  of  Plato."  The 
accurate  Stagirite  describes  it  as  "  a  middle  species  of  diction,  between 
prose  and  verse."  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated  by  such  sublime 
and  glowing  conceptions,  are  enriched  with-  such  copious  diction,  and 
flow  with  so  harmonious  a  rhythm,  that  they  may  truly  he  pronounced  to 
be  highly  poetical.  Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjects,  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple,  and  full  of  harmony.  At  other 
times,  however,  he  becomes  turgid  and  swelling,  and  involves  himself  in 
obscurities  which  were  either  the  ofepring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  borrowed 
from  the  Italic  school.' 


The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  philosophy  (the  two  fundamental 
tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind)  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a  charm 
which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we  may  have  hut  a  deficient  com- 
prehension of  their  subject-matter.  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  penetrated 
with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute  of  the  godhead ;  that  philoso- 
phy, springing  ftom  the  impulse  to  hww,  is  the  necessity  of  the  intellect- 
ual man.  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  which  he  participates,' 
When  once  we  strive  after  Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she 
becomes  the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul,  adapted  to 
lead  us  from  the  night-like  to  the  true  day,'  An  approach  to  wisdom, 
however,  presupposes  an  original  communion  with  Being,  truly  so  called ; 
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anil  this  eommiiuioii,  again,  presupposes  tlie  divine  naturti  or  immor- 
tality ef  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  im- 
pulse is  the  lOYe  whieh  generates  in  Troth,  and  tBe  development  of  it  is 
termed  Dialectics.  Out  of  the  philosophical  impulse  which  ia  developed 
by  Dialectics,  net  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct  action,  sprines 
forth. 

Socrates's  doctrine  respecting  the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists 
in  (roe,  vigorous,  and  practical  linowledge,  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  in 
a  preluninary  manner  in  the  Protagoras;  and  the  smaller  dialogaes  at- 
tached to  it.  Tliey  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  foundation  for 
ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common  views  that  were  entertained  of 
morals  and  of  virtue ;  for  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and  physics 
occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not  treated  of  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  province,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator"  of 
the  threefold  division  of  philosophy,'  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  him  the 
decided  object,  to  develop  the  Soeratic  method  into  a  scientific  system  of 
dialectics,  that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
oor  moral  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and,  therefore,  he  separates  the 
general  investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at  least  relative- 
ly, from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Tlie- 
lElefus,  Sophislei,  FarmeTcides,  and  Cratylua  are  principally  dialectical ;  the 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Pdilicti^,  and  PMldics  principally  ethical ;  while  the 
Timmua  is  escluaively  physical.  Plato's  dialectics  and  ethics,  however, 
have  been  more  successliil  than  his  physics. 

Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his 
system.  The  great  object  of  the  dialectician  is  to  establish  what  are 
those  general  terms  which  are  the  object  of  the  mind  when  a  man  thinks. 
It  is  clear  that  they  can  not  be  objects  of  sense,  for  these  are  in  a  con- 
finnal  state  of  transition.'  They  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  number  of 
those  things  which  we  know  by  means  of  reflection  (Biifoia),  through  the 
understanding  (xo^icr/uis,  wnJs,  riijirij).  for  these  things  being  fixed,  belong 
to  oiirfo,  and  can  become  the  objects  of  science,  or  certain  knowledge.' 
Every  thing  of  this  kind  is  an  tUos,  that  is,  a  general  term,*  or  quiddity.' 
Consequently,  there  is  an  idea,  or  rfSoi,  of  every  thing  tliat  is  called  by  a 
general  name.  Hence  the  formola  for  the  universal  is  neither  iv  only, 
as  the  Eleatics  said,  nor  vaKKi  only,  as  the  HeracUteans  asserted,  but  \v 
Kol  woAXii,  "the  one  and  the  many,"i. «.,  the  subject  of  which  many  pred- 
icates may  be  asserted,  and  which,  therefore,  appears  as  manifold,' 
From  all  this,  it  will  appear  that  Plato  regarded  philosophy  as  an  undress- 
ing of  the  woiid,  as  the  means  of  discovering  the  certainty  and  eternity 
which  are  in  this  world  hidden  and  wrapped  np  in  the  garb  of  the  muta- 
ble and  the  temporal.  For  if  the  sensible  is  true,  which  he  maintairLs 
agamst  the  EJeatics,  it  is  true  only  through  the  essence  of  which  it  par- 
takes ;  and  therefore  the  object  of  philosophy  must  be  to  strip  off  this 
garment  of  the  sensible,  and  ascend  to  the  mperior  idea  which  contains 
<  ATTStacUs,  ap.  Eiwet.  Pnep.  Sv.,  li.,  SS.  a  Pantaiad.,  p,  153,  A. 

3  PnrniBi,,  p.l39,Ei  P*ff*-.,p,  CO,  C,       •  J*( fiqi.,  i,,  p.  5flG,  J;  tig-.,  x., p,  835. 
•P*a!*-.,p,  M7,  B,  II  riiR8p.,r.,  p.«e,  .d;  Sophist.,  f.^l,  A. 
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all  ttie  subordinate  ones,  and  wliieh  has  nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  ap- 
prehended by  the  senges,  for  individual  ideas  are  but  hypothetical  notions, 
for  which  a  true  ground  can  only  be  giren  by  a  higher  hypothesis ;  and 
thus  God  is  the  commoa  standard  of  all  things,  and  not  the  individual 
man,  as  Protagoras  said," 

The  nature  of  the  human  soul,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  sour  of  the  oniverse ;  but  as,  until  death  separates  them,  the 
liiiman  soul  is  connected  with  a  mortal  body,  it  stands  in  a  relation  to 
the  sensible  or  perishable,  as  well  as  to  the  ideal  or  eternal.  So  far  as 
it  is  related  to  the  sensible,  it  participates  in  the  changeable  and  transi- 
tory properties  of  the  sensMe ;  henoe  in  the  soul  there  is  a  mortal  as 
wen  as  immortal  element.  The  one  is  divine  and  the  seat  of  the  reason, 
the  other_the  seat  of  the  passions.  But  when  subordinate  to  the  divine 
reason,  keeping  the  passions  in  check,  delighting  in  pure  aspirations, 
striving  after  the  real  and  beautiful,  it  is  the  link  between  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  both  of  which  are  combined  in  man.  This  link  between 
the  divine  and  the  human,  the  ideal  and  the  sensible,  has  two  antagonist- 
ic tendencies.  That  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  divine  is  reptesent- 
eil  by  »a^6s,  which,  though  untranslatable,  implies  spirit,  heart,  zeal, 
courage,  love,  hope,  earnestness— in  a  word,  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  emotions.  The  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  the  objects 
of  sense  is  represented  by  imSuiila,  appetite,  or  concupiscence,  which  is 
capable  of  control  and  of  right  direction.  The  sool,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  a  state  in  which  the  reason  or  divine  soul  is  the  governing 
power,  and  the  ^ujxds  and  ^iriflujJa  are  the  subordinate  members.  When, 
therefore,  the  reason  does  not  demand  more  than  is  right,  or  the  other 
parts  refuse  their  just  obedience,  that  constitutional  state  results  which, 
according  to  Plato,  constitutes  virtue.' 

Immoirtality  is  the  property  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  and  the  following 
are  the  principal  Platonic  statements  and  arguments  which  refer  to  this 
great  doctrine.  Most  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Phadoa,  a  dialogue 
which  has  for  its  principal  subject-matter  the  proof  of  this  doctrine.  1. 
Whatever  comes  into  existence  proceeds  from  its  contrary,  and  as  from 
life  comes  death,  so  from  death  comes  life.  Therefore,  the  phenomena 
which  we  call  death  is  the  passing  into  life,  and  our  souls  exist  in  the 
unseen  world,  or  'aISjjs.  2.  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  nature  that  nothing 
perishes ;  if,  therefore,  the  soul  existed  previous  to  its  union  with  the 
body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  immortal.  3.  Nothing  can  be  dis- 
solved or  dissipated  unless  it  be  compounded.  Now  the  soul  is  simple, 
uncompounded,  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  dissolution,  but  endued  with  properties  of  existence  independent  of  the 
body.  4.  The  soul  is  not,  as  has  been  held  by  some,  a  mere  harmonious 
adjustment  ofthe  parts  ofthebody,which  is  destroyed  when  those  parts 
decay;  for  haraiony  can  not  coexist  with  discord,  and  the  sool,  when 
deranged  by  vice,  presents  an  appearance  of  discord  rather  than  of  har- 
mony.  5.  All  knowledge  is  the  recollection  of  truth  which  was  revealed 
'  Leg.,  lY.,  p.  7lfl,  0;  Pamy  %ciDp.,  xy)n.,p.  SS5. 
-  Brotm.f'a  Hist.  Class.  IAl.,rol.  [i.,  p.  2S0. 
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to  US  in  a  former  state  of  being,  for  there  is  nothing  reaj  but  the  idea 
to  which  we  can  not  attain  in  this  life.  As,  therefore,  the  soul  has  lived 
before,  so  it  will  again,  after  it  is  set  free  Irom  the  body.  6,  The  number 
of  immortal  beings  is  a  constant  quantity ;  if  the  living  died  and  remained 
in  that  state,  a  universal  death  would  absorb  all  nature.  7.  The  body  is 
the  great  cause  of  error,  and  experience  proves  that  the  more  we  can  ab- 
stract ourselves  from  the  influence  of  it,  the  more  free  and  powerful  are 
the  energies  of  the  sou].  This  approximation,  therefore,  or  tendency  to- 
wai-d  a  perfect  state,  proves  that  the  natora!  state  of  the  soul,  that  in 
which  It  IS  best  fitted  for  inteUectual  energy,  is  one  of  independence  of 
the  body.' 

From  this  brief  and  necessariiy  imperfect  sketch  of  Plato's  philosophy 
we  may  form,  notwithstanding,  some  idea  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  this 
great  writer,  and  the  grand  and  original  conceptions  by  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  unite  in  one  great  system  all  that  was  true  in  the  results  of  pre- 
vious investigations.  Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all  phUosophers,  because 
he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a  true  method,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its 
bearings  and  applications.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  inflnonee 
which  Plato's  worlts  have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  aU  suhse- 
quent  mquirers.  Although  his  name  has  not  been  so  much  bandied  about 
for  good  or  for  ill  as  that  of  his  scholar  AristoUe,  his  intelleetual  empire 
has  been  neither  less  extensive  nor  less  durable.  Coleridge  has  said  that 
aU  men  are  bom  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  ;  a  saying  which  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It  means  that  the  doctrines  which  Plato 
vras  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  world  will  always  be  adopted  by  those 
who  come  to  the  hearing  of  them  with  mmds  akin  to  his ;  otherwise  they 
will  have  recourse  to  the  modification  of  those  doctrines  which  was  pro- 
pounded by  Aristotle,  whose  mind  was  no  less  repugnant  than  their  own 
to  the  spirit  of  Platomsm.' 


The  political  theories  which  Plato  based  upon  his  ethical  system  will 
require  only  a  brief  noUce.  His  views  tended  decidedly  toward  oligarchy, 
or,  as  he  would  have  caUed  it,  aristocracy.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a  great  aversion  to  democracies,  especially 
to  that  of  Athens.  His  connection  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  oligarch- 
ical revolution  at  Athens  may  have  had  some  share  in  this,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly some  proof  of  the  intunate  connection  between  his  political  opin- 
ions and  those  of  the  party  to  which  we  refer,  that  the  interlocutors  in 
the  great  trilogy  of  dialogues,  which  contains  the  Republic,  the  Timims, 
and  the  CriMat,  are,  besides  Socrates,  the  Syracusan  Hermocrates,  the 
deadliest  foe  of  Athens,  Critias,  the  head  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  Ti- 
m«U8,  the  speculative  Locrian  legislator.  From  a  set  of  dialogues  man- 
aged by  such  persons  as  these  we  should  hardly  expect  any  thing  differ- 
ent in  poUtics  from  what  we  find  in  them ;  an  attempt,  namely,  to  reoom- 
mend,  by  argument  and  fiction,  a  system  of  government  based  upon 

'  Pmh;;  Cjicfop.,  iviii.,p.  MI.  '  iij,;.,  |i.  233. 
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Dorian  and  immediately  upon  Laceiliemonian  institutions,  Tliere  is 
Bomething  eminently  unfeeling  in  the  manner  in  which  Plato,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lacedtemoniana,  considers  marriage  in  a  gross  and  phys- 
ical light,  and  subordinates  all  the  hetter  sentiments  of  human  nature  to 
the  harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uncompromising  aristocracy. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Morgenstem'  that  one  of  the  later  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  the  Ecc/esjasitsa:,  is  directed  against  this  AoHiovoncwia  of 
the  great  philosopher.  Stallbaum'  has  opposed  this  conjecture  with  some 
chronological  arguments,  which  Meineke  does  not  consider  satisfactory. 
Meineke'  thinks  that  Plato's  scheme  for  a  community  of  property  and 
wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in  the  EccUsiasuste,  and  adduces,  as  an 
additional  argument  for  this,  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon 
one  Aristyllus,*  whose  name  Meineke,  following  some  old  grammarians, 
regards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Avistocles,  Plato's  original  name. 
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Eutki/phro,  by  Siallbanm,  telpiig,  1833,  8vo  ;  Sulkgderims  and  Gnrgias,  by  Routh,  Oi- 
ftord,  1774 ;  mtkydemu!,  by  Winrjkelmann,  Leipzig,  1833 ;  Corjios,  by  Flndeisen,  Ootha, 
1798;  byCDraes,P<ris,  lS3i;  ft,withp™iegonu)na,  Ac,  by  Niliseh,Lelpilg,  1S!S,  gvo; 
Leges,  by  Ael,  Leipilg,  1814,  8  vola.  8?d  i  Menexmia,  by  Losrs,  Colon.,  1S3S,  Sue ;  iSena 
by  SlaUbaum,  Leipilg,  I8M,  1830 ;  Parnimidea,  by  SlaUbaum,  with  prolegomena,  &c.| 
L^pzlg,  1839,  1848;  ftatton,  by  Wyllenbach,  Loyden,  1810,  reprinted  and  enlarged, 
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l.oipiig,  1SS5;  witlillicnoleBofHtiiiKl(irf,Beriin,  ISIOi  PSffliruj,  l>y  AslpLolpiij,  ISIO; 
PhiSfiras  and  Sympoimmt  troHBlBted,  vrMi  ooploan  notes  in  German,  by  Ast  Jena  1817  ■ 
P4Mti««,  bj  SlaUbanni,  Leipilg.  1820,  I9!a ;  J>rjH«a,  or  Ds  Repablka,  by  Abi,  LeipUg) 
1814 ;  by  Schneldar,  BreBlon,  IS4I,  3  vols.  8to  ;  Protagori^,  by  Ael,  Leipiig,  18S1 ;  Sym- 
poaam  and  JJciWotfes  I.,  by  Ast,  LandisUot,  1809 ;  Sympoautm,  by  auckflrl,  Loipiij, 
IBM ;  wilh  critical  and  oxegellcal  notoB,  by  Wolf,  Leipilg,  1782, 1858. 

ITsefiil  Bids,  also,  Sir  ths  atudeat  are  Tiauei  Lexkoa,  by  RnhnheQ,  LBydon,  1754, 1789, 
8to,  reprinted,  wilh  additions,  Leipiig,  I8S8  and  1883;  Ast,  Lexicon  Plaieaicum,  S  vols 
8™,  LfllpaJa  1881-38;  MilchEU,  JfHteii;Gr(MiliU)SPiniiiiiBffi,Oxlbrd,lSS2,3vol8.  8vo. 

Among  flio  nnmeroaB  worts  writlen  1q  lUuslrallon  of  Plalo,  Ite  feUowing  may  bo  par- 
ticularly menlioned :  Tledemann'a  FlaioiHaBioMeononATSTimeiita,  See.,  already  referred 
to ;  Syslem  ier  PlafmitKAea  Philosaplae,  by  Tennemann,  Leipzig,  1798-SS,  4  vols.  8to  ;  Aii- 
tia  Pmisophia  Platoaica,  by  Van  Heuede,  Lej-den,  IMS ;  Plalme  LeAen  tmd  ScirfiBi, 
by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1818;  (Jeseteeft!*  luuJ  Syrtem  iter  PioUnisciw PMoaiyWe,  by  C.  F.  Her- 
mann, Heidelburg,  1838;  PlalomB  lU  Ideia  el  mraerii  Dostriia  fx  Arislotele  aivalrala,bj 
Trendelenbnrg,  Leipzig,  1826;  PlaloBiaeSe  SluOiea,  by  Zdler,  Tubingen,  1839 ;  ScWciet- 
maclier'B  InlroiiiKiwiie  to  !*^  Oiatojiies  o/Platii,  translated  By  Dobson,  Cambrldgo,  1836, 
Bvo;  Sewell's/nfcTiifiiclionloOieDiaiojuea^fPiiUr),  London,  1841,  !Smo. 

H.  SpEUEippne  (Sirffo-nrxoi),'  tie  sueeesaor  of  Plato,  was  a  natiye  of 
Athens,  and  a  nephew  ofthe  philosopher  on  the  sister's  side.'  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  till  tlie  time  when  he  accompanied  his 
uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  consid- 
erable ability  and  prodenoe,  especially  in  his  amicable  relations  with  Dwn.' 
He  succeeded  Plato  aa  president  of  the  academy,  but  was  at  the  head  of 
the  school  for  only  eight  years  (B.C.  347-339).  He  died,  as  it  appears, 
of  a  lingering  paralytic  illness,  having  resigned  the  chair  of  instruction  to 
Xenocrates.  Speusippus  wrote  many  philosophical  works  wliich  are  now 
lost,  but  which  Aristotle  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to  purchase  at  the 
expense  of  three  talents.*  Aristotle,  indeed,  appears  to  have  deemed 
Speusippus  most,  of  all  his  aeademie  antagonists,  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
being  reiuted.  From  the  few  fragments  that  renwn  of  his  writings,  it 
appears  that  Speusippus  adhered  Tery  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  his  great 
master,  with  tlio  exeepUon,  however,  of  certam  points  where  he  ijitro- 
daced  a  modification  of  Plato's  views,  especially  with  regard  to  the  "  ul- 
timate principium,"  which  he  designated,  indeed,  Hke  Plato,  as  the  abso- 
lutely ms,  but  would  not  liave  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  exialing  entity,  singe 
all  delinitude  can  only  be  the  result  of  development,'  For  the  fragments, 
and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Speusippus,  the  student 
may  consult  the  treatise  oI'Ravalsson,  Speusippi  de  Fiimis  Rcrum  Frin- 
cipiU  Placita,  Paris,  1838,  Svo. 

III.  Xenocrates  {ZaoKpiTTii),'  the  successor  of  Speusippus  in  Uie  aca. 
ilemic  chair,  was  a  native  of  Ghalcedon.'  He  was  born  B.C,  396,  and 
died  B.C.  314,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  attached  himself  first  to  ^Es- 
chines  the  Socratic,'  and  alierward,  while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  Atler  the  death  of  Plato,  he  betook  iiim- 
self,  with  Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus  ;■  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, at  a  subsequent  period,  to  Athens,  lie  was  repeatedly  sent  on  em. 

'  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.,  t.  v.  '  Diog.  Laert.,  Iv.,  1.  3  Pita.,  Dion.,  t.  S3, 17. 

'  Diog.  Lam.,  iy.,  S ;  Aal.  QelL,  til.,  17.  5  Ariel.,  Mel.,  lii.,  7. 

*  SnaJk,  Viol.  Eiogr.,  a.  ti-  '  Of..,  Acad.,  i,,  4  -,  Athen.  sll    p  530  D 
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baasies  to  Philip  of  Maeedon,  and.  at  a  later  period  to  Antipater,  during 
the  Lamian  war.  He  is  said  to  have  wanted  quick  app  hn  a  d  t- 
ural  grace;'  but  these  defects  were  more  than  comp  n  a  d  p 
vering  industry,  pure  benevolence,  freedom  from  all  se  fishn  and  a 
moral  earnestness  which  obtained  for  him  the  eai«em  and  nfid  n  of 
the  Athenians  of  his  own  tlmel     Yet  he  is  said  to  ha(    eipe  d   he 

fickleness  of  popular  fever,  and,  being  too  poor  to  pay         p  o  n 

money  (fieraiKay),  to  have  been  saved  only  by  the  courage  o  he  a 
Lycurgaa'  from  being  sold,  or  even  to  have  been  actually  purchased  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  then  emancipated.'  He  became  president  of 
the  academy  on  the  resignation  of  Speusippua,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
sickness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty-five  years.  The  importance 
of  Xenocrates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote 
upon  his  doctrines,  and  that  PatiKtios  and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  re- 
gard for  him  as  a  writer  on  philosophy.  Of  his  numerous  works  only  the 
titles  have  como  down  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Xenocra- 
tes, the  student  may  consult  the  work  of  Van  de  Wynpersee,  Diatribe  de 
XenocTote  Chalced&ido,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1833,  Svo,  and  the  review  of  the  same 
by  Brandis,  in  the  Seidelierger  Jahrbiichir,  1884,  p.  875,  seqq. 

IV.  PoLBMo  (IIoA/jiwf),'  the  successor  of  Xenocrates  in  the  academic 
chair,  was  a  native  of  Athens  and  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family. 
In  his  youth  he  was  extremely  profligate ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  on  his  barsting  into  the  school  of  Xenocrates  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  discourse, 
which  chanced  to  he  upon  temperance,  that'he  lore  off  his  garland  and 
remained  an  attentive  hstener ;  and  having  from  that  day  adopted  an  ab- 
stemious course  of  life,  he  continued  to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on 
the  death  of  Xenocrates,  he  became  the  head,'  B.C.  315.  He  died  B.C. 
373,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Polemo  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic  speculations ; 
his  character  was  grave  and  severe,  and  he  took  pride  in  displaying  the 
mastery  which  he  had  acquired  over  emotions  of  eveiy  sort.  He  was  a 
close  follower  of  Xenocrates  in  all  things,  and  an  intunate  friend  of  Cra- 
tes and  Crantor,  who  were  his  disciples,  as  well  as  of  Zeno  and  Arcesi- 
laa.  Crates  was  his  successor  in  the  academy.  In  literature  he  most 
admired  Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  remark,  that  Homer  is  an  epic  Sophocles,  and  Sophocles  a  tragic 
Homer.  He  left,  accoi^ng  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  several  treatises,  none 
of  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Suidas.  Polemo  placed  the  .rammiim 
immm  in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.' 


I.  Antisthenes  ('APTuxSiyris),  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Athens;  his  father  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  his  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Thracian.     He  distinguished  himself  in  yonth  at  the  battle 
'  mg.  La^.,  IT., e,  =pait.,jv«m,..c.is:  ra.Dtc.or«i.,7.~ 
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of  Tanagra  (B.C.  436),  when  he  must  have  heen  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  was  at  first  a  hearer  of  Gorgias,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
rhetorical  style  which  he  adopted  in  his  dialogues  and  other  writings.  He 
afterward  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  recommended  his  own  dis- 
ciples, for  he  had  already  a  large  nmnber  of  followers,  to  do  the  same.  His 
dwelling  was  in  the  Piraeus,  and  he  used  to  walk  daily  the  forty  stadia 
(above  four  miles)  to  hear  his  new  master,  to  whom  he  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned ;  he  is  said 
to  have  reached  his  seventieth  year.  Antiathenes  is  reckoned  among 
those  who  preserved  at  least  a  portion  of  their  master's  doctrines  and 
manner  of  teaching.  He  was  a  man  of  stubborn  character,  and  he  car- 
ried his  opmionB  to  extremes ;  yet  he  was  an  agreeable  companion,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  and  distingnished  by  temperance  in  all  things. 
He  Is  mentioned,  in  the  Phadan,  as  one  of  those  present  at  the  death  of 
Socrates.'  After  this  event,  he  established  a  school  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Cynoaarges,  adjoining  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  he  selected  ap- 
parently for  two  reasons  ;  the  Cynosarges  vras  the  gymnasium  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  not  of  genuine  Attic  stocit,  and  Hercules  was  the 
ideal  model  of  manly  excellence  to  Antisthenes,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  at  least  one  of  his  treatises. 

The  followers  of  Antisthenes  were  first  called  AnHsthenM,  and  after- 
ward Cyaics  {KuriKoi),  a  term  that  had  reference  either  to  the  name  Cynoe- 
argcs,  or  to  the  Greek  word  kiW,  "  a  dog,"  which  may  have  been  given 
to  the  disciples  of  Antisthenes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  dog-like  neglect  of  ail  forms  and  usages  of  society."  Many 
sayings  of  Antisthenes  are  recorded  by  Diogenes.  They  are  marked  by 
a  sententious  brevity,  a  play  upon  words,  and  a  caustic  hmnor,  which 
may  have  contributed  to  affix  on  him  and  his  followers  the  appellation  of 
Cynic  or  snarling.  His  doctrines  had  chiefly  a  moral  and  a  practical  end. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  them  in  any  thing  like  a  systematic  form  from 
such  evidence  as  we  have.  He  had  probably  no  great  originality  as  a 
thmker ,  and  the  best  part  of  his  moral  philosophy  harmonizes  with  that 
of  Socrates.  But,  as  in  other  like  cases,  many  things  may  have  been  at- 
tribated  to  Antisthenes  as  the  fonnder  of  a  sect,  which  belong  to  the  later 
Ojmcs 

Antisthenes  placed  the  summum  hoaKm  in  a  hfe  according  to  virtue — 
Virtue  consisting  in  action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained  it  is 
never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from  the  chance  of  error  ;  that 
IS,  It  IS  closely  connected  with  reason,  but,  to  enable  it  to  develop  itself 
in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness,  it  requires  the  aid  of  energy 
(SoHrpoTuti  l<rxis\  SO  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching  that  the 
aumvumt  iomim,  ipni,  is  attainable  by  teaching  (BiBmcriJr),  and  made  up 
of  ippSiniris  and  iaxis.  But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  ippAiiTiin!  is,  he  could  only  call  it  an  insight  into  good, 
having  before  made  the  good  to  consist  in  ^njo-ir.'  His  philosophy  was 
directed  to  enforce  a  simple  mode  of  hfe  in  opposition  t«  the  increasing 
luxury  of  the  age.    He  condemned  pleasure  which  was  sought  purely^for 
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its  own  sake,  and  which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body;  but  lie  approved 
of  those  healthy  pleasures  which  followed  or  were  consequent  upon  la- 
bor. The  doctrines  of  the  Cynics  then  did  not  reject  pleasure  ;  they 
sought-pleasure  in  their  own  way.  The  Physicas  of  Autistlienes  con- 
tained a  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,>  in  which  he  contended  for  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by  any  sensible 
representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any  being  on  earth.  He  probably  held 
just  views  of  providence,  showing  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness 
by  the  fiict  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so  as  to  benefit  the 
wise.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  of  his  pupil,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and 
seems  invoived  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  belongs  to  others  is 
truly  the  property  of  the  wise  man. 

Antisthenes,  after  he  had  estabhshed  a  school  of  his  own,  never  had 
many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  drove  away  those 
whojJid  attend  his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with  him 
tUl  his  death.  His  stafl;  and  wallet,  and  mean  clothing  were  only  proofs 
of  his  vanity,  which  Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of  his 
tunic.  His  philosophy  was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  personally  hostile.  His  school 
is  classed  by  Ritler  among  the  imperfect  Socraticists,  After  his  death, 
hU  disciples  wandered  farther  and  farther  from  all  scientific  objects,  and 
plunged  more  deeply  into  fanatical  extravagances.  Perhaps  some  of 
their  exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to  their  master. 

The  frsgmentH  wWeh  reiMin  gf  ULa  wriiings  have  been  collected  bj  Wlockelmnnn, 
jBft>tt«ris  FtagmM^,  &c.,  ZiirieU,  1845,  and  thla  smidl  work,  will,  ihe  acemnt  of  him 
bjKittet  (GejcS.  deri>Aiiojqp*!E,Yii.,4),  will  supply  all  the  infbrmation  Ihal  can  beds- 
it. DioQ6NEa(Aio7&ii[),'acelebratedmember  of  the  Cynic  sehool.was 
a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  bom  about  B.C.  41S.  His  father  was 
a  banker,  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted  of  some  swindling 
transaction,  in  consequence  of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute  extrava- 
gance ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  character  of  An- 
tisthenes, who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes,  however,  could  not 
be  prevented  from  attending  hun  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he 
would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes  at  last 
relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into  the  most  liantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroseness.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  the  hot  sand, 
and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse 
clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food,  slept  m  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and 
finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  tub  be- 
longing to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale,  however,  has  been  reasonably  disputed.' 

In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears  to  have  been 
much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything 
of  which  he  disapproved.    He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  despised  alJ 

'  Consult  iliB  amhoritiea  quoted  by  Slahr  in  ,5;jH!l's  Wrf.  Siaflr,,'!.  (!. 
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m  ei.  ual  pursuits,  which  did  not  directly  and  obviously  tend  lo  some 
mmediate  practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  reading  about  the 
evAs  of  Ulysaea,  and  neglecting  their  own ;  muaicians  for  stringing  the 
y  e  ha  moniously,  while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of  sei- 
en  e  f  oubling  themselves  about  the  moon  and  stars,  while  they  neg- 
e  ed  what  lay  immediately  before  them;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various  sarcastic  sayings  of  the 
same  kind  are  handed  down  to  us  as  his,  generally  showing  that  unwise 
contempt  for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of  men  which  is  so  un- 
likely to  reform  them.  On  a  voyage  to  ^gina,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
ptfates,  and  carried  to  Crete,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here,  when  he  was 
asked  what  business  he  understood,  he  answered,  "How  to  command 
men,"  He  was  purchased  by  Xenlades  of  Corinth,  orer  whom  he  ac- 
quired such  influence  that  he  soon  received  ftom  him  his  freedom,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his 
house.  During  his  residence  at  Corinth,  his  celebrated  interview  with 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth, at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.C.  3S3. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there  is  little  to  say,  as  he 
was  utterly  without  any  scientific  object  whatsoever.  His  system,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  eonsistad  merely  in  teach- 
ing men  to  dispense  with  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  wants ;'  and 
his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind  of  caricature  upon  that  of  Sowa- 
tes,  whom  he  imitated  in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he  cas- 
ually met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  contempt  for  time,  place,  and 
circumstances-  Hence  he  was  sometimes  called  "the  mad  Socrates," 
He  did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  therefore  those  attributed 
to  him  can  not  be  certainly  relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly 
stated,  was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  composed  of  similar 
particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational  animals  and  in  idiots  they  are  hindered 
from  properly  developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement  and  various 
humors  of  then-  bodies.  This  resembles  tlie  Ionic  doctrine,  and  has  been 
referred  by  Brucker'  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

Diogenes  died  in  the  same  year  with  Alexander,  and,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  both  died  on  the  same  day.     If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  ofThar- 


I.  Arjstoteles  {'ApiffTOTtATis),'  the  celebrated  founder  of  this  school, 
was  born  at  Sta^ra,  a  town  in  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  384.  His 
father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  science.  His  mother,  Phiestis  (or  Phtestias),  was  descended 
from  a  Chalcidian  family.*  The  studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  ac- 
count for  the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature,  an  inchnation  which  is  perceived  throughout  liis  whoie  life. 

'  Diog. LatM.,vl,'ro.  !  /fis!.  Cn'(.  P&7.,  ii.,a,l,  4  91. 
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He  lost  his  father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  anil  he 
was  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus,  of  Atarneua,  in  Mys- 
ia,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  B.C.  S67,  when  seventeen  years  ol' 
age,  he  went  to  Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a  pupi! 
of  Plato,  upon  theretum  of  the  latter  from  Sicily,  about  B.C.  365.  Piato 
soon  distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him 
"the  inteilect  of  his  school"  (MCiT^sSiBTpi^Si).'  and  his  house  tlie  house 
of  the  "  reader"  {iyaymlnmis).  Aristotle  hved  at  Athens  for  twenty  years, 
till  B,C,  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  tri- 
fling exceptions,  uudisturbed,  for  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingrat- 
itude of  the  latter  toward  the  former  are  nothing  but  calumnies  invented 
by  his  enemies.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence  al  Ath- 
ens, Aristotle  gave  instraction  in  rhetoric,  and  distmgnished  himself  by 
his  opposition  fo  Isocrates,  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  moat  decidedly  all  the 
eariier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric."  His  opposition  to  Isocra- 
tes, however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it  accounts  for  the 
bitter  hatred  which  was  afterward  manifested  toward  Aristotle  and  his 
school  by  all  the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of  profound 
philosophical  investigation  with  the  superficiality  of  stylistic  and  rhetor- 
ical accuraplishment,  of  which  Isocrates  might  bo  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  tepresentative,  since  he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  phys- 
ics and  mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know  any  thing 
about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the  accomplished  man  of  the  world  and 
the  clever  rhetorician  as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion  Aristotle 
pubUshed  his  first  rhetorical  writings.  That  during  this  time  he  contin- 
ued to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  Macedonian  court  is  intimated 
by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedonia  on  some  business  of 
the  AtJienians.'-  Moreover,  we  have  still  the  letter  in  which  his  royal 
friend  announces  to  him  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.' 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurfed  during  the  above-mentioned 
embassy  of  Aristotle,  tho  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not  exactly 
know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was  offended  by  Plato's  having  ap- 
pointed Speusippus  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy."  At  tlie  same 
time,  it  is  more  probable  that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary  completion  of 
his  education.  He  first  repaired  to  his  friend  Hermias,  at  Atarneus.  A 
few  years,  however,  after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through  the 
treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the  Persian  service,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  whom  he  had  made  himself  independent, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle,  who  had  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  fled  witli  his  wife  to  Mytilene.  A  poem  on  his  un- 
fortunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the  warm  afieetion 
which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He  afterward  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Delphi," 

'  PhUtipon..  DeMlentil.  JliinA,  vl,,  a7.     =  Aristot,  RSb(,,  i,,l,  2.     '  Diag.  Laert.,v.,  S, 
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Two  years  aii«r  his  flight  from  Atameue  (B.C.  34S),  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from.  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  underlake  the  instruction  of  his  son 
Alexander,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.'  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  raarted  respect ;  his  native  city,  Stagira, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  with  many  other  Grecian  cities  in 
the  same  quarter,  was  rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  the  monarch  caused  a 
gymnasium  to  be  erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  expressly  for  Aris- 
totle and  his  pupiis.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  several  other  noble  youths 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Aristotle  along  with  Alexander,'  among  whom 
we  may  mention  Caasander,  the  son  of  Antipater,"  Marsyas  of  Pella 
(brother  of  Antigonus,  afterward  kmg),  and  Ptolemy,  the  future  monarch 
of  Egypt.  Alexander  attached  himself  with  such  ardent  affection  to  the 
philosopher,  that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to  manage, 
soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own  father.  Aristotle  spent  seven 
years  in  Macedonia,  but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  inter- 
ruption for  only  four.  Bat  with  sudh  a  pupil  even  this  short  period  was 
sufficient  for  a  teacher  like  Aristotle  to  fuMlI  the  highest  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's  faculties  in  every  direction, 
to  awaken  susceptibility  and  lively  inchnation  for  every  art  and  science, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and  great  which  distinguishes 
Alexander  from  all  the  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  hke  a  hurricane 
through  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  Grecian  education, 
a  knowledge  of  the  poets,  eloquence,  and  philosophy  were  the  principal 
subjects  into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal  pupil.  Thus  we  are  even 
informed  that  he  prepared  a  new  recension  of  the  Hiad  for  him,'  that  he 
instructed  him  in  ethics  and  politics,*  and  disclosed  to  him  the  abstrusi- 
ties of  his  own  speculations,  of  the  publication  of  which  by  bis  writings 
Aleicander  afterward  compiained.' 

On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  B.C.  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocrates  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy. He  himself  had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Lyce- 
ns,  assigned  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled  around  hmi  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  sehiJars,  to  whom  he  dehvered  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy, in  the  shady  walks  (irepfiaroi)  which  surrounded  the  Lyceum, 
while  walking  up  and  down  («pHraTBi'),  and  not  sitting,  which  Jast  was 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one  or  other  of  these 
circumstances  the  name  Peripatetic  is  derived,  which  was  afterward  giv- 
en  to  his  school.  He  gave  two  different  courses  of  lectures  every  day.' 
Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morning  (ia9aiis  ni^raro!),  to  a  narrower 
Otfcle  of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acToamalie  or  acrooiic,  embraced  subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstruse 
philosophy  (theology),  physics,  and  dialeeties.  ITiose  which  he  delivered 
in  the  afternoon  {hiiKaibs  rfplvm-os),  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous 
circle  (which,  accordingly,  he  called  eioteric),  extended  to  rhetoric,  so- 
phistics, and  politics.    He  appears  tfl  have  taught  not  bo  much  in  the 

1  P(iM.,  JJei.,  5l  QHinli;..  i.,  I.  "  Jpcyftli,  Bf^., vol.  T.,  p.  683,  eil.  JidiSE. 
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way  of  conversation  as  in  regular  lectures.  His  school  soon  became  the 
most  celebrated  in  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over  it  for  thir- 
teen years  (B.C.  335-333).  During  this  tune  he  also  composed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  worlfs.  In  these  labors  he  was  assisted  by  tlie  truly  kingly 
iiberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800  tal- 
ents, but  also  caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  lie  made 
for  hun,  to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most  excellent 
works,  the  History  Bf_ATiitmls.' 

Meanwiiiie,  various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  latter 
years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In  tlie  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death 
of  his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of  the  same  name : 
he  lived  subsequently  i*ith  a  friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  HerpyUls,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  Nicomachus.'  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief  was  an 
interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his 
royai  pupil.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Calhsthenes,  the 
nephew  and  pupU  of  Aristotle,  who  had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  op- 
posed  the  changes  in  tlie  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander.  Still,  Alex- 
ander refrained  from  any  expression  of  hostility  toward  his  former  in- 
structor, although  their  previous  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a  share  in  poisoning  the  king 
is  a  fabrication  of  a  later  age,  and,  moreover,  it  is  most  probable  that  Al- 
exander died  a  natural  death.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch  (B.C.  323), 
Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia i  but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation  against 
hun,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  {hai^^^s)  by  the  hierophant  Eurjmedon. 
He  withdrew  from  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  escaped,  in  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  332,  to  Chaleis,  in  Eubcea,  where  he,  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach.  His  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city,  Stagira,  and  hie 
memory  was  honored  there,  like  that  of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He 
bequeathed  to  TheopJirastua  his  welUtored  library,  and  the  origmals  of 
Ills  writings. 

In  person,  Aristotle  was  short  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes 
and  a  lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L  for  It,  and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
expression  in  his  countenance.  He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to 
external  appearance,  and  bestowed  mnoh  care  upon  his  dress  and  person 
He  IS  described  as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  considering  the 
astonishing  extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his 
mind.  The  wholedemeanor  of  Aristotle  was  marked  by  a  certain  brisk- 
ness and  vivacity.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  considemble,  and  of  a 
kmd  adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift  which  Antipater 
praises  highly  in  a  letter  written  after  Aristotle's  death 


5  works  of  Anstotle  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes,  according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  We  only  mention 
the  most  important  in  each  class. 
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The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the 
title  Orgawm  ("Oprnroi',  i.  e.,  instrument  of  science).  They  are  occupied 
with  the  investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge. 
An  insight  into  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions,  and  of  proof  by 
means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim  and  centre  of  all  the  separate 
six  works  composing  the  Orgawm.  These  separate  works  are :  1.  Kanj- 
yopim,  Fradicamenia,  or  "Categories,"  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of  the  lea 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the  attributes  of  things 
may  be  subordinated  as  species.  These  are,  Saislance,  Qaanlity,  Qaditp, 
ReiatiM,  Whers,  Wtoi,  Fositim  (««o«o,),  to  Have,  to  be  Aclixe,  to  be  Pas- 
sive. The  doctrine  of  the  Categories  has  been  important  to  philosophy, 
for  a  great  question  is  there  propounded,  and  an  insight  is  opened  into 
the  most  essential  notions  of  the  mind.  The  Stoics  in  ancient,  and  Kant 
in  modern  times,  have  occupied  f  hemselvca  very  much  with  this  subject ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  modem  German  logic  is  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry, from  what  principles  the  Categories  are  developed  in  the  thought, 
and  what  authority  they  have.  3.  mp!  ipp,^vtim,  De  ivuerpretaiume,  con- 
cerning the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of  speech.  In  this  work  Ar- 
istotle  examines  the  judgment  and  its  various  forms,  the  general,  the  par- 
ticular, and  the  indefinite  judgment ;  the  model-forms,  as  they  appear  in 
the  judgment,  of  reality,  possibility,  chance,  and  necessity ;  the  value  and 
the  relations  of  these  forms ;  and  he  discusses  the  subject  of  contraries. 
The  mode  of  treating  these  aiatters  is  so  acute  and  subtle,  but  yet  so  dif- 
ficult, that  the  ancients  said  that  Aristotle,  when  he  wrote  this  book,  dip- 
ped his  pen  in  mteUect.  3,  4.  •AydKorutk  ^p6Tipa  and  a^rfpa,  Analytka 
Priora  and  Posleriom,  each  in  two  books,  on  the  theory  of  conclusions,  so 
caUed  from  the  resolution  of  the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  com- 
ponent parts.  The  AnalyUai  Priora  are  specially  occupied  about  the  syl- 
logism, and  therein  AristoUe  shows  a  wonderful,  one  might  say  a  mathe- 
matical, combination  of  all  possible  relationship,  and  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  internal  nature  of  the  syllogism,  especially  of  the  middle  term.  The 
A-nalytica  Posteriora  go  farther,  inasmuch  as  they  have  for  tlieir  object  to 
ascertain  how  science  is  established  through  the  conclusions  of  the  syl- 
logism. Accordingly,  they  treat  of  proof,  and  the  general  and  pariicular 
principles  of  the  sciences.  5.  Tabued,  De  Locis,  in  eight  books,  of  the  gen- 
eral points  of  view  (t^ttoi)  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  6. 
IKpl  miiun-iicai'  ixiyxm,  concemmg  the  fallacies  which  only  apparently 
prove  something.  This  work  contains  an  examination  and  solution  of 
sophistical  faUacies,  especially  those  of  the  Megaric  school.— There  is 
generaUy  prefixed  to  «ie  Organon  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  entitled 
nopifivfou  fliayeiyii,  or  Ilspl  t&p  vine  ^uvSi',  "  On  the  Five  Voices,"  which 
is  a  treatise  bn  the  logical  notions  of  genus  and  species,  differences,  prop- 
er or  peculiar,  and  accident.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  and  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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This  consista  of  Melapkx/iiica,  MaSiemaHcs,  and  Physics,  on  all  of  which 
Aristotle  wrote  works.  1.  The  Metaphysics  (ri  iieri,  rd  ^uffufii),  in  fonr- 
teen  books.  The  first  part  of  Theoretical  Philosophy,  according  l«  Aris- 
totle, is  metaphysic.  He  caUs  it  the  "  First  Philosophy"  {■np^-n  ^iXoo-of. 
ia,  Pkilosopkia  Prima),  because  it  treats  of  Being  as  Being,  and  consid- 
ers the  general  principles  in  which  the  objects  of  the  other  sciences,  as 
particular  parts  of  Being,  have  their  foundation.  In  ancient  times,  as, 
for  uistance,  in  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  the  books  which  contain 
the  First  Philosophy  are  caUed  "Metaphysic"  (ixerk  rh  ^muci),  or  that 
which  comes  after  the  physical  writings.  This  t^ro,  which  with  us  has 
become  the  name  of  the  science,  does  not  denote  any  relation  of  the  two 
subjects,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
preposition  p.tTi.,  as  if  it  denoted  that  which,  as  being  above,  lies  beyond 
Nature,  or  lies  beyond  Nature  as  the  hidden  power.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
title  has  merely  an  accidental  origin,  as  the  old  commentators  expressly 
say.  When  the  ancients  were  arranging  the  works  of  Aristotle,  they 
placed  the  First  Phiiosophy  alter  the  books  on  Physics,  and  expressed 
this  fact  by  the  title  ii^rk  ri  pwiKd,  or  metaphysics,  S.  In  Malhemaiks 
we  have  two  treatises  by  Aristotle ;  (I.)  Uipl  Wfiwf  ■ypafi/iiv,  i,  e.,  con- 
cerning "  indivisSile  lines,"  which  treats  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  mag- 
nitudes. (II.)  M^x="«^  irpoSA^^BTo,  or  Mechanical  Problems,  a  treatise 
of  which  Vitruvius  has  made  some  use. 

3.  In  Physics'  we  have,  (I.)  Pkysies  (^.iwiifij  iucp6a^is,  called  also  by 
others  irepl  ipxar).  It  consists  of  eight  books,  in  which  Aristotle  devel- 
ops the  general  principJes  of  natural  science  (Cosmology).  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  parts  of  this  work  is  the  subtle  and' exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  Space  and  Time,  in  the  fourth  book;  and  in  the 
eighth  book,  in  a  discussion  which  corresponds  to  one  m  the  Metaphysic, 
Aristotle,  by  mferring  a  principle  which  is  at  rest,  the  unmoved,  which 
produces  motion,  has  given  the  first  indication  of  the  celebrated  cosmo- 
logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  prime  mover.  (R.)  Concem- 
ing  Ike  Heavens  (>«pl  «ipirov),  in  four  books.  The  heavens,  accordmg  to 
Aristotle,  extend  from  the  extreme  lunlts  of  the  world  to  the  moon,  and 
they  move,  according  to  their  nature,  in  a  circular  direction  about  the 
eanh,  which  IS  m  the  centre  at  rest,  Aristotle,  in  the  second  book,  speaks 
of  a  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  disk  of  Mars,  which  he  observed  him- 
self; Kepler  calculated  that  this  phienomenon  took  place  in  the  year  B  C 
367,  Mid,  consequently,  the  observation  would  belong  to  the  time  of  Ar- 
istotle's first  residence  at  Athens,  when  he  was  eloseiy  connected  with 
Plato.  (III.)  On  Produclum  and  Destmcliim  (irepl  yfyfffeas  kbI  ^flopBi)  in 
two  books,  developing  the  general  laws  of  production  and.  destruction. 
(IV.)  On  Meteorology  ifiieri«pa\oyuci),  m  four  books,  treating  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  elements  as  shown  in  (etherial  phtenomena,  and  especially 
of  fiery  meteors,  and  of  the  phenomena  produced  on  the  earth  by  means 
of  waiBf     Tr.  fi,i^  .q;.,:„:„-  Tf_ Aristotle's  writings  belongs  the  work  on 
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the  local  names  of  the  various  winds  {h-iiiwy  biaiit  «a!  upasnyopUu),  which 
is  aE  that  is  preserved  of  the  larger  worli  entitled  ir<j)i  /rvinlaiy  x'l^i^i'i 
or  "  On  the  Signs  of  Storms."  (V,)  On  the  Vaiverse  {rtpl  kiJo-/ioi>,  Be  Mun- 
do),  a  letter  to  Alexander,  treating  the  subject  of  the  last  two  works  in  a 
popular  style  and  rhetorical  tone  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The 
whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  woik  with  the  same  title  by  Appuleiua. 
(VI.)  The  History  of  Avimals  (mp!  fiJai.  Imofia),  in  ten  boolis.  This  Work 
contains  no  proper  system  of  zoology ;  but  animals  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  various  principles  of  division,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  to  ex- 
amination their  parts,  their  functions,  their  active  energies,  and  their 
mode  of  Hfe.  PHny  drew  largely  from  this  work  in  his  Natural  History. 
Many  discoveries  of  Aristotle  have  been  made  agaui  in  recent  times ; 
for  instance,  the  smooth  shark  (7[iAfii  \s?oj).  This  great  worli,  partly 
the  fruit  of  the  kingly  liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth  hook,  appended  in  the 
M9S,,  which  treats  of  barrenness  in  the  female,  scholars  are  not  agreed. 
The  observations  in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 
(VII.)  On  the  part)  of  Animais  (mpl  f<iajv  fiopW),  in  four  books,  in  which 
Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phsenomena  in  each  species,  develops  the 
causes  of  these  phtenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  Ibrmed  of  the 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  animal.  (VIII.)  On 
the  generation  of  Animals  (irepi  ^iHai;' yiv^^f  as),  in  five  books,  treating  of  the 
generation  of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (IX.)  On  the  pro- 
gression of  Ammals  (mp!  ^liay  voptias),  or  De  inceisu  animalium,  treating 
of  the  instruments  by  which  change  of  piace  is  effected.  (X.)  On  the 
Soul  {iripl  ^xfl')j  in  three  books.  After  he  has  criticised  the  views  of 
earher  investigators,  he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  "  the  internal  form- 
ative principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses  and  is 
capable  of  life." 

Several  anaiomieel  works  of  Aristollo  have  been  lost.  He  was  (he  first 
person  who,  in  any  special  manner,  advocated  anatomical  investigations, 
and  showed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
He  irequently  refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 


AH  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philosophy  is  comprehended 
in  three  prmcipal  works :  the  Ethics,  the  Polities,  and  the  (Economics. 
1.  The  Nicomatkean  Ethics  ('HSiKit  ■SatoiiAxeia),  in  ten  books.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness 
{(tSojftoi'/o) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  perfect  virtue,  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  the  actor ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favorable  external  (arcnmstaneee>  Virtue  is  the  readi- 
ness to  act  constantly  and  consciously  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ra- 
tional nature  of  man  {hpffhs  Xiyos).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows  itself  in 
its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  extremes.    In  accordance  with 
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this,  the  several  Tirtues  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradition  ascribes  to  Nicomachus, 
the  son  of  Aristotle,  is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
tho  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  Why  these  writings  were 
called  Nkoma£liean,  we  can  not  teU ;  whether  the  father  so  named  them 
as  a  memorial  of  his  affection  for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived 
their  title  from  being  afterward  edited  and  commented  on  by  Nicomachns. 
a.  The  Eudemean  Ethics  {'aeieh  ZiS^ntia),  in  seven  books,  of  which  only 
books  i,,  ii.,  ili.,  and  ™.  are  independent,  while  the  remauiing  books,  iv., 
v.,  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.,  vi,,  and  vii.  of  the  Nico- 
machean  ethics.  This  ethical  work  is,  perhaps,  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus.  3.  The  Griai  Ethics  ('He,«a  y,fyi\a),  or 
Magna  Maralia,  in  two  books.  Pansch  has  lately  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Aristotle's,  but  an  abstract,  and  one,  too,  not 
made  by  a  very  skillful  hand ;  while  another  critic  looks  upon  it  as  tlie 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work.  4.  Politics  (rioXiTtid),  in  eight 
books.  The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  m  the  Ethics,  by  the  word  Smepup,  refer- 
ence is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Politics ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  irpirfpoy, 
to  the  Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be  attained /or  the 
hv.man  comma-aity  in  the  stale;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the 
external  preservation  of  life,  but  "happy  life,"  as  it  is  attained  by  means 
of  virtue  (ft/wT^,  perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence,  also, 
ethics  form  the  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political  life,  because 
the  state  can  not  attain  its  highest  object  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of  the  state. 
Accordingly,  Aristotle  begins  with  the  doctrjpe  of  domestic  economy, 
then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  after 
which  he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic  constitu- 
tions,  and  then  investigates  which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the 
ideal  of  a  state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most  im- 
portant condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the  conclusion.  5. 
(oitcoMfiiKti),  in  two  books,  of  which  only  the  first  is  genuine. 


These  have  for  their  object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  or  art, 
and  to  them  belong  tho  Poetics  and  Rhetoric.  1.  The  Poetics  (irspl  itoiijti- 
K^s).  Aristotle  penetrated  more  deeply  than  anyofthe  ancients  into  the 
essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father  of  the  lestheHcs  o/poetiy,  as  he 
is  the  completer  of  Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
treatise  contains  a  theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  The  treatise  itself 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  but  the  explanation  of  its  present  form  is  still  a 
problem  of  criticism.  Some,  as,  for  instance,  G.  Hermann  and  Bern- 
hardy,  look  upon  it  as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work ;  others 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work;  others,  again,  as  the  notes  taken  by 
some  hearer  of  lectures  delivered  by  Aristotle.     Thus  much,  however. 
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is  dear,  that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  ia  an  independent 
whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one 
author.  2.  The  Rhelork  (T^xni  fiTopm^),  in  three  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a 
science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  dialectics.  The 
only  thing  which  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rhetoric  possible  is  the 
areumentation  which  awakens  conviction.  He,  therefore,  directs  ys  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation.  The  second  main 
division  of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that  favorable  disposition 
in  the  hearer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be 
worthy  of  credit.  The  third  part  treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  ar- 
rangement. 

According  to  a  well-known  tradition,'  Aristotle  bequeathed  his  hbrary 
and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus,  his  successor  in  the  Peripatetic  school.  On 
the  death  of  Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  of  both  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and 
disciple,  Neleos  of  Scepsis,  in  Troas.  This  Neleus  sobi  both  hbraries  to 
Ptolemy  II„  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Aiexandrean  hbrary ;  but  he  retained 
for  himself,  as  an  heir-loom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of  these  two 
philosophers.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who  were  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  AttaJi,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a 
large  Obrary,  than  by  concealing  Ihem  in  a  cellar  (Korit  yHs  4v  Si^vxl  Tin), 
where,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  century  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  that  a  wealthy  book..eoUector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon 
of  Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ignorant 
heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works',  caus- 
ing the  manuscripts  to  be  copied,  and  filling  op  the  gaps  and  making 
emendations,  but  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  he  was  about. 
After  the  capture  of  Athens,  Sulla,  in  B.C.  84,  confiscated  Apellicon's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  Rome.  From  this  story 
an  error  arose,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  concluded,  from  this  account,  that  neither  Aris- 
totle nor  Theophrastus  had  published  their  writings,  with  the  eiceplion 
of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their  system, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  two  hundred  years  later  that  they  were  brought 
to  hght  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon,  and  published  to  the  philosoph- 
ical world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle,  in- 
deed, did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings. 
Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish  some  of 
liia  works,  and  put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  worlts  for  publication,  and 
pubhshed  several  in  his  hfetune.  This  is. indisputably  certain  with  re- 
gai-d  to  the  exoteric  writings.  Those  which  had  not  been  published  by 
Aristotle  himself  were  given  to  the  world  by  Tlieophrastus  and  his  dis- 
cipies  in  a  complete  form.' 
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We  can  not  fully  comprehend  the  peculiar  character  of  Aristotle's  doc 
trines  without  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Plato.  Plato  and.  Aristotle 
occupy  the  central  place  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  present  day  must  always  recur  to  them,  if  our  object  be 
to  ascertain  the  principles  by  which  we  may  form  a  view  of  the  whole 
of  things.  The  axis  around  which  philosophical  speculation  turns  is 
centered  in  the  minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  investigations  of  the 
earlier  philosophers  reached  only  to  parts,  though  important  parts,  of  the 
universe,  and  they  regarded  these  parts  as  the  whole.  Pythagoras  made 
number  and  harmony  the  principle  of  his  philosophy ;  the  Ionian  physical 
speculation  adopted  a  material  first  principle ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Soc 
rates  had  for  its  basis  that  which  was  good  with  reference  to  man.  The 
greatness  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  consisted  in  buiding  together  the  several 
parts  of  philosophy  in  one  governing  comprehensive  unity,  and  in  creating 
one  intellectual  antitype  of  the  Universal,  a  self-conscious  entirety  of 
thoughts — a  system  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  they  con- 
structed their  respective  systems  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Plato's 
was  the  Ideal :  he  spiritn^ized  oar  cognition.  Aristotle's  was  the  Real ; 
he  established  it  on  realities.  Plato  contemplated  the  world  with  the 
eyes  of  the  Greek  artist,  and  he  clothed  his  conceptions  in  the  vesture 
of  the  beautiful :  his  ideas  are  the  spiritual  forms,  according  to  which 
God,  like  an  artificer,  fashions  the  world  and  all  things.  Aristotle  stripped 
off  this  vesture:  he  sought  to  discover  the  notions  which  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  sensuous  impressions,  and  these  notions  are  only  objects  of 
Oiought.  He  examined  facts,  and  endeavored  to  subject  them  to  the  no- 
tion which  we  have  of  them.  But  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that 
Aristotle  was  an  Empiric,  according  to  whom  the  mind  is  a  mere  tabula 
rasa,  on  which  experience,  sensation,  and  reflection  impress  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  understanding  is  also  that  creative  activity  which 
conceives  principles  and  apprehends  them  in  phsenomena. 

Aristotle  is  an  unfathomable  intellect.  There  ia  nothing  too  great  or 
too  small  for  his  observation ;  nothing  which  his  understanding  could  not 
grasp.  He  not  only  mastered  all  the  sciences  of  his  day,  hut  he  carried 
them  farther ;  he  extended  them  in  detail,  he  fitted  the  parts  together, 
and  formed  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  In  phdosophy  we  observe  a 
two-fold  tendency,  which  is  seldom  united  in  the  same  person ;  a  tendency 
toward  the  Infinite  variety  of  individual  things,  to  the  inexhaustible  mass 
of  material ;  and  the  opposite  tendency  to  the  universal  thought,  which 
masters  this  variety  and  pervades  this  mass.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  these 
two  tendeneies  been  so  nearly  balanced,  and  seldom  have  they  so  mutu- 
ally co-operated  with  each  other  as  in  Aristotle,  In  this  union  consists 
his  astonishing  greatness.  Plato  is  more  ideal,  but  Aristotle  more  uni- 
versal. In  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  genius  of  the  artist,  of  the  poet,  is 
always  felt ;  hut  Aristotle  is  the  man  of  prose,  and  the  investigation  of 
bare  realities  is  his  province.     In  place  of  the  charm  of  plastic  art,  we 
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find  an  Aristotle  greater  power  of  observation,  and  more  acute  analysis 
and  inyestigation.  In  nearly  all  the  sciences  Aristotle  opened  new  paths. 
He  created  Logic,  and  laid  down  tie  laws  which  govern  our  conclu- 
sions. What  existed  before  his  time  was  no  more  than  unconnected  at- 
tempts. Kant  observes,  that  "  Logic,  since  the  IJme  of  Aristotle,  like 
pure  Geometry,  since  the  time  of  Euclid,  is  a  finished  science,  which  in 
all  essentials  has  received  neither  improvement  nor  alteration." 

With  profound  thought  he  investigated  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
plained its  development  in  his  wonderful  Psychology ;  he  was  thas  the 
first  to  create  a  science  of  Mind.  In  his  Ethics  he  considered  new  ques- 
tions, as,  for  example,  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  responsibility.  Plato 
planned  the  ideal  of  a  state,  yet,  with  all  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  he 
could  not  discover  the  means  of  adapting  his  ideal  to  real  life.  Aristotle 
examined  the  constitutions  and  positive  usages  of  existing  states  in  de- 
tail, and  vrith  his  mind  matured  by  this  practical  experience,  he  wrote  his 
"  Politic,"  in  which  work  he  examines  and  passes  judgment  on  existing 
pohtical  forms,  according  to  their  several  internal  characters. 

Lastly,  by  his  investigation  of  ultimate  principles,  which  is  comprised 
in  his  "  First  Philosophy,"  he  gave  to  metaphysics  its  proper  direction. 
Aristotle's  method  is  characterized  by  sound  criticism  ;  before  giving  hia 
own  vievps,  he  never  neglects  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  philosophy.  He  shows  wherein  they  are  defective,  and  at  the 
same  tune  states  how  far  they  are  true ;  and  thus  he  prepares  the  way 
for  his  own  theory.  This  peculiarity  makes  his  writings  an  authority  for 
the  history  of  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  this  science  also.  Aristotle  does  not  belong  to  the  national  mind  of 
Greece.  The  period  of  genuine  Greek  antiquity,  which  has  perpetuated 
itselfinthebeautifulcreationsof  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  sculpture  and 
architectnre,  was  already  past,  and  Aristotle  could  only  contemplate  it  at 
a  distance ;  be  reflects  upon  it  as  on  a  subject  foreign  to  hia  age.  The 
whole  direction  of  his  philosophy  is  rather  toward  that  which  belongs  to 
mankind  m  general,  and  to  the  rational,  than  to  that  which  is  peculiarly 
Greek.  This  character  of  universality  made  Aristotle's  works  intelligible 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  rendered  his  philosophy  susceptible  of  an 
intimate  union  with  J  iristian  theology.' 


The  mosl  tinponant  edlUons  of  the  cntir 

lions,  which  appEBted  in  1531  and  ISSfl,  are  nothing  but  reprints 
a.  Tte  edilloB  of  Caraotiug,  someljmea  called  AWm  minor,  Venice 

4.  ThB  ediHon  of  SyUmrginB,  Franltfint,  1(84-87, 11  vols.  4to.    Tl 
all  tlie  ptBYiouB  ones,  and  oyen  (be  orillca  of  (lie  proBenl  day  can 

5.  The  edlllon  of  leanc  Caaaulioo,  Lejden,  ISM,  B  toIs.  fiiL,  reprinl 

li»61ily,  and  now  wotthless.    The  same  may  be  said  of,  fi.  The  cdil 
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1019  and  1639,  3  vols.  (o[. ;  1939,  4  vols.  fbl.  Mui;h  more  Important  Is,  7.  The  Blpnnl 
odlilon  Inoi  completed),  by  BuMe,  1791-1800, 5  vols.  8vo.  U  coniaios  only  tbe  Orga- 
non,  and  tho  rlietorlcal  and  poetical  writings.  The  conliniuition  waa  provontod  liy  the 
conflagration  or  Mdecow,  in  wUicli  BulUe  lost  (he  malerlalg  which  he  had  collected. 
The  firat  volume,  which  eonlaina,  among  other  things,  a  most  copiOBB  ennmeratlon  of 

critical  remarks  contain  chieBy  (he  variations  of  older  BdicioRe.  Little  U  done  In  it  for 
eritlclam  itself  and  ciagesls.    8,  Thoeditionof  Bekkor,Berlin,1831-40,4Tols.4io.   The 

a  volnme  of  scholia,  edited  by  Brandts,  which  is  10  be  followed  by  another  volunio  of 
Bcholia  that  has  not  yet  appeared.  This  la  the  first  edition  (bunded  on  a  diligent,  though 
not  always  complete  compatleon  of  ancienl  KISS.  Iilbrmsthe  conunencement  of  B  new 
era  fBr  the  crlllBlam  of  the  icjl  of  Aristotle.  UnibrtniiMely,  there  is  still  no  notice  given 
of  the  MSS.  made  use  of,  and  of  the  conrse  in  consequence  pursued  by  the  editor,  whieli 
occasions  great  difficulty  in  making  a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  The  teit  of  BoMier's 
edition  has  heen  reprinted  at  Oilbrd,  In  II  vols.  8vo,  with  the  indices  of  Sylburg.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchiiitz,  Lelpiig,  1832, 18  toIs. 
Idmo,  bat  it  is  an  uncritical  one,  and  the  poiiulng  is  so  bad  as  to  destroy  the  sense.  The 
very  same  toil  has  been  repeated  under  the  title  of  a  new  edldon ;  "ArlsloleHs  Opera 
Omnia  ^[uiB  exstaat.  Cunt  Car^  Herm.  lyeiiy,'^Le1pzlg,  184T,^c.,  lvol.4to.  What  is  add- 
ed npon  the  order  of  Aristolle's  writings  shows  o  wont  of  all  sound  knowledge  of  the 

la  Germany  aller  Bekker's  edition.' 

lion,  by  Facins,  with  an  andytioal  commentary,  Franknirt,  ISBT,  4ia ;  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1843,  a  vols.  Svo;  best  edition  by  Waiti,  Loipiig,  1844-46,  3  vols.  8to.  Meli^hsiim, 
with  Eillical  text,  by  Brandts,  In  "Arutotelit  el  Tlieoplirttsli  Metaphytica,"  Ac.,  ed,  C.  A, 
B^ndis,  Berlin,  1833,  1  vol, ;  the  "  SdaUa  Graca  in  Ariatot.  Melaphjfsisa,"  hy  Erandis, 
BorliD,  1837,  form  tho  second  part  to  this  edlUon ;  with  a  Oermsn  translation,  and  copi- 
ous commentary  by  Schw^ler,  Tiiblngen,  1840-48,  3  vols.  8vo ;  with  critical  text  and 
conuneniary  by  BonitE,]lonu,  1843-49, 2  vols.  8to.  Of  the  MoflieroatiOE,  ArialateHawtpl 
BTD^uv  yaiijieiii,  by  S,  Stephens,  Paris,  1S97,  Evo  i  and  the  Mixx^uiA,  by  Van  Capelle, 
AoiBterdain,  ISIB.  Of  the  Physics,  Ajislstells  Pkysica,  by  Beliker,  Berlin,  1843 ;  He  Cte- 
ta,  by  Morelli,  Lyon,  iaS3{  and  by  Havenreuter,  Franklbtt,  1603.  Uapi  ftviirs^t  ~iu 
^00^,  Venice,  ISSO,  fbl. ;  by  Pectus,  Franhfbrt,  1601,  nith  the  books  De  C<elt)  and  oth- 
ers. Of  the  Mi:Uorolasiai,  by  Vlcomeratns,  Paris,  155B  i  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1838,  8vo ; 
by  Ideler,  with  Latin  i-erslon  and  a  learned  commentary,  Leipzig,  1834-3S;  S  vols.  8vo. 

or  the  Hiitoria  Anintalaim,  with  the  oomnxentary  of  Scaltger  and  translation  of  Mans- 
sac,  Tonlonse,  1619,  ibl. ;  by  Camus,  with  French  translation,  Paris,  1783,  S  vols.  4lo; 
by  Schneider,  Leipiig,  1811,4  V  -        -.         - 


tions  of  stales,  &c.,  the  fragments  by  Neumann,  Heidelberg,  1337,  ISmo.  Of  the  Ethics, 
i»*K!Bi«comacAeB,by  Wilkinson,  Osiord,  1715,4th  ed.,  1318,  8vo(  by  ZoU,  Heidelberg, 
1820,  S  vols.  Bvoi  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1883,  8vo;  by  CardweU,  Osford,  1838,  3  vols.  8vo, 
by  Michelet,  Berlin,  1838-39,3  vols.  Svo,  3d  ed.,  1348;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1845  i  Ellliat 
Bademia  {sine  EvAemi  IVaga  Etiaca),  by  FritiEChe,  Batisbon,  1891, 8vo.  Of  the  PoliUai, 
by  Sohneidet,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  180B,  a  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  IS3I,  8vo ;  by 
OeilUng,  Jena,  iSiA;  by  Stahr,  with  B  German  version,  Leipiig,  1837;  by  Barthelemy 
St.  Hilaite,  with  a  French  translation,  Paris,  1837.  Of  the  mMoric,  by  Victorius, 
Sasle,lfl49,fol.;  Oilbrd,  175»,  without  accents,  8vo ;  by  Beia,Lelpiag,1773,8vo;  with  a 

Of  the  PoetUit,  by  Kobonellus,  Florence,  1M3,  (bl. ;  by  Heinsius,  1910,  1611 ;  by  Tyr^ 
whin,  Qjlbrd,  1794, 4to  and  8vo;  by  G.  Hermann,  Leipilg,  1802,  Svo;  by  Graefenhan, 
Leipzig,  1831, 8vo  I  by  F.  Kltter,  Cologne.  1839;  and  by  Bekker.  with  the  Rhetoric,  Beis 
lin,lSJ3,Svo.    OflheZ)8jl*niron^j  Wumiionjius,  by  Beckmann,  GOtllngen,  ITSfl,  4to ; 
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II.  THBOPHEiETue  (Siit^pairros),'  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and 
the  successor  of  Aristotle  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  was  a  native  of  Ere- 
sus,  in  Lesbos,"  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato,  and 
afterward  under  Aristotle,"  He  became  the  favonte  pupU  of  Aristotle, 
who  IS  said  to  have  changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastoa  (or  the  Divine  speaker),  to  indicate  the  fluent  and  graceful  ad- 
dress of  his  pupa  ;*  but  the  stoiy  is  scarcely  credible.  It  is  much  more 
hkely  that  the  proper  name  itself,  which  occurs  elsewhere,'  suggested 
the  idea  of  connecting  it  with  the  eloquence  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished the  Eresian,  Aristotle  named  Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  wiil  beq.neathed  to  him  his  hbraiy 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings,  Theophrastns  was  a  wori:hy  sue 
cessor  of  his  great  master,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the  school. 
He  IB  said  to  have  had  two  thousand  diseipies,  and  among  them  such 
men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander.'  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  kings 
Philippus,  Casaander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  the  less  an  object  of  re- 
gard to  the  Athenian  people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  Agonis  ven- 
tured to  bring  an  impeachment  against  him  on  the  ground  of  impiety ;' 
for  he  was  not  onJy  acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  hare  fallen  a  victun 
W  his  calumny,  had  not  Theophrastns  generously  interfered  to  save  him. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens,  in  B.C. 
305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles,  Theophrastus  also  left  the  city 
until  Phdo,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought  Sopho- 
cles to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  law."  From  this  time 
Theophrastus  contmued  to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  farther  molesta- 
tion till  his  death.  He  died  m  B.C.  387,  after  having  presided  over  the 
Lyceum  about  thirty.five  years.  His  age  is  differently  stated.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  he  lived  eighty-five  years  ;■  according  U>  others, 
one  hundred  and  seven  years.  He  is  said  to  have  closed  his  life  with 
the  complaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of  human  existence  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was  beginning.  The  whole 
population  of  Athens  toolt  part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed 
his  library  to  Neieua  of  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus  exerted  himself  to  cany  out  the  philosophical  system  of 
Anstotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  contained  in  his  books  and 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  them.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  have  perished.  The  following 
are  alone  extant :  1.  Clwraclm-es  Cm«io\  x=j™n-Sp«),  in  thirty  chapters, 
contaimng  descriptions  of  vicious  or  ridiculous  characters.  Schneider, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Theophrastus,  has  been  led  to  form  the  opinion  that 
the  "Characters,"  as  we  now  have  them,  are  only  extracts  from  different 
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moral  works  published  by  tie  philosophers,  and  extracts,  too,  made  at 
different  times  and  by  difierent  persons.  This  opinioa,  however,  has 
found  many  opponents.  More  unanimity  prevails  among  critics  relative 
to  the  spuriousness  of  the  preface.  The  "  Characters"  stand  very  high 
as  a  classic  work,  on  account  of  the  purity  and  precision  of  the  style,  and 
the  exactness  and  fidelity  of  the  portraits.  Among  their  n 
tators,  La  Bruyere  stands  most  conspicuous.  3.  A  Treatise 
perception  and  its  objects  {Uepl  aiaS^afas  «ai  airrflTrrwi').  3.  A  fragment 
of  a  work  on  metaphysics  (tSp  turii  t&  ^jieiKi).  i.  On  the  History  of 
Plants  (Uepi  ipirTSy  laroplm),  in  nine  books,  with  a  fragment  of  a  tenth,  one 
of  the  earliest  works  on  Botany  that  have  come  down  to  us.  As  the 
philosopher  of  Stagira  is  the  father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastus  to  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  Botany.  Hzs  vegetable  physiology  contains 
some  very  just  arrangements:  he  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  plants.  5.  On  Ike  Causes  ofPianls  (Titpl  ipvrSiv  oiriiuv),  originally  in 
eight  books,  of  which  only  six  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  system  of 
botanicid  physiology.  6.  Of  Stones  (Ilfpl  AWtoc).  This  work  proves  that, 
after  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  mineralogy  retrograded.  We  have  also 
other  treatises  of  his  on  Odors.  Winds,  Prognostics  of  the  Weather,  &.C.  All 
these  fragments  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  Photius. 

Of  Uie  earlier  edilioiw  of  llie  entire  works  of  Theophraatua  »e  may  mention  IbB  Al- 
dtns,  Venice,  1408,  fol.;  liul  of  Boale,  IMI,  fol. ;  andtlmt  liy  D.HeJnaiua,  Leydeo,  1613, 
M.    Mnch  BuperiDr,  however,  to  Oie  older  ones  la  Ihat  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  181S-3I, 

which  the  critloaL  apparatus  came  into  Schneider's  handa,  and  hie  Own  ill  health,  com- 

edilione:  the  CAarmdMj,  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  i71S,Svoi  t)yFisclier,Coburg,)7fl3, 
6vo,  one  of  (be  best ;  by  Bmb,  Nnrcmbnrg,  1798. 8vo ;  liy  Scbnelder,  Jena,  nS9,  8rn ;  by 
Coraes, Paris,  1799,  8vo i  by  Aal,  Lelpiig,  18i6,  8™.  Ihe Bialom a/ Plimls,'\is BoAmae 
4  Slapel,  Amalerdam,  1644,  fill. ;  by  Staokhonao,0);fiir(l,1813,3  vo1s.8to:  andby  Wim- 

in.  Steaton  (SrfKiTaii'),'  of  Lampsacus,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  succeeded  Theophrastus  as 
head  of  the  school  in  B.C.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  eighteen  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Lycon.'  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  natural  science,  whence  he  obtained,  or,  as  it  appears  from  Cicero, 
himself  assumed  the  appellation  of  ^acSs  (Physiovs).  Cicero,  while 
speaking  highly  of  his  treats,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the  most  neces- 
sary part  of  his  philosophy,  that  which  has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.^  In  the  long  list  of 
his  works  given  by  Diogeoes,  several  of  the  tities  are  upon  subjects  of 
moral  philosoplq',  but  the  great  majority  brfong  to  the  department  of 
physical  science.  From  the  few  notices  of  his  tenets  which  we  find  in 
the  ancient  writers,  Straton  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic  system,  the 
specific  character  of  whieh,  however,  can  not  be  determined.     He  seems 

'  SmtK,Dict.  BiaST,s.v.      ^  Dioff.  Laeft.,v.,5e.      3  Acad-Qua,^t.,i-,Q;  Df  Fiji., v.,  3. 
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to  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  material  univeree,  and 
to  hare  held  that  ereiy  particle  of  matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  pow- 
er, liut  without  sensation  or  intelligence ;  and  that  life,  sensation,  and 
intellect  are  but  forms,  accidents,  and  affections  of  matter.  Some  mod- 
em writers  have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of  Spinoza,  while  oth- 
era  see  in  hia  system  an  anticipation  of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.  He 
has  been  charged  with  atheism  by  Cudworth,  Leibnitz,  Bayle,  and  other 
diatingoished  writers,  and  warmly  defended  by  Schloeaer,  in  his  Spicileg- 
ram  histarico-pMlosopMcam  Ae  Slratmie  Lampsateno,  &,e.,  Vitemberg,  1728, 
4to.  For  an  account  of  the  controversy  to  which  the  tenets  of  Straton 
have  given  rise  among  modem  scholars,  the  student  should  consult  Har- 
less,  in  his  edition  of  Fabricius.  Compare,  also,  Nauwercli,  De  Stratane 
Lampsacetio  Fhl.  Disquis.,  Berlin,  1836,  8to. 

The  heads  of  the  Peripatetic  school  who  followed  Theophrastus  and 
Straton,  namely,  Lycm,  Ariston  at  Ceos,  Critdaus,  &e.,  were  of  less  im- 
portance, and  seem  to  have  occupied  themselves  more  in  carrying  out 
some  separate  dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  At- 
tention was  especially  directed  to  a  popular  rhetorical  system  of  ethics. 
The  school  declined  in  splendor  and  influence ;  the  more  abstruse  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because  their  form  was  not  salBciently 
pleasing,  and  the  easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by  the 
difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expression  of  the  master  himself 
respecting  his  writings  might  have  been  repeated,  "that  they  had  been 
published,  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and  anthologies  arose,  and 
satisfied  the  superficial  wants  of  the  school,  while  the  worlts  of  Aristotle 
himself  were  thrust  into  the  background.  In  Rcme,  before  the  time  of 
Cicero,  we  find  only  slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only  came  there  with  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla,  as  we  have  said,  had  carried  off  from 


I.  Zeno  (Tiijywy),^  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  was 
a  native  of  Oitium,  in  Cypms.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  study  phi- 
losophy through  the  writings  of  the  Socratics,  which  his  father,  who  was 
a  merchant,  was  accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  he  went 
thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  thirty  years,  having  been,  while  pursuing  the  vocation  of  his 
father,  shipwrecked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pirieeus,"  Zeno  was  led 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. According  to  some  writers,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  ship- 
wreclt ;  according  to  others,  he  still  retained  a  large  fortune ;'  but,  which- 
ever of  these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  contentment  be- 
came proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of  his  virtues  shines  through  even  the 
ridicule  of  the  comic  poets.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said  to  have 
first  determinedhimto  live  rigorously  and  simpSy;  bat  his  desire  to  make 
himself  independent  of  ail  external  circumstances  chiefly  led  him  to 
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attach  himself  to  the  Cynic  Crates.  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Crat^ 
es,  he  Htniiied  under  Stilpo,  of  the  Megaric  school;  and  he  snbsequently 
received  instruction  from  the  two  other  contemporary  Megarics,  Diodo- 
rua  Cronus  and  Pliilo,  and  from  the  Academics  Xenocrates  and  Polemo. 
The  period  which  Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  liave  extended 
to  twenty  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  had  developed  his  peculiar 
philosophical  system,  he  opened  his  school  in  the  poich  {irTod,  sioa) 
adorned  with  the  paintings  of  PoJygnotus,  and  hence  denominated  rrroi 
*owiX?i  (Stoa  Pnecile),  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  a  place  where 
poets  met.'  From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  SroSKof,  or  o)  ix 
T^s  oToSi,  that  is,  Stoics,  or  men  of  the  porch.  They  were  previously 
styled  Zejiommts. 

Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  Pl«lemy.  Much  more  honorahle,  however,  was  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  which  the  Athenians  showed  toward  him,  stranger  as 
he  was ;  for  although  the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited  the  keys 
of  the  Acropolis  with  him,  as  the  most  trustworthy  man,'  may  be  a  later 
invention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  people,  by  which  a  golden  crown  and  a  public  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him,  because,  during  his  long  residence  in 
Athens,  by  his  doctrines,  and  his  life  spent  in  accordance  with  them,  he 
had  conducted  the  young  men  who  attached  themselves  to  him  along  the 
path  of  virtue  and  discretion.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  he  is 
said  to  have  dechned,  that  he  might  not  become  unfaithful  to  his  native 
land,  where,  in  return,  he  was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the 
year  either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to  have  presided  over 
his  school  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight.  He  was  still  alive,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  in  B.C.  S60. 
Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ;  but  the  writings  of  Chrysippus  and  the 
later  Stoics  seem  to  liave  obscured  those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm 
adherents  of  the  school  appear  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to  the  hooks  of 
its  founder.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.  His  successors  in  the  Stoic  school 
were  as  follows :  CUanlhes,  Chyiippua,  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Bah- 
ylon,  AtiHpaier  of  Tarsus,  Paiuetiaa  of  Rhodes,  and  Posidonius. 

Zeno's  doctrines  were  mainly  durected  to  the  moral  part  of  philosophy, 
and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  Cynics  than  his  followers.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  fact  of  his  disciples  separating  into  different  parties,  that 
his  system  was  either  not  completely  developed,  or  that  it  possessed  too 
little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers.  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  one  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  system  its  fuU  development,  and 
fixed  Its  doctrines ;  and  hence  the  saying,  "If  there  had  been  no  Chrysip. 
^  pus,  there  would  have  been  no  Stoa."  The  Stoics  made  three  divisions 
of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  calls  the  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical 
IhoyiKiv),  of  which,  however,  our  word  Logical  is  not  a  translation.  But 
other  Stoics  made  difi'erent  divisions.  The  triple  division  was  made  by 
~  '~Oiafr.L<:ert.,\ii.,S.        ""  '  "  ~m^  vii    6 
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Zeno  hiniBelf.  The  logical  part  of  the  Staioai  system  eomprehendcd  their 
metaphysics.  They  made  a  distinction  between  Iruth  (dji^m)  and  true 
(jUiseis) ;  truth  unfJied  body  {ir&nn,),  but  true  was  without  body,  and  was 
merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed  to  thiugs  an  absolute  existence  in 
themselves.  Their  system,  so  fat  as  we  can  leam  what  it  was,  was  ob- 
scure, and  they  were  certainly  not  well  agreed  among  themselves  on  their 
metaphysical  doctrineB.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhetoric,  and  giamraar. 
In  their  physical  doctrines  tliey  assumed  two  first  principles,  the  Active 
and  the  Passive.  The  Passive  was  oCirfa,  or  matter,  the  first  substance 
of  which  all  things  were  made ;  the  Active  was  God,  who  was  one, 
though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal  belief  in  a  Deity,  or  in 
many  deities,  they  considered  one  of  the  evidences  of  Gfod's  existence.' 
All  the  universe,  says  Seneca,  according  to  oar  Stoical  doctrines,  con- 
sists of  two  things,  cause  and  matter.  The  cause,  which  puts  matter  in 
motion,  is  conceived  as  pervadmg  it,  but  it  is  rational;  the  motions  pro- 
duced are  not  the  effect  of  chance,  and  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
visible  world  are  a  proof  of  design.  It  followed  from  their  general  doc- 
trines that  the  soul  (^x^)  is  corporeal,  for  they  defined  all  things  to  be 
body,  which  produce  any  thing  or  are  produced.  They  argued  thus :  noth- 
ing that  is  without  body  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  body  sympa- 
thize with  that  which  is  not  body,  but  only  body  with  body.  The  body 
and  the  soul  sympathize,  for  they  are  both  bodies.  Death  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  sonl  is  a  spirit  ImtSfia)  that  is  bom 
with  us ;  consequently  it  is  body,  and  it  continues  after  death ;  still,  it  is 
perishable ;  but  the  soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  anunals  are 
parts,  is  imperishable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul  there  were  differ- 
ent opinions :  Cleanthes  thought  that  all  souls  lasted  to  the  general  con- 
flagration I  Chrysippus  thought  that  the  souls  of  the  wise  only  lasted  so 

The  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most  attention  as 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans,  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  was  the  basis  of  their  ethical  system ;  but  by  this  it 
was  not  meant  that  a  man  shoald  follow  his  own  particular  nature ;  he 
must  make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  things. 
This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  and  it  follows  that  moral- 
ity is  connected  with  philosophy.  To  laiow  what  is  our  relation  to  the 
whole  of  things,  is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  is  virtue,  and  virtue  is  itseif  happiness.  Every  man 
having  within  himself  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  law  of 
nature,  has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a  divinity  to  himself. 
Wisdom  consists  in  distinguishing  good  from  evil.  Good  is  that  which 
produces  happiness  according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  being.  As  the 
order  of  the  world  consists  in  an  invariable  conformity  to  the  law  of  Me, 
so  the  happiness  of  man  is  that  course  of  life  which  flows  in  an  uninter- 
rupted current  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  Since  those  things  alone 
are  truly  good  which  are  becoming  and  virtuous,  -and  since  virtue,  which 
is  seated  in  the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happiness,  external  things 
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contribute  nothing  toward  happiness,  and  therefote  are  not  in  themseWes 
good.  Tlie  wise  man  will  only  value  riches,  honor,  beauty,  and  other 
external  enjoyments  as  means  and  instiuraents  of  virtue ;  for,  in  every 
condition,  he  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  na- 
ture. Pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.  The  wise 
man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture.  All  external  things  a 
different,  since  they  can  not  affect  the  happiness  of  m 
some  of  these  are  conducive,  others  unlavorable  to  the  life  which  is  ac- 
cording to  nature,  and,  as  such,  are  proper  objects  of  preference  or  re- 
jection, Trpaiyyuha  ^  i.iroirpoiryi'f'ni.  Every  virtue  being  a  conformity  to 
nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from  it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.' 
The  Stoics  advanced  many  extravagant  assertions  concerning  their 
wise  man.  For  example,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he  is  free  irom  faults ;  that  he  is  divine ;  that 
he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ; 
that  he  alone  is  noble,  great,  ingenuous;  that  he  alone  is  free;  that  he  is 
a  prophet,  a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  vauntings 
are  htunorously  ridiculed  by  Horace.  In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the 
true  notion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  they  did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  eidst,  hut 
that  they  framed  in  theit  imagination  an  image  of  perfection,  toward 
which  every  man  should  continually  aspire.  All  the  extravagant  things 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  refer- 
red to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happi- 
ne^.  Mid  the  consequent  indifference  of  all  external  circumstances.  It 
is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Stoics  that  their  wise  man  is  perfectly  fiee, 
and  can  do  whatever  be  pleases  wiUiout  restraint  or  compulsion ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  understood  this  freedom  to 
consist  merely  in  the  Hnperiority  of  virtue  to  all  external  circumstances ; 
for,  according  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Porch,  the  human  mind 
is  bound  by  the  indissoluble  chain  of  nature,  and  subject  to  the  eternal 
law  of  fate ;  and  all  human  actions  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
order,  by  which  all  beings  in  nature  are  irresistibly  impelled.' 

For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  doctrines  ef  the  Stoics,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  on  Zeno  by  Brandis,  in  Smith's  IHclionari/  of  Biog- 
Tapky,  and  to  the  works  of  Brueker  (Hui.  Cril.  FMlosoph.,  pt.  ii.,  hook  ii., 
ch.  ix.,  p.  893,  seqq.)  and  Ritter  (Hist.  PhUoa.,  vcQ.  iii.,  p.  449,  s.eqq.,  Eng. 
transl,). — It  remains  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  Cleanthcs  and  Chtj/sippai, 
reserving  Pttnuiius  and  Posidimms  for  the  Roman  period. 

n.  Cleantheb  (KAeiti'ejjs)'  was  *  native  of  Assos,  in  Troas,  and  born 
about  B.O.  300.  He  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four  drachmas 
of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  the  study  of  philteophy.  He 
first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faithihl 
disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself  and 
pay  Zeno  the  necessary  fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  ail  night  at 
drawing  water,  as  a  common  laborer,  in  the  public  gardens ;  but  as  he 
spent  the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  bad  no  visible  means 
1  EtyfeW,  Hisi.  PWiflj.,  Tol.  I.,  p.  348.        =  Ii.  ill.,  p,  M7.       '  Smiih,  Diet.  Biegr.,  s.  o. 
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of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areopagus  to  give  an  account 
of  his  manner  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  deligiited  by  the  evidence 
ot  mdustry  which  ho  produced,  that  they  voted  him  ten  minai  though 
Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  them.  He  was  naturaUy  Jlow  but 
his  iron  industry  overcame  all  difficnlties ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Zeno 
Cleanthea  succeeded  him  in  his  school.  He  died  about  B  0  320  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  of  voluntaiy  starvation.  His  physician  had  recommended 
hmi  to  abstain  from  food  two  days,  in  order  to  cure  an  ulcer  in  his  mouth, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  said  that,  having  now  advanced  so 
fer  on  the  road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trouble  over  again 
He,  therefore,  stili  refused  all  nourishment,  and  died,  as  we  have  said  of 


The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Cleanthes  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  present  the  usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects :  ^p!  ftpwB,.,  «pi  ^0,^5,  ,Epi  ^^^^  jjc,  A  hymn  of  his  to  Jove  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments.  It  was  edited  by 
Stnrz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merzdorf,  Lips,,  1835. 

The  doctrines  of  Cleanthes  were  almost  exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There 
was  a  alight  variation  between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoical 
Tjew  respectmg  the  immortahty  of  the  soul.  Cleanthes  taught  that  all 
sods  are  immortal,  but  that  the  intensity  of  existence  alter  death  would 
rary  accordmg  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  particular  soul,  thereby 
leaving  to  the  wicked  some  apprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas 
Chrysippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise  and  good  were  to 
survive  death.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle  of  the  Stoics, 
"to  hve  in  unison  with  nature,"  it  is  said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the 
vagae  direction,  6ii«\^«u^4yo„  i^v,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  T?  ^im.  By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature  which  we  are  to  follow 
the  particular  nature  of  man  as  well  as  universal  nature.'  ' 

III.  Cheysippus  (XpiiffBTiroj)  was  bom  at  Soli,  in  Cilieia,  B.C.  280. 
When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  academic  skep- 
ticism,  he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle 
that  knowledge  is  attainable,  and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first 
who  based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it  was 
said,  as  we  have  aheady  stated,  that  if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  been.'  He  died  in  B.C.  207,  aged  seventy-three. 
Chrysippus  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  his  industry  was 
so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  five  hundred 
lines  a  day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  seven  hundred  and  five  works. 
Though  none  of  them  are  ejctant,  yet  numerous  fragments  remain,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Baguet,  "Be  Chrysippi  Vila  ei  Mdigmin,"  Lou- 
vaine,  18SS,  4to.  His  erudition  was  profound,  and  he  appears  to  have 
overiooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics  and  natural  phUos- 
ophy,  which  were  neglected  by  the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonius. 
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I.  The  leading  characteristic  of  this  sclioal  was  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  every  system  of  opinions  adopted  by  other  sects,  and  to  hold  no 
other  settled  opinion  save  that  every  thing  is  uncertain. 

II.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  opinions  of  this  sect  and  those  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  many  of  the  real  followers  of  the  former  chose  to 
screen  themselves  irom  odium  by  adopting  the  name  of  Academics,  The 
founder  of  the  skeptical  school  was  Pyrrho,  whence  it  has  also  been  called 
the  Pyrrhonic. 

III.  PvEHHo  {Uipliw)  was  a  native  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed  at  first  the  profession  of 
a  painter.'  He  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the 
writings  of  Democritus,"  to  have  atWnded  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  dis- 
ciple  of  Stilpon,  tohave  attachedhunself  closely  to  Anasarchus,  and  with 
him  to  have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstances.  His  disciple  Timon 
extolled  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indilierence  to  pleasure  or  pain,' 
It  is  said,  moreover,  that  his  fellow-citizens,  through  their  admiration 
of  him,  made  him  their  high-priest,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  after 
hia  death,'  The  Athenians  also,  as  we  are  told,  conferred  upon  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  These  accounts,  however,  are  to  he  received  with 
great  caution,  since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  half-insane  man,  such  as 
hia  biographer  Antigonua  of  Carystus  depicts  him,  would  ever  have  been 
invested  with  the  high-priesthood,  or  made  an  Athenian  citizen.  We 
know  little  respecting  the  principles  of  his  skeptical  philosophy.  He  as- 
serted that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainable,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  It  is  related* 
of  this  philosopher  that  he  acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  his 
skepticism  to  such  a  ridiculous  extreme,  that  hia  friends  were  obliged  to 
accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he  might  not  be  run  over  by  ve- 
hicles, or  fall  down  precipices.  Pyrrho  wrote  nothing  except  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  so  royal  a 
manner,  that  the  statements  respecting  the  poverty  of  the  philosopher's 
mode  of  life  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  it.  His  philosophical  system 
was  first  reduced  to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the  age 
of  ninety  years,  bot  we  have  no  mention  ofthe  year  either  of  his  birth  or 
his  death. 

rv.  TiMos  (Tf^p)'  was  a  native  of  Pblius,  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  279,'  and  onward.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  he  belongs  to  the  succeeding  or  Alexandrme  period  of  lit- 
erature ;  but,  from  his  pecoliar  connection  with  the  establislunent  of  the 
Pyrrhonic  school,  we  prefer  considering  bun  here.  He  first  studied  phi- 
liBophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  returned  home  and  married. 
'  Dag.  Laert.,  Ix.,  61,  seq^.  »  Id.,  U.,  69.  =  li.,  ii,,  65,  iiqq. 
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He  next  went  to  Ehs  with  his  wife,  and  lieard  Pyirlion,  whose  tenets  lie 
adopted.  Driven  ftom  Elis  by  straitened  circumstances,  he  spent  some 
lime  on  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon,  as  a 
Sophist,  with  such  success  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  removed 
to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  residence  at  Thebes.    He  died  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety.' 

Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  powerful  and 
active  mind,  and  with  that  quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  wliieli 
betrays  its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  distrust  both  of  men  and 
truths,  so  as  to  make  bim  a  siceptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every 
thing.  He  wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric  compositions  called  Siili  (alXXoi), 
a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly  describes 
metrical  compositions  of  a  character  at  once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The 
invention  of  this  species  of  poetry  isascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Colophon. 
The  sun  of  Timon  were  in  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  two  were  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  author  and  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  ques- 
tions, to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  subject  was  a  sar- 
castic account  of  the  tenets  of  all  philosophers,  living  and  dead — an  un- 
bounded field  for  skepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter  verse, 
and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
as  well  as  from  the  few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable  productions  of  their  kind. 
The  fragments  are  collected  by  Wdlke,  De  Gracomm  Sillis,  Warsaw, 
1830 ;  and  by  Paul,  DissertaHo  de  Sillis,  Beriin,  183!. 


I.  The  Epicurean  school,  so  called  from  its  founder  Epiearas,  was  prop- 
erly a  branch  of  the  Eleatic.  In  strictness,  it  belongs,  like  the  preceding, 
to  the  Fiilh  or  Alejcandrine  period ;  but  it  may  be  more  conveniently  con- 
sidered in  the  present  place, 

II.  Epicueus  CZrUatttpos)'  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and 
was  born  B.C.  343,  in  the  island  Of  Samos.  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  cleruchi ;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of 
Gargettus,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  Gargettian.'  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  came  to  Athens,  having  spent  the  previous  pait  of  his  life 
in  Samos  and  Teos,  We  are  told  that  he  bad  begun  to  study  philosophy 
when  only  fourteen,  having  been  incited  thereto  by  a  desire  which  the 
teachers  to  whom  he  liad  applied  had  failed  to  satisfy  of  understanding 
Hestod's  description  of  Chaos;  and  that  he  began  with  the  wntings  of 
Democritus,  In  Samos,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  ret  eived  If'ssons  trom 
Pamphilus,  a  follower  of  Plato.  At  the  tinie  when  Epicurus  arrived  in 
.Athens,  Xenocrates  was  teaching  in  the  Academy,  and  Theophrastus  in 
the  Lyceum ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  fail  to  a\  aii  himsell 
of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which  were  thus  within  his  reach 
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Indeed,  it  ia  actually  stated  by  Demetrius  Magnes  that  Epieunis  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenocratea.  After  a  short  atay  at  Athens,  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Lamian  war,  lie  went  to  Colophon,  and  subsequently  resided  at 
Mytilene  and  Lanipsacns,  in  which  places  he  was  engaged  for  five  years 
ill  teaching  philosophy,  namely,  one  year  in  Mytilene  and  four  years  in 
Lampsaeua.  In  B.C.  306,  when  he  had  attained  tlie  age  of  thirty-five, 
he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he  purchaaed  for  eighty  minie  a  garden 
— the  famous  «Smi  'Lmxiiipoa — in  which  he  established  his  phQosophical 
school.  Hero  ha  spent  the  remainder  of  hie  life,  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous friends  and  pupils,  and  by  his  three  brothers,  Heooles,  Oharidemus, 
and  Aristobnlus,  who  likewise  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate,  and  cheerful ;  and  the 
aspersions  of  comic  poets  and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 
his  doctrines,  and  who  describe  him  as  a  person  devoted  to  sensaal  pleas- 
ates,  do  not  seem  entitled  to  the  least  credit.  He  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  died  in  B,  C,  S70,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with  truly  philosophic  patience  and 
courage,' 

Epicurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers.  Diogenes  Laettias,  who  calls  him  TroKirypcupSTarrot,'' 
states  that  he  wrote  about  300  volumes  {KiXiySpai).  His  works,  however, 
are  said  to  have  been  full  of  repetitions  and  quotations  of  authorities.  A 
list  of  the  best  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes,  among  which  we  may 
particularly  mention  the  one  On  Nature  {Utpi  iltrtas),  in  thirty-seven 
books.  Of  his  epistles,  fom:  are  preserved  in  Diogenes.  The  first  is  very 
brief,  and  was  addressed  by  Epicurus,  just  before  his  death,  to  Idomen- 
ens.  The  three  others  are  of  far  greater  importance ;  the  first  of  them  is 
addressed  to  one  Herodotus,  and  contains  an  outline  of  what  were  termed 
Catumki,  and  of  the  Physics  also ;  the  second,  addressed  to  Pythocles, 
contains  his  theory  ahout  meteors ;  and  the  third,  which  is  addressed  to 
Menfflceus,  gives  a  concise  view  of  his  EthUs ;  so  that  these  three  epis- 
tles, the  genuineness  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  furnish  us  with 
an  outline  of  his  whole  philosophical  system.  They  were  edited  separ- 
ately by  Niimberger,  in  his  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertios, 
Niimberg,  1791, 8vo.  The  letters  to  Herodotna  and  Pythocles  were  edit- 
ed by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo,  These  letters,  together  with  the 
E.ipuu  BiSJoi,  that  ia,  forty-four  propositions  containing  the  substance  of 
the  ethical  philosophy  of  Epicmros,  which  are  likewise  preserved  in  Di- 
ogenes, must  be  our  principal  guides  in  examining  and  jadguig  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy.  All  the  other  works  of  Epicurus  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  number  of  fragments.  Some  parts 
of  the  work  IIspl  Wirew!,  especially  of  the  second  and  eleventh  books, 
which  treat  of  the  *re»Xa,  have  been  found  among  the  rolls  at  Hereula- 
neum,  and  are  published  in  Coraini's  Vdumin.  HeTcalim.,  vol.  ii.,  Naples, 
1809,  from  which  they  were  reprinted  separately  by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1818, 
8vo.  Some  fragments  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  same  work  have  been  ed- 
ited  by  Kreyaaig,  in  his  Commtnt.  de  Salhist.  Mstor.  Fntgm.,  p.  337,  seqq. 
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If  've  may  jadge  of  the  style  of  Epiourua  from  these  few  remains,  it  mnst 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  clear  and  animated,  though  it  ie  not  distin- 
guished for  any  other  peculiar  merits. 

Epicurus  divided  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  into  three  parts,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  respectively  of  Canoaics,  Physics,  and  SlJiice.' 
The  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the  third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge, 
of  ethics  directly  or  immediately,  of  canonics  and  physics  indirectly  or 
mediately  through  ethics,  was,  according  to  Epicurus,  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  man.  Catumics,  which  formed  a  subject  altogether  intro- 
ductory both  to  physics  and  ethics,  treated  of  the  means  by  which  knowl- 
edge, both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of  the  conditions  or 
(as  they  were  called  by  Epicurus)  criteria  of  truth.  These  conditions  or 
criteria  were,  according  to  him,  sensations  (nir^ffEis),  ideas,  or  imagina- 
tions {vpoM^iis),  and  affections  (inWij).  From  these  three  sorts  of  con- 
sciousness we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus  then  called  conon- 
ica,  viewed  in  relation  to  physios  and  ethics,  is,  when  viewed  absolutely 
or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epicurus  seems  to  have  explained  rightly  the 
dependence  of  ideas  upon  sensations ;'  but,  in  accounting  for  sensations, 
he,  lite  Democritus,  left  the  path  of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced 
the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  emanations  from  bodies. 

In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy  he  followed  the  atomistic  doc- 
trines of  Democritus,  though  priding  himself  on  being  independent  of  all 
his  predecessors.  His  views  are  well  known  Irom  Lncretius's  poem,  Be 
Renan  Nalara.  According  to  Epicurus,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leu- 
cippns  before  him,  the  universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space, 
or  vacuum,  in  which  matter  exists  and  moves ;  and  all  matter,  of  every 
kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain  indivisible  particles,  called,  from 
this  circumstance,  atoms,  which  are  eternal  in  their  nature.  These 
atoms  moving,  accordii^  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  downward,  and 
also  obUquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form  the  diiTerent  bodies  which  are 
found  in  Uie  world,  and  which  diflfer  in  kind  and  shape  according  as  the 
atoms  are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  another.  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  according  to  Epicurus, 
through  sISbjXb,  that  is,  images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  them, 
and  pass  through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a  theory,  however,  is 
clearly  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a  mere  momentary  impres- 
sion upon  our  senses  or  feelings  is  substituted  for  it.  But  the  deficiencies 
of  his  system  are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  gods,  like  every  thing  else 
consisted  of  atoms,  and  our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  Hie  rfSaAo, 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our  minds.  They  were  and 
always  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the  world ;  and,  as 
thegovemmentof  the  world  would  interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  con- 
ceived them  as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man.' 

His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Cyrenaics,  that 
pleasure  constitutes  the  highest  happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the 

'  Painy  CydoT.,  Is.,  p.  «a  ■'  Diug.  LanH.,  s.,  .M.  '  Smilh,  1.  c. 
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end  of  all  human  exertions.  Epicurus,  however,  developed  and  ennobled 
this  theory  in  a  manner  which  constitutes  the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy, 
?nd  ivhich  gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both  in  antiquity 
and  in  raodein  times.  Pleasure  with  him  was  not  a  mere  momentary 
and  transitory  sensation,  but  he  conceived  it  as  Bomething  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental  enjoyments,  that  is,  in 
irrapaila  and  laioyia,  or  freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  inftuences  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our  happiness,  which  is  the 
result  of  it.  The  sammam  honiim,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this 
peace  of  mind ;  and  this  was  based  upon  ^piitiiris,  which  he  described  as 
the  beginning  of  every  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  which 
he  hunself,  therefore,  occasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good  itself.' 

The  number  of  pupils  of  Epicurus  was  very  great ;  but  his  philosophy 
received  no  farther  development  at  their  hands,  except,  perhaps,  that  in 
subsequent  times  his  lofty  notion  of  pleasure  and  happiness  was  re- 
duced to  that  of  material  and  sensual  pleasure.  His  immediate  disciples 
adopted  and  followed  his  doctrines  with  the  most  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness. They  were  attached  and  devoted  to  their  master  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Their 
esteem,  love,  and  veneration  for  liim  almost  bordered  upon  worship. 
They  are  said  to  have  committed  his  worlts  to  memory.  They  had  his 
portrait  engraved  upon  rings  and  drinMng  vessels,  and  celebrated  his 
birth-day  every  year.  Athens  honored  him  with  bronze  statues.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  his  pupils  and  friends, 
whose  number,  says  Diogenes,  exceeded  that  of  the  population  of  whole 
towns,  there  is  no  philosopher  in  anliqaity  who  has  been  so  violently  at- 
tacked, and  whose  ethical  doctrines  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  as 
Epicurus.  The  cause  of  this  was  partly  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
philosophy,  of  whichCicero,forexaraple,  is  guilty  to  a  very  great  extent; 
and  partly,  also,  the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicureans, 
and  wlio,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  his  ethical  theory 
was  made  thehandmaidof  a  sensual  and  debauched  life,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  At  Rome,  and  during  the  time 
of  Roman  ascendency  in  the  ancient  world,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
never  took  any  firm  root ;  and  it  is  then  and  there  that,  owing  to  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  we  meet  with  tlie  bitterest 
antagonists  of  Epicurus." 

III.  Metbodorus  (MifrpiSSaFfwi)  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicurus.  He  was  a  native,  according  to  some  accounts,'  of 
Lampsacus,  according  to  others,  of  Athens,  and  lived  with  Epicurus  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship,  never  having  left  him  from  the  time  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  him,  except  for  six  months  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  home.  He  died  in  B.C.  277,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  seven  years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointed 
him  his  successor  had  he  survived  him.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  named 
Epicurus,  and  a  daughter,  for  whom  Epicurus  the  elder  provided  by  will 
out  of  the  property  which  he  left  behind  him.    The  philosophy  of  Metro- 
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doni3  appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  Perfect  happiness  he  made,  according  to  Cicero's  account,  to 
eonsist  in  having  a  weli-constituted  body,  and  knowing  that  it  would  al- 
ways remain  so.  Diogenes  Laertius  enumerates  several  of  his  works, 
and  Athenffiua  maltes  mention  of  his  letters.  No  remains  of  his  writings 
have  come  down  to  us,' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— cof 


I.  We  have  already  made  incidental  mention  of  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matical and  astionotnical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  in  our  accounts 
of  some  of  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Mathematics,  however, 
were  not  cultivated  as  a  distinct  and  regular  science  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alexandrean  school.  Previously  to  this  period  a  few  individ- 
uals merely  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  pursuit  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge^  of  whom  we  wdl  now  give  a  brief  notice. 

II,  The  names,  when  arranged  in  chronological  order,  are,  Hippoeratef, 
of  Chios ;  Theadorus,  of  Gyrene  ;  Meton,  of  Athens  ;  Ardrytas,  of  Taren- 
ttim ;  and  Eadoxui,  of  Cnidus. 

I.  HiPPoottiiEs  ('ImroKpiiTijs),  the  namesake  of  the  celebrated  physician, 
was  a  native  of  Chios,  and  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  lived  about 
B.C.  460.  He  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  a  mathematician,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  reduced  geometry  to  a  regular  system.  He 
seems  to  have  been  also  engaged  in  researches  respecting  the  square  of 
the  circle;  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  accurately  of  his  mathemat- 
ical merits.  Aristotle  states  thdt  in  every  other  respect  he  was  a  man 
not  above  mediocrity 

3.  Theodokds  (©eilSapoi),  of  Cyrene,  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
of  the  age  of  Pencles  According  to  Proclus,  he  was  a  little  yoanger 
than  Anaxagoras,"  and  was  emment  as  a  mathematician.  Appuleius'  and 
Diogenes  Laertius'  both  state  that  Plato  went  to  Cyrene  to  study  geom- 
etry under  a  Theodoras  of  that  place,  the  same  probably  with  the  one 
whom  we  are  here  considering. 

3.  Mkton  {Mftoji')  was  an  astronomer  of  Athens,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Euctemon,  introduced  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
justed the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  he  had  observed  that  235 
Ulnar  months  correspond  very  neatly  to  nineteen  solar  years.'  The  com- 
mencement of  this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  433.  We  have  no  details 
of  Melon's  hfe,  with  the  exception  that  he  fe^ned  insanity  to  avoid  saU- 
ing  for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  had 
an  evil  presentiment.' 

I  Smifft.i.c.        ■'PnclmEucM.Elem.,\.  '  DeDiigin.Fliil..lH).i.,prai<cMI. 
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4.  Archvtas  ('Apx'*'"'").'  of  Tarentum,  i 
pliilosopher,  mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about 
B.C.  400  and  onward,  so  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  whose 
Lfe,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by  his  influence 
with  the  tyrant  Dionysina."  like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace^  calls  him  "maris  si  terns  nu- 
taeroqiie  carentis  arsna  Msnsorem."  He  solved  the  problem  of  the  doub- 
ling of  the  cube,'  and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry.  He 
was  the  first,  also,  who  applied  the  principies  of  mathematics  to  me- 
chanics. To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical 
mechanician,  and  constructed  varioas  machuies  and  automatons,  among 
which  his  wooden  flying  dove,  in  particular,  was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.' 
He  also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical  science,  and  even 
to  metaphysical  philosophy.  The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed 
to  Arch)1as  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness  of  many  of  them  is 
greatly  dotibted.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  Stobteus.  They  have  been 
published  in  part  by  Gale,  Opusc.  MythoL,  Cambridge,  1671 ;  Amst,,  1688 ; 
and  more  fully  hy  Oreili,  Opjisc.  Sentent.  el  Moral.,  vol.  il.,  p.  234,  seqg. 

5.  Ernoina  (EBBoJot)/  of  Cnidua,  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
an  astronomer,  geometer,  physician,  and  legislator.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
capacity,  however,  that  his  fame  has  descended  to  our  day,  and  he  has 
more  of  It  than  can  be  justified  by  any  account  of  his  astronomical  sci- 
ence now  in  existence.  As  the  probable  introducer  of  the  sphere  into 
Greece,  and  perhaps  the  corrector,  upon  Egyptian  information,  of  tbe 
length  of  the  year,  he  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation.  Accordmg  to  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,'  Eudoxus  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (he 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Archytas  in  geometo'),  and  heard  Plato  for  some 
months,  straggling  at  the  same  tune  with  poverty.  Being  dismissed  by 
Plato,  but  for  wliat  reason  is  not  stated,  his  friends  raised  some  money, 
and  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Nectanabis, 
who,  in  his  turn,  recommended  him  to  the  priests.  With  them  he  re- 
mained sixteen  months,  with  his  chin  and  eyebrows  shaved.  After  a 
time  he  came  back  to  Athens,  with  a  band  of  pupils,  having  in  the  mean 
tinie  taught  philosophy  in  Cyaious,  on  the  Propontis.  The  fragmentary 
notices  of  Eudosus  are  numerous.  Strabo  mentions  him  frequently,  and 
states  that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in  his 
time,  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  star  Canopus ;°  so 
that  Eudoxus,  before  returning  to  Athens,  must  have  spent  some  time 
also  in  his  native  place.  Strabo,  moreover,  informs  us  that  he  remained 
in  Egypt  thirteen  years  (differing  in  this  from  Diogenes),  and  attributes 
to  him  the  introdnetion  of  the  odd  quarter  of  a  day  into  the  value  of  the 
year.  Seneca  states  that  he  first  brought  the  motions  of  the  planets  (a 
theory  on  this  subject)  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  Aristotle'  says  tJiat  he 
made  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  According 
to  Archimedes,  he  made  the  diameter  of  the  sun  nine  times  as  great  as 

'  SmUi,  Diet.  Biiigr.,  s,  V,  '  Diag.  Laen^viiW^i, 'eqq.  ^  Od.,l.,S8,l. 
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that  of  the  moon.    Vitrnyius  attributes  to  him  the  inyention  of  a  solar 
dial. 

But  aU  we  positively  know  of  Eudoxus  is  from  the  poem  of  Aratus, 
and  the  conunentary  of  Hipparchus  upon  it.  From  this  commentaiy  ive 
learn  that  Aratus  was  not  himself  an  observer,  but  was  merely  tlie  versi- 
fier of  the  taii;itif iia  of  Eudoxus,  of  which  Hipparchus  has  preserved  frag- 
ments for  comparison  with  the  version  of  Aratus.  Tlie  result  is,  that 
though  there  were  by  no  means  so  many  or  so  great  errors  in  Eudoxus 
as  in  Aratus,  yet  the  opinion  which  must  be  formed  of  the  work  of  the 
former,  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  rudest  state  of  the  science  by  an  ob- 
server who  was  not  very  competent  even  to  the  task  of  looking  at  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  Delambre'  has  given  a  full  account  of 
the  comparison  made  by  Hipparchus  of  Aratus  with  Eudoxus,  and  of  both 
with  his  own  observations.  He  can  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  Eu- 
doxus knew  any  thing  of  geometry  (though  it  is  on  record  that  he  wrote 
geometrical  works),  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Proclus,  Cicero,  Ptolemy, 
Sextus  Empiricus  (who  places  him  with  Hipparchus),  and  others.  Eu- 
doxus, as  cited  by  Hipparchus,  neither  talks  like  a  geometer,  nor  like  a 
person  who  had  seen  the  heavens  he  describes :  a  bad  globe,  eonstmcted 
some  centuries  before  his  time  in  Eg  jpt,  might,  for  any  tbing  that  appears, 
have  been  his  sole  authority.  But  supposing,  which  is  likely  enough,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  any  globe  at  all  into  Greece,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  reputation  should  have  been  magnified.  Eu- 
doxus is  said  to  have  written  several  works,  but  none  of  them  have  come 


I,  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of  medicine  are  extremely  ob- 
scure. Among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the 
priests,  and  the  whole  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  prevention  of 
contagion  by  isolation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  administration  of  a  few 
nncerSaln  remedies.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herod- 
odotus,  must  have  made  some  little  ptogresa ;  cathartics  and  emetics 
were  well  known  to  them,  and  much  used ;  and  such  was  the  subdivision 
of  labor,  that  there  were  physicians  for  eveiy  separate  complaint :  some 
for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the  teeth,  others  for  the  ab- 
dominal parts,  and  others  foi  diseases  which  did  not  manifest  themselves 
by  any  outward,  visible  symptoms.'  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Greeks  possessed  more  skill  than  the  Egyp- 
tians.' The  Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  Irom  Egypt,  whence,  according  to  one  account, 
the  centaur  Chiron,  who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  some  of  their  le- 
gends, is  said  to  have  introduced  it  among  them. 

II.  ^8cni.«piu3  {'AaK\TpriSs),  the  pupil  of  Chiron,'  so  much  improved 
the  heahng  art  that  he  was  deified ;  and  his  sons,  Miohaon  and  Poda- 
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LiBius,'  accompanied  the  Grecian  anny  to  the  aiege  of  Troy.  From  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  it  would  appear  that  their  practice 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 
and  incEuitations  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means  which  they 
employed.  The  descendants  of  jEsculapins,  aa  they  called  themselTes, 
but,  in  reality,  an  order  or  caste  of  priests,  under  the  name  of  Aacl^ada 
('AirKXijxiiiEoi),  were  for  many  years  the  chief  practitioners  of  medicine, 
and  the  taiowledge  of  the  heahng  art  was  thus,  for  a  long  period,  inti- 
mately connected  with  religion.  This  knowledge,  in  fitot,  was  regarded 
Bs  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  Anclepiiid/x. 

III.  In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  medicine,  with  other 
sciences,  began  to  be  more  philosophioally  studied  in  Greece,  and  among 
the  first  of  those  who  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  body  may  be  ranked  Pjlhago- 
ras.  Democritus  and  Heraclitus  appear  also  to  have  added  considerably 
both  to  anatomy  and  to  practical  medicine,  and  their  contemporaiy  He- 
rodicus  first  introduced  the  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  which  after- 
ward formed  so  large  a  part  of  medical  treatment.  But  the  most  remark- 
able man  in  the  history  of  Grecian  medicine  was  Hippocrates." 

IV.  HippooHiTBs  {'IiHTOK/niTTii)'  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about 
B.C.  460.  He  belonged  to  the  caste  or  order  of  the  Asclepiadie,  andwas 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a  physician.  He  was  instructed  in 
medical  science  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  pupil  in  rhetoric  of  Gorgiaj  of  Leontmi.  He  wrote,  taught, 
and  practiced  his  profession  at  home ;  travelled  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Greece ;  and  died  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  about  B.C.  367,  at 
the  age  of  103.  He  had  two  sons,  Thessalus  and  Diacon,  and  a  son-in- 
law,  Polybus,  all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of  some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippo- 
cratic  collection.  These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates ;  bat  to  these  later  writers  have  added  a 
large  collection  of  stories,  many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thus 
he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burning  fires  through- 
out the  city,  by  suspending  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  an- 
tidote, the  composition  of  which  is  preserved  by  Joannes  Actuarius.  It 
is  also  related  that  Artaserxes  Longunanos,  king  of  Persia,  mvited  Hip- 
pocrates to  come  to  his  assistance  during  a  time  of  pestilence,  bat  that 
Hippocrates  refused  his  request  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  enemy  of 
his  country. 

The  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  composed  by  several  different  persons,  and  are  of  very 
different  merit.  They  are  more  than  sisty  in  number,  but  of  these  only 
a  few  are  certainly  genuine.  These  few  are  as  follows :  1.  npayFOHmiiii', 
Praaotioaes  or  PTi^nostkm.  2.'A<popt<rfMl,AFhm-isna.  3, 'Eiri5»pf»i' BiflAio, 
De  MorMt  Papalaribus  (or  Epidemitmin).     i.  Tltft  iiofriji  'Oi4ui>,  T)e  Rati- 
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inw  victus  in  Morbis  Acutis,  or  De  Diata  Aculonim.  6.  Hepl  'Aipay,  'rSiWit!' 
TrfrnM-,  De  Aire,  Aguia,  el  Locis.  6.  ne^!  -ray  iv  k^^K^  -rpwiid-r^y,  De  Co/ 
itie  Vjiineribut.  Some  of  tho  other  works  were  perhaps  written  fay  Hip- 
poerafes,  but  the  great  majority  were  composed  by  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, many  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  work  by 
which  Hippocrates  ia  most  popularly  known  is  the  one  termed  'A^opiff/ioJ, 
or  Apkorismj,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  production  of  his  old 
age.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  his  other  works,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  other  sentences  taken  from  later  authors. 

Hippocrates  ia  mentioned  or  referred  to  hy  no  less  than  ten  persons 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrean  school,  and  among  them  by 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drean  library,  the  different  treatises  which  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates 
were  diligently  sought  for  and  formed  into  a  single  coUeotion ;  and  about 
this  tune  commences  the  series  of  commentators,  which  has  continued 
through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  person  who  is  known  fo  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works 
of  the  Hippocratic  collection  is  HeropWlus,  who  Uved  at  Alexandrea  un- 
der the  first  Ptolemy.  The  most  ancient  commentary  stiU  in  existence 
is  that  on  the  treatise  "De  Artictilis,"  by  Apollonius  Citiensis.  By  far 
the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  &r  the  most  valuable 
commentaries  that  remain,  are  those  of  Galen,  who  wrote  several  works 
in  illustration  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  besides  those  which  we  now 
possess.  The  other  ancient  commentaries  that  remain  are  those  of  Pal- 
iadma,  Joannes  Aiexandrinus,  Stephanus  Atheniensis,  Meletius,  Theophi- 
lus  Protospatharius,  and  Damascius ;  besides  a  spurious  work  attributed 
to  Oribasiua,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  and  difficult  words  by  Erotianus,  and 
some  Arabic  commentaries  that  have  never  been  published.  The  writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Latm  physicians,  and  most  of  them  also  were  translated  into  Arabic. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  they  were  not  so  much  studied  as  those  of 
some  other  authors,  whose  worlis  are  of  a  more  practical  character,  and 
better  fitted  for  being  made  a  class-book  and  manual  of  instruction.  In 
more  modem  tunes,  on  the  contrary,  the  works  of  the  Hippocratie  coUee- 
tion  have  been  valued  more  according  to  their  real  worth,  whde  many  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  fallen  into  complete 
neglect.' 

Hippocrates  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into  two  principal  classes ; 
the  one  comprehending  the  influence  of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situa- 
tion, &e,,  and  the  other  consisting  of  more  personal  and  private  caoses, 
such  as  result  from  the  particular  kind  and  amount  of  food  and  exercise 
in  which  each  separate  individaai  indulges  himself  The  modifications 
of  the  atmosphere,  dependent  on  different  seasons  and  climates,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  was  successfully  treated  hy  Hippocrates,  and  which  is  still 
far  from  being  exhausted  by  all  the  researches  of  modem  science.  He 
considered  that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  succeeded 
one  another  throughnnt  the  year,  the  human  body  underwent  certain 
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analogone  changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period ;  and  on 
this  basis  was  founded  the  doctrine  of  pathological  constitutions,  corre- 
sponding to  particular  conditions  of  the  atrnoaphere,  so  that,  whenever 
the  year  or  the  season  eshibited  a  special  character  in  which  such  or  such 
a  temperature  prevailed,  those  persons  who  were  exposed  to  its  influence 
were  affected  by  a  series  of  disorders  all  bearing  the  same  stamp.  How 
pMnly  the  same  idea  nins  through  the  Oiservationes  Meiica  of  Syden- 
ham, the  "  Enghsh  Hippocrates,"  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  those  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  his  works.  The  belief  in  the  influence  which  dif- 
ferent clunates  exercise  on  the  human  frame  follows  naturally  from  the 
theory  just  mentioned ;  for,  in  fact,  a  climate  may  be  considered  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  permanent  season,  whose  effects  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  powerftl,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  ever  at  work  upon  mauMnd. 
Accordingly,  Hippocrates  attributes  to  ehmate  both  the  conformation  of 
the  body  and  the  disposition  of  the  mind— indeed,  almost  every  thing ; 
and  if  the  Greeks  were  found  to  be  hardy  freemen,  and  the  Asiatics  ef- 
feminate slaves,  he  accounts  for  the  difference  of  their  characters  by  that 
of  the  climates  in  which  they  lived.' 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  causes  producing  disease,  he  a^ 
tributed  all  sorts  of  disorders  to  a  vieioos  system  of  diet,  which,  whether 
excessive  or  defective,  he  considered  to  be  equally  injurious  i  and  in  the 
same  way,  he  supposed  that  when  bodily  exercise  was  either  too  maeb 
indulged  or  entirely  neglected,  the  health  was  equally  likely  to  suffer- 
though  by  diffferent  forms  of  disease.  Into  all  the  miniitite  of  the  "Hu- 
moral Pathology"  (as  it  was  called),  which  kept  its  ground  in  Em-ope  as 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  all  the  medical  sects  for  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies, it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  It  will  be  sufficient,  how- 
ever, toremark,thatthe  four  fluids  or  humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm, 
yellow  bile,  and  black  bile)  were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  crasis)  of 
these,  and  that  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  disorder  which  was  proceeding  favorably, 
these  humors  underwent  a  certain  change  in  quahty  (or  caction),  which 
was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  morbid  matter,  or  crisis ;  and  that  these  crises  had  a  tendency  to 
occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which  were  hence  called  critical  days.* 

The  medical  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  cautious  and  feeble,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  in  after  times  reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die,  by 
doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  promoting  the  critical  evacuations  mentioned 
above ;  so  that  attention  to  diet  and  legimen  was  the  principal  and  of^en 
the  only  remedy  which  he  employed.  Several  hundred  substances  have 
been  enumerated  which  are  used  medicinally  in  different  parts  of  the 
Hippocratie  collection ;  of  these,  by  far  the  greater  portion  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  traces  of  chem- 
istry in  these  early  writings.  In  surgery  he  is  the  anthor  of  the  frequent- 
ly quoted  masim,  that  "  what  can  not  he  cured  by  medicine  is  cured  by 
^reenhm,  I.  c.  =  Id.  it'.  ' 
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llie  knife,  and  wliat  can  not  be  cured  by  the  knife  is  cored  by  lire."  The 
anatoniical  knowledge  displayed  in  different  parts  of  the  Hippocratie  eol- 
leotion  is  scanty  and  contradictory,  so  much  so,  that  the  discrepancies  on 
this  subject  constitute  an  important  criterion  in  deciding  the  genuineness 
of  the  different  treatises.' 

With  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  Hippocrates,  though  he  says 
little  or  nothing  about  himself,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  cer- 
tain conclusions  from  the  characteristic  passages  scattered  throughout 
his  writings.  He  was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had  great 
experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  and 
the  niunber  of  mora!  reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with  in 
his  pages,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example,  "  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is 
long")  have  acquired  a  sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  He  appears  to  have  felt  the  moral  obligations 
nM  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  and  often  tries  to  impress  upon  hLs 
readers  the  duties  of  care  and  attention,  and  kindness  toward  the  sick, 
saying  that  a  physician's  first  and  chief  consideration  ought  to  be  the  re- 
storing of  his  patient  to  health.  The  style  of  the  Hippocratie  writings, 
■which  are  in  the  Johic  dialect,  is  so  concise  as  to  be  sometimes  extremely 
obscure ;  though  this  charge,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Galen,  is  oil- 
en  brought  too  indisorirainately  against  the  whole  collection,  whereas  it 
applies,  in  l^ct,  especialiy  only  to  certain  treatises,  which  seem  to  be 
merely  a  collection  of  notes,  such  as  De  Hamoriius,  De  Alimento,  De  Offici- 
na  Medici,  &,c.  In  those  writings,  whidi  are  universaliy  allowed  to  be 
genuine,  we  do  not  find  this  excessive  brevity,  though  even  these  are,  in 
genera],  by  no  means  easy.' 
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appeared  in  1633;  bnt  Chaillei,  alter  impoverlsldiiE  himselfi  died  in  1654,  belbrs  tils 
work  was  corapletad :  the  last  Sinr  virfumea  were  publishea  after  blB  deolli,  et  lie  ei- 
penae  of  hia  Hon-ln-law,  and  UiH  wJiolo  work  was  at  length  finished  in  167B,  thrty  years 
alter  it  hud  been  cDmmenced.    This  edition  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  a  fbwnotes 

critical  merits  are  very  lightly  esteemed.    An  edition  of  Hippocrates  has  also  been  given 
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3  Tola.  Sto,  the  whole  collecUon  being  in  Iwenly-etglil  Tolumcs.    Kilhn's  edtlion,  liow- 

modioua  form,  llie  repriol  of  AekomiaoQ'8  Bulor.  Lilcr.  HiffOcr.  (from  Harles's  edi- 
Uon  of  Foljrlclns's  Biiliolkeai  Graca)  in  Ihe  flrfll  volume,  oail  the  noHclng  on  each  page 
UiB  correapoddijig  paginalloQ  of  l!ie  editions  of  Fe«8ina,  CSanter,  and  Vaii  der  Linden. 
By  far  Ihe  hem  edillon,  however,  in  every  respect,  Is  one  whicb  is  now  in  the  course  of 
pDblicalion  at  Paris,  under  Ibe  euperiuleudence  of  £.  J.itlr^,  of  wblch  the  BrsI  volume 
appeared  in  lese,  and  the  seveolhinieSD.  It  contains  a  new  teil,  founded  open  n  coUa- 
lion  of  Ibe  MSS.  in  Che  Kojal  Library  at  Paris;  a  French  lianalalion,  an  Inletesling  and 

with  numerous  scienliflc  and  philDlogi>ial  noles.  It  is  a  vrork  qnlts  Indispensable  to 
every  physician,  critic,  and  philologist  who  wishes  to  study  in  detail  the  works  of  the 
Hlppocraiic  coiieeiion.  and  it  has  already  done  much  more  utwaid  settling  the  leii  Uian 
any  edition  that  has  preceded  il ;  hut  at  Ibe  ssmetimeil  must  not  he  concealed,  that  the 
editor  does  not  always  seem  to  have  made  the  tiest  use  of  the  materials  Ibat  ho  has  had 
at  his  command,  and  thai  (he  classical  reader  can  aal  help  now  and  then  noticing  a 
manifest  want  of  a  critical,  and  even  at  limes  of  grammatical  scholarship.' 

Of  some  of  the  separate  works  we  may  noUcolhe  ftdlawing  edilions:  Progiuwficn,  in 
Greek,  with  a  French  translation,  notes,  Ac,  hy  M.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  1815,  lapio.  Aph- 
oriami,  in  Greek,  with  a  French  translation,  notes,  Ac,  by  M.  Do  Mercy,  Paris,  1811, 
Svo ;  by  Becker,  Greek  and  LaUn,  BarUn,  IS23,  ilmo ;  hy  I>e  Bergen,  Greek  and  Lolin, 
I^lpiig,  1841,  8vo;  by  Menke,  in  Greek,  with  a  German  vereion,  Bremen,  1844,  8to. 
EfBtfemfa,  hi  Greek,  with  a  French  version,  noles,  *e.,  by  M.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  ISIS,  Svo ; 
by  Frelnd,  Greek  and  Lalin,  London,  17H,  41o.  Ik  Dials  jLculorwit,  hi  GreeX  with  s 
French  version,  noles,  Ac,  hy  K.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  1818,  llmo.  De  Acre,  Aqias  et  Locit, 
in  Greek,  with  a  French  version,  notes,  &c.,  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1800, 3  vols.  I2mo  4  by  M. 
De  Mercy,  Paris,  1818,  ISmo ;  by  Petersen,  Hamburg,  1893,  8vo. 

Among  the  greal  nnmher  of  works  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Hippooralic  collec- 
tion,  or  as  aids  for  the  perusal  of  Hippocrates,  may  be  meolioned  Folai  CEcimomia  ffip- 
pocmlii.  a  very  copious  and  learned  lexicon  to  Hippocrates,  published  In  foUo,  Frank- 
fort, 1588,  and  Geneva,  IfiflS;  Sprengel,  Apoloffie  des  Hippokr^  vnd  femer  GrundsaizBt 
Leipzig,  1780, 1792,  Q  vols.  Sfo;  Ermerlns,  Dj  Hippttct:  tlocCrina  a  ProgTtostke  oriunda, 

Pails,  183a,  8vo ;  Peleracn,  Sippiicr.  netnme  gme  dramtfermlm  ioipla,  ai  tempimi  rati- 
DB«  diapctilB,  Hamburg,  ISSfl.  41o ;  Meliner,  Ntm  PT^r<'«g  in-  AecWieit  u^  Rnhefolge 
sUmmlScker  Sdirfflen  B^bIo-.,  MUnchon,  1838, 1837, 8vo. 
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CHAPTER  SXXVII. 
FIFTH  OR  ALEXAMDBINE  PERIOD. 

I.  The  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  period  of  Greek  literature  may  be  dated 
from,  tiie  foundation  of  Alexaiidrea,  and  ends  with  tlie  fall  of  the  Gr^Ro- 
Egjptian  empire  under  the  power  of  Rome.  We  have  already,  in  a  few 
inBtances,  anticipated  the  commencement  of  this  period,  especially  as 
regards  the  subject  of  Grecian  philosophy,  though  not,  it  is  hoped,  to  such 
a  degree  as  at  all  to  mar  the  leading  features  of  our  arrangement. 

II.  In  the  previous  period,  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  chief  seat 
of  letters  and  the  arts.  lathe  one  on  which  we  are  now  entering.that  dis- 
tinction is  enjoyed  by  the  new  capital  of  Egypt.  The  admirable  situation 
wluch  it  possessed  for  commerci^  operations,  its  great  wealth,  and,  above 
all,  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  all  tended  to  make 
Aleiandrea  the  centre  of  refinement,  and  the  chief  resort  of  literary  and 
scientific  men.  But  though  an  asylum  was  thus  afibrded  for  the  peace- 
ful culture  of  literature  and  science,  away  from  the  turbulent  and  distract- 
ing scenes  of  the  mother  country,  and  though  many  and  rich  appliances 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  end  by  the  generous  Hberality  of 
the  first  three  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Lagus,  yet  nothing  could  replace 
the  taste,  and  the  genius,  and  the  true  intellectual  spirit  which  had  shone 
so  conspicuously  in  the  productions  of  the  previous  or  Attic  age.  Study 
was  now  called  in  to  supply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  The  circle 
of  acquirements  was  now  carefully  traced,  by  the  mastering  of  which 
alone  one  could  aspire  to  the  title  of  a  literary  man.  Men  of  genius  were 
now  few,  men  of  learning  became  numerous, 

III.  It  was  during  this  same  period  that  a  taste  for  verbal  criticism 
arose,  which  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  tlie  poems  of  Homer, 
and  wholly  confined  to  them,  but  subsequently  extended  to  the  produc- 
tions of  later  ages.  AH  these  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  ex- 
planations, illustrations,  commentaries,  and  scholia ;  and  in  this  way  his- 
tory and  fable,  chronology  and  inscriptions,  the  maimers  and  the  customs 
of  earlier  times,  all  were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  passages  and  words  that  might  present  any  difficulty,  or  that  might 
afford  an  opportunity  of  mating  a  display  of  varied  acquirements.  Re- 
searches were  also  made  into  the  Greek  tongue ;  what  the  usage  and 
authority  of  the  great  masters  had  consecrated  was  now  reduced  to  the 
form  of  principles ;  collections  were  made  of  words  either  little  used,  or 
employed  m  a  peculiar  sense ;  the  dialects  were  distinguished  &om  one 
another,  and  their  characteristics  noted ;  in  a  word,  philology,  a  science 
before  unknown,  now  first  arose ;  and  criticism  began  to  trace  out  the 

'  Matter.  Hiitare  ife  I'Bcoie  rfJIeMJuftie,  &b.,  Paris,  1B4(M4,  a  vpls.  Svo,  2e  od.i 
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limits  beyond  which  the  imagination  was  forbidden  to  soar,  as  well  as  the 
rnles  by  which  her  flight  was  to  be  directed. 

rV  This,  too,  was  the  period  of  the  so-called  aecen  liberal  arts,  an  ap- 
pellation under  which  were  comprehended  Graaeatar,  Rhetoric,  Bialectici, 
Arithm'tif,  Geometry,  Aatranamy,  and  MKsk.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
erudition  extended  her  domain,  and  men  began  to  reason  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  beautiful,  literature  declined,  and  the  chaste  simplicity,  un- 
affected grace,  and  energy  of  expression  that  had  marked  the  purer  ages 
ol  Grecian  composition  gave  place  to  studied  imitation  or  far-fetched 
conceits ,  to  affectation,  false  refinement,  and  vain  display  of  erudition. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  striking  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  were 
mpre  etceptions,  exercising  little  if  any  influence  on  the  vicious  taste  of 
the  age.' 

v.  A  peculiar  invention  of  this  erudite  age  was  the  canon  of  classical 
authors,  as  it  was  termed,  arranged  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  cui-a- 
tor  of  the  Alexandrean  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  his 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus,  The  daily  increasing  multitude  of  books 
of  every  Mnd  had  now  become  so  great  that  there  was  no  expression, 
however  faulty,  for  which  some  precedent  might  not  be  found ;  and  as 
there  were  far  more  had  than  good  writers,  the. authority  and  weight  of 
nnmbexs  was  likely  to  prevail,  and  the  language,  consequently,  to  grow 
more  and  more  corrupt.  It  was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
line  between  those-  classic  writers  to  whose  authority  an  appeal  in  mat» 
ters  of  language  might  be  made  and  the  common  herd  of  inferior  auUiois.' 
The  canon  of  the  Alesandrean  grammari 


I.  EPIC  POETS.  The  Epic  poets  con 
MBB,  Hesiod,  PieANDEtt,  PiNYiBiH,  and  A 
other  writers  to  be  mentioned  under  the  difl 

3.  IAMBIC  POETS.   These  were  Aeo 


4.  ELEGIAC  POETS.   Four  in  numhe 
LETAS.  and  Callihachos. 

6.  TRAGIC  POETS.  Of  these  they  m 


THON.     In  the  second  class,  AiEsAwnEE  tk   X  V  C     yra, 

Sositheds,  Hohee  the  ytmngery  jEantjpsg  n. 

As  the  poets  of  this  second  class  were  seven  in  number,  they  were  also 
called  the  Tkagic  Pleiades,  from  the  number  usually  assigned  to  those 
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TO.  ^  Of  tlie  Middle  Con^dy,  Antipbanes  and  Alesis.     Of  the  S,^o  C™^ 
d.y,  Memandek,  Ph(lippides,  DiPHiLns,  Philemoh  and  Apqllodohuh 

T.  HISTORIANS.  These  were  HEngDOTUB,  Thi-cydides,  Xeno'i^hon 
Theopoupus,  Ephoeub,  Philistus,  AwAsiHENEs  and  Callisthenes  ' 

8.  ORATORS.  These  were  ten  in  numbe;-:  Ant,pho«,  A«nocinEs, 
Ijveiis,  JeocKATEB,  Ie^us,  ^schibes,  LTCUEone,  Dbmosthewsb,  Hypebi- 
DBs,  and  DiNiHCHns. 

9.  PHILOSOPHERS.  These  were  P^.to,  Xenopho«,  ^.chine.  S«. 
eraticus,  Ahistotle,  and  Theopheistue. 

A  list  was  subsequently  made  of  seven  distinguished  poets  of  this  same 
F,.^"*'^k^^''  "'"^  contemporaries,  and  were  called,  from  their  number, 
the  POETIC  PLEIADES.  Their  names  were  ipaLLo^.^.  modZ, 
ABATua,  Philiecus,  Homer  the  ymnger,  Lycopheon,  Nicandeh,  and  The- 

VI,  Of  the  se^cnty-Jkc  authors  included  in  this  list  there  are  but  tuxniy. 
Jive  of  whom  we  now  possess  any  remains  that  deserve  mention.  As 
regards  the  Mat  or  canon  itself,  while  it  can  not  be  dented  that  it  eontrib- 
nted  to  preserve  for  some  time  the  purity  of  the  language,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  aeSnowledged  that  it  operated  injuriously  in  excluding  a 
large  number  of  writers  who  might  have  furnished  us  with  valuable  ma- 
terials for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  Greece 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  state  of  her  Uterature,  but  whose  worlis  have 
perished  m  consequence  of  the  neglect  occasioned  by  their  exclusion  from 
the  canon.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  in  all  likelihood  juslly  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  canon  itself 

VII.  The  founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  was  Ptolemy  I.,  commonly 
caUed  Soter.  It  was  this  monarch  who  first  established  the  famous  libra, 
ry  and  erected  the  M^jieum,  with  its  theatre  for  lectures  and  public  as- 
sen  bl  es  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  palace  of  the  Ptole- 
n  es  bj  long  colonnades  of  the  most  costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian 
q  a  res  a  d  adorned  with  obelislis  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the  Phara- 
one  ctes  The  Ubrary  contained,  according  to  one  account  700000 
volumes    according  to  another,  400.000,'    Part,  however,  of  ttiis  unri 

ailed  collection  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  of 
Alexandrea  called  RhMotis.  Here  were  deposited  the  300,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra.  The  libraiy  of  the  Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of 
Jnhus  Ciesar  in  the  Brucheum ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  fre- 
quently injured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alexandrea,  and  espeoiaUy  when 
that  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry of  our  era.  The  coUection  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter  was  augmented 
by  his  successors,  for  the  worst  of  the  Lagid*  were  patrons  of  literature, 
but  more  particularly  by  his  two  immediate  successors,  Philadeipbus  and 
Euergetes.  The  portion  that  remained  after  the  tune  of  Ctesar  was  re- 
spected, if  not  increased  by  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, appointed  and  salaried  the  librarians  and  professors  of  the  Ma- 
seum.    The  Ptolemies  replenished  the  shelves  of  the  libraiy  zealously 

'  SoiMS,  p.187.  1  JoseOft.,  JiKf?.,  !iil„a;  Alhen.,i.,p.3. 
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but  miscropuloualy,  since  they  laid  an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether 
public  or  private  property,  which  were  brought  to  Alesandrea,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  ol  them  to  their  proper  owners  In  this 
same  spirit  Ptolemy  Energetes  (B  C  346-331)  it.  said  to  have  got  pos- 
session ol  authentic  copies  of  the  works  of  jEschylus,  Sophocles  and 
Eunpides,  and  to  have  retnmed  transcnpta  of  them  to  the  Athenians, 
from  whom  they  had  been  borrowed,  with  an  accompanying  compensa- 
tion of  fifteen  talents ' 

VIII  The  Museiun  succeeded  the  once  renew  ned  college  of  Hehopolis 
as  the  University  of  Egypt.  It  contained  a  great  hall  or  banqueting-room 
(oTkos  liiyas),  where  the  professors  dined  in  common  ;  an  exterior  peri- 
style, or  corridor  (mplmeroi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures ;  a  the- 
atre where  pubhc  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals  were  held ;  cham- 
bers for  the  different  professors ;  and  it  possessed  a  botanical  garden, 
which  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphas  enriched  with  tropical  flora  and  a  menagerie. 
It  was  divided  into  four  principal  sections— poetry,  mathemaUcs,  astron- 
omy, and  medicine — and  enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Euclid,  Ctesibius,  Callimachus,  Aratus,  Aristophanes,  and 
AristarchoB,  the  two  Heros,  Ammonins  Saocas,  Polemo,  Clemens,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  Theon  and  his  celebrated  daughter  HypaUa,  with  many  oth- 
ers. Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities  of  Alexandrea, 
the  Museum  maintained  its  reputation  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  A.D. 
640.  The  Roman  emperors  of  the  "West  and  East,  like  their  predeces- 
sors the  Ptolemies,  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city,' 

IX.  Alexandrea,  howeter,  did  not  continue,  during  all  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  exclusive  seat  of  letters.  The  oityof  Per- 
gamus,  in  Mysia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  also  at- 
tained to  high  rank  as  a  place  of  literary  culture,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Enmenes  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  197.  It  was  here  that 
he  founded  the  celebrated  library,  wliich  rose  to  be  a  rival  even  to  that 
of  Alexandrea.  The  jealousy  which  tbis  excited  showed  itself  in  a  de- 
cree prohibiting  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.'  The  kings  of  Pergamus  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  substitute  what,  either  from  their  use  of  it  in  this  way,  or 
from  some  improTcment  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it  at  Pergamus,  was 
caUed  ssfrjoi^i'^  (acil-  X^"^)'  Ciorte  Fergamem,  or  parchment.  We 
must  guard,  however,  against  the  error  of  some,  who  make  Enmenes  II. 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this,  since  Herodotus  expressly  mentions 
writing  on  skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  lonians  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  skins  (B.^^pai)  to  books.'  To  the 
court  of  Pergamus,  now,  the  learned  were,  by  the  liberality  of  its  princes, 
attracted  from  every  quarter ;  and  its  school  might  havn  vied  with  that 
of  Alexandrea,  but  for  the  check  it  received  from  the  bequest  by  Attalus 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.  After  this  transfer  it  did  but  languish 
<  Ma(!er,T0l.  i.,  p.  43,se7J.;  Smilli,Dicl.  Geogr.iS.v,  Aleisndrea,  p.  97. 
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feebiy,  until  Antony  struck  it  a  cleath-blow  by  removing  thence  the  noble 
colieetion  of  300,000  volumes  left  by  AttalUB,  and  transporting  them  to 
Alexandrea,  where,  as  already  remarked,  they  were  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Serapia. 

X.  Another  rival  of  Alexandrea  rose,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  in 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilieia,  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul.  The  people  of  Tar- 
Boa  were  celebrated  for  their  mental  power,  tlieir  readiness  in  repartee, 
andtheirfondnessfor  the  study  of  philosophy;  and  Iheir  sehoois  in  this 
department,  ae  we3l  as  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  were  not  less 
femooa  than  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  Strabo,  indeed,  says,  with 
somewhat  of  exaggeration,  that  they  even  surpassed  them. 

SI.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  writers  of  tlie  Alexandrine  period,  we 
will  consider  them  under  the  two  general  heads  of  Poetn/  and  Frose. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FIFTH  OR  AlEXANDRINB  PERIOD-coniinueA 

POETRY. 

I.  The  poels  who  flourished  during  the  period  on  which  we  have  now 
entered  were,  generally  speaking,  Jearned  men,  but  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion, and  often  also  in  good  taslc.  Tiie  former  of  these  defects  they 
songht  to  hide  beneath  singularity  of  idea,  and  novelty  and  eitravaganee 
of  expression,  whde  the  bad  taste  ot  some  of  them  displayed  itself  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  still  more  than  their  manner  of  treating  them.  It 
was  during  this  period,  also,  that  several  new  kinds  of  poetry  came  into 
vogue,  if  it  is  permitted  us  to  apply  the  name  of  poetry  to  such  things  as 
anagrams,  jeux  de  riwls,  and  other  frivolities,  which  correct  taste  con- 
demns, but  which  were  then  admired  as  efforts  of  genius. 

II.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  corruption  of  taste,  a  small  num- 
ber of  poets  remained  faithful,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  ancient  models ; 
and  although  it  was  unpossihle  for  them  to  rise  in  all  things  above  the 
influence  of  the  age,  yet  their  productions  are  mariced  by  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion, and  a  certain  an-  of  elegance,  which  places  them  at  a  wide  distance 
from  their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  from  their  successors.' 

in.  The  poetry  of  the  period  now  under  review  will  be  considered  as 
follows :  1.  jEpio  PoBTRY,  subdivided  inlfl  the  Heroic  Epos  and  the  Didac- 
tic Epos.  2.  Lybic  Poetry,  m  the  more  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
embracing  both  Elegiac  and  Mdic  composition.  3.  Bucolic  Poetkv,  form- 
ing a  new  species  of  poetic  writing,  in  part  possessing  an  epic  element, 
and  therefore  composed  in  hexameters,  and  in  part  marked  by  a  dramatic 
character.    4.  Dbamatic  Poetht. 

~~"  ■  Scliall,  p.  84.  '      ~  ■ 
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The  moat  diatingQiahed  Epic  poets  of  the  heroic  school  belonging  to 
this  period  are  Rhianut,  ApoUtmas,  and  Eufhoiian. 

I.  RktInus  ('Piai/ifi),'  an  Alexandrean  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Crete,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  233.  He  was  first,  as  Saidas  in- 
fcrms  us,  a  slave  and  keeper  of  a  palsestra,  but  afterward,  haviog  been 
instructed,  he  became  a  grammarian.  The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes,  not  only  indicates  the  time  at 
which  he  lived,  but  suggests  the  probability  that  he  lived  at  Alexandrea 
in  personal  and  literary  connection  with  Eratosthenes.  On  the  ground 
of  this  statement,  Clinton  fixes  the  age  of  Rhianua  at  B.C.  23S,  as  we 
have  given  it  above.  He  wrote  several  epic  poema,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  either  from  the  old  mythology,  or  from  the  annals  of  particu- 
lar states  and  countries.  Of  the  former  class  were  his  'apiicKiia,  and  of 
the  latter  his  'Axai)u£,  'HXionf,  »taaaKiK&,  and  MecrtniVKUcii.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  extant  fragments  of  his  poems,  and  for  a  discussion  of  their 
subjeds,  the  student  is  referred  to  Meineke's  eesay  on  Rhianus,  in  his 
Analecta  Aleiandrina.  Like  most  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  Rhianus  was 
also  a  writer  of  epigrams.  Ten  of  his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the 
Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  by  Athenieus.  They  treat  of  amatory  sub- 
jects with  much  freedom,  but  they  all  excel  in  elegance  of  language, 
cleverness  of  invention,  and  simplicity  of  espreasion.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  garlaud  of  Meleager.  The  epic  poems  of  Rhianus,  however,  were 
those  of  his  works  to  which  he  chiefly  owed  his  feme.  His  poems  are 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  among  those  productions  of  the  Alexandrean 
school  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  admired  and  imitated.  Respecting 
his  grammatical  works,  we  only  know  that  he  is  frequently  quoted  in  the 
Scholia,  on  Homer  as  one  of  the  commentators  on  that  poet. 

The  ftagmenlB  of  Rhisnns  have  been  prinloain  mosl  of  the  old  collecUons  of  ihe  Greek 
poecs,  ana  in  GaiBllird's  Foets  Hbunea  GnBci.   .They  are  sepaialely  eflilefl  by  Sanl,  In 

I  JaArbii^hef  for  1833,  vol.  it.,  p.  12^,  segg.i ;  nod,  rs  Blieady  mentioDed, 
is  Anaiecia  Aleximiraa,  Berlin,  1S43,  8vo. 

II.  ApoLi.oNine  Rnonius  ('AiroA?nllpios  S  'PiiSios),'  a  poet  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Alexandrea,"  or,  according  to  one  account,  at  Naucratia,'  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oanopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (B.C.  233-181).  In 
his  youth  he  was  instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  they  afterward  became 
bitter  enemies.  The  most  probable  cause  of  this  hatred  appears  to  be, 
that  ApoDonius,  in  his  love  of  the  sunplieify  of  the  ancient  poets  of 
Greece,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or 
perhaps  even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.  The  love  of  Apollonius 
for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  indeed  so  great,  and  it  had  such  fascina- 
tions Jot  him,  that  even  when  a  youth  (^<in}B<>s)  he  began  hunself  an  epic 

'  Smilh,  mcl,  mng^:  s.  V.  '  Id.  ib. 
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poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Wtien  at  length  the  work  was 
completed,  he  read  it  in  pnblio  at  Alexandrea,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  audience.  The  cause  of  this  way,  in  part,  have  been 
.the  nnperfeet  character  of  the  work  itself,  which  was  only  a  yoathful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  cspeciaUy  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  other 
Alexandrine  poets,  and,  above  aU,  of  Callimachus,  for  Apolloniua  was,  in 
some  degree,  opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at  Alexandrea  in 
regard  to  poetry.  ApoUonius  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant,' was  written  at  that  time.  Cailimachus,  in  return,  wrote  an  invective 
poem,  called  "  I/ns,"  against  ApoUonius,  of  Ihe  nature  of  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Disheartened  by  these  circumstances,  ApoUonius  left  Alesandrea  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  with  so  much  snceess  that  the 
Rhodians  honored  him  with  theu-  franchise  and  other  distinctions.  Here, 
also,  he  revised  his  poem  and  read  it  to  llie  Rhodians,  wbo  received  it 
with  great  approbation.  ApoUonius  now  regarded  himself  as  a  Rhodian, 
and  the  surname  Rhodius  <Tii5nis)  has  at  all  times  been  the  one  by  which 
he  has  been  distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 

Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he  afterward  returned 
to  Aiexandrea ;  but  it  is  not  Imown  whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord 
or  in  consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have  now  read  his  re- 
vised poem  to  the  Aleiandreans,  who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he 
at  once  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  According  to 
Suidaa,  Apolloniua  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  of  the  muse- 
um of  Aiexandrea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  194. 
Farther  particulars  about  his  life  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  held  his  office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers states  that  he  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

The  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  entitled  'Afygyairruai,  is 
still  extant.  It  consists  of  four  books.  The  materials  for  it  were  coUect- 
ed  by  ApoUonius  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Aiexandrea,  and  his  scholiasts 
are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  this 
or  that  account.  The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is  equal  throughout.  Hence 
Longinus,'  in  his  treatise  on  the  Subhme,  calls  ApoUonius  Sirra-T-oi,  an 
expression  that  is  well  elucidated  by  the  remark  of  QuintiUan  on  this 
same  writer ;  "  Non  contemnendnm  edidit  opus,  lequali  (piadam,  ■mediocri- 
tale.'"  He  nerer  rises  to  the  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  tune,  never  de- 
scends to  the  vulgar  and  lowly.  The  episodes,  which  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  which  contain  particular  mythi  or  descriptions  of  countries,  are 
sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  give  life  and  color  to  the  whole  poem. 
The  character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  win  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  character  of 
Medea,  on  the  other  band,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic  moderation.  The  language 
n  of  that  of  Homer ;  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and 
!5.  'DeSuW.,  33.  ^  (;™(.,  10,  I,  M. 
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has  all  the  symptoms  of  something  that  is  studied  and  not  natural  to  the 
poet.  The  Argonautlca,  in  short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labor,  and  thus 
forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast  with  the  easy 
and  natural  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  On  its  appearance,  the  work 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries,  such  as 
Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.  Our  present  scholia  are  abridg- 
ments of  the  commentaries  of  Lucillns  of  Crete,  Sophocles,  and  Theon, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian  era.  The  common 
scholia  on  Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  scholia,  because  they  were 
first  published  at  Florence,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  scholia, 
which  were  first  pubhshed  in  Schaefer'a  edition  of  the  Argonautica,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explanations  and  criticisms.  Among  the  Romans 
the  Argoaantica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.  The  Argonautica  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation  of  the  poem  of  Apollonius. 

Beside"  the  Argonautica  Apollonius  wrote  epigrams  (of  which  we  pos- 
es    nly  h     n        C  II  m    h  s),  and  also  several  other  works  which 
w  I  Tw      f   h        n  p!  '^x'^^X""  and  ttpbs  ZTjy6Sirrov,  were 

p   babl    g    m  1  w    k        d  the  latter  may  have  had  reference  to 

h  n    f   h    H  m         p  ems  by  Zenodotus,  for  the  scholia  on 

H  m      oc  as   nally      f  Ap  Uonius.    A  third  class  of  ApoUonius's 

w       g  hi       t  h     16  poems  on  the  origin  or  foundation  of 

Thea    p    ms  were  of  an  historieo-epic  character,  and 
m         fhm        mh        bn  written  in  hexameter  verse.    A  few 
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in.  EnpaoBioN  {Ebijioplav),'  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  was  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  poet,  and  was  horn  about  B.C.  274.  He  became  the 
librarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  331,  and  died  in  Syria,  either  at 
Apamea  or  Antioch.  Euphorion  wrote  nnmerous  works,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  relating  chiefly  to  mythokigioal  history.  The  following  were 
poems  in  heroic  verse:  I.  'HrrfoSo;,  probably  an  agricultural  poem.  3. 
Moil^nn'a,  SO  called  from  an  old  name  of  Attiea,  the  legends  of  which  coun- 
try seem  to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  From  the  variety 
i,  which  Suidas  calls  ffv|l^u■yt7s  Itrropiai,  it  was  also  termed 
e  frequently  given  to  the  writings  of  that  period.  3.  XiAiit- 
I  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr,  a,  ii. 
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Set,  a  poem  written  against  certain  persona  who  had  defrauded  Euphori- 
on  of  money  which  lie  had  intrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derived 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  a  thousand  verses,  Eupho- 
rion  was  an  epigrammatist  as  well  as  an  epic  poet.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  GarUmd  of  Meleager,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  two  epigrams 
by  him.  His  epigrams  appear  to  have  been  mostly  erotic,  and  were  imi 
tated  by  Propertiua,  Tibullus,  and  GalJus,  as  also  by  the  Emperor  Tiberi- 
us, with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  writer.  He  composed,  also,  many  his- 
tonoal  and  grammatical  works.  Euphorion  seems  to  have  carried  to 
excess  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  Alexandrean  school  He  was 
pavtienlarly  distinguished  by  an  obscurity,  arising,  according  to  Memoke 
from  his  choice  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  subjects,  from  the  eumbious, 
leammg  with  which  he  overloaded  his  poems,  from  the  arbitraiy  changes 
which  he  made  m  the  common  legends,  from  his  choice  of  obsolete  woidt, 
and  from  his  employment  of  ordinary  words  with  a  new  meaning  of  his 
own.  Only  some  fragments  remain  of  his  numerous  works,  collceted  lij 
Meineko  in  his  Analecla  AUmndrina,  Berlin,  1843, 

I.  The  epic  form  of  verse  was  not  confined  to  heroic  themes,  but  was 
often  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  as, 
for  example,  geography,  astronomy,  agriculture,  and  other  sunilar  topics. 
The  scientific  material  was  always,  of  course,  regarded  as  of  primaiy  im- 
portance, bnt  still  the  writer  strove,  at  the  same  time,  alter  a  pleasing 
form  of  poetical  expression.  And  yet,  after  all,  many  of  these  so-called 
poems  deserve  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  versified  text-books 
than  regular  works  of  art. 

n.  The  didactic  epic  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  Aratm  and  NicoMcr. 

I.  AkItub  ('Aparos)'  was  a  native  of  Soli,  afterward  Pompeiopolis,  in 
Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of  Tarsus,  and  flourished  B.C.  370. 
He  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  spent  all  the  latter  part  of  hU  life.  His  chief  pursuits  were 
physic  (which  is  also  said  to  have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and 
philosophy,  in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic  Dionysius  He- 
raeleotes.  Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as  weli  as  a  num- 
ber of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed  to  him,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  except  two  astronomical  poems.  These  have  generally  teen 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work,  bnt  they  seem  to  be  distinct 
poems.  The  first,  called  *a»'<f^.ra,  consists  of  733  verses ;  the  second, 
entitled  i.D(rj]^eio(Pro^os(!'i;(i),  of  433.  Eudoxus,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention,  about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  ^aw6fi.eva  and  "ivoirrpov,  which  are  both  lost ;  bnt  We  arc  told  by 
the  biographers  of  Aratns  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the  iau-^/tE™  of  the  latter 
writer ;  and  it  appears,  (rom  the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hippar- 
Ghus,"^  that^Aratus  has,  in  fact,  versified,  or  closely  imitated,  parts  of  them 
'  SmUh,  Diet.  Bmgr..  a.  v.  2  Ptfai.,  Unaiolag;  p,  173,  sajq.,  cdT  PnriB,  m.^oT" 
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both,  but  especially  of  tho  first.  The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an 
introdnction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the  rules  for 
their  risings  and  settings ;  and  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  among  which 
the  Milky  Way  is  reckoned.  The  positions  of  the  consteliatioos  north 
of  the  ecliptic  are  described  by  reference  to  the  principal  groups  sur- 
rounding the  north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus),  while 
Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  those  to  the  south.  The  immo- 
bility of  the  earth,  and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed  axis, 
are  maintained ;  the  path  of  the  srai  in  the  zodiac  is  described,  bat  the 
planets  are  introduced  merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their  own, 
without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods ;  nor  is  any  thing  said  about 
the  moon's  orbit.  The  opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of 
all  things  upon  Jove,  and  contains  the  passage  toC  70^  koI  •y^i'os  ^tr^sV, 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Aratus's  fellow-eoontryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.'  From  the  general  want  of  precision  in  tlie  descriptions,  it 
would  seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor  observer,'  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific  accuracy.  He 
not  only  represents  the  configurations  of  particular  groups  incorrectly, 
hut  describes  some  phenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with  any  one  sup- 
position as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spectator,  and  others  which  could  not 
coexist  at  any  one  epoch.  These  errors,  however,  are  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way  in  which  Aratus  has 
used  the  materials  supplied  by  him 

The  Aioini>«r«  consists  of  prognostics  of  the  weather  from  astronomic- 
al phenomena,  with  an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imitated  in  turn  by  Virgil 
in  some  parts  of  the  Geoigics.  The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  al- 
most wholly  from  Aristotle's  MHcorolegica,  from  the  work  of  Theophras- 
tus  on  the  "  Signs  of  waters,  winds,  and  storms,"  and  from  Hesiod.' 
Nothing  is  said  in  either  poem  oi  Astrology,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  the  elegance  and  ac- 
curacy resulting  from  a  study  of  ancient  models;  but  it  wants  originality 
and  poetic  elevation,  and  variety  of  matter  is  escluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  subjects.'  Still,  however,  the  poems  in  question  were  very  popular 
in  both  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world.  As  one  proof  of  the  considera- 
tion which  he  enjoyed,  we  may  cite  the  monument  which  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen erected  to  his  memory,  and  which  became  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physical  phsenomenoji  which  Mela  mentions :  "Jaxta  in  parvo  tumulo  Araii 
poeia  momtTnenlKot;  idea  referendmtt  quia,  igwttim  quam  ob  causam,  jacla  in 
id  sasia  JissiHajti."*  Ovid  also  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  Aratus :  "  Cunt 
*ote  et  hma  semper  Aralvs  erit;'"  but  this  exaggerated  compliment  was 
very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  no  other  p«et  having  taken 
the  astronomic  sphere  for  his  theme  prior  to  Aratus,  Another  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  this  writer  is  afforded  by  the  number  of  commentaries 
and  Latin  translations.  The  Introduction  to  the  tairi/iti^,  by  Achilles 
'  A"".  >:''"•,  38.  =  Cjc,.  Dfi  Orat.,  I.,  IB.  =  Bahle,  vol.  ii,,  p.  471. 
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Tatius,  the  Commentarj'  of  Hipparchus,  in  three  books,  and  another,  at- 
tributed by  Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the  Uranoiogium, 
with  a  iiet  of  other  commentators  (p.  267,  seqq.),  which  includes  the  names 
of  Aristarchus,  Geminus,  and  Eraslosthenes.  Paris  of  three  poetical 
translations  are  preserved :  one  written  by  Cicero,  when  very  young ; 
one  by  Cassar  Germanicus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus ;  and  one  by  Festus 
Avienus. 

ones  are  that  of  Grolius,  Lojden,  16O0,  410,  beaded  "  S^agmi  ATOtearam,"  and  con- 
tainln  j  Ibe  Greek  lent,  Ibe  leratonH,  and  Taluable  nolea,  wllh  oappeipiaWa  of  Ibe  con- 
alBllaHons,  copied  from  somo  old  mannacript ;  ihal  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1673,  8vo,  alyled  by 
Fabrlcina  "  hKIio  fo-qtuan  vUida  el  aaHgian,"  eonlBining  alao  tbe  scbolia ;  tbal  of  Buble, 
Lelpiig,  n9»-I801,  a  TOls.  8to,  with  the  tbree  LstLn  yeraions  menlioQcd  above  i  that  of 
Matlblffi,  Frankfon,  1S17,  8yo ;  of  Voee,  Heidelberg,  18 


of  Butimanjt,  Berl 


ir,  Berlin,  1628,  8 


/Hill,  or  ProgrmsUai,  were  edited  by  Fosler,  Londou,  1813,  8so. 

a.  NiOANBsii  (KUarSpas),'  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of  whose 
life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient  authors,  and  even  these  few 
are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  It  seeraa  most  probable,  upon  the  whole, 
that  he  lived  about  B.C.  135,'  in  the  reign  of  Attains  III,,  the  last  kuig  of 
Pergamiis,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  poems,  which  is  no  Iwiger 
extant.  His  native  place,  as  he  hinjself  informs  us,  was  Claros,"  a  eity 
of  Ionia,  near  Colophon,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  Colophmdua,*  and 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  hereditary  priest  of  ApoUo  Clarius.  He  ap- 
pears to  iiave  been  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  as  the  titles  of  more  than 
twenty  of  his  works  have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at 
present  only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  few  fragments  of  some  of  the 
others.  Both  are  poems.  The  longer  one  of  these  poems  is  entitled 
eTjpioRii,  and  consists  of  nearly  a  thousand  lines  in  hexameter  verse.  It 
is  dedicated  to  a  person  named  Mermesianax,  who  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  poet  of  that  name.  It  treats  {as  the  name  imports)  of  venom- 
ous animals,  and  the  wounds  infliot^d  by  them,  and  contains  some  curi- 
ous and  interesting  zoological  passages,  together  with  numerous  absurd 
fables.  His  other  poem,  called  'A\e(iip4pnaKa,  consists  of  more  than  six 
hundred  lines,  written  in  the  same  measure.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  person 
named  Protagoras,  and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes. 

Among  the  ancients,  Nioander's  authority  in  aU  matters  relating  to 
toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high.  Galen  several  times 
quotes  him,  and  Dioseotides,  Aatius,  and  other  medical  authors  have 
made  freqnent  use  of  his  works.  Plutarch,  Diphilus,  and  others,  wrote 
commentaries  on  his  Theriaca ;  Marianua  paraphrased  it  in  iambic  verse ; 
and  Eutecnius  wrote  a  paraphrase  in  prose  of  both  poems,  which  is  still 
extant.  Among  the  moderns,  on  the  other  hand,  Haller  has  passed  a 
very  severe  judgment  on  both  productions.  To  coanterbalance,  however, 
in  some  degree,  his  unfavorable  opinion,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated, 
that  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  possessed  by  Nicander  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  even  a  later  age. 
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Dr.  Adams,  the  translator  of  Paulua  ^gineta,  remayks  of  Nieander's 
general  treatment  of  cases,  that  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  very  rational 
principles,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  correctness  of  his  physiological 
views  is  such  as  can  not  but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived. 

On  the  subject  of  his  poetical  merits  the  ancient  writers  were  not  well 
agreed ;  for,  though  a  writer  in  the  Greek  Anthology  complunents  Colo- 
phon on  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander,'  and  although 
Cicero  praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which,  in  his  "  Georgios,"  he  treated 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,'  Phitarch,  on  the  other  hand.' 
says  that  the  Theriaca,  hke  the  poems  of  Empedoeles,  Parmenides,  and 
Theognis,  have  nothing  in  them  of  poetry  but  the  metre.  Modem  critics 
have  differed  equally  on  this  point;  bat,  pracftea?;!),  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity has  been  pronounced  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  his  works  are 
now  scarcely  ever  read  as  poems,  but  merely  consulted  by  those  who  are 
interested  in,  points  of  zoological  and  medical  antiquities.  In  reference 
to  his  style  and  language,  Bentley  calls  him,  with  great  truth, "  a-ntiqMa- 
rium,  obsolela  et  casai  verba  siudiBse  vetiantem,  et  tel  sai  sreculi  UclOTtlms 
diffieUem  el  obscitrum."* 

A  4ist  of  Nieander's  lost  works  is  given  by  Fabricias.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  Teapyuiil,,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse  on  hasbandry, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  of  which  some  long  fragments  remain, 
3.  'ETifiomiiisra,  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  in  five  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  and  quoted  by  Athenieua,  Antoninus  LiberaHs,  and  other  writers. 
It  was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  work  that  Didymos  applied  to  Nican- 
der  the  epithet  offabiilasas."  3.  0uft««i,  in  at  least  three  books,  men- 
tioned by  the  schohast  on  the  Tkeriaaa.  4,  litpl  voivrHy,  probably  the 
work  in  which  Nieander  tried  to  preve  that  Homer  was  a  native  of  Colo- 
phon 5  The  npoyyanriKd  of  Hippocrates,  paraphrased  in  hexameter 
verse     6  Suctxla,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byzan- 

Micgnder'B  poems  have  generally  been  published  logother,  bm  sometimeB  eepatalely. 
They  ware  fim  pBbliBhed  Iq  Broeit  at  Ihe  enfl  of  DioBcoridos.  Venice,  HBfl,  fol.,  by  Aldaa, 

poemB,bj  Euleinma,  firBt  appeared  in  Bondlnl'8  edilion,  Florence,  ITW,  8vo.  The  moal 
eomplele  and  valuable  edllion  tbat  has  hllberw  appeared  Is  Schneider's,  who  published 
Ibe  AlEnipAnrmaca  in  HOS,  Halle,  Sto,  and  Ibe  nieriaca  in  1818,  Leipiig,  Sroi  ci 
ii^  a  Lalin  translallon,  the  aoholia,  the  paraphrase  by  EutocniuB,  Ihe  edilor'B  i 
tiona,  and  the  PragtnentB  of  Nlcaoder'a  lost  works.  The  lale«  edllion  is  thai  of 
in  Didoi's  Bmatlitca  Gracit,  Paris,  1846,  printed  alrniB  with  Opplan  and  otders,  ai 
EBining  Ihe  Greek  tea,  a  Latin  version,  and  the  fragments.  The  leit  is  emended  from 
the  "  atrapmlerimes"  of  Schneider,  and  the  conjcclures  of  Lobeck,  Melneke,  and  Naeke. 
The  TSsrioca  were  published  In  the  Cambridge '■  jawBHu  CritiOwn'' (vol.  i.,  p.  370,  jese.), 
wllh  BenUey's  emendations,  copied  from  the  margin  of  n  copy  of  GonoMIe's  edlHrpn. 
which  once  (apparcnlly)  belonged  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  is  now  preserved  ia  Uie  Brlllah 
seiim.  The  eciiolla  on  Nieander  have  been  published  In  Didot's  BiMiotttca  Onesa,  a 
with  those  on  Theooritus  and  Oppian,  under  the  supervision  of  Diihner  and  Busaem! 

'  Axtlml.  Ch-ia:.,  tx,,  S13,  '  die.,  De  Oat,  t.,  16. 

'  Be  avd.  poet.,  e.  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  M,  nd.  rsiultn. 
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The  didactic  poets  of  the  period  nnder  review  did  not  always  confine 
themselves  to  hexameter  versification,  but  employed  likewise  other  meas- 
ures. The  iambic  trimeter,  for  instance,  was  adopted  by  two  who  remain 
to  be  noticed  by  as,  namely,  ApoUodonta  and  Scymmis. 

I.  ApoLLOBOEua  CAroXKiSiapBs),'  a  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a  pupil 
of  Aristarchus,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth.  Farther  partienlars  are  not  mentioned  respecting  him.  He 
is  hest  known  by  his  prose  work  entitled  Bi,eA»flflm,,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
more  properly  be  noticed  by  us  among  tiie  prose  writers  of  this  period. 
At  present  we  will  merely  consider  some  of  his  poetical  productions. 
Among  his  other  works,  Apollodorus  wrote,  1.  r^s  wtpioSos,  ku,uk^  ^. 
Tfufp,  that  is,  a  Univerml  Geography,  in  iambic  verse  (trimeters),  such 
as  was  afterward  written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  Iry  Dionysius.  2. 
Xpovmi,  or  XpoKiKJ)  aim^a,  a  Chrordde,  in  iambic  trimeters,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (B.C.  1184)  down 
to  his  own  time,  B.C.  143.  This  work  was  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bjbliotheea.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not  quite  certain.  In 
Stephanus  Byeantinns  the  fourth  book  is  mentioned ;  but  if  SynoeUus 
refers  to  this  work,  if  must  have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The 
loss  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to  lament  in  the 
historical  literature  of  antiquity. 

n.  SovMNUs  ISkAioios),'  of  Chios,  Wrote  a  Periegesis,  or  description  of 
the  earth,  which  is  referred  to  in  a  few  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus,'  and  other  later  writers.  A  brief  Periegesis,  written  in  iambic  metre, 
and  consisting  of  nearly  1000  lines,  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name. 
This  poem,  as  appears  from  the  author's  own  statement,  was  written  in 
hnitation  of  the  similar  work  in  iambic  verse,  composed  by  the  Athenian 
Apollodorus,  and  aheady  alladed  to.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  Nicomedes, 
whom  some  modem  writers  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Nicomedea  in., 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  died  B.C.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite  oncertaui.  A  por- 
tion of  this  poem  was  first  published  by  Hoeschel,  nnder  the  name  of 
Marcianus  Heraeleotes,  along  with  other  Greek  geographers,  Augsburg, 
1600, 8vo ;  and  again  by  Morell,  also  under  the  name  of  Marcianus,  Paris, 
1606,  8vo.  But  Lucas  Holstenins  and  Is.  Vossius  maintained  that  the 
poem  in  question  was  written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  is  the  work  re- 
ferred to  in  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  mentioned  above.  Their 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Dodweil,  and  the  poem  was  accordingly  printed 
under  the  name  of  Scymnus  by  Hudson  and  by  Gail,  in  the  Geogmfhi 
Grad  Miiiores,  as  well  as  by  B.  Fabricius,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
work,  Leipzig,  1846.  Memeke,  however,  maintains,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  has  proved,  in  his  edition  of  the  poem,  published  shortly  after 
that  of  Pabricins  {Berlin,  1846),  that  the  Periegesis  of  Scymnus  of  Chios, 
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quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  an  entirely 
different  work  from  the  extant  poem,  the  author  of  which  is  quite  un- 
known, according  to  him.     The  beat  edition  is  Meineke's,  just  mentioned. 


I.  Of  the  different  Icinda  of  Lyric  Poetry,  considered  in  its  moat  general 
acceptation,  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  Age  especially  cultivated 
B/eg^iw  composition.  Of  ilfeJic  poetry,  strictly  so  termed,  but  few  traces 
present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

II.  The  elegiac  writers  of  this  period  most  deserving  of  notice  are  Pii- 
ktas,  ffermemnm,  fhaiiocles,  and  CaUimachus. 

I.  pHrtETis  (iiAiTTaj),  a  native  of  Cos,  was  a  distinguished  poet  and 
grammarian,'  and  flourished  during  the  earUer  years  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  at  the  period  when  the  earnest  study  of  the  classical  literature  of 
Greece  was  still  combined,  in  many  scholars,  with  considerable  power 
of  original  composition.  The  chief  period  of  his  literary  activity  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptoiemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son 
Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus.  Clinton  calculates  that  his  death  may  be  placed 
about  B.C.  390,'  but  he  may  possibly  have  lived  some  years  longer,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Aratus,  who  flourished  B.C.  270. 
He  was  the  instractor,  if  not  formally,  at  least  by  his  example  and  infln- 
enoe,  of  Theocritas  and  Zenodotus  of  Epheaus.  Theocritus  expressly 
mentions  him  as  the  model  which  he  strove  to  imitate.'  Philetas  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  which  at  last  broke 
down  under  excessive  study.  He  was  so  remaiiaWy  thin  as  to  become 
an  object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented  him  as 
wearing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  by  a 
strong  wind ;  a  joke  which  ^Uan  takes  literaUy,  sageiy  questioning, 
however,  if  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  against  the  wind,  how  he  could  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  his  leaden  shoes.'  We  learn  from  Hermesianax 
that  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  island,  his  attachment  to  wliich  during  his  lifetime  he  had  expressed 
in  his  poems. 

The  poetry  of  Philetas  was  chiefly  elegiac.'  Of  all  the  writers  in  that 
department,  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after  Callimachns,  to  whom  a 
taste  less  pedantic  than  tliat  of  the  Alexandrean  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him,  for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments,  he  escaped  the  snare 
of  cumbrous,  learned  alFectation.'  These  two  poets  formed  the  chief 
models  for  the  Roman  elegy ;  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states  in  one 
passage  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  preference  to  Callimachus.'  The 
elegies  of  Philetas  were  chiefly  erotic,  and  many  of  them  were  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  a  female  named  Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  give  it, 
Battis.'  It  seems  very  probable  that  he  wrote  a  collection  of  poems  spe- 
cially in  praise  of  Bittis,  and  that  tliis  was  the  collection  which  was  known 
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and  is  qnoted  by  Stobffius  under  the  name  ofOalyi'ia.^  There  are  also 
two  other  poems  of  Philetas  quoted  by  Stobteua,  the  sobjeeta  of  which 
were  evidently  mythological,  as  we  see  from  their  titles,  Ait/fliTTip  and 
'Ep/iS'-  From  the  fragments  tbat  remain  of  the  former,  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  elegiac  metre,  and  its  subject  to  have  been  the  lamentation 
of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  The  latter  poem  Meineke  sug- 
gests may  have  been  in  hexameters.  Besides  his  poems,  Pliiletas  wrote 
in  prose  on  grammar  and  criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  commentators 
on  Homer,  whom  he  seems  to  have  dealt  with  very  freely,  both  critically 
and  exegetically ;  and  in  this  course  he  was  followed  by  his  pupil  Zeno- 
dotus.  Ariatarchus  wrote  a  work  in  opposition  to  Philetas.'  But  his 
most  important  grammatioal  worlt  was  that  which  Athenteus  repeatedly 
quotes  under  the  title  of 'ATnicra.  Nothing  is  left  of  it  except  a  few  scat- 
tered explanations  of  words,  from  which,  hoi^ever,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Philetas  made  great  use  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  words 
by  their  dialectic  v, 


PkanBcat  Reliquiie,  Halle, ! 

AbbI.,toI.I.,  p.  IS9;  il.,p.sSB:  iil.,p.S31;  Jacolis' Anlh,  Grffic.,  vol.  i.,  p,  ISI,  stjj.).    The 

Hekmesianai  ('Ep/iijo-Kicn^)'  of  Colophon,  a  distinguished  elegiac  poet, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Philetas,  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  seems  to  have  died  before  the  destruction  of  Colo- 
phon by  Lysimachus,  B.C.  302.'  His  chief  work  was  an  elegiac  poem, 
in  three  booits,  addressed  to  a  female,  whose  name,  Leontijna  l,iit6vTiov), 
formed  the  title  of  the  poem,  like  the  Cynthia  of  Propertius.  A  great 
part  of  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Atlienfeus.'  The  poem  is  also  cited 
by  Pausanias,"  by  Parthenius,"  and  by  Antoninus  Liberalis,'  We  learn 
from  another  quotation  in  Pausanias  that  Heimesianax  wrote  an  elegy 
on  the  centaur  Eurytion.'  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Herme- 
sianax  who  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Hicander,  and  who  wrote  a 
poem  called  ntfmid,  was  the  same  or  a  younger  poet. 

The  ftaguieal  ef  Hermeaianas  has  been  edlled  separalely  by  Huhoken  (Append,  ad 
Epiat.  Crit.,  11.,  p.  283,  Ojniic.,  ?dL  li.,  j).  615) ;  by  WesWo,  Londen,  1784,  Svo  (  by  ngen 
(t4mjcFn!-.P*£foi.,vaI.i.,p.  M7,  Erfurdl,17»5',  8™|i  by  itigler  and  AM,  Cologne,  1828, 
Wmo:  by  HsTmannCC^msc.  Jcnd.,Tol.  iv.,  p.  839);  by  Bach  (PMei.  Hemw.  e(  J-imoc. 
Hfiii^.,  Halle,  18M,  8vD):  by  B^ley,  with  a  oritioBl  eplaflfl  by  Bnrges,  London,  183B, 
Svoi  endbySchneidflwIiiCDBZarf.PoM.  Eitj..,p.  147).  Compare,  also,  Bergk,  De  Her- 
meauauKtis  Elegia,  Martnrg,  J845. 

pHiNocLss  (iBiwKAfli),  One  of  the  best  of  the  later  elegiac  poets,  proba- 
bly lived  in  the  tune  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  seems  to 
have  written  only  one  poem,  entitled  "EpartsSKaAof.'"  We  still  posisess 
a  considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  it,  which  is  esteemed  by 
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Rulmken  and  other  critics  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  elegiac  poetry  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  superior  oven 
to  Herraesianax  in  the  simple  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  smoothness 

The  frsenientB  of  Phanooles  hive  been  ediled  liy  Rulinken  (E^ist.  Crit.,  ii.,  Opasi:., 
vol,  ii.,  p,  8301  i  Dy  Bach  (PfcWcE,  HermcsianaoHs,  laqm  PhrmocUs  Reffjaiffi) ;  and  by 
SclinetdewLii  (BsUct.  Foes.  Bnec,  p.  138).  The  large  ftsgmenl  and  Bnolber  dialiob.  are 
contained  inlhe  Greek  AuUiQlogy. 

CALLiMloBoa  (KaXA(>«.x»t)i'  ^  native  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  grammarians  and  poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas, 
3  son  of  Baf  tos  and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family  of 
the  Batliadre,  whence  Ovid  and  others  call  hun  simply  Battiades.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  grammarian  Hermoorates,  and  afterward  taught  at  Eleu- 
sis,  a  suburb  of  Aiexandrea.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ptoiomy  PhiU 
adelphus,  who  invited  him  to  a  place  in  the  Musema.'  Callimachua  was 
still  alive  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Philadel- 
phus.*  It  was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an  historical 
fact,  that  Calliniachus  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  hhrary  at  Aiex- 
andrea. This  fact  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  successor 
of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office  from  about  B.C.  260  until  his 
death,  about  B.C.  340.^  TWs  calculation  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Aldus  Gelhus,'  that  Callimachua  lived  shortly  before  the  iirst  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of  Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister 
Megatime,  who  was  married  to  Stasenorus,  and  had  a  son  CaUunachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called  the  younger,  and  is 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  epic  poem,  IIspl  rliaav. 

Callunachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  grammarians,  critics, 
and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of 
nearly  all  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  that  period,  such  as  his  successor  Emtosthones, 
Philostephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Ister, 
and  Hermippus,  were  among  his  pupils.  Callimaehus  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  writers  of  antiquity ;  and,  if  the  number  in  Suidas  be  correct, 
he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them 
were  not  of  great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a  great 
book  was  a  great  evil.'  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the  titles  or 
fragments  are  known  to  us  amounts  to  upward  of  forty.  But  what  we 
possess  is  very  little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  productions,  ap- 
parently the  least  valuable  of  all  his  works,  since  Calhraachus,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  he  enjoyed  for  Ms  poems,  was  not  a  man  of  real 
poetical  talent :  labor  and  learning  are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poet- 
ical genius  and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand,  which  would 
have  furnished  us  with  some  highly  important  information  concerning 
ancient  mythology,  history,  literature,  &e.,  are  completely  lost. 
The  poetical  prwluctioiis  of  Callimachua  still  extant,  either  in  whole  or 

'  ^Hh,  DicI,  Biogr.,  a.  v.  '  Stad..  c.  u. ;  Strab.,  ivU.,  p.  SS8. 
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in  part,  are ;  I.  Hymns,  six  in  iiuinber,  of  which  five  are  written  in  liex- 
ameter  verse,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  one  on  the  bath  of  Palias,  in 
distichs,  and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which  hear  greater  re- 
semblance to  epic  than  to  lyric  poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labor  and 
learning,  like  most  of  the  poems  of  this  period.  Ahnost  every  line  ftir- 
nishes  some  curious  mythical  information,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying 
too  much  to  assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with  learning 
thanany  other  poetical  productions  of  thai  tune.  Their  style  has  nothing 
of  the  easy  flow  of  genuine  p<«try,  and  is  evidently  studied  and  labored. 
There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia  on  these  hymns,  which,  however, 
have  no  great  merit.  2.  Seventy-thiee  epigrams,  which  belong  to  the 
best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The  high  estimation  they  enjoyed 
in  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  ArchUtius  the  grammarian,  who 
lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after  Callimachus,  wrote  a  comment- 
ary upon  them,  and  that  Marianas,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anaata- 
sius,  wro£«  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambiea.  Tliey  were  incorporated  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  period,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.  These  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments ;  but 
there  are  imitations  of  them  by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  the  "  De  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullos.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Roman  critics,  Calhmaehus  was  the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets,' 
and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catolius  took  him  for  their  model  in  this  species 
of  poetry.  4.  Fragments  of  other  poetical  works,  among  which  we  may 
mention,  1.  The  ATtio,  an  epic  poem  in  four  books,  on  the  causes  of  the 
various  mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other  customs  This 
work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was  paraphrased  by  Marianus ,  but  the 
paraphrase  is  lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  fragments 
2.  An  epic  poem,  entitled  'E](iiA,i,,  which  was  the  name  of  an  old  woman 
wbo  had  received  Theaeus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  light  against 
the  Marathonian  bull.  This  work  was  likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus, 
aud  we  still  possess  some  fragments  of  the  original. 

It  appears  that  there  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  LaUi- 
machus  did  not  try  Ms  strength,  for  he  is  said  to  have  written  comedies, 
tragedies,  iambic  and  choliambic  poems.  An  account  of  his  poem  Ibis 
has  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant  entire,  though  there 
were  among  them  some  of  the  highest  importance.  The  one  of  which 
the  loss  is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  niraj  ■savra'SaTtSiv  auyypaityd- 
TBc,  or  irlroKis  t&v  iv  -ciiipg  miielq  SioAo/j+iJiTwi',  ico!  Si.  avviypa'^,  in  130 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. It  contained,  systematically  arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literatnre  appear  to  have  been  classi- 
fied, so  that  Callimachus  spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  ora- 
tors, lawgivers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separatebooks,  in  which  the  authors 
were  enumerated  in  their  chronological  succession.  It  is  natoral  to  sup- 
pose that  this  worlt  was  the  frnit  of  his  studies  in  the  hbraries  of  Alox- 
andrea,  and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as  were  contained  in 
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tlioae  colleclioaB.  His  pupi],  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  wrote  a  oomr 
mentary  upon  it.  Among  his  other  prose  works  was  one  entitled  Mouir- 
eiop,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum  of  Alex- 
andrea  and  the  scholars  connected  witli  it. 

The  firm  edllton  of  the  rii  hymns  of  CnUimBohus  appeared  et  Florence  in  4lo,  proba- 
bly twtwecn  1494  and  1500.    It  wasfblloweflby  UisAldine,  VBnif6,1513,  8vq;  bucabet- 

GeleniuB,  Daale,  IS!!,  Md,  reptinled  at  Patia,  154S,  4to.    A  more  complete  edUlon  Ihan 

"  Posite  Fr^ictpee  HeroM  Carmaas:'  Thla  edilion  la  the  basiB  of  ibE  IBM  wblcli  ftom 
Ihat  lime  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.    A  second  editiDH  by  H.  Slephene,  Genera, 

LOia  Iranslalion,  Ibitty-lbree  epigrams  of  CallimaiihBB,  and  s  few  ftagmenla  of  bii 
worlis.    Heneefcrlb  scarcely  any  liUng  was  done  fiJr  the  teit,  nnlil  Th.  Gravlus  unaer- 
took  a  new  and  oomptehenaiva  edition,  which  waa  completed  by  bis  thlher,  J.  G.  GrsTlua. 
ll  appeared  at  TTlreclll,  ia97,  a  vols.  Bio,    ll  conlainB  the  notes  of  tbe  previous  ed' 
of  Benlley,  and  lie  ftmoas  commentary  of  Spanheim.    Thie  edilion  Is  the  basis  ( 
one  edited  by  Ernesti,  Leyden,  1761,  a  vols.  8vo,  wbieh  contains  llie  whole  of  tbe 

(higments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemslerhnls  and  Bubnken.  Still,  Bmeell  dl 
completely  aatlalj  the  wishes  of  the  learned  in  tlie  use  wbieh  he  made  of  the  last- 
Uooed  sKiaaiin.    Among  anbaequent  edllioos  we  need  only  mention  Uioae  of  Loe 


I.  With  the  exception  of  the  Scolia,  or  convivial  songs,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  the  mehc  productions  of  this  period  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  The  writer  most  deserving  of  mention  under 
this  head  is  Mbijwno  (MeXirrei),  a  lyric  poetess,  author  of  an  ode  on  Rome 
(elt  Viiiaiv},  in  five  Sapphic  stanzas,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Erin- 
na  of  Lesbos,  as  an  ode  on  valor  (ds  piii.i)y).  Nothing  is  known  of  Meiin- 
no  with  certainty,  except  what  the  ode  itself  shows,  namely,  that  she 
Uved  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ode  is  printed, 
with  an  admirable  essay  upon  it,  hy  iWeicker,  in  Creuzor's  Melelemata, 
ISIT,  p.  1,  and  in  Welcker's  Kleine  Schriftert,  vol.  ii.,  p.  180,  tegq. 

II.  Some  of  the  melic  poets  of  this  period  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
singular  species  of  trifling.  They  composed,  namely,  short  poems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  griphi  (7p''^i).  o'  carminaJigvs-iUa. ;  that  is,  pieces 
in  which  the  hues  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  resemble 
the  form  of  some  object,  Simhias  of  Rhodes,'  who  flourished  under  the 
early  Ptolemies,  was  one  of  these  writers,  and  three  short  poems  of  his, 
constructed  in  this  way,  have  come  down  to  us,  along  with  six  epigrams, 
in  the  Greet  Anthology.  The  first  of  these  poems  is  called,  from  its 
form,  the  Wings  {mifuyes) ;  the  second,  the  Egg  (My) ;  the  third,  the 
Hatcktt  {■BfhfKBs).  There  are  several  other  poems  of  the  same  species  in 
the  Anthology,  siach  as  the  Pan-iiipes  (oilpiyj)  of  Theocritus,  the  Altai- 
(fii^s)  of  Dosiadas,  and  the  ggg-  and  Hatchet  of  Besantinns. 
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I.  BmcMc  Poeiry  (ri  ^ovkoXiko.  »oi^f«t™),  called  also  Pasloral,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  poetic  composition,  ihe  interlocutors  in  ivhich  are  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  &o,,  and  the  scenes  portrayed  are  drawn  from  rural  life. 
Theocritoa  was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of  Greek,  and, 
through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman  literature.  The  germ  of 
this  species  of  poetiy  may  be  discovered,  at  a  very  early  period,  among 
the  Dorians  both  of  Laconia  and  Sicily,  especially  at  Tyndaris  and  Syra- 
cuse in  the  latter,  when  the  festivals  of  Diana  were  enlivened  with  songs, 
in  which  two  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  or  two  parties  of  them,  contended 
with  one  another,  and  which  gradually  grew  into  an  art,  practiced  by  a 
class  of  performers  called  L^diasla  and  Bucoluia,  who  flourished  extens- 
ively in  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  districts  of  Italy. 

II.  The  subjects  of  the  songs  sung  by  this  class  of  performers  were 
popular  mythical  stories,  and  tiie  scenes  of  country  life ;  the  beauty,  love, 
and  unhappy  end  of  Daphnis,  the  ideal  of  the  shepherd,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Stesichorus  into  his  poetry,  and  of  Diemus,  who  was  named  by 
Epicharmus ;  the  melancholy  eomiiaints  of  the  coy  hmitsman  Menalcas, 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  These  songs  were  still  popular  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus,  Theocritus,  however,  was  the  first  who  reduced  this  species 
of  poetry  to  such  a  form  as  to  constitate  it  a  branch  of  regular  literature ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  followed  not  merely  the  impulse  of  his  own  genius, 
but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  examples  of  Epicharmus  and  of  Sophron,  es- 
pecially the  latter.' 

III.  The  bucolic  poets  that  will  here  require  our  attention  are  three  in 
number ;  namely,  Theocrilas,  Bion,  and  Mosckus. 

1.  Theocritus  (StiiKpiTOj),'  the  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Philinna.  He  visited  Alex- 
andiea  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  re- 
ceived  the  instruction  of  Philetas  and  Asclepiades,  and  began  to  distin- 
guish hunself  aa  a  poet.  His  ftrst  efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with  his 
father,  Ptolemy  Soler,  in  B.C.  S85,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  idylls.  At  Alexan- 
drea  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  sixth  idyll.  Theocritus  afterward  returned  1«  Syracuse,  and  lived 
there  under  Hiero  II.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  idyll  that  Theocri- 
tus was  dissatisfied  both  with  the  want  of  Lberahty  on  the  part  of  Hiero 
in  rewarding  hun  for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state  of  his  native 
country.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  he  devoted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  almost  entbely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  nature 
and  of  country  life,  on  his  representation  of  which  his  fame  chiefly  resla. 

Theocritus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  the  creator  of  bucolic 
poetry,  and  was  influenced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  examples  of  Epi- 
charmus and  Sophron.     His  bucolic  idylls  are  of  an  essentially  dramatic 

1  Wehker.Mer den  VrspiMng dea  Mitlentiedi,  KlcmeSclmftex,wo].i.,-f.  40^,  seg^. 

=  Smilh.  Dicl,  Siagr.,  s.  ii. 
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and  mimetic  character.  Tlioy  ate  pictures  of  the  onlinary  life  of  the 
common  penyle  of  Sicily,  whence  their  name,  sISij,  elSii^a.  The  pastor- 
al poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a  totally  different  sort  of  com- 
position from  the  bucolics  of  Theoeritns,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  af- 
fected refinement,  the  pure  innocence,  the  primeval  simplicity,  or  even 
the  worship  of  nature,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  imaginary  shep- 
herds of  a  fictitious  Arcadia ;  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  the 
country  and  the  town,  the  description  of  which  has  been  made  a  vebide 
of  bitter  satire  upon  the  vices  of  ciTihaed  communities.  He  merely  ex- 
hibits simple  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  peo- 
ple, in  a  thoroughly  objective,  although  truly  poetical  spirit.  He  abstams 
from  all  the  mere  artifices  of  composition,  such  as  fine  imagery,  high  col- 
oring, and  pathetic  sentiment.  He  deals  but  sparingly  in  descriptions, 
which  he  introduoBB  only  as  episodes,  and  never  attempts  any  of  those 
allegorical  applications  of  the  sentiments  and  adventures  of  shepherds 
which  have  made  the  bucolics  of  Virgil  a  signal  failure.  Dramatic  sim- 
plicity and  truth  are  Impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems, 
into  the  colonng  of  which  he  h^a  thrown  much  of  tlie  natural  comedy 
which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life  of  a  free  people.  His  fifteenth 
idyll,  ttie  Admiasiuis,  ia  a  master-piece  of  the  mimetic  exhibition  of  fe- 
male character,  rendered  the  more  admiraible  by  the  skill  with  wluch  he 
has  introduced  the  praises  of  Arsinoe  and  Berenioe,  without  sacrificing 
any  thing  of  its  gennine  dramatic  spirit.  The  form  of  these  poems  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  object.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  and 
the  rapid  transitions  of  the  lively  dialogue,  the  varied  language  and  the 
sweetly  musical  rhythms,  the  combination  of  the  prevailing  epic  verse 
and  diction  with  the  forms  of  common  speecli,  all  contribute  much  to  the 
general  effect.  In  short,  aa  Theocritus  was  the  first  who  developed  the 
powers  of  boeolic  poetry,  so  he  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  toe  last 
who  understood  its  true  spirit,  its  proper  objects,  and  its  natural  hmita. 

The  poems  of  Theocritus,  however,  are  by  no  means  all  bucolic.  The 
collection  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  liis  name  consists  of  thirty 
poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  ISylls,  a  fragment  of  a  few  lines  from 
a  poem  entitled  Ssrenice,  and  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, besides  one  upon  the  poet  hknaelf,  the  production  probably  of  Artem- 
idoruB.  The  Greek  author  of  a  few  sentences  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  of  Theocritus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  says  that  all  poetry  has 
three  characters,  the  Siiryij/tnTiKiir,  the  SptviariKiir,  and  the  fiiKTifi,  and  that 
bucolic  poetry  is  a  mixture  of  every  form.  Bergk  has  recently  classed 
the  poems  of  Theocritus  under  the  heads  of  Camiina,  bucolica,  mimieii,  lyr- 
Ma,  epica,  and  eyigrcmmiUa} 

Of  the  thurty  so-called  idylls,  the  last  is  a  late  Anacreontic  of  scarcely 
any  poetic  merit,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  Theocri- 
tus. Of  the  others,  only  ten  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of  poems  which 
the  ancients  described  by  the  specific  names  ai^vKoKMi,,  iroiiievucii,  otiroA.- 
mi,  or  by  the  first  of  these  words  used  in  a  generic  sense,  Bticolics,  or, 
aswc  say,  Pafforal  jioems.  But,  taking  the  term)%//in  the  wider  sense, 
1  JMcHi.  iVas.,im^,wOLwi,  p.'ie,  «6ii/. 
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we  must  also  include  under  it  several  of  the  poems  which  are  not  bucol- 
ic,  but  which  are  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily,  In 
this  general  sense,  the  idylU,  properly  so  called,  are  the  first  eleven,  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-first,  the  last  of  which  has  a  special  in- 
terest, as  being  the  only  representation  we  possess  of  the  life  of  Grecian 
fishermen ;  the  second  and  fiflieenth  are  evidently  pretty  close  imitations 
of  the  mimes  of  Sophron.  Those  idylls  of  which  the  genuineness  is  most 
doubtlul  are  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty-sixth,  twenty-seveath,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth. 

The  metre  chiefly  employed  in  these  poems  is  the  heroic  hexameter, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Theocritus  by  having  a  more  broken  move- 
ment substituted  for  the  sustained  and  stately  march  of  the  Homeric 
veree.  In  a  few  oases  other  metres  are  employed.  The  dialect  of  Tlie- 
ocrituB  has  given  the  grammarians  considerable  trouble.  The  ancient 
critics  regarded  it  as  a  modification  of  the  Doric  dialect,  which  tliey  called 
"  new  Doric"  (yia  Aapts) ;  and  some  of  the  modem  editors  have  carried 
this  notion  so  far  as  to  try  to  expunge  all  the  epic,  .^olic,  and  Ionic 
forms  which  the  best  MSS.  present.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  The- 
ocritus purposely  employed  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new 
or  softened  Doric  predominates.' 

Tbo  edilio  princcps  of  TSeocritus,  in  fiiUo,  contslolng  also  lliB  Worts  and  Dht/s  of 
Hesiod,  la  wiliionl  place  or  dale,  but  is  believed  lo  have  been  printed  at  Milan  aboal 
1481.   There  ia  another  very  early  edllion  in  Svo,  wiUiout  place  or  date.  The  neil  earti- 

iee,  I4B5,  (bL  The  chief  among  the  more  recent  efliUons  are  tbose  of  Heleke,  Vienna, 
nas,  ayol8.8HiaU4io;  of  Wsnon,  OilUrd,  1770,  4ta ;  of  Brunch,  in  thaJnaiecfn;  of 
.Valchenaer,  leyden,  177B-SI,  Svo ;  reprinted  undor  (lie  rBTision  of  Sohaeftr,  Leipzig, 
1810,  fbl. ;  of  Heindorf,  Berlin,  ISIO,  Svo ;  of  Gaiefbrd,  in  his  Poetic  Minrmx  Oraxi,  0\- 
fiird,  1823 ;  of  Kleeeling,  Leipzig,  1819,  8v<t,  reprinted  with  Bicn  and  Moechus,  London, 
law,  i  vole.  Bvoi  of  B^gs, in  tiis  BveoUi^  GrtBci,  Canibridee,  1831,  Svo;  of  Meinelie, 
Laipilg,  isas.  lamo ;  of  Wiialemonn,  in  Jacobs  and  Rost'a  Bibli«theca  Gram,  Gottia,  1830, 
8yo  i  of  Wordsworth,  Cambridge,  1844,  Svo ;  of  Ziegler,  Tubingen,  1844,  Svo ;  and  of 
Amels,  In  DidoCs  mbUolltem  Grieca  (Poelis  BueoUd  el  DidactitA),  Paris,  1846,  large  Svo. 
Most  of  ilie  editions  above  enumerated  contain  also  £ion  and  Moechns. 

3.  Blow  (BiBi/}"  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  or,  rather,  of  a  small  place 
called  Phlossa,  on  the  River  Meles,  near  Smyrna.''  All  that  we  know 
about  him  is  the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  idyll  of  Moschus, 
who  laments  his  untimely  death.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  can  be 
pretty  accurately  determined  by  the  fad  that  he  was  older  than  Moschus, 
who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion,'  His  flourishing  period,  therefore, 
may  have  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Theocritus,  and  may  be 
fixed  at  about  B.C.  280.  Moschus  states  that  Bion  left  his  native  coun- 
try, and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  cultivating  bucolic  poetry, 
the  natural  growth  of  that  island,  "Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  as  Moschus  intimates,"  is  uncertain,  since  it  may  be  that 
Moschus  mentions  those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Dorio 
OrpUens.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been  administered  to  him  by 
several  persons,  who  afterward  received  their  well-deserved  pmiishment 

I  Jacmls,  Praf,  ad  ArOk.  Pal.,  p.  jliU.  '  STnitt,  Dfc!.  Bwsi:,  j.  v. 
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for  the  Clime.  Witli  respect  to  the  relation  of  maBter  and  pupil  between 
Bion  and  Mosohiua,  we  can  not  say  any  thing  with  certainty,  except  tliat 
the  reeemblancB  hetween  the  productions  of  the  two  poets  obliges  us  to 
suppose,  at  least,  that  Moachus  imitated  Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  fact,  be 
all  that  is  meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter. 

The  subjects  of  Bion's  poetry  were  the  songs  of  shepherds  and  love 
aongs,  and  are  beautifully  described  by  Moschus ;'  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  poetry,  on  account 
of  the  fragmentary  condition  in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
Some  of  his  idylls  are  extant  entire,  hut  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Their  style  is  very  refined ;  the  sentiments  are  soli  and  senti- 
mental ;  and  his  versification,  which  is  exclusively  the  hexameter,  is  very 
Unent  and  elegant.  In  the  selection  and  management  of  his  subjects  he 
is  superior  to  Moschus ;  but  in  strengtli  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the 
tmthfiilness  of  his  sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  largest  of  bia  extant  poema,  the  'Eirerd^os 
'ASriwSoi.  He  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the  subjects  it  really  in- 
dicates ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Bion,  bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class 
of  poems  in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were  treated  from 
an  erotic  pomt  of  view.  The  dialect  of  Bion  is,  like  that  of  Theocritus,  a 
mixed  Doric. 

In  Ihe  first  edillons  of  TheocrUna  the  poems  of  BioQ  ars  miied  wilh  lHose  of  the  fijrmer, 
and  ths  fitsl  who  aepBralBd  them  was  Mekereh,  In  hie  edition  of  Bion  and  Moschus, 
Bruges,  IMS,  «o.  InmoBtoflhesuBscqnontedilioiiB  of  TheoorilngUie  remalnB  of  Bion 
and  MoBoliuB  are  printed  at  Ihe  end,  aa  in  those  of  Yalokenaer  and  oaiera,  already  aaa- 


theUf^an 


neniarjf,  snd  a  i 


Moschus  (Mrftr^os),'  a  grammarian  and  bucolic  poet,  a  native  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  lived  about  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and,  according 
to  Suidas,' was  acquainted  with  Aristarebus.  Hecallshimself  a  pupil  of 
Bion  in  the  idyll  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  the  latter ;  but,  as  al- 
ready remarked  in  an  account  of  that  poet,  this  may  merely  mean  that 
Moschus  imitated  Bion.  Of  his  compositions  we  have  extant  four  idylk: 
1.  "Epas  Spaitirns.  3,  ESptSmj.  3.  'Exmi^ioi  Elaiyos.  i.  tSeydpa.  The  first 
three  are  written  in  the  mixed  or  new  Doric ;  the  last  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
with  a  few  Dorisms.  Besides  these  we  have  three  small  pieces,  also 
called  idylls  by  the  commentators,  but  not  entitled  to  the  name,  an  epi- 
gram or  inscription,  and  two  fragments,  called  by  some  epigrams.  TTie 
idylls  of  Moschus  were  at  first  intermixed  with  those  of  Theocritus,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  ascribed  to  Theocritus  have  been,  though  witliout 
sufficient  reason,  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  Moschus  Eudocia^ 
ascnbes  to  Theocritus  the  third  of  the  idylis  of  Mosrhus ,  but  a  careful 
separation  has  been  made  on  the  authority  of  M&S  and  quotations  in 
Stobaus  To  judge  from  the  pieces  which  are  extant  Moschus  was 
'  ZIoffh  ,  hi ,  Ri       3  Smitfif  Diet-  Biost-.  a.  v,       ^  s  v  Moa-jtos        *  Evdocia,  p.  409. 
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capable  of  writing  witti  elegance  and  liveliness ;  but  Jie  is  inferior  to 
Bion,  and  cornea  still  farther  beliind  Theocritus.  His  style  labors  under 
an  excess  of  polish  and  ornament.  The  elegy  on  Bion  Is  remarkable  for 
sweetness  of  numbers  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  but  is  perhaps  too  la- 
bored tor  real  sorrow. 
The  idylls  of  MoBcliue  are  generaUy  prinied  with  tboso  of  Thecicrinis  gnd  Blou.   An  ao- 


I.  The  Alesandrean  grammarians,  in  arranging  their  canon,  made,  it 
will  be  remembered,  two  classes  of  tragic  writers,  the  first  containing 
s  who  flourished  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
id  consisting  of  what  were  denominated  the  "  Tragic 

n  poets  forming  the  class  denominated  the  "  Tragic  Pkia- 
va  have  already  mentioned,  Akxandet  the  jEtolian,  Pkiiie- 

ciis  of  Coreyra,  Sosiilieus,  Homer  the  younger,  Mantides,  Sosiphanea,  and 

hycophron. 

III.  The  dramatic  works,  however,  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  differed  in  a  very  important  particular  from  those  produced  during 
the  Attic  period.  The  tragedies  now  composed  were  no  longer  exhibited 
before  the  people  in  the  public  theatre,  but  were  meant  for  the  closet,  be- 

.  ing  written  for  the  amusement  of  princes  and  then  courtiers,  and  for  a 
small  circle  of  connoisseurs. 

IV.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  these  poets  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  enumerated. 

1.  Alkxandek  jEtolds  ('AA^|w8po!iAk«Ar(j),' a  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua.  He  was  a  native  of 
Pleuron,  in  .^Itolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe  at  Alexandrea. 
He  had  an  office  in  the  library  at  Alesandrea,  and  was  commissioned  by 
the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  tragedies  and  satiric  dramas  that 
were  extant.  He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and  Aratus, 
at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonataa."  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  greater  merit 
as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  Of  his  elegies  some 
beautifiil  fragments  are  atill  extant.  All  the  fragments  of  this  writer  are 
collected  by  Capelhnann,  Bonn,  1829, 8vo.  Compare  Welckor,  Die  Griech. 
Tragd^eji,  p.  1263,  seqq. ;  Diintzer,  Die  Fragm.  ier  E^rtsch.  Poesie  So- 
Griechen,  non  AUxaMer  dem  Grossen,  &c.,  p.  7,  aeqq. 

S,  Philiscub  (*i\fi™os)  of  Coreyra,  a  distinguished  tragic  poet,  was 
also  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  and  in  that  character  was  present  at  the  coro- 
nation procession  of  Ptolemy  PhiladelphU8,=  in  B.C.  284.  Pliny*  states 
that  his  portrait  was  painted  in  the  attitude  of  meditation  by  Protogenes, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive  in  B.C.  304.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  time  of  Philiscus  must  be  extended  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  assigned  to  him  by  Suidas,  who  merely  says  that  he  lived  nnder 
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Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  wrote  forty-two  dramas,  of  whieh  we  know 
nothing.  The  choriambie  hexameter  verse  was  named  after  Philiacus,  on 
account  of  his  frequent  use  of  it.'  There  is  much  dispute  whether  the 
name  shouSd  be  written  *i\iirKos  or  HXuios,  but  the  former  appears  to  be 
the  true  form,  though  he  himself,  for  the  salte  of  the  metre,  used  the  latter. 

3.  SosiTHEOs  {Saa-ietos),'  of  Syracuse  or  Athens,  or,  rather,  according 
to  Saidas,  of  Alexandres  in  the  Troad,  was  the  antagonist  of  the  tragic 
poet  Homer.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  284,  and  wrote  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.=  The  remains  of  his  works  consist  of  two  lines  from  his  'Mmos, 
and  a  considerable  fragment  of  twenty-four  lines  from  his  ^dipvts  or  A.tu- 
ipaas,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  drama  pastoral  in  its  scene,  and  in 
its  form  and  character  very  similar  to  the  old  satyric  dramas  of  the  Attic 
tragedians.  The  remains  of  Sositheus  are  given  by  Wagner,  Frag:  Trag. 
Grac,  in  Didot's  BiUiotkeca  Graxa,  p.  149,  seqq. 

i.  HoMEE  ('Oiaipas),  a  grammarian  and  tragic  poet  of  Byzantium,  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  about  B.C.  380.  The  number 
of  his  dramas  is  djfferentiy  stated  at  forty-five,  forty-seven,  and  fifty-sev- 
en. His  poems  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one  title,  Eary- 
yyUia.'    Compare  Weieker,  Die  Oriech.  Tragod.,  p.  1S61,  seqq. 

5.  jfJANTinEs  (AiwT-fJrjt),  a  tragic  poetof  Alexandrea,of  whom  nothing 
particular  is  known.     He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pbdadelphas. 

6.  SoBiFHANEs  (Sowi^iinjs),  a  native  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Suidas, 
exhibited  seventy-three  dramas,  and  gained  seven  victories.  He  was 
bom  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  or,  sa  others  stated,  in  that  of  Al- 
exander, between  B.C.  340  and  B.C.  330.  Of  his  plays,  the  only  remains 
are  one  title,  MeXrayjms,  and  a  very  few  lines  from  it  and  other  plays.' 
These  are  contained  ui  Wagner's  Frag.  Trag.  Grac.,  in  Didot's  Bibliolhe- 
at  Grtcca,  p.  157. 

7.  LvcfiPHRON  (AuK^ippw),'  a  celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalois,  in  Eubiea.  He  lived  at  Alcxandrea  undei 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
of  the  comic  poets  contained  in  the  Alexandrean  library.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission  Lyeophron  drew  up  a  very  extensive  work  on 
comedy  (mpl  Ka/ufSlas),  which  appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Greek  comedy,  together  with  ac- 
counts of  the  comic  poets,  and,  besides  this,  many  matters  bearing  indi- 
rectly upon  the  interpretation  of  the  comedians.'  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  states  that  he  was  kiUed  by  an  arrow."  As  a  poet, 
Lyeophron  obt^ned  a  place  in  the  Tragic  PJeiades ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  fragment  of  his  tragedies  extant.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  twenty  of 
his  tragedies ;  while  Tzetzes"  makes  their  nomber  forty-six  or  sixty-four. 
Four  lines  of  his  neAmriBoi  are  quoted  by  Stobieus."  He  also  wrote  a 
satyric  drama  entitled  Mcv4triiuis,  in  which  he  ridiculed  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, the  philosopher  Menedemus,  of  Eretria,"  who  nevertheless  high- 

'  Hep)uB!t.,  p,  5S.  =  Sniilll,  ZKci.  BiQgr,,  s.v.  ■  '  Suid.,  «.  v.         •  Id.  ib. 

>  Omtm,  Fast,  mil,  vol.  iji.,  s.  m.  B78, 859,  u.  508, 504.      1  Smith,  Dkl.  Biogr..  a.  v. 
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1y  prized  the  tragedies  of  Lycophron,'  He 
Bkiliful  composer  of  anagrams,  of  which  1j 
Ptolemy  and  Areinoe. 

The  only  one  of  his  poems  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  Ihe  Cassan- 
dra, or  Alexandra.  This  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long 
iambic  monologue  of  1474  verses,  in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  proph- 
esy the  fall  of  Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heriMB, 
with  numerous  other  mythological  and  historical  events,  going  back  as 
far  as  the  Argonauts,  the  Amazons,  and  the  fables  of  lo  aud  Europa,  and 
ending  with  Alexander  the  Great.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  po- 
etical merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of  traditional  learning.  Sui- 
das  calls  it  aaoTcabv  irotij^,  "  the  dark  poem,"  and  its  author  himself 
obtained  the  epithet  of  trKaTtaiis.  Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  obscurity 
alike  excited  the  efforts  of  the  "ancient  grammarians,  several  of  whom 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  poem.  Among  these  were  Theon,  Dection, 
and  Orus.  The  only  one  of  these  works  which  survives  is  the  scholia 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tzetzes,  who  flourished  about  A,D.  1150,  which  are 
far  more  valuable  than  the  poem  itself  Lycophron,  indeed,  purposely 
enveloped  his  poem  in  the  deepest  obscvirity.  There  is  no  artifice  to 
which  he  does  not  resort  to  prevent  his  being  clearly  understood.  He 
never  calls  any  one  by  his  true  name,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
cumstances or  event  in  his  history.  He  abounds  in  unusual  construc- 
tions, separates  words  which  should  be  united,  uses  strange  terms  more 
or  less  obsolete,  forms  the  most  singular  compounds,  and  indulges  in  the 
boldest  and  most  starthng  metaphors. 

A  question  has  been  raised  respecting  the  identity  of  Lycophron  the 
tragedian,  and  Lycophron  the  author  of  the  Cassandra.  From  some  lines 
of  the  poem  (132fi,  se^q. ;  1446,  seqq.)  which  refer  to  Roman  history, 
Niebuhr  was  led  to  suppose  tliat  the  author  could  not  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  Flamininus  (about  B.C.  190);  but  Welcker,  in  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  question,  has  shown  very  conclusively  that  tliese  lines 


reprinted  I7IK;  of  Relchard,  Leipsig,  1188,  8ro;  and  of  Bachmunn,  Leipzig,  1830,  a 
vols.  8vo  iof  wMch  onljr  the  flrat  hes  eppoared),  lo  whicH  must  be  added  llie  ailmiralUc 
edillon  of  Ilia  scliolia,  bj  C.  G.  MijJlar,  Leipaig,  ISII,  3  ydIs,  8vo. 

I,  The  Middle  and  New  Comedy  having  been  already  treated  of  in  our 
account  of  the  Fourth  or  Attic  Period,  it  remains  merely  to  notice  a  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  ccmposition  termed  by  the  Greeks  •p^voKoypafia  or  iAopo- 

II.  This  was  a  species  of  burlesque  drama,  or  a  parody  of  tragedy,  and 
maybe  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of  tragedy  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  comedy.  It  appears  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  Alexandrine  period  as  a  popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of 
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Soufhem  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  Tarentum.    At  the  head  of 
the  writers  in  this  department  stands  Rkinihott. 

Rhinthon  ('Pli^ai')  was  a  native  of  Syraciiae  or  Tarentnm,  and  flourish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt.  Suidas  places  him  at  the  head 
of  the  composers  of  the  burlesque  drama,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  was 
the  first  to  develop  it  in  a  written  form,  and  to  introduce  it  into  Greek 
literature,  since  it  had  already,  as  we  have  remarked,  existed  as  a  popu- 
lar amusement.  It  would  appear  from  the  fragments  of  Rhinthon  that 
the  comic  Ucense  extended  to  the  metres  also,  which  are  sometimes  eyen 
more  inc^joJar  than  in  the  Attic  comedians.'  Rhinthon  is  said  to  have 
written  thirty-eight  dramas.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
a  OR  A1EXANDHINE  PERIOD-i 


I  The  peculianties  ol  the  Uexandnne  period  displayed  themselves 
also  m  prose  composition,  and  in  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to 
leammg  and  scientific  acquirement  Great  attention  was  also  paid  to 
the  productions  of  earher  writero,  and  they  were  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  commentary  and  illustration,  but  the  pure  and  correct  taste 
which  distinguished  these  productions  was  rarely  imitated.  Philosophy, 
however,  and  the  practical  sciences,  were  vigorously  cultivated,  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  with  important  results. 

n.  The  Attic  dialect,  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local 
circumstances,  had  now  become  the  common  language  of  prose  litera- 
ture, and  the  employment  of  different  dialects  was  discontinued. 


In  our  account  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  period  will  be  found 
some  who  do  not  strictly  belong  to  a  course  of  Grecian  literature,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  from  certain  ciremnstances  connected  with  them,  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  can  not  well  be 
passed  over.  The  whole  number  of  writers  is  as  follows  :  Hecaiinus  of 
Ahdera,  Berosus,  Ahyden-aa,  Manelho,  Diodes  of  Peparethus,  TimiiHa,  Ara- 
ftts  of  Sicyon,  Phylarcktii,  Ister,  and  Polyhiwi,  to  whom  may  be  added  the 
mythological  writer  Apollodorjis. 

I.  Heoat.3;us  {'EnBTaioi)'  of  Abdera,  often  confounded  with  Hecatffius  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagns,  and  appears  to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  hie  Asiatic 
expedition  as  far  as  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic  Pyrrho,  and  is 
himself  called  a  philosopher,  critic,  and  grammarian.*  From  the  manner 
m  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius,'  we  must  infer  that  he  was  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge,  as  weU  as  for 
1  Ifepliiies!.,  p.  9,  ed.  Gaisf.  '  Sidil.,  s.  v,  '  Smith,  Bkt.  Biogr.,  s,  v. 

*  Smd,,  s.  u. :  JnsepTt.  c.  Apifa-,  1,,  22.  *  Priip,  Eimrtg.y  tx.,  p.  GM. 
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his  practical  wisdom  (irep!  tAs  vpi^us  IxiwiTieros).  In  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  worlts,  of  which,  howerer,  only  a  small  number  of  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  1.  A  History  of  Egypt}  2,  A  worit  on 
the  Hyperloreans.''  3.  A  Hisiory  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  book  on  Abra- 
ham, mentioned  by  Josephns,'  was  probably  only  a  portion.  This  work 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  it  was  declared  spurious, 
even  by  Origen,*  and  modern  critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The 
fragments  of  Hecatffius  have  been  collected  by  Zorn,  Hectaid  AhderittB 
Fragnteiita,  Altona,  1T30,  8vo ;  by  F.  Creuzer,  in  hLs  Hisl.  Grac.  Aiitiq. 
Fragm.,  Heidelberg,  1806,  8vo ;  and  by  C.  Mflller,  in  hts  Fragm.  Histor. 
Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  384,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bihliatkeca  Grieca,  Paris,  1848,  8vo. 
II.  BEKoBus(B?ipBWiiiorBijpo;(rinJj),'aprieat  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  and  an 
historical  writer.  His  name  ia  usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar 
or  Ber  Oaeas,  that  is,  "  son  of  Oseas.'"  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed  @tis 
(B.C.  361-246),  in  whose  reign  he  wrote  his  history  of  Babylonia.'  Re- 
specting bis  personal  hisiory  scarcely  any  thing  is  known ;  but  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  His  history  was  in  three  hooks,  and 
is  sometimes  called  BaSuXayiKi,  and  sometimes  Xa^Salxi,  or  'hrroplat 
XaWailtoi.  The  work  itself  is  lost ;  but  we  possess  several  fragments  of 
if,  which  are  preserved  in  Josephns,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the  work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his  state- 
ments often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  From  the  fragments 
extant  we  see  that  the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the 
human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population,  and  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  its  kings  down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seem  to  have  been  constantly  kept 
in  view  also.  There  is  a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to 
infer  from  this,  as  some  have  done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  state- 
ments. The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to  Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while 
Berosus  followed  the  Babylonian,  Chaldiean,  and  the  Jewish,  which  neceS' 
sarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  different  light,  and  may  frequently  have 
differed  in  their  substance  altogether. 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  similar  subjects ;  but  what  PUny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca 
have  preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of 
his  astronomical  or  mathematical  knowledge,     Pliny  relates'  that  the 


3  Jost^h.j  AvJ-  Jitd;  I., 
^  Sjp^,  Did.  Siogr.,  i 
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Athenians  erecMd  a  statue  to  liim  in  a  gymnasium,  with  a  gilt  tongue  to 
honor  hia  extraordinary  predictions.  Vitruvias'  attributes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  (hemkydium),  and  states  that,  in  his 
later  years,  he  settled  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school  of 
astrology. 

auUaime  Tsmponmi,  and,  more  complele,  in  Fobrlclne,  EiUl.  Griec.,  xlv.,  p.  175,  stqq.,  of 
the  old  edillon.  They  oio  also  glTen  by  Hlchler,  Bousi  CSaiii.  Historic  qus  mgwsmf, 
amt  Commmt.  ie  Beroai  vUa,  iiC,  Le^piig,  1845,  8vo,  ond  ty  C.  MUller,  Ui^ilM  Fragm. 
ffiflor.  eriEC.,  ToL  It.,  p.  49S,  <e5)-i  I  ~  .^.-.  i-     ->- 


nr.  Abydenus  <'A,euSijf.Js),  a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  contemporary  and  pupil  of  Berosus,  according  to  others, 
aa  late  as  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  a  hUtory  of 
Assyria  CAffiropiomi).  We  know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Mo- 
gasthenes  and  Berosus,  and  OyriUua  states'  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  hy  Euaebius,  Cyril- 
lus,  and  Syncellus,  It  was  particularly  valuable  for  chronology.  An  im- 
portant fragment,  which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian  history, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chroxicon  of 
Eusebius.=  The  fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by  Seali- 
ger,  in  hie  work  De  Emmdatione  Temporam ;  hy  Richter,  flerosi  Ckaliao- 
rum  HittorvE,  &c„  Leipzig,  1835 ;  and  by  C.  Muller,  in  his  Fragm.  Histor. 
Grac,  vol.  iv.,  p.  378,  seqq.,  in  Dldot's  Bihiiotheca  Grieca,  Paris,  1851,  8vo. 

IV.'MiNETH0(Mai'!Ms  or  MomWi'),*  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the  city  of 
Sebennytus,  who  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  and  probably  also  in  that 
of  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  His  original  Egyptian  name  is 
differently  given  by  modern  scholars.  AccordingtoBunsen.HtwasMaiie- 
IhdiA,  that  is,  Md-en-thSlh,  or  "the  one  given  by  Thoth,"  which  would  be 
expressed  by  the  Greek  Hermodotus  or  Hermodorus.  According  to  Lep- 
sins,  however,  it  was  Mai-en-Mlh,'  or  "beloved  by  Thoth,"  while  Fruin 
makes  It  to  have  been  Md-net  or  MorNeilk,  i.  e.,  "  qui  Neilk  deam  amaL'"' 

Manetho  had  in  antiquity  the  reputation  of  having  attained  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  wisdom,'  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this  very  rep- 
utation which  induced  later  impostore  to  fabricate  books,  and  pubhsh 
them  under  his  name.  The  fables  and  mystical  fancies  which  thus  be- 
came current  as  the  prodactions  of  the  Egyptian  sage  were  the  reason 
why  Manetho  was  looked  upon,  even  by  some  oi  the  ancients  themselves, 
as  a  half-mythical  personage,  like  Epimenides  of  Crete,  of  whose  personal 
existence  and  history  no  one  was  able  to  form  any  distinct  notion.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  fragments  of  his  genuine  work  did  not 
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t,  down  to  the  ir 


It  times,  with  that  degree  of  attention  whieJi 


fhey  deserved,  although  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  n,„.,uu,^>,i„ 
farnish  the  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  some  portions  of  his  work 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manetho  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  priests,  but  whether  he  was  hish-priest  of  Egypt  lb 
uncertain,  smce  we  read  this  statement  only  in  some  MSS.  of  Siiidas, 
and  m  one  of  the  productions  of  the  pseudo-Manetho.  Respecting  his 
personal  histoo-  scarcely  any  thing  is  linown  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
consequence  of  his  wisdom  and  learning.  The  circumstance  to  which 
Manetho  owes  his  great  reputaUon  in  antiquity,  as  weU  as  in  modem 
times,  IS,  that  he  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language 
an  account  of  the  doctrines,  wisdom,  history,  and  chronoiogy  of  his  coun- 
try, and  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  works  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  and  more  especially  upon  their  sacred  books.  The  object 
of  his  works  was  thus  of  a  two-fold  nature,  being  at  once  theological  and 
historical.' 

The  work  in  which  he  explained  the  doctrines  of  tlic  Egyptians  con- 
cerning the  gods,  the  laws  of  morality,  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the 
worid,  seems  to  liave  borne  the  title  of  T»i-  ^hwikSp  ^.toM-'  Various 
statements,  which  were  derived  either  from  this  same  or  a  simUar  worlt, 
are  preserved  in  Plutarch's  treatise  Be  Iside  el  Osiri,  and  in  some  other 
writers,  who  coniirm  the  statements  of  Piutarch. 

Siiidas  mentions  a  work  on  CypM  («S^i),  or  the  sacred  incense  of  the 
Egyptians,  its  preparation  and  mixture,  as  taught  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  same  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch  at  the  end  of  his  above-mentioned 
treatise  In  ail  the  passages  in  which  statements  from  Manetho  are  pre- 
served concerning  the  religious  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  he 
appears  as  a  man  of  a  sober  and  intelligent  mind,  and  of  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  religious  aflhirs  of  his  own  country ;  and  the  presumption, 
therefore,  must  be,  that  in  his  historical  works,  too,  his  honesty  was  not 
inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  blunders  of  transcribers  and  copyists,  or  the  forgeries  of  later  im- 
postors 

The  historical  productions  of  Manetho,  although  lost,  are  far  better 
known  than  his  theological  works.  Josephus'  mentions  the  great  work 
under  the  title  of  Hiatary  of  Egypt,  and  quotes  some  passages  verbatim 
from  it,  which  show  that  it  was  a  pleasing  narrative  in  good  Greek.'' 
The  same  author  informs  us  that  Manetho  controverted  and  corrected 
many  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  The  Egyptian  History  of  Mane- 
tho was  divided  into  three  parts  or  books.  The  first  contained  the  history 
of  the  country  previous  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  myfliology  of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  lirst  eleven  dynasties  of  mortal 
kings.  Ti\e  secmtd  opened  with  the  twelfth  and  concluded  with  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty ;  and  the  third  gave  the  history  of  the  remaining  eleven 
dynasties,  and  condnded  with  an  account  of  Nectanabis,  the  last  of  the 
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native  Egyptian  kings.  These  djnasties  are  preserved  in  Julius  Afrioa- 
nus  and  Eusebiiis  (most  correctly  in  the  Armenian  veiBion),  who,  howev- 
er, has  introduced  various  interpolations.  According  to  the  caieuIaHon 
of  Maneiho,  the  thirty  dynasties,  beginning  with  Menes,  filled  a  period  of 
3555  years.  The  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him  Irom  genuine  documents, 
and  their  correctness,  so  far  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  inscribed  monuments  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of 
our  time  to  decipher.' 

Tlier*  exists  an  astrological  poem,  entitled  'AiroT«\eo>uiTiKd,  in  six 
books,  which  bears  the  name  of  Manetho ;  but  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  this  poem,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Suidas,  can  not 
have  been  written  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  A  good  edition  of 
it  was  published  by  Axt  and  Eigler,  Cologne,  1833,  8vo.  Whether  this 
poem  was  written  with  a  view  to  deception,  under  the  name  of  Manetho, 
or  whether  it  is  actually  the  production  of  a  person  of  that  name,  is  un- 
certain. But  there  is  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  and  was 
made  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  This  work  is  often  referred  to  by  Syncellus, 
who  says  that  the  author  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Dog-star  (i^  fl/^Aos  t^s  SiiStos},  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  king.  The  very  introduction,  however,  to  this  book,  which  Syn- 
oellua  quotes,  is  so  full  of  extraordinary  things  and  absurdities,  that  it 
clearly  betrays  its  late  author. 

The  work  of  the  genuine  Manetho  was  gradually  superseded :  first  by 
epitomizers,  by  whom  the  genuine  history  and  chronology  were  obscured ; 
next  by  the  hasty  work  of  Eusebius,  and  the  interpolations  he  made  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  his  system ;  afterward  -by  the  impostor  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Manetho  of  Sebennytus,  and  mixed  truth  with  false- 
hood; and  lastly,  by  a  chronicle,  in  which  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  were 
arbitrarily  arranged  according  to  certain  cycles. 

Tbe  ttatmeata  of  Manelho  are  given  by  C.  MBILer,  tii  bts  Frugm.  Sislor.  Orac,  vol.  il., 
p.  511,  sew.  i»  DWol'a  Blblialheai  CnBca,  Paris,  1848,  8vo. 

V.  DiacLEs  (AumAS!)  of  Peparethus,  a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  belongs  to  some  part  of  the  period  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. He  was  the  eariiest  Greek  historian  who  wrote  about  the  foanda- 
tion  of  Rome,  and  Q.  Fabins  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  him  in  a  great 
many  points.*  Diocles  was  prior,  therefore,  to  B.C.  333,  about  which 
time  Fabius  Pictor  flourished.  The  worfc  in  which  Diocles  made  men- 
tion of  the  founding  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  entitled  Kri/rtu,  and 
contained  accounts  of  the  origin  of  various  states  and  cities.  "Whether 
Diocles,  however,  is  the  same  also  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes 
(iTEpJ  iiptiae  aivToyixa),  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,'  and  of  a  history  of 
Persia  (ntpiiiKii),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephus,*  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
m  by  C.  MSHer,  In  his  li-iigm.  Biilor.  Gnet:.,  vol.  ill.. 
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yi.  Tiic^ns  (TlfMtosY  of  TauTomenium,  in  Sicay,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  Andromachus.  tyrant  of  that  place.  Timffius  at> 
tained  the  age  of  ninety-six,  and  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date 
either  of  his  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his  birth 
in  B.C.  353,  and  his  death  in  B.C.  S56.  Timteus  received  instruction 
from  Philiscus  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  of  laocrateB ;  but  we  have  no  far- 
ther paiEicnlars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished  from  Sicily  by 
Agathocles,  and  passed  his  esile  at  Athens,  where  he  had  lived  fifty 
years  when  he  wrote  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  history.'  The  great 
work  of  Tim«u3  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C. 
364,  -With  which  year  Polybios  commences  the  introduction  to  his  work. 
This  history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a  quotation  from  the 
thirty-eighth  hook,  and  there  were  probably  many  books  after  this.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  several  great  sections,  which  are 
quoted  with  separate  titles,  though  they,  in  reality,  formed  a  part  of  one 
great  whole.  The  last  five  books  contained  the  history  of  Agalhodes. 
Timseus  wrote  the  history  of  Pyrrhus  as  a  separate  work,'  but  as  it  falls 
within  the  time  treated  of  in  his  general  history,  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  episode  of  the  latter. 

The  value  and  authority  of  Timteus  as  an  historian  have  been  most 
vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  He  main- 
tains that  Timjeua  was  totally  deficient  in  the  first  qualifications  of  an 
historian,  as  he  possessed  no  practical  knowledge  of  war  or  politics,  and 
never  attempted  to  obtain  by  travelling  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  places  and  countries  he  described ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confined  his 
residence  to  one  spot  for  fifty  years,  and  there  gamed  all  his  knowledge 
from  books  alone.  Polybius  also  remarks,  that  Timsus  had  so  little 
power  of  observation,  and  so  weak  a  judgment,  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  a  correct  account  even  of  the  things  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  places 
he  had  visited ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  likewise  so  stiperstitious,  that  his 
work  abounded  with  old  traditions  and  well-known  fables,  while  thmgs 
of  graver  importance  were  entirely  omitted.  Polybius  also  charges  him 
with  frequently  stating  willful  falsehoods,  and  of  indulging  in  all  kinds  of 
calumnies  against  the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Homer,  Aristotle, 
and  Theophrastus.  These  charges  are  repeated  by  Diodorus  and  other 
ancient  writers,  among  whom  Timffiue  earned  so  bad  a  character  by  his 
slanders  and  calumnies,  that  he  was  nicknamed  Epitimceus  {'Eircrifiaios), 
or  the  Fault-finder.* 

Most  of  the  charges  of  Polybius  against  Timteus  are  unquestionably 
founded  upon  truth ;  but  from  the  statements  of  other  writers,  and  from 
the  fragments  which  we  possess  of  Timieus's  own  work,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  Polybius  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  defects  of  Timeus, 
and  has  omitted  to  mention  his  pecuhar  excellences.  Nay,  several  of 
the  very  points  which  Polybius  regarded  as  great  blemishes  in  his  work, 
were,  in  reality,  some  of  its  greatest  merits.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Tiwffius,  for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 
■  Smith,  BUI.  Biag.,  s.  v.  =  Poijft.,  Exc.  ViU.,  p.  389, 3M, 
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that  he  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their  simplest  and  most  genuine 
form,  as  related  by  the  most  ancient  writers.  Tjmteus,  also,  collected 
the  materials  of  his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  care,  a  fact 
which  even  Polybius  is  compelled  to  admit.  He  likewise  paid  very  great 
attention  to  chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  introduced  the 
practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads,  which  was  adopted  by  almost 
all  subsequent  wrilflrs  of  Greek  history.  For  this  purpose  he  drew  up  a 
list  of  the  Olympic  conquerors,  which  is  called  by  Suidas  'OAufiiriwufiu  )| 
Xponich  vpaiiiux.  Cicero  formed  a  veay  different  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
Timsus  from  that  of  Polybius.  He  says,  "  Ttmisns,  quantum  judicare 
possim,  Umge  eraditUsJmas,  el  renim  copia  et  sentenHamm  varieiale  aiundati- 
issimiis,  el  ipsa  comp/mliomvBi-bonim  non  impdilus,  magnmn  etoqiieniumi  ad 
scTibendum  atlalii,  icd  ii«JiMm  usian  forenacm.'" 

1^  ft^nKDls  of  TiiDiEUS  bsTe  been  coUseled  liy  GBller,  in  bis  IreaUse  De  ailu  et  ari^ 
mfSi/racHKnn™,LetpKtg,  ISIS,  p.  209,  scM.;  andby  C.  RDfl  Tb.  Muller,  in  tba  JVnfm. 
Hialor.  Oras.,  vol.  i.,  p.  193,  leqq.,  in  Didol'a  BUtieUaca  Greca,  Paris,  1641,  Eyo. 

VII.  AHlTU8CApaTi)s)"ofSioyon,  the  celebrated  general  of  the  Achteana, 
bom  at  Sicyon  B.C.  371,  wrote  CammaUarief,  being  a  history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  B.C.  330,  which  Polybius  characterizes  as  clearly  written 
and  faithful  records.  But  to  this  latter  praise  they  were  not  entitled. 
They  fonned  Plutarch's  principal  authority  for  the  Life  of  Aratus.  The 
fragments  are  given  by  C,  Muller,  in  the  Fragm.  Hiaior.  Gnec,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
81,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bihiiotkeca  Oraca,  Paris,  1849,  8vo. 

VHI.  PHYLiKCHna  (HXspxas)'  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  probably  a 
native  of  Naueratis,  in  Egypt,  but  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Athens.  We  may  place  him  at  about  B.C.  215,  His  great  worit  was 
a  history  in  twenty-eight  books,  embracing  a  period  of  lifty-two  years, 
from  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  B.C.  S73,  to  the 
death  of  Cleomenes,  B.C.  230.  Phylarohus  is  vehemently  attacked  by 
Polybius,*  who  charges  him  with  falsifying  history  through  his  partiahty 
to  Cleomenes,  and  his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achteans.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  bat  it  might  be  retorted  with  equal 
justice  upon  Polybius,  who  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exagger- 
ating the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depreciating  Cleomenes, 
whom  he  certainly  has  both  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.*  The 
accusation  of  Polybius  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,'  but  it  comes  with  rather 
a  bad  grace  from  the  latter  writer,  since  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as 
Lucht  has  shown,  that  his  lives  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  are  talten  almost 
entirely  from  Phylarchus,  to  whom  he  is  likewise  indebted  for  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  of  Pyrrhus.  The  vivid  and  graphic  style  of  Phylarchus 
was  well  suited  to  Plutarch's  purpose.  It  appears,  it  is  true,  to  have  been 
too  oratorical  and  declamatory,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  lively 
and  attractive,  and  to  have  brought  the  events  of  the  history  vividly  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind.  He  was,  however,  very  negligent  in  the  arrange- 
'  ment  of  his  words,  as  Dionysius  has  remarked.     Suidas  mentions  other 

'  CiCt  De  Orat-t  11.,  11 ;  compare  Brut.,  B5.  =  Smjtfi,  Dici-,  s-  v. 

*  SvtUli.  Diet.  BiOffr.,  s.  u.  '  Po/J/b.,  11.,  56,  segq. 

'  NktiHir,  Kleins  Sciryl™,  vol.  i„  p,  WO,  nole.  '  VU.  Am!.,  3S. 
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works  ofhis  besides  his  hisloiy,  but  tliey  were  comparatively  unimport- 

The  n-agmedla  of  PhylsrchuH  Have  been  collecled  liy  Lucht,  Leipzig,  1836 ;  by  Lriicfc- 
nor,  Breslau,  1838,  and  by  C.  and  Tb.  MliUer,  in  the  Fragm.  Bialar.  Orac.,  vol.  i„  p  334 
»6j}.,  In  Didol's  BHUotieca  Onsen,  Paris,  1841,  8vo. 

IX.  IsTER  ('loTpDs),'  a  Greek  historian,  wJio  is  sometimes  called  a  na- 
tive of  Cyrene,  sometimes  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  of  Paplios,  in  tlie 
island  of  Cyprus.  These  contradictory  statements  are  reconoiled  by  Sie- 
belis,  on  the  supposition  tliat  Ister  was  bom  at  Cyrene,  that  thence  he 
proceeded  with  Callimachus  to  Alexandrea,  and  aftenvard  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paphos,  which  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.'  Ister  is  said 
to  have  been  at  (irst  a  slave  of  Callimachns,  and  afterward  his  friend, 
and  this  circumstance  determines  his  age,  since  he  accordingly  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Energetes,  that  is,  between  about  B.C.  360  and  B.C. 
220.  Ister  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  most  im- 
portant  of  his  works  was  an  AttHs  ('Arfllt),  or  History  of  Attica,  of  which 
the  Bixteenth  book  is  mentioned  by  Harpocration. 

The  ttaemeiitB  of  Ister  Rre  given  by  Siebeiia,  Vragm.  PSoBptotJ,  Demon.,  CStodemi  cl 
/ittf,  Loipsig,  1812, 8.0,  and  by  C.  s»i  Th.  MMler,  in  Iha  Fn^.  Haio^.  Grec.,  to].  1., 
p.  418,  teqq.,  in  Didol'a  BibHatkeai  Graca,  Paris,  1841, 8vo. 

X.  PoLVBiFs  (m\iSias),'  the  celebrated  historian,  %vas  a  native  of 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  was  bom  about  B.C.  204.  His  fiither,  Ly- 
cortas,  was  one  of  the  most  distmgoished  men  of  the  Achsean  league ; 
and  Polybms  received  the  advantages  of  Iiis  father's  instruction  in  polit- 
ical knowledge  and  the  mihtary  art.  He  must  also  have  reaped  great 
benefit  from  his  intercourse  with  Philopcemen,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
fether's,  and  on  whose  death,  in  B.C.  183,  Polybius  carried  the  nrn  in 
which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  foUowing  year  Polybius  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece, 
as  the  intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned.  From  this  time 
he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have 
soon  obtained  great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  168,  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
sent  into  the  south  of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Callicra- 
tes,  that  one  thousand  Achteans  should  bs  cairied  to  Rome,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the  Romans  against  Perseus.  This 
number  included  aU  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and  among 
them  was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy  in  B.C.  167,  but,  instead  of 
being  put  upon  their  trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 

Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had 
probably  become  acquainted  in  Greece  with  .^milius  Pauius,  or  his  sons 
Fabius  and  Soipio,  and  the  two  young  men  now  obtained  permission 
from  the  pi  fetor  for  Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  their  fa- 

'  Smith,  Dicl.  Biegr.,  s.  v. 

'  Uompato  Pint.,  QtuBsl.  Gr..  43.  wliu  talln  liiin  an  Alcianilri;aii. 

"  SatiOt,  Dicl.  Bio/rr.,  1.  J'. 
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ther  Pau!us.  Scipio  was  then  eighteen  yesTB  of  age,  and  soon  became 
warmly  attached  to  Polybiue.  Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in 
aU  his  military  espeditlons,  and  derived  much  advantage  from  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge.  Polybius,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  finding  a 
liberal  patron  and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to  obtain 
access  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumulate  materials  for  his  great 
historical  work.'  After  remaining  in  Italy  seventeen  years,  Polybius  re- 
turned to  the  Peloponnesus,  in  B.C.  151,  with  the  surviving  Achtean  ex- 
iles, who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  Senate  to  revisit  their  native 
land.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  Gtreece,  but  joined  Scipio  in 
his  campaign  against  Carihage,  and  was  present  at  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  in  B.C.  i46.  Immediately  afterward  he  hurried  to  Greece, 
where  the  Achteans  were  waging  a  mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Corinth ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them.  His  grate- 
ful fellow-countrymen  acknowledged  the  great  services  tie  had  rendered 
tliem,  and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honor  at  Megalopolis,  Mantjnea, 
Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other  places.' 

Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  the 
great  historical  work  for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  the  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  history, 
it  IS  impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  that  he  nndertook  long  and 
dangerous  journeys  into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the  At- 
lantic, on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  respecting  those 
parts.  Some  of  these  countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  eveiy  faciUty  for  the  execution  of  his  design.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life  he  visited  Egypt  Ukewise.  He  probably  accompa- 
nied Scipio  to  Spain  in  B.C.  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Numan- 
tia,  since  Cicero  states  that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of  the  Nnmantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,'  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  about  B.C.  i2S, 

The  history  of  Polybius  consteted  of  forty  books.  It  began  B.C.  SSO, 
where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and  ended  at  B.C.  146,  in  which  year 
Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably  published  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  afterward  united  into  one  work.  The  lirst  part  comprised 
a  period  of  thirty-live  years,  beginning  with  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  overthrow  of  Perseus  and 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  in  B.C.  168.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  por- 
tion of  his  work,  and  its  great  object  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had, 
in  this  brief  period  of  thirly-five  years,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  But  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  survey  of  Roman  history  Irom  the  talc- 
mg  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 

'  Polyb.,  iiill,,  0,  aeqq. .-  Paason,,  vii.,  1(1, 
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war  in  the  first  two  books,  which  thus  formed  an  mtroduclion  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  With  the  faU  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  aubmission  to  the  latter.  The 
second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a  kind  of  suppiement  to  the  for- 
mer part,  comprised  the  period  from  the  overthrow  of  Perseus,  in  B.C. 
168,  to  the  faU  of  Corinth,  in  B.C.  146.  The  history  of  the  conqnest  of 
Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  tWrty-ninth  hook,  and  the 
fortieth  book  probably  contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the  whole 

The  history  of  Polybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  He  had  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
knowledge  which  a  historian  must  possess ;  and  his  preparatory  stndies 
were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseyeranee.  Thus  he 
not  only  collected  with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the  events  that 
he  intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
Etitntion,  and  made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
ography of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  describe  in  his  work.  In  addition 
to  this,  he'had  a  strong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth,  and,  from 
havinghimselftakenanactiTcpart  in  political  life,  he  was  able  to  judge 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  great  actors  in  history  ma  way  that  no 
mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  could  possibly  diJ.  But  the  characteristic 
feature  of  his  work,  and  the  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  his- 
tories which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its  did/u/ic  jiaivre. 
He  did  not,  like  other  historians,  write  to  afford  amusement  to  his  read- 
ers ;  his  object  was  to  teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and 
to  deduce  from  previous  events  Jessona  of  practical  wisdom-  Hence  he 
calls  his  work  a  Pragmaleia  {rptryparda),  that  is,  a  systematic  history,  in 
which  events  are  put  together  connectedly,  as  causes  and  effects,  and 
not  merely  a  Histonj  {larapla),  where  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  tune.' 
The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  instruction  that 
might  be  obtamed  from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became,  in  his 
view,  of  secondary  importance ;  they  formed  only  the  text  of  the  pohtlcal 
and  moral  discourses  which  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  deliver. 
Excellent,  however,  as  these  discourses  are,  they  materially  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  history  as  a  work  of  art.  Their  frequent  occurrence 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  destroys,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Moreover,' 
he  frequently  inserts  long  episodes  which  have  little  connection  with  the 
main  subject  of  his  work,  because  they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus 
we  find  that  one  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
Roman  constitution ;  and  in  the  same  manner  episodes  were  introduced 
even  on  snbjeels  which  did  not  teach  any  political  or  moral  truths,  but 
simply  because  his  countrymen  entertained  erroneous  opinions  on  those 
subjects.  The  thirty-fourth  book,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively a  treatise  on  geography.  Although  Polybius  was  thus  enabled 
to  impart  much  important  information,  of  which  we  in  modern  times  es- 
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pecially  reap  the  benefit,  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  episodes  are 
no  improvements  to  the  history,  considered  as  a  work  of  art. 

Still,  after  maliing  these  deductions,  the  great  merits  of  Polybius  re- 
main unimpaired.  His  strict  impartiality,  to  which  he  frequently  lays 
claim,  has  been  generally  admitted  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
And  it  is  auiprising  that  he  displays  such  impartiality  in  his  judgment  of 
the  Romans,  especially  when  we  consider  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Scipio,  and  the  strong  admiration  which  he  evidently  entertained  of  that 
extraordinary  people.  Thus  we  find  him,  for  example,  characterizing  the 
occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  as  a  violation  of  all  justice,  and  denouncing  the 
general  corruption  of  the  Roman  generals  from  the  time  of  their  foreign 
conquests,  with  a  few  brilhant  exceptions.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
does  not  display  an  equal  impartiality  in  the  history  of  the  Achtean  league ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  could  hardly  expect  from  him  that  he  should  forget 
that  he  was  a  member  of  it.  He  describes  in  far  too  glowing  colors  the 
character  of  Aratus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Ach»an  league,  and  ascribes 
to  the  historical  work  of  this  statesman  a  degree  of  impartiality  to  which 
it  was  certainly  not  entitled.  On  the  same  principle  he  gives  quite  a 
false  impression  of  the  political  life  of  Cleomenes,  simply  because  this 
king  was  the  great  opponent  of  Aratus  and  the  league.  He  was  likewise 
guilty  of  injustice  in  the  views  which  he  gives  of  the  jEtoliane,  in  some 


Ijyy  did  not  use  Polybius  till  he  came  to  the  second  Punic  war,  but 
from  that  time  he  followed  him  very  closely,  though  without  due  acknowl- 
edgment ;  and  his  history  of  the  events  after  the  termination  of  that  war 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  translation  of  his  Grecian  predecessor 
Cicero  likewise  seeros  to  have  chiefly  followed  Polybius  in  the  account 
which  be  gives  of  the  Roman  constitution  in  his  Se  MepuUica.  The  his- 
toiy  of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo. 

The  style  of  Polybius  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  great  masters 
of  Greek  literature ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.  He  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  Greek  language  had  lost  much  of  its  purity  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  elements,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Attic  writers.  He  wrote  as  he  spoke,  and  had  too 
great  a  contempt  for  rhetorical  embelhshments  to  avail  himself  of  them 
in  the  composition  of  his  work.  The  style  of  such  a  man  naturally  bore 
the  impress  of  his  mind ;  and  as  instruction,  and  not  amusement,  was 
the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not  seek  to  please  his  readers 
by  the  choice  of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences.  Hence 
the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  condemnation  of  his  style, 
and  Dionysius  classes  his  work  with  those  of  Phylarchus  and  Duria,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  read  through  to  the  end.'  But  the  most  striking 
feult  in  the  style  of  Polybius  arises  from  his  want  of  imagination,  Poly- 
bius, with  his  cool,  calm,  calculating  judgment,  was  not  only  destitute  of 
all  imaginative  power,  but  evidently  despised  it  when  he  saw  it  exer- 
cised  by  others.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  geographical  descriptions 
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are  ao  vague  and  indiatinet.  To  this  same  cause,  the  wajii  uf  imagina- 
tion on  tlie  part  of  Polybiua,  we  are. disposed  to  attribute  the  apparent 
indifference  with  which  he  describes  the  fan  of  his  native  country,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  hberties  of  Greece.  He  only  sought  to  relate  facts, 
and  to  draw  the  proper  reflections  from  them ;  to  relate  them  with  viv- 
idness,  and  to  paint  them  in  striking  colors,  was  not  his  calling.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  possess 
the  first  five  booiis  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments  and 
extracts,  of  which  some,  however,  are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  Roman  army,  which  belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  There 
have  been  discovered,  at  diflbrent  times,  four  distinct  coaections  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  lost  books,  to  which  we  will  refer  more  particularly  in 
the  account  tiiat  follows  of  the  editions  of  Polybius. 


The  fliBi  Ave  bnoka  were  flrsi  printed  in  a  Lailn  iranBlet 
isaned  ftom  (be  celebrsled  press  of  Sweynbf  ym  and  Pannar 
rial  pf  the  work  of  Polybius,  wMoh  woa  printed  in  Greek, « 


Poiybiug,  but  He  author  of  the  compilation,  and  the  lime  ot  whieb  it  was  drawn  up,  ate 
nnHnown.  Tbese  eilraels  conlain  tlie  grealet  part  of  ibe  sIsU.  booh,  and  portions  of 
the  i&Uowing  deven  (vil.-xvii.).  The  manuscripl  eontaining  Uwm  was  broughl  Crom 
Corfu,  and  Ihey  were  published,  together  with  the  firsl  fl™  booiis,  which  bad  already  ap- 
peared, at  Banle,  IMP,  ibi.,  (Tom  Ibe  press  of  Heryagins.  The.Latin  (reiiBUlion  of  these 
eitraels  wag  eiecnted  by  Wolftang  Museulus,  who  also  correciod  Perottl'a  yerslon  of  the 

lion  of  these  eilraela,  namely,  a  description  of  the  naval  baWe  nmght  hetween  PhlUppus 

llahed  hy  Bayf,  in  his  Ds  Ke  NmiaU  Veteram,  Parts,  1536,  reprinted  at  Basle,  1587. 

In  im,  TTratnus  published  at  Antwerp,  b!  4io,  a  second  collection  of  extracts  from 
Polyhlns,  enliUed  Exixrpla  de  Ltgalmalim  CBKAovoi  m-pl  n/i«r0tuiv),  whicli  were  made 
in  the  tenth  centnry  of  the  Chrtstian  era,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Conetonllnus  Porphy- 

Ihem  ceme  ftom  Polybiua.    In  1609,  Is.  Casaubon  published  at  Paris,  in  fbUo,  his  oicet- 
)f  Polyblns,  bi  which  be  incorporoled  all  the  cxc^la  and  (TagmentB  1 
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li  the  exception  of  a  fragment  fleacriWiig  tlie 

lie  BMOiifl  Tolnme  of  GronoviUB's  Llyy,  until  Angola  Mai  diHco'vcred, . 

ary  at  Rome,  tHa  third  aoctlDn  of  the  Excajita  of  Conmaalinua  Porphyrogeiiltii,  en^ 

Id  EiMipta  it  aentmfiia  tirtpl  v>™m"p),  which,  among  Bther  exacts  conlainod  a  con- 

iraWe  number  tVom  the  hletory  of  PolybinB.    These  eieetpta  wei^  publialied  by  Mai 

lenoe  of  the  molliatod  Wale  of  the  mannairipl  ftom  which  they  w^  lahen.  it^moi 

>  liuintelllgMe,    Some  of  the  errors  in  Mai'«  edition  e«  eorreolsd  In  the  reprlnw 

ed  by  Geel,  at  Leyden,  and  hy  Lncbt,  at  Altona,  in  1830 ;  hnl  tbeas 


with  gj 


s  the  great  historical  work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
wrote,  3.  Tlie  Life  of  PMli^amen,  in  three  books,  to  wliicli  lie 
himself  refers.'  3.  A  Treutue  m  T,^iia.  (ri  ^pl  ^h.,  Td{*«  fc^Mf^or,.), 
which  he  also  quotes,"  and  to  which  Arrian  and  iEiian  allude,  4.  A  ifis- 
(oj^D/<Aci¥iiman(in«Wa)-,accordingtothe  statement  of  Cicero;^  and  6 
A  arruill  treatise,  Ue  Habilatione  sub  Mqumre  {-^pX  rflj  ^^pl  t}>v  'It,,™,,*, 
ol4<r™i),  quoted  by  Geminas  i*  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  tliis  formed 
part  of  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  the  histoiy,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  geography. 

XI.  Apollodobus  CAiroAArfJapos),'  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens, 
flourished  about  B.C.  140,  a  few  years  alter  the  fell  of  Corinth,  Further 
particulars  are  not  mentioned  respecting  him.  We  hnow  that  one  of  his 
historical  works  (the  Xpor«^)  came  down  \o  the  year  B.C.  143  and  that 
It  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  II.,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  who  died  in  B  C 
138 ;  but  how  long  ApoUodorus  lived  after  the  year  B.C.  143  is  unknown' 
He  wrol«  a  great  number  of  worlts,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  and  even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete.  This 
work  bears  the  title  of  B,^ofti«^.  It  consists  of  Ihiee  books,  and  is  bv 
far  the  best  among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a  well-ac- 
ranged  account  of  the  niim^rous  mythi  connected  with  the  mythological 
and  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece.  The  materials  are  derived  from  the 
poe^,  especially  the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  historians. 
It  begms  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Thea 
eus,  when  the  work  suddenly  breaks  off  The  part  which  is  wantins  at 
nt^h^i!,  T*^",.^  *!•  '*''"'^  "^  '""^  '^'""'^^  "^  P«'°P«  ^"d  Atreus,  and 
l^rw^  ?',,"''  '^^  '"^  ^''j'"  "^"^^  ^-  "^^  fi^«  Po^'i'-^  of  the 
»,»,  K  V,  ''°°f^^  '"^^  ancient  Iheogonie  and  cosmogonic  mythi, 
which  are  foUowed  by  the  HeUenic  mythi,  the  latter  being  arranged  a^ 

R™.,  =.  13-,  m««.  K™.,*j.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  31.  ,,,,;,  ,  s«„-,A,  Did.  Eiogr..  ..  „. 
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cording  to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  ancients  valued 
this  work  very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  runnmg  mythological  commentary 
on  the  Greek  poets.  To  us  it  is  of  still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the 
works  from  which  ApoUodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  works,  which  were  akin  to  tiiat  of  ApoUodorus,  are  now  lost. 
ApoUodorus  relates  his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style, 
and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his  sources,  without  interpolating 
or  perverting  the  genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  explain 
their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Bibliotheca,  m»ae  like  a 
mere  catalogue  of  events  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modern  critics  to 
consider  the  work,  in  its  present  form,  either  as  an  ^ridgment  of  some 
larger  work  of  ApoUodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his  works. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis  without  any  evidence. 

Of  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApoUodorus  a  considerable  number  of 
fragments  remain.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  among  these  worlis  are, 
1.  r^s  nploSos,  KuiiiK^  idrpif,  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  didactic 
poets  who  were  not  epic.  3.  Xpo^unt,  suuilarly  mentioned.  3.  nepl  "Eiri- 
xifiu"),  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation  on  the  plays  of  the  comic 
poet  Epicharmus,  consisting  of  ten  books.'  A  TUpl  vim'  itaToMyov,  or 
jTtpl  vtwv,  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of  the  catalogue  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  5,  nspl  Siifpovos,  a 
commentary  on  the  minies  of  Sophron. 


Bsnedians  .^glua,  at  Rome,  1SS5,  8vo.  A  somewhal  beller  edilion  !b  Ihat  pHblisiled  at 
Heidelberg  by  Comnielin,  ISM,  8vo,  with  a  more  cottecl  lest.  After  varioua  other  edi- 
tions, among  which  we  need  meailon  only  those  of  Tanaquil  Faber,  Paris,  leai,  8vo, 
and  Gale,  In  hig  wUection  of  the  "Smjriores  ffisMnarPosliae,"  Poria.  IB7S,  Svo,  there 
eecond  end  improved  edilion  appeared  in  1803,  2  voIb.  8vo.  The  heat  amoiiB  the  eubae- 
iiuent  editions  are  those  of  Clavier,  PBtie,18l)5,a  vole.  Svo.wilh  a  learned  introducljon, 
a  commenlarj,  and  a  French  Iranslallon;  of  C,  and  Th.  Mijller,  in  the  JVapn,  .ffistor! 
Grffic.,yol.l.,p.]04,»«w.,mDldol'sffij;KitteMGrffi<!fl,Paris,18«iBndofWestennann, 
in  hlB  Mylhographi,  asK  Scriptures  Poetiae  Hislor.  Gnms,  p.  459,  sbiii.,  Brauiischwele, 
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one  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  made  most 
progress  during  the  period  under  review.  The  conquests  of  Alexander, 
which  opened  Upper  Asia  and  India  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  maritime  en- 
terprises of  the  Ptolemies,  brought  into  notice  communities  whose  very 
existence  before  this  had  been  hardly  even  suspected. 

11.  The  most  important  geographical  writers  of  this  period  were  IHae- 
ardms,  Megastkenes,  Damachus,  Timosthenes,  Eratoalhenes,  and  FoUrao. 
I.  DiojiAiioHus  (AiKainpxas),'  a  Celebrated  Peripatetic  philosopher,  ge- 
'  PorpSilr.,  Vi(.  PioiHi.,4.  =  SmMi, Dicl. IIUigr.,i,v, 
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ographer,  and  luatorian.  was  bom  at  Messana,  in  Sicily,  tiiuugh  lie  naaaed 
tlie  greater  part  of  liis  life  in  Greece  Proi»er,  and  especially  in  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesue.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle'  and  Theophrastus  a 
disciple  of  the  former  and  a  friend  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
some  of  hi3  writings.  From  some  ailnsions  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
fajments  of  his  works,  we  must  conelnde  that  he  snrviyed  the  year  B  0 
S9e,  and  that  ho  died  abont  B.C.  M5.  Dic.archns  wa.  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  a,  ,  phdosopher,  and  a.  a  man  of  most  eaensive  inform- 
ation upon  a  great  variety  of  things.'  His  works,  which  were  very  nn- 
merous,  are  frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  thorn  mo  still 
extant,  which  show  that  their  loss  is  one  of  the  most  seyere  in  Greek 
hteiatni,.  His  works  were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  his- 
torical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  up  an  accurate 
list  of  them,  since  many  which  are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to 
have  been  only  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragment.  cMant'more- 
ovor,  do  not  always  onablo  us  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  work,  to 
which  they  once  belonged. 

Among  his  geographical  works  may  be  mentioned,  1.  On  the  Mg}Ue 
of  irumnlams.'  Suidas  mentions  Kar^f^erp^aiie  ™„  ^i,  nrtomj/wSff*,  opflr 
but  the  quotation.  In  Pliny  and  Oeminu.  show  that  Dlo.archus'.  moas^ 
uremonts  of  heights  were  not  eondned  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Suidas 
therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  .ection  of  the  whole  work.  S.  rs,  ,„(. 
.•...  Thi.  work  wa.  probably  tire  teit  written  ir  ojplanation  of  the 
geographical  maps  which  DicKarchus  had  constructed  and  given  to  The- 
ophrastus, and  which  sesm  to  have  comprised  the  whole  world  as  fhr  as 
J  was  then  known  J. 'A,^,.**  ™  ■•»>«.,.  A  work  with  this  title, 
dodioatsd  to  Theopbrastua,  and  eonsisting  of  IBO  lamblo  verses,  I.  still 
eitant  under  the  name  of  Dic.aroho.,  bat  lis  form  and  spirit  are  both 
nnwoKby  of  h,m,  m,d  it  is  In  all  probability  the  prudnetiou  of  a  much 
later  writer,  who  made  a  metrical  paraptoase  of  that  portion  of  the  Kit 
ireplBSor  which  referred  to  Giflcce.  Buttmann  i.  the  only  modern  critic 
who  has  endeavored  to  clahn  the  work  for  Dicaiarchus,  in  bis  '■  De  Dic^ 
ardw  «7Wf«c  operitas  71M  interiiunluT  Bfoj  rflr  'EAA^Sos  er  'A^ai™*!,  rSt 
•Mfc.  -  N.nmbnrg,  183!,  41..  But  bis  attempt  Is  not  very  sScSfnl. 
and  ha.  been  ably  refuted  by  Osann..  4.  BI.,  rf,  ■iaM^..  Thi,wa.tbe 
most  important  among  the  works  of  Dic«arohus,  and  comprised  an  ac- 
count of  the  geographical  position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  relig- 
100s  condition  of  Greece.  It  contained.  In  short,  all  the  informallou 
neeomc  tc  ohtam  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  theu  life,  .„d  their 
mmner..    It  was  probably  dlrtded  into  s«3tion. ;  so  that  when  we  ,,.d 

w.r  <"?°r°'" '"'  ""-"• '"'  '•-"'• »"'-'.  »«>  1-  S 

we  have  probably  to  consider  them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work 
BIOS  Tus  EAAiiSas.  This  work  consisted  of  three  books.  6. 'H  <is  Tf«^v- 
oa  MTtfUa^ii.  An  account  cf  the  degenerate  and  licentious  proceeding, 
of  the  pnest.  m  the  cave  of  Tropbonius.  The  geographlcTwork.  of 
taartms  wore,  arcordmg  to  Strabo,  censured  m  many  respect,  b. 
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Polybjus ;  and  Strabo  himseif  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descriptione  of  Wesi- 
em  and  Northern  Europe,  which  conntries  Dicfearchus  had  never  visited. 
Among  his  philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned,  1.  AwPinKot,  in  three 
books,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the  scene  of 
the  philosophical  dialogue  described  in  it  was  laid  at  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos. 
In  it  Dicosarchus  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal.  Cicero 
refers  to  it  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  3.  KopivBioicoi.  This  likewise 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Cicero,  on  one  occasion,  calls 
"  De  irUerifK  hominam." 

Tlie  tragmoola  of  Dlciearehne  have  been  collecled  and  accompanied  by  a  very  intet- 
«Bling  dlacuaaion  bj'  rnbr,  "  DioBardd  Messmii  qua  supersunt,  comjiBsUa,  eiila  el  iitua- 
Irsta,"  DanDBladt,  1811 ,  4tt>.  There  ia  also  a  valuable  diBserlatinn  on  llie  writlogs  of 
DjosatclinB,  by  Osann,  In  the  Allgetn.  Si*uteeioui«- fiir  1833,  No.  140.  Tbe  geographical 
ftagmenls  are  eoDlaincd  In  Gail's  Gcogn^M  Gneci,y>A.  tl. 

2.  Megastheneb  {M*7K<re^«,!),'  a  Greek  writer,  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent Greek  nriters  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  accounts  of  India. 
Megaathenes  was  a  fiiend  and  companion  of  Seleueus  Nicator,'  and  was 
sent  by  that  monarch  as  amhassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii, 
whose  capital  was  Palibothra,  a  town,  probably,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Sone,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Patna."  We 
know  nothing  more  respecting  tlie  personal  history  of  Megasthenes,  ex- 
cept the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  he  li*ed  with  Sibyttios,  the  satrap  of 
Arachosia,  who  obtained  the  satrapies  of  Arachosia  and  Gedrosia  in  B.C. 
333,  The  time  at  which  he  was  sent  to  Sandrocottus,  and  the  reason 
for  which  he  was  sent,  are  equally  uncertain.  Clinton'  places  the  em- 
bassy a  little  before  B.C.  803,  since  it  was  about  this  time  that  Seleueus 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Sandrocottus ;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  it 
was  through  the  means  of  Megaathenes  that  the  alliance  was  concluded ; 
and  as  the  latter  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus,  he  may 
have  been  sent  mto  India  at  a  subsequent  period.  Since,  however,  San- 
drocottus died  in  B.C.  288,  the  mission  of  Megasthenes  must  be  placed 
previous  to  that  year.  We  have  more  certain  information,  however,  re- 
specting the  parts  of  India  which  Megasthenes  visited.  He  entered  the 
country  through  the  district  of  the  Pentapotatida,  of  the  rivers  of  which 
he  gave  a  full  account ;  and  proceeded  thence  by  the  royal  road  to  Pali- 
bothra, but  appears  not  to  have  visited  any  other  parts  of  India.  Most 
modem  writers,  from  the  time  of  Robertson,  have  supposed,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Arrian'  (iroJiXiii?  Si  \4jii  l«eya/T04vnsi  i^atiaeai  irapi  SopSpiJKOT- 
rof  Til-  'li'Siiy  fiiwiJifii),  that  Megasthenes  paid  several  visits  to  India ;  but 
since  neither  Megasthenes  himself  nor  any  other  writer  alludes  to  more 
than  one  visit,  these  words  may  simply  mean  that  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  Sandrocottus  during  his  residence  in  the  country, 

■The  work  of  Megasthenes  was  entitled  ri  'IrStitd,  and  was  probably  di- 
vided into  four  books.*  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, and  not  in  the  Ionic,  as  some  modern  writers  have  asserted.    Me- 

1  Smil*.  Diet.  Biagr..  s.  v.  '  Clem.  J.Ibc.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  305,  D. 
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gasthenea  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Arrian,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and 
Pliny.  Of  these  writers,  Arrian,  on  whose  judgment  most  relianee  is  to 
be  placed,  speaks  most  highly  of  Megasthenea,  but  Strabo  and  Pliny  treat 
him  with  less  respect.  Although  his  work  contained  many  fabulous  sto- 
ries, simUar  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  Jndica  of  Ctesias,  yet  these 
tales  appear  not  to  have  been  fabrications  of  Megasthenes,  but  accounts 
which  he  received  from  the  natives,  frequently  containing,  as  modem 
writers  have  shown,  real  truth,  though  disguised  by  popular  legends  and 
fancy.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Megasthenea  gave  a 
faithful  account  of  every  thing  that  fell  under  his  own  observation ;  and 
the  picture  which  he  presents  of  Indian  manners  and  institutions  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  correct  than  might  have  been  expected.  Every  thing 
that  is  known  respecting  Megasthenes  and  his  work  is  collected  with 
great  dihgence  by  Schwanbeck,  Bonn,  1846, 8yo.  The  fragments  are  also 
given  by  C.  MviUer,  in  the  FTogm.  Hislvr.  Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  387,  seqq.,  in 
Didot's  BiUielheca  Graca,  Paris,  1848. 

3.  DAiMicHns  l&tHlxaxat),  ot  DEiMAdHus  {Aritixaxos),'  a  Greek  geograph- 
ical and  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Platiete,  whose  age  is  determined  by 
the  lact  that  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus,  king  of  the  Praaii,'  which  latter  died  in  B.C.  S88.'  He  wrote  a 
work  on  India,  consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  haviiig  probably  acquired, 
or  at  least  increased,  his  knowledge  of  those  Eastern  ooontries  during 
his  embassy.  Strabo,  nevertheless,  places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who 
had  circulated  false  or  fabulous  accounts  resgeeting  India,  We  have  also 
mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges  {no\top<a,T,«&  im^Hi^™), 
by  one  Daimachus,  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Indica. 
The  work  on  India  is  lost,  but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still 
concealed  somewhere,  since  Magirus  (in  Gruter's  Fax  Ariium,  p.  1330) 
states  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Daimachus  are  given 
by  0.  MnUer,  in  the  Fragm.  Hislor.  Grac,  vol.  ii.,  p.  440,  teqq.,  in  Didot's 
Biblwtheca  Grixca,  Paris,  1848, 

4.  TiMosTHBHEs  (TifwaStvi)!),  a  uativo  of  Rhodes,  was  admiral  of  the 
fleet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  S85  to  347.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  placed  about  B.C.  383.  He  wrote  a  work  on  harbors 
(xep!  M/Uyiay),  in  ten  books,  which  was  copied  by  Eratosthenes,  and  which 
is  frequently  cited  by  the  ancient  writers,*    We  have  no  remains. 

5.  Eratosthenes  ("EpaTrwrfl^nis),'  a  native  of  Cyrene,  was  born  B.C. 
276.  He  first  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  then  at  Athena.  He  was 
taught  by  Ariston  of  Chios,  the  philosopher ;  Lysanias  of  Cyrene,  the 
grammarian ;  and  Callimachus,  the  poet.  He  left  Athens  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Ptolemy  Energetes,  who  placed  him  over  the  hbrary  at  Alexan- 
drea.  Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  about  B.C.  196,  of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost 
his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated 
-geography,  astronomy,  geometry,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar. 

•  SIraii,,  Is,,  p.  4al ;  Slepll.  Byi..  i.  u.  'AjiSfl.  '  SmiSk,  Dicl.  BiogT.,  s.  v. 
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His  merits  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer  will  be  considered  under  a 
subsequent  head ;  we  will  confine  ourselrea  at  present  to  what  he  did  for 
geography,  which  was  eioseiy  connected  with  his  mathematical  pursuits. 
It  was  Eratosthenes  who  raised  geography  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  for, 
previous  to  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  more  or  leas  of  a  mass 
of  infonnation  scattered  in  boolts  of  trayeJ,  descriptions  of  particular 
countries,  and  the  like.  All  these  treasares  were  accessible  to  Eratos- 
thenes in  the  libraries  of  Alesandrea,  and  he  made  the  most  profitable 
use  of  them,  by  collecting  the  scattered  materials,  and  uniting  them  into 
an  organic  system  of  geography  in  his  comprehensiTc  work  entitled  Tea- 
ypmfpuni,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,but  erroneous!y,called,  TufypaipoiiitPa,  or 
rEBTpo^io.' 

This  work  consisted  of  three  books.  The  first  book,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  introdnction,  contained  a  critical  review  of  tlie  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessors  from  the  earheat  to  his  own  times,  and  investigations  concerning 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  him,  was  an  im- 
movable globe.  The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called  mathe- 
matical geography.  He  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  present  day.  The  ihird  boot 
contained  political  geography,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  lirom  the  works  of  earlier  travellers  and  geographers.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he  drew  a 
line  parallel  with  the  equator,  running  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth 
into  two  halves.  Connected  with  this  work  was  a  new  map  of  the  earth, 
in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  climates  were  marked  ac- 
cording to  his  own  improved  measurements.  This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  geography,  Stra- 
bo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made  great  use  of  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  lost,  and  all  that  has  survived  consists  of  fragments  quoted  by 
later  geographers  and  historians,  such  as  Polybius,  Strabo,  Marcianus, 
PUnj,  and  others,  who  often  judge  of  him  un&vorably,  and  controvert 
his  statements  ;  while  it  can  be  proved  that,  in  a  great  many  passages, 
they  adopt  his  opinions  without  mentioning  his  name.  Marcianus  charg- 
es Eratosthenes  with  having  copied  the  substance  of  the  work  of  Timos- 
thenes  on  harbors,  to  which  he  added  but  very  Kttle  of  his  own.  This 
charge  may  be  well-founded,  but  can  not  have  diminished  the  value  of 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  that  of  Timosthenes  can  have  formed 
only  a  very  small  portion.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  very  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  that  called  forth  a  num- 
ber of  opponents.' 

Another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  entitled  'Epn^s,  was  written 
in  verse,  and  treated  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  its  temperature,  the  differ- 
ent zones,  the  constellations,  and  the  Lke.'  Another  poem,  'HpiySiiti,  is 
mentioned  with  great  commendation  by  Longinus.'    Eratosthenes  distin- 

5  Beri\kanlg,  Eral'>slliciam,  p.  \10,  seqq.  '  I>i  Sublm.,  S3,  !i. 
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guiahed  himself  aUo  as  a  phUosopher,  historian,  and  grammariwi.  His 
aoquirements  as  a  philosopher  are  attested  by  the  works  which  are  at- 
tributed to  hmi.  Hia  hUtorical  productions  were  closely  connected  with 
his  mathematical  pursuits.  There  was  also  a  very  important  chronolog- 
ical work  of  his,  entitled  XforoypitpUf  or  XpomjpafiHy,  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  fix  the  dates  of  ail  the  important  events  in  literary  as  well 
as  political  history.'  This  work,  of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant, 
formed  a  comprehensiTe  chronological  history,  and  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  Another  work,  hkewise  of  a  chron- 
ological kind,  was  the  'O\u,™io»r™,=  containing  a  chronoJogieal  list  of 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  other  things  connected  with  them. 
Among  the  grammatical  works  of  Eratosthenes  we  may  mention  that 
On  lie  Old  Attic  Comedy  {Utpl  t^s  'Apxafos  Kai^Sfas),  a  very  extensive 
work,  of  which  the  twelfth  hook  is  quoted,  and  which  contained  every 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  those 
poetical  productions.  We  stiU  possess  a  considerable  nomber  of  frag, 
ments  of  this  work,  and  from  what  he  says  about  Aristophanes,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  his  judgment  was  as  sound  as  iiis  information  was  extensive. 
The  f«gmen«  of  Ito  Gcpgrapkj  of  E™t«.hen«  wero  Aral  coUe.««l  bj  Anchor,  Ko. 
triBEinFragnuSeogTr^.  Braloath.,  Gflllingen,  17T0,4lo,  and  oBerward  by  Seidel  Era- 
toath.  Geogmph.  FTagm.,  GOtltngen,  17S9, 8vo.  The  liost  oollectLon,  hnwever  of  aJl  Ihe 
(ragmenis  and  remaina  of  EratoatlieDeB,  la  that  by  Bernimrdy,  EralosSheaka  Berlin 
1922,  Svo.  Tbe  chrenologiCBl  ftagmenls  are  best  gHen  by  C.  MuUer,  at  Ihe  end  of  H& 
rodotua,  in  Dldol's  BibUolkem  Graca,  Paris,  1844. 

6.  PoLEMo  iTtoKeiiop),'  by  citizenship  of  Athens,  hut  by  birth  either  of 
ihum,  or  Samos,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  an  eminent  geogra. 
pher.  He  was  sumamed  d  npinyifHii,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Aris- 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  second  centuiy  B.C.'  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Panietius.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through  Greece  to  coUect  male- 
nais  for  his  geographical  works,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  tlie  inscriptions  on  votive  offerings  and  on  columns,  whence 
he  obtained  the  name  of  5T7AiiK.iir«'  (a  sort  of  Old  Mortaliiy).  As  the 
oollector  of  these  inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  contributors  to 
the  Greek  Anthology,  and  he  wrote  a  work  expressly,  j^pl  t«,  kotJ  iniAsu 
^typaftUi^Tui;/.'  Athenteus  and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quota- 
tions from  his  various  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  ia  unnecessary  to  give 
at  length.  They  are  chiefly  descriptions  of  different  parts  of  Greece ; 
some  are  on  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places,  and  several  are 
controversiai,  among  which  is  one  against  Eratosthenes, 

Tbe  fl-agmenlH  of  Polemo  have  been  published  by  Preller,  "  Polemoaa  Pmegebe  IVm- 
mmla,  colliga,  digessie,  nods  auxit  L.  Frflla-,"  Lelpitg,  I83S,8to.  For  ihrlher  inftriim- 
«on  respecting  Polemo,  consull  Vossius,  De  Hiit.  Grac..  p.  ISB,  asm .  ad  WestcnniBa.  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XI,r. 

PIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  I-ERlOVl-COMmueil. 

PHILOSOPHY, 

I.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  our  atteti- 
tioH  will  be  confined  to  the  Middle  and  the  New  Academy,  and  to  the  later 
Stoiea,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Fanatius,  and  Posidaaius.  The  iVeto  Platonic 
school  will  fall  under  the  Roman  period. 

II.  The  leading  distinction  between  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Academy 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  latter  brought  in  the  skeptical  doc- 
trine of  the  ime^timUy  of  homan  knowledge,  and  taught  that  every  thing  is 
uncertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  all  confident  assertions 
are  unreasonable.  The  New  Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  softened  down 
this  bold  skepticism,  and  introduced  what  has  been  termed  the  doctrine 
of  probabiliiiea ;  namely,  that  although  the  senses,  the  understanding,  and 
the  imagination  frequently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be  infallible 
judges  of  truth,  still  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  perceive  to  be 
produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  infer  aypearancea  of 
truth,  a        


Ahcebilaus  {'ApxialKaos)  Or  AjfCEsiLAs  ('ApKem'Ao!),'  the  founder  of  the 
Middle  Academy,  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
He  was  bom  at  Pitane,  in  .lEolis.  He  studied  at  first  in  his  native  town, 
under  Autolycus,  a  mathematician,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  became  the  disciple,  first  of  Theophrastus,  and  next  of  Polemo  and 
Grantor.  Not  content,  however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his  early 
masters  and  Btudied  under  skeptical  and  dialectic  philosophers.  He  was 
not  without  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  Diogenes  Laertius'  has  preserved 
two  epigrams  of  his.  Many  traits  of  character  are  recorded  of  him,  some 
of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature.  His  oratory  is  described  as  of  an  attractive 
and  persuasive  kind,  the  effect  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of 
his  demeanor.  Although  his  means  were  not  large,  his  resources  being 
chieHy  derived  from  King  Enmenes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unas- 
suming generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies  accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — 
a  charge  which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of  Aristippus ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  from 
a  fit  of  excessive  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epigram  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crates  that  ArcesUaus  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  history  of  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era. 
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The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  been  that  no  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtain- 
ed concerning  the  varying  forms  of  natural  bodies,  and  that  Uess  are  the 
only  objects  of  science.  About  the  time  of  ArceaDaus  two  new  sects 
arose ;  one  founded  by  Pyrrho,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  universal  skep- 
ticiam ;  the  other  nnder  Zeno,  which  maintained  the  certainty  of  human 
knowledge,  and  taught  with  great  confidence  a  systeM  and  doctrine  es- 
Bentially  different  from  that  of  Plato.  These  sects,  especially  the  latter, 
becanie  bo  popular  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Platonic  ayatera. 
In  this  situation  Areesilaus  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  cautious 
reserve  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  concealing  his  opmions 
from  the  vulgar  under  the  appearance  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He  was 
more  desiroiia  to  prevent  the  progress  of  other  innovators  than  to  become 
Iiimself  the  author  of  a  new  sect.  He,  therefore,  professed  to  derive  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  from  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  other  philosophers.  The  doctrine  of  Areesilaus  was,  that  although 
there  is  a  real  certainty  in  the  nature  of  things,  eveiy  thing  is  uncertain 
to  the  human  nnderatanding,  and  consequently,  that  all  confident  asser- 
tions are  unreasonable.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  doubt  the  existence 
of  truth  in  itself,  but  only  our  capacities  for  obtaining  it.  Hence  he  com- 
bated most  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  attacking  in  every  way 
their  doctrine  of  a  convincing  conception  (KaToA.7jimdj  ^mn-oirio),  as  un- 
derstood to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion.' 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Areesilaus  and  the  appearance 
of  Oameades  in  the  academic  chair,  or  the  founding  of  the  New  Academy, 
the  Platonic  school  was  under  the  care  successively  of  Laeydes,  Evan- 
der,  and  Hegeslnus,  none  of  whom  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to 
merit  particular  notice.  Laeydes  preside'd  over  the  Academy  for  twenty- 
six  years.  The  place  where  his  instructions  were  delivered  was  a  garden, 
named  the  haxiitiov,  provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  &iend  Attains  Philo- 
motor,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  died  in  B.C.  341,  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive drinking.'  Suidas  mentions  writings  of  his  under  the  general 
name  of  iptXSaoipa  or  vtpl  ipiTfvs. 


Areesilaus  had  restricted  his  skepticism  to  philosophy  and  science, 
though  his  antagonists  held  them  to  be  essentially  subversive  of  all  moral- 
ity, and  maintained  that  they  would  produce  the  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  virtue  and  religion.  Hence  his  successors  found  it  difficult  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  Academy ;  and  Cameades,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
this  school,  thought  it  expedient  to  relinquish,  in  words  at  least,  some 
of  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Areesilaus.  From  this  period  the  Pla- 
tonic school  took  tlie  appellation  of  the  New  AcaAemy. 

I.  Cahseacbs  (KappedBns)'  was  bom  at  Cyrene  about  B.C.  313,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  Nem  Academy.  In  B.C.  155,  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Athenians,  along  with  Diogenes  and  Critolaus,  to 
deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Atheni- 
ans  for  the  destruction  of  Oropue.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  notice 
I  »;.,  Asad.,  ii.,  54.  '  Dicg.  Laerl.,  iv.,  fiO.  =  Smilh,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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from  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  Iiis  famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration 
was  in  commendation  of  the  virtue  ;  and  the  next  day,  the  second  an- 
swered all  the  arguments  of  the  first,  and  showed  that  justice  was  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society. 
Thereupon  Cato  moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  demoralizing  doctrines. 
Cameadea  died  in  B.C.  129,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  or  (according  to 
Cicero)  ninety,  having  lived  at  Athens  twenty-seven  years  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  embassy.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry. 
He  was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies  that  he  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow  to 
an  immoderate  length,  and  was  so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would 
never  dine  out)  that  his  attendants  were  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him. 
In  his  old  age  he  suflered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which  he  bore  with 
great  impatience,  and  showed,  moreover,  very  little,  if  any,  philosophic 
resignation  to  the  decay  of  nature. 

Cameades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his  doctrines  is  de- 
rived trcaa  his  intimate  friend  and  pupil  Clitomachus ;  but  so  true  was  he 
to  hia  own  principles  of  withholding  assent,  that  Clitomachus  confesses 
he  never  could  ascertain  what  his  master  really  thought  on  any  subject. 
His  general  theory  was  that  man  did  not  possess,  and  never  could  pos- 
sess, any  criterion  of  truth.  He  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion,  it 
must  ejiiat  either  in  reason  (Arf^oj),  or  in  sensation  (arnftja-is),  or  in  con- 
ception (fawnirifl).  But  then  reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and 
this,  again,  on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judgmg  whether  our 
sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they  correspond  to  the  objects  that 
produce  them,  or  carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  false 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into  error.  Therefore,  sen- 
sation, conception,  and  re^on  are  alike  disq^nalified  for  being  the  crite- 
rion of  truth.  Still,  however,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must  have  some 
rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  although  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
any  thing  as  absolutely  true,  we  may  yet  establish  yrobabUities  of  various 
degrees.  For  although  we  can  not  say  that  any  given  conception  or  sen- 
sation is  in  itself  true,  yet  some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than 
others,  and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the  moat  true. 
Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but  generally  combined  with  others, 
which  either  confirm  or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being  true  which  the  rest  com- 
bine to  confirm ;  and  the  CMe  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  concep- 
tions, each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should  combine  to  confirm 
that  which  also  in  itself  appears  most  true,  would  present  to  Cameades 
the  highest  probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth.  But  practical 
life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  system 
more  barren  of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.' 

n.  ClitomIohits  (s.Kcevi^axBs),'  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  called 
Hasdrnbal  in  hia  own  language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age,  previously  at  least  to  the  year  B.C.  148.     He  there  beeame  con- 
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nected  with  Carneades,  under  whose  guidance  he  roae  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  disciplea  of  his  school ;  but  lie  aUo  studied,  at  the 
same  time,  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  Diogenes 
LaertiuB'  relates  that  be  succeeded  Carneades  as  the  head  of  the  Acad- 
emy, on  the  death  of  the  latter,  B.C.  129.  He  continued  to  teach  at 
Athens  until  as  late  as  B.C.  Ill  at  all  events,  since  Crassus  heard  him 
in  that  year.'  Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books  {BiB><ia)',  only 
a  few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was  to  make 
known  the  doclrinea  of  his  master  Carneades,  from  whose  views  he 
never  dissented.  Clitomaehua  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till  the  end 
of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  alTection  for  his  native 
country,  and  when  Carthage  was  taken  in  B.C.  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to 
console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This  work,  which  Cicero  says  he 
had  read,  was  taken  from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended  to 
exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  supplies  even  under  the  greatest 
calamities.*  Cicero  seems  to  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
works  of  Clitomaehua,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry,  penetra- 
tion, and  philosophical  talent.'  Chtoniaehus  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his  works  were  dedi- 
cated to  illustrious  Romans ;  one  to  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to 
L.  Censorinus,  consul  in  B.C.  149. 

in.  Philo  (iiixiay),'  a  native  of  Larisaa,  was  a  disciple  of  Clitomaehua. 
After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mithradates,  he  removed  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  settled  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Here  Cicero 
was  among  his  hearers.'  Through  PhUo  the  skepticism  of  the  Academy 
returned  to  its  original  starting-point,  as  a  polemical  antagonism  against 
the  Stoics,  and  so  entered  upon  a  new  course,  which  some  historians 
have  spoken  of  as  that  of  the  Fourik  Academy.'  He  maintained  that, 
by  means  of  conceptire  notions  ((faTaAijuTurij  ^lOToirfo),  objects  could  not 
be  comprehended  {inonk^jwra),  hut  were  comprehensible  according  to 
their  nature.'  How  he  understood  the  latter,  whether  he  referred  to  the 
evidence  and  accordanceof  the  sensations  which  we  receive  from  things, 
or  whether  he  had  returned  to  the  Platonic  assumption  of  an  immediate 
spiritual  perception,  is  not  clear. 

rv.  AntiBohus  ('AjTioKos)"  of  Ascalon,  the  founder,  as  he  is  called  by 
some,  of  a  Fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Luoullus,  the  antagonist  of 
Mithradates,  and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  durmg  his  studies  at  Athens,  B.C. 
79 ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexandrea  also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where 
he  seems  to  have  ended  his  life."  He  was  a  philosopher  of  c< 
reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo,  in  describing  Ascalon,  n 
birth  there  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  city,'"  and  Cicero  frequently 
speaks  of  him  in  affectionate  and  respectful  terms,  as  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  Academics,  and  the  most  poUshed  and  acute  philosopher  of  his  age." 

■  Diog.  Laett.,  iv.,  fl7.  a  Cfc.,  Db  Orat,,  1, 1 1.  '  Biag.  Lmrt.,  I.  c. 

*  Ok.,  Tom.,  Ul.,  sa.  "  Acad.,  II.,  fl,  31.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 

'  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  F/an.,  xlK.,  1 ;  Aead.,  i.,  4.  =  Sect.  Emp.,  Sypalyii.,  I.,  SW. 
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His  principal  teacher  was  Philo— although  he  is  better  known  as  the  ad 
versary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo;  and  Cicero  mentions  a  treatise  eaUed 
Soms,'  written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he  refutes  the  skep- 
ticism of  the  Academics.  Another  of  his  works,  entiUed  Canmka,  is 
quoted  by  Sextus  Empirieus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  logic' 
The  Academy,  as  we  have  akeady  remarked,  had  falJen  into  a  degree 
of  skepticism  which  seemed  to  strike  at  the  toot  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object  of  Antiochus,  besides 
inculcating  particular  doctrines  in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discovering  troth, 
though  no  complete  judgment  can  be  formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book 
in  which  Cicero  gave  tlie  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has  been 
lost.=  He  professed  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy,  or  of 
Plato's  school,  when  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades, 
that  the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  coald  distinguish  truth 
from  fedsehood ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Academics,  discern  between 
the  images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  conceptions  that  had  no 
corresponding  reality.  On  the  whole,  Antioehos  would  appear  to  have 
been  an  eclectic  philosopher,  and  to  have  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  Old  Academy. 


I.  DioQBNEs  (,Atoy(rris),*  sumamed  the  Babylonian,  was  a  native  of  Se- 
leueia,  in  Babylonia,  from  which  he  derived  his  surname,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish  him  IVom  other  phUosophers  of  the  name  of  Diogenes.  He  was 
educated  at  Athens,  under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  life  is  the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Rome  in  B.C.  155,  and  which  consisted  of  the  three 
philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carneades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philos- 
ophers, during  their  stay  at  Rome,  deUvered  their  epidejetic  speeches  at 
first  in  numerous  private  assemblies,  and  afterward,  also,  in  the  senate. 
Diogenes  pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  temperate  mode 
of  speaking.'  According  to  Lucian,  Diogenes  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views  of  his  master  Chry- 
sippus, especially  on  subjects  of  dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even 
said  to  have  instructed  Carneades.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  httle  more  than  the  tities  is  known. 

II.  Pak-ettos  (JlawfTios),'  a  native  of  Rhodes,'  and  a  celebrated  Stoic 
philosopher,  studied  first  at  Pergamus,  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens,  under  the  Stoic  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  and 
his  disciple,  Antipater  of  Tarsus."  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Lmlius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  In 
B.C.  144,  he  accompanied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  undertook  to 

'  Car.,  Acai.,  tT.,  4,  3  gext.  Eto^.,  tU.,  301. 

'  Cie.,  ^.  ad  Kim.,  li.,  8.  •  Smith,  Did.  Biogr., :  v. 
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the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asii  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Pansetiua  succeeded 
Antipater  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school,  and.  died  at  Athens,  at  ail  events, 
before  B.C.  Ill,  The  principal  work  of  Panstius  was  his  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  moral  obligation  (iripl  to5  Kae^xnyros),  from  which  Cicero  took 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  De  Qffidis.  Pantetius  had  softened  down  the 
harsh  severity  of  the  older  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  iiinda- 
mental  definitions,  had  modified  them  so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  had  cbthed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence.  His 
work  on  the  philosophical  sects  (ircp!  aifiiaeiiv)  appears  to  have  been  rich 
in  facts  and  critical  remarks ;  and  the  notices  which  we  have  about  Soc- 
rates, and  on  the  books  of  Plato  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Panietius,  were  probably  taken  from  that  work.  The 
student  may  consult,  in  relation  to  Paneetios,  the  work  of  Van  L>  i  \i-a, 
"  DispiUnlio  Hist.  Crit.  de  Panalio  Rhedio,"  &C.,  Leyden,  1803,  8vO. 

III.  PosmoNiue  (Tloirt^^ios),'  a  distinguished  Stoic  philosopher,  vcas  a 
native  of  Apamea,  in  Syria.*  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  may  be  placed  about  B.C.  135.  He  studied  at  Athens 
under  Panffitius,  after  whose  death  he  set  out  on  his  travels.  After  vis- 
iting moat  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  fised 
his  abode  at  Rhodes,  where  he  became  tlie  head  of  the  Stoic  schooL  He 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Rhodes,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  86.  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhodes, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonins.'  Pompey  also  had  a  great  admi- 
ration for  him,  and  visited  him  twice,  in  B.C.  87  and  B.C.  62.*  To  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distingdshed  visitor,  thougli  severely 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain  is  not 
an  evil.'  In  B.C.  61,  Posidonios  removed  to  Rome,  and  appears  to  have 
died  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Posidonius  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  acquirements  va  almost  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  highly  of  his  powers  that  he  requested 
him  to  write  an  account  of  his  consulship.'  As  a  physical  investigator 
he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself  in  this 
respect  rather  to  Aristotle.  His  geographical  and  historical  knowledge 
was  very  extensive.  He  cultivated  astronomy,  also,  with  considerable 
diligence.  He  constructed  a  planetary  machine,  or  revolving  sphere,  to 
exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  His  calculation 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  differed  widely,  however,  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted.  None  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Posidonius  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are 
collected  by  Bake,  Leyden,  1810,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  XLir. 

FIFTH  OR  ALESANDHINE  I'KRIOD— COXImUcif. 
ELOqUEfiCE. 

I.  Tkde  eioquenee,  that,  namely,  which  spealis  to  the  heart  and  the 
fpeliiig  of  men,  exists  only  in  conjunction  with  (reedom.  Under  the  rule, 
therefore,  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  finding  no  longer  an  object 
worthy  of  itself,  it  abandoned  the  scene  of  public  affairs,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  schools.  Athens,  now  fallen  to  the  condition  of  a  municipal  city, 
ceased  to  he  the  exduaive  abode  of  an  art  from  which,  in  earlier  days, 
ahe  had  derived  so  fair  a  lustre.  In  place  of  the.  orators  of  Attica  we 
now  hear  of  the  orators  of  Asia  and  the  isles  of  the  jEgean,  or,  rather, 
from  this  time  forth  we  hear,  not  of  orators,  but  of  rhetoricians. 

II.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  schools  of  rhetoric  was  that  oflUiodes, 
which  had  been  founded  oviginsUy  by  jEscWnes.  In  this  and  similar  in- 
stitutions the  masters  gave  out  themes  on  which  tlieir  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  exercise  their  talents.  These  themes  were  sometimes  historical 
subjects ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  CBlebrate.d  oases  which  had  oc- 
cupied tlie  aEtention  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  were  placed  anew 
before  soroe  youthftil  areopagus. 

III.  With  the  change  of  object,  however,  a  change  was  also  experi- 
enced in  the  very  nature  of  the  art  itself.  The  aim  of  the  authors  of 
these  oratorical  exercises  was  not  to  sway  the  masses,  or  to  bend  to  the 
will  of  the  speaker  some  grave  and  unimpassioned  tribunal,  but  to  distin- 
guish themselves  among  their  fellow-pupils  by  brilliancy  of  display,  and 
to  gain  the  suffrages  of  auditors  who  did  not  desire  to  have  their  feelings 
aroused,  but  merely  sought  for  gratification  and  literary  amusement. 
Unto  such  hearers,  a  style  glittering  with  conceits  and  overloaded  with 
ornaments  would  prove  far  more  pleasing  than  the  chaste  siniplicity  of 
the  great  masters  of  eloquence.' 

IV.  This  new  style  of  oratory,  called  the  Asiatic,  or  florid,  is  thus  char- 
acterized by  Quintilian  :  "  El  atUiqua  guideta  divisio  inler  Aaiifnria  tt  Attic- 
os  fait,  cam  hi  prcssi  el  ialegri,  contra  ivjlali  illi  el  inartet  h^eTe<iiiar,  el  n 
Ids  idhil  supeifittcret,  iUis  juiiciitm  maxitae  at  modiia  deessel.  Tr/msitat 
vera  fuit  ab  Altica  ad  Asiaticam  eloq«e7iliani  per  BAadios  oralore^."     The 

faults  here  referred  to  were  particularly  apparent  in  Hsoebias  of  Magne- 
sia, the  rhetorician  and  historian,  so  much  so,  in  ^ct,  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  the  parent  of  this  Asiatic  eloquence,  tliough  he 
himself  professed  to  be  an  imitator  of  Lysias.  Traces,  however,  of  the 
decline  of  oratory  were  apparent  before  the  time  of  Hegesias  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  DsuETBius  Psii-EiiEDa  (so  Called  from  his  birth-place,  the  de- 
mus  of  Phalerum,  where  he  was  born,  B.C.  345),  who  was  placed  by  Casr 
sander  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Athens.     The  orations  of  this 
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individual,  wlio  is  generally  regarded  as  the  last  among  the  Attic  orators 
worthy  of  the  name,'  bore  evident  marks  of  the  decline  of  eloquence. 
They  were  soft,  insinuating,  and  effeminate,  and  altogether  deficient  in  the 
KtrcDgth  and  energy  which  chaiaet«rize  so  forcibly  the  orations  of  Demo- 
Btbeneis.  Demetrius,  however,  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquire- 
ments, and  the  author  of  numerous  works,  historical,  political,  philosoph- 
ical, and  poetical.  These  have  all  periled ;  for  the  work  on  eiocation 
{iTfpl  i)v»i7i'efa!)  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  is  pTobai>ly 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist,  of  the  name  of  Demetrius.  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  iniuence  with  Ptolemy  I.  that  books 
were  first  collected  at  Alesandrea,  and  that  he  thus  laid  the  foundation, 
in  feet,  of  the  great  Alesandrine  library. 


CHAPTER  XLIil. 
FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PEBIOD-cmimBfi 


I.  DuBiNa  the  preceding  periods  the  art  of  criticism  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  earlier  authors  had  not  yet  been  regarded  as  a  particular  science. 
Grammatical  erudition  (yponfioTiirij  rdjoni)  did  not  properly  commence  be- 
fore the  third  century  previous  to  our  era.  It  was  then  that  those  lists 
of  classic  authors  were  compiled  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
which  were  comprehended  under  tlie  general  name  of  the  Alexandrean 
canon.  It  was  then  that  the  revision,  correction,  and  explanation  of  the 
texts  of  these  writers  (SiipSaris,  irrintiams)  became  a  regular  occupation. 
Commentaries  {imimimwra,  i^iry^trfis)  were  then  written  on  entire  works ; 
the  difficulties  of  obscure  passages  were  cleared  up,  and  oftentimes  diffi 
culties  were  purposely  imagined  in  order  to  make  a  display  of  sagacity 
and  eru^fion  (fiji^fiaTo,  xjioMiuna,  ^ian!).  Those  who  raised  such 
questions  were  called  crimnTiKoi,  or  "difficulty-starters,"  and  those  wlio 
answered  them,  >^vtikoI  or  iriKm-itiol,  "  diffleulty-solvera.'" 

II.  Some  grammarians  of  this  same  period  employed  themselves  in 
explaining  words  or  phrases  that  had  become  obsolete,  or  that  belonged 
to  foreign  dialects  or  tongues  {yx&irirai,  Xijds) ;  others,  in  collecting  to- 
gether analogous  or  parallel  passages  found  in  different  writers ;  others, 
again,  in  composing  grammars,  or  treatises  on  some  parlicular  parts  of 
the  language.  The  works  of  Homer  served  as  a  basis  formost  of  these 
literary  labors. 

III.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  influence  which  these  learned  re- 
searches had  on  both  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  was  consid- 
erable of  its  kind ;  and  the  works  of  these  grammarians  or  philologists 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  ancient  authors.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  successors,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  same  path  of  zealous  research,  were  content  with  mating 
extracts  from  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  and  forming  al!  sorts  of 
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new  compilations.  The  result,  therefore,  has  been,that  the  original  worlts 
have  in  a  great  measure  perlaheil,  and  these  meagre  compilations  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  place.' 

IV.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  grammaTians  of  this  period  were  Ze- 
HODOina,  AniaTOPHiNES  of  ByzanHuju,  Abisijkchus,  Aumonios,  Deme- 
TBicrs  of  Scepsii,  Pahphilub  of  Meiumdrea,  Dionysius  Thrai,  Chatss  of 
MaUas,  ARTEHiDOEUa,  Sosibius,  Pai^phatue,  ajld  Didymuh. 

1.  Zenodotus  {ZijpJgoTos),'  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  was 
the  iirst  superintendent  of  the  great  library  at  Alesandrea,  and  Bonrisbed 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.C.  280.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by 
Philadelphua,  together  with  his  two  distinguished  contemporaries,  Alex- 
ander the  ^tohan  and  Lycophron,  to  collect  and  reTLse  all  the  Greek 
poets.  Alexander,  we  are  toid,  undertook  the  task  of  collecting  the  trag- 
edies, Lycophron  the  comedies,  and  Zenodotus  the  productions  of  Homer 
and  the  other  illustrious  pools  (Horaeri  poemaia  et  reliqwrrum  inluatrium 
poctarara).  This  important  statement,  preseryed  by  the  scholiast  on 
Plautus,  from  the  commentary  of  Tietzes  on  the  Pluttis  of  Aristophanes, 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
by  the  words  '■  the  other  iUustrious  poets"  are  meant  aU  the  other  illus- 
trious poets,  both  epic  and  lyric.  Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey.  Hence  he  is  called  the  first  reitiser 
(iiopSaTin)  of  Homer,  and  his  recension  (Ji^pffuffis)  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey obtained  great  popularity.  The  corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied 
to  the  text  of  Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunged  verses.  3. 
He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left  them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  intro- 
duced new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered  veraes.'  The  great  atten- 
tion  which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new  epoch 
in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words  were  contained 
in  two  works  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  {r\i«rffai), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases  (At'Jw  ^tonaf).  It  was 
probably  from  his  glossary,  as  Wolf  has  remarked,  that  the  grammarians 
took  the  few  explanations  of  the  passages  of  Homer  which  they  cite  un- 
der the  name  of  Zenodotus,  since  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  poet.  The  following  worfis  may  be  consulted  in 
relation  to  Zenodotus :  Heftier,  "  De  Zenodoto  ejutque  sladiU  Homeiieia," 
Brandenburg,  1839 ;  Diintaer,  "  De  ZenodoH  StudiU  Homericis,"  Gottingen, 
1848 ;  Gfriifenhan,  "  Geachkhte  der  Klaasuchtn  PhilolDgie,"  vol.  i.,  p.  379, 
430,  534;  vol  li.,  p.  3S. 

2,  AHisTOFHiNEs  ('AfJioYo^«&fl[!),'  of  B3'zanlium,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and 
Eratosthenes,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about 
B.C.  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  HI., .and  had  the  su- 
preme management  of  the  library  at  Alexandrea.  All  the  ancients  agree 
in  placing  him  among  the  most  dKtinguished  critics  and  grammarians. 
He  founded  a  school  ofhia  own  at  Alexandrea,  and  displayed  great  merit 
'  SctoU,  Hirf.ifctaLiK.  Gr.,iol.Ut.,p.  ise,afee.  "  smith,  Dicl.Biogr.,s.u~ 

>  Compa™Cfinton,Pn3<,ireU.,To!.iii.,p.4Bl.Mjj,  <  Smirt,  Diet,  iJii«r..3.  p. 
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in  what  he  difl  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and  Aristar- 
chus  were  the  principal  ones  who  made  out  the  canon  of  tlie  classical 
■writeia  of  Greece,  in  the  selection  of  whom  they  showed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what  was  really  good.'  Ar- 
istophanes was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  into  the  Greek 
language.'  The  suhjeets,  however,  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  him- 
self were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose  works  he  made  a  new  and  critical 
edition  or  Si4pSwiris.  But  he,  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus,  was  not 
occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  only, 
but  his  attention  was  also  directed  toward  the  higher  subjects  of  criti- 
cism :  he  discussed  the  eesthetical  construction  and  the  design  of  tlie 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon 
other  Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcssus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle likewise  engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions.'  All,  however,  that 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works  conaisls  of  fragments 
scattered  through  the  scholia  on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  argu- 
ments to  the  tragic  poets,  and  to  some  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and 
apart  of  his  A^{«ij,  which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition  of  Herodian's 
"  Partitiones."  Among  his  other  works  we  may  mentioo,  1.  Notes  upon 
the  niroKfj  of  CaUimachus,*  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.'  3.  An 
abridgment  of  .'Iristotle's  work,  IIcpl  iOatas  Z6itr,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  work  called  Twoftt^^io™  (is  'ApurrarfX-ni'.  3.  A  work  on  the 
Attic  hetterie,  consisting  of  several  books.'  4.  A  number  of  grammatical 
works,  such  as  "AttmoI  Ai^tis,  AmeayiKai  rAmtrtriu,  and  a  work  Iltpl  'Aya- 
Ivryias,  which  was  much  used  by  M.  Terentjus  Varro.  5,  Some  works  of 
an  historical  character,  as  erj,Sa«ii  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  eTjjSaW  tpot), 
and  BpinJTuoi,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,'  A 
collection  of  all  the  extant  fragments  of  Aristophanes  has  been  made  by 
Kauck,  Haile,  1948,  8vo. 

3.  Ahistahchus  l^hpimapxas),*  'be  most  celebrated  grammarian  and 
critic  in  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Samothrace.  He  was  educated  at 
Alexandrea,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  afterward 
founded  himself  a  grammatical  and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandrea,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also.  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon,  too,  was  one  of  his  pupils."  Owing,  however,  to 
the  bad  treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Alexandrea 
experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon,  Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced 
age,  left  Egypt  and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because  he  was  suffering 
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from  incurable  dropsy.  He  left  behind  him  Iwo  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
ArJEtarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians,  but  neither  of  them 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  thing  of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 
The  namerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aristarchns  were  designated 
by  the  names  of  oi  'ApHmJpxEioi,  or  ol  &^  'Apun-dpxov.  Aristarohos,  his 
master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent.  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the 
grammatical  school  at  Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  gramniariana 
of  this  period ;  but  Aristarohus  surpassed  them  all  in  knowledge  and 
critical  skill.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical 
pursuits,  with  the  view  to  esplam  and  constitute  correct  texts  of  the  an- 
cient poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar,  Arehilochus,  jEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Ion,  aiul  others.  His  grammatical  studies  em- 
braced every  thing  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then  comprised ; 
and  he,  together  with  hie  great  contemporaries,  are  regarded  as  the  first 
that  estabUshed  fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus  himself 
is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians  (A  nopi'^oTos  ™?  ypaiifuvruiar,  or 
S  ')'paniiaTiKilrra7i/s).  Suidas  ascribes  tfl  him  more  than  800  commentaries 
(hToyr/}iiaTa).  Besides  these,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
nfpl  iraf^las,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  very  few  fragments  alone  are 
extant.     It  was  attacked  by  Crates  in  a  work,  ircpi  iimiutxlai.^ 

All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that  we  have  of  his  con- 
sists of  short  fragments,  which  are  scattered  through  the  scholia  on  the 
aijove-mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however,  would  be  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  immenae  activity,  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge, and,  above  all,  of  the  uniibrm  strietness  of  his  critical  principles, 
were  it  not  that  Eustatldus,  and,  still  more,  the  Venetian  scholia  on 
Homer  {first  published  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fol,),  had  preseiTcd 
such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer  as,  notwithstanding  their  frag- 
mentary nature,  show  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.  As  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he,  above  all  things,  endeavored  to 
restore  their  genuine  text,  and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpola- 
tions and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spuri- 
ous with  an  obelus,  and  those  which  he  considered  particularly  beautiful 
with  an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  the  division  of  the  poems  each  into  twenty-four  rhapsodies,  are 
the  work  of  Aristarchus ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  edition  which  Aristarchus 
prepared  of  the  Homeric  poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been,  more  or  less, 
the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the  editors  of  Homer  since  the  days  of 
Wolf,  a  critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  showed  the  great  unportance 
to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of  Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in 
antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  so  many  other  grammarians,  as  Cal- 
listratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and  Ptolemffius  of  Asealon,  wrote  sep- 
arate works  upon  it. 

In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric  poems,  his  merits  were  as 
gi'cat  as  those  he  acquired  by  his  critical  labors.     His  explaniitions,  as 
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well  as  his  eritieiams,  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  detail  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  lie  entered  also  upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  con- 
cerning mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation  of  the  poet,  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  which  has  in  later  days  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  po- 
ems, however,  as  well  as  the  historical  character  of  their  author,  seems 
never  to  have  been  doubted  by.Aristarchos.  He  bestowed  great  care 
upon  the  metrical  correctness  of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  accents,  the  invention  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  A  scholiast  on  Homer 
declares  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed  in  preference  to  other  critics, 
Aven  if  they  should  be  right ;  and  Pantetius'  called  Aristarchus  a  niprit, 
to  express  the  skill  and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
bis  criticisms  and  explanations.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
distinguished  scholar,  the  student  is  referred  to  Wolf,  Protegmn.  in  Horn., 
p.  ccxvi.,  seqq.,  and  Lehra,  De  Arislarchi  itudiia  Homericis,  Kdnigsburg, 
1833,  Svo. 

4.  Amhohids  ('Af<fuSj'ioi3,'of  Alexandrea,  was  one  of  the  chief  teachers 
in  the  grammatical  school  founded  by  Aristarchus,'  He  wrote  eonunent- 
aries  upon  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  are  extant. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ammoniui  Gratramticus,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Difsrenccs  of  Words  of  like  Signification  (jr<pl  4j«iW  nal 
Biw(>^paji'  Kiituv),  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.' 

5.  Demetrius  (AijuVp"")  of  Scepsis,  a  Gfreek  grammarian  of  the  time 
of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.'  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  an  acute 
philologer.'  Demetrius  was  the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work,  which 
is  very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  of  Tpwmhs  Sudnw^oi.  It  con- 
sisted of  at  least  twenty-six  boolts.'  This  work  was  an  historical  and 
geographical  commentary  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated.  He  is  sometmies  sim- 
ply called  the  Scepsian,  and  sometimes  merely  Demetrius.  The  various 
passages  in  which  he  is  either  mentioned  or  quoted  are  collected  by 
Weatermann,  in  his  edition  of  Vossius,  De  Hiatorids  Griecis,  p.  179, 
seqq. 

6.  Pamfhilus  (ni^piXos),  an  Alexandrean  graimnarian  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius. 
Suidas  says  that  it  was  in  95  books  (other  readings  give  75, 805,  and  405), 
and  that  it  extended  from  s  to  oi,  the  preceding  part,  from  a  to  3,  having 
been  compiled  by  Zopyrion.  It  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
particular  attention  was  paid  in  it  to  words  peculiar  to  their  respective 
dialects.  Pamphilus  appears  to  have  lived,  according  to  some,  in  ibe  first 
century  of  our  era,  which  would  throw  him  into  the  sixth  or  Roman  pe- 

•  MaUer,  VEcoie  d'Altxamlrie,  vol.  L,  p.  176,  a33.  '  SIrali.,  jiii.,  p,  60St. 
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riod  of  Greek  literature ;  but  it  is,  in  all  probability,  more  correct  to  assign 
him  an  earlier  date,  and  rank  him  in  the  present  or  fiftli  period.' 

y.  DioNYsiua  (Aw^tlirio!),"  snrnamed  THBii,  or  the  Thraeian,  appears 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  his  father's  being  a 
Thraeian.  He  himself  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandrea, 
and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium;  but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian, 
because  at  one  lime  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruction  there.^ 
Dionysus  also  stayed  for  some  time  al  Rome,  where  he  was  likewise  en- 
gaged m  teaching,  about  B.C.  80.  Farther  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  grammatical  works,  manu- 
als, and  commeHtarles.  We  possess  under  his  name  a  tsx"1  Tpowtariir^, 
a  small  work,  which,  however,  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  gram- 
mars,  and  was  a  standard  book  in  grammar-schools  for  many  centuries. 
The  form,  however,  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  not  the  original 
one,  many  interpolations  having  been  made,  and  the  work  Laving  been 
sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or  otherwise  modified. 
These  interpolations  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some  of  the  ancient  com- 
mentators on  the  grammar  found  in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  therefore  doubted  its  genuine- 
ness. Dionysius  did  much,  also,  fcr  the  explanation  and  criticism  of 
Homer,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Venetian  schoha. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a  regular  commenta:y,  but 
Ut  have  inserted  his  remarks  on  Homer  in  several  other  works.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study  of  sys- 
tematic grammar,  and  in  what  he  did  for  tlio  coirect  understanding  of 
Homer. 


8.  CKiTEe  (KpdTiji)*  of  Mallua,  in  Cilicia,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  ancient  Greek  grammarians.  He  hved  in  the  leign  of  Ptol- 
emy Philometor,  and  was  contemporaiy  with  Aristarchus,  in  rivalry  witli 
whom  he  supported  the  fame  of  the  school  of  Pergamus  against  that  of 
Alexandrea.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  whence  he  removed  to  Per- 
gamus,  and  there  lived  under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  11.  and  Attains 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar,  and  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  167  B.C., 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was  sent  by  Attains  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  where  he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of 
grammar.  The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time,  as  may  be  observed 
especially  in  the  writings  of  Varro.=  An  accident,  by  which  he  broke  a 
leg,  gave  him  the  leisuie,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise  have 
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JrterrapteiJ,  of  holding  frequent  graniDiittieal  lectures  (inpoao-dj).  We 
have  no  farther  particulars  of  his  life. 

In  the  grammatical  aystem  of  Crates  a  strong  distinction  was  made 
between  criiidam  and  grammar,  the  latter  of  wliich  sciences  he  considered 
as  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the  critic,  according  to 
Crates,  was  to  investigate  every  thing  which  could  throw  light  upon  lit- 
erature, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of  the  grammarian  was 
only  to  apply  the  rules  of  language,  in  order  lo  clear  up  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the  accentuation, 
&c.,  of  the  ancient  writers.  From  this  part  of  his  system  Crates  derived 
the  surname  of  Spiruc6s.  This  title  is  derived  by  some  from  the  fact  that, 
like  Arislarehus,  Crates  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric 
poems ;  from  his  labors  upon  which  he  was  also  sumamed  'Ofiijp.KiJs. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  AiipSuais  TAiiiSo!  im!  'OSmra-flas,  in  nine  books, 
by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  but  that  the  commeutary  of  Crates 
itself  was  diviiied  into  nine  books.  The  few  fragments  of  this  comment- 
ary which  are  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  and  other  ancient  writers  have 
led  Wolf  to  espress  a  very  unfevorable  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his 
emendations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aristarchus 
in  judgment ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  tiiat  he  was  most  ingenious  in  con- 
jectural emendations.  Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  beat  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchus,  As  for  his  excursions  into 
ail  the  scientific  and  historical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an 
occasion,  it  was  the  direct  consequenceof  his  opinion  of  the  critic's  office 
that  he  should  undertake  them,  nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite 
deserve  the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 

Among  the  ancients  themselves  Crates  eiyoyedarepntation  little,  if  at 
aU,inferiortotbat  of  Aristarchus.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Per- 
gamus  flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  work  by 
Ptolemy  of  Asoalon,  entitled  vtpl  rfls  Kpantrttav  aipimm.  To  tliis  school 
Wolf  refers  the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Hahcarnassus.  Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote 
commentaries  oa  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides,  on  Aristophanes, 
a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect,  and  works  on  geography,  natural  history,  and 
agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  fragments  exist.' 

The  ftagmenls  of  Cnilca  ate  coUecled  bj'  Wegeuer,  Be  Juto  Atlahca  Utt.  Artmmqyi 
fmtricf,  HaTiilE,  IBM,  Svg,    There  Is  alBO  one  epigram  by  lim  in  the  Greek  Anlhol- 


iTf^Soipoi),  sumamed  Arislophanius,  and  also  Pseit- 
do-Arulophaniua,  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium,  was  himself  a  grammarian,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenteus'  as  the  author  of  a 
work  irtpl  Afflp/Soi,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  Kf(tis  or  ^X&r- 
vat  o't'opTOTMol,  thai  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  and  expressions 
used  in  tlie  art  of  cookery.'    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  contain,  under 
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tbe  name  of  Arlemidorua,  an  epigram  of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of 
bucolic  poems,  which  perhaps  belong  to  our  grammariaij.' 

10.  SosiBiua  (2»irl^ios),  a  diatinguished  Laced;emonian  gj-ammarian, 
who  flourisiied  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (about  B.C.  asij,  and 
was  contemporary  with  Gallimachus.'  He  was  one  of  those  writers  who 
employed  themselves  in  solving  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  ancient 
authors,  and  who  were  therefore  called  KvtikoI  or  hrAnrucol,  in  opposition 
to  the  itmaTtKol,  who  employed  their  ingenuity  in  proposing  problems  for 
others  to  solve.  Several  of  his  works  are  mentioned.  One  of  them,  but 
we  are  not  told  which,  contained  information  reapeetmg  Che  ancient  Do- 
rian comedy.  For  farther  information  concerning  him,  consult  Vossius, 
De  Hist.  Gtoc.,  p.  136,  seqq.,  ed.  Westermann, 

11.  PAL.«PHiTUB  (jiaKaif-wTosy  an  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  gram- 
marian, of  uncertain  date,  but  who  belongs,  very  probably,  to  the  period 
under  review.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  Troka  i.'Spaiici), 
and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  contained, 
apparently,  geographical  and  historical  discussions  respecting  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  particularly  its  northern  coasts,  and  must  have  been  divided 
into  several  boolis.  There  is  extant  a  small  work  entitled  Yia\alipaTos 
iTfpl  iw/oTiui',  or  "  Concerning  incredible  Tales,"  giving  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greelt  legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much 
larger  work,  which  is  lost.  It  was  the  origmal  work  to  which  Virgil*  re- 
fers, in  the  line  "Doeta  Paltrpkafia  lesiaiur  voce  papi/ras"  Patephatus 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  accordmg  to  the  semi- 
historicai  theory.  By  various  ingenious  conjectures,  he  eliminates  from 
these  legends  all  the  incredible  curcumatanees,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string 
of  tales,  perfectly  credible  and  commonplace,  which  we  should  readily 
beheve,  provided  a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  produced 
in  their  favor.  In  other  words,  we  arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plausi- 
ble, but  totally  uncertified." 

The  MSS,  df  the  nsfii  iirOrrsiv  presenl  Uw  greolosl  dlacrepancisB,  in  sonifl  the  work 


cula  Mytlialagiai,  Cambridge,  167G,  rejrinled  at  Amsterdam,  1C8S ;  liy  Droslg,  Leipslg, 
jt  lerj  much,  and  wbo  pulillsheci  a.  siiili  edition  at  Leipslg,  1783 ;  <iy  EroOHli,  (tot  tlia 
"  MvQoypii'ftoi :  Seriptores  Poeticee  Eistoria  Gtsci,"  Drunswick,  1843,  p.  HGS,  sfqq, 

IS.  DiDYMus  (AiSviios),'  a  celebrated  AJexandrean  grammarian  of  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  (he  Emperor  Augustus,  and  who  belongs  therefore,  in 
fact,  partly  to  the  present  period  and  partly  to  the  succeeding  one.  He 
was  a  disciple,  or,  rather,  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,'  and 

1  SmWi,  Bict.  Biogr.,  s.  v,  '  Alhea.,  si.,  p.  493,  F;  iv,,  p,  144. 

>  Smith,  Dili.  Biogr..  s,  u.     *  Cis-ii,  88,     '  c™(5,  Rist.  tfGneie,  vol,  1,,  p.  553,  aiqq. 

'•  Smith,  Dinl.  Dhgr,,  s.  v.  '  LclB-3,  De  ArietarOii  alad,  mamcr,,  p.  IS,  scu 
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was  himsell  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heraclides  Ponticua,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  the  time.  He  is  comnwiily  distinguished  from  other  grammarians 
of  the  name  ofDidymusbythe  surname  xoAK^wtpoi,  "  of  braien-boweis," 
which  he  is  said  to  have  receiyed  from  his  indefatigable  and  nnwearied 
application  to  study.  But  he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  B'BMaXiSas,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it  often  happened  to  him 
that  he  forgot  what  he  had  stated,  and  thus  in  his  later  productions  con- 
tradieted  what  he  had  said  in  his  earUer  ones.  The  sum  total  of  his 
worlts  is  stated  by  Athenffius'  to  have  been  3600,  and  by  Seneca,'  dOOO. 
In  this  calculation,  however,  single  hooks  or  rolls  seem  to  he  counted  as 
separate  works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small  treat- 
ises. The  most  interesting  among  his  productions,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
would  have  been  those  in  which  he  treated  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  his  literary  pursuits.  The  greater  part  of  what  w 
under  the  name  of  the  minor  scholia  on  Homer,  which  w 
considered  the  work  of  Didyraus,  is  taken  from  the  si 
Didymus  wrote  upon  Homer,  Among  them  was  one  or 
text  as  constituted  by  Aristarehns,  a  work  which  would  bi 
est  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  c 
Aristarehns,  and  revised  and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had  es- 
tabhshed. 

But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were  not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  vnoto 
also  commentaries  on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  classic- 
al times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention  of  works  of  hia  on  the  lyric  poets, 
and  especially  on  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the  commentary  of  Didymus.^ 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  In  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didymus  is  often  referred  to,  and  we  farther 
know  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phrynichus,  Me- 
nander,  and  others.  The  Greek  orators,  Demosthenes,  Iskos,  Hyperides, 
Dinarchus,  and  others,  were  likewise  commented  on  by  Didymus.  Nu- 
merous other  works  of  his  are  mentioned,  and  among  them  a  collection 
of  Greek  proverbs  in  thirteen  books,  from  which  is  taken  the  greater  part 
of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobins.  Didymus,  in 
fact,  stands  at  the  close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
dependent study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed,  and  he  himself  must  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  schoUasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compil- 
ing or  abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  The  scholiasts  them- 
selves properly  belong  to  the  succeeding  or  Rinnan  period  of  Grecian  lit- 
erature, and  will  there  be  treated  of  by  us. 
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VS  OR  ALEXAHDRIMB  PEKIOD— 
[ATIC9. — ASTRONOMY. — ( 


The  mest  dislinguished  mathematicians  during  this  period  were  Eo- 
cLiDss,  ARCHiHEDEa,  and  Apollonius  of  Perga.  The  most  eminent  as- 
(ronomere,  CoNON,of  Samos;  Akisubchus,  of  the  same  Uland;  EEiToa- 
TiiENEs  (distinguished  also  as  a  geometer),  and  Hippaechiis.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  mechanicians  C'rEsiuros,  Heho,  Athen^eus,  Bi-ion  and 
Philo  of  Byzantium. 


r.  EncLiDEB  iEiKXcihisi.  of  Alexandrea,  was  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
who  has  almost  given  his  name  to  the  science  of  geometry  in  every  coun- 
try in  which  his  writings  are  studied,  hut  of  whose  private  history  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  The  place  of  his  hirth  is  uncertam.  lie  Hved  at 
Alexandres  in  the  time  of  the  first  PWlemy,  B.C.  323-S83,'  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrean  mathematical  school.  He  was  of  the  Pla- 
tonic sect,  and  well  read  in  its  doctrines.  It  was  he  who,  when  asked 
by  Ptolemyif  geometry  could  not  be  made  easier,  replied  that  there  was 
no  royal  road  to  it  (jii,  tW  ie«r,x«),„  Srpmr™  Tphs  yia/iitp!^).  Of  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following  are  stiJl  extant.  1. 
Iroix™,  "the  Elements,"  consisting  of  thirteen  books,  with  a  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  added  by  Hypsicles,  of  Alexandrea,  about  170  A.D.  The 
first  four  and  the  sixth  are  on  plane  geometry ;  the  fifth  is  on  the  theory 
of  proportion,  and  applies  to  magnitude  in  general;  the  seventh  eighth 
and  nmth  are  on  arithmetic ;  the  tenth  is  on  the  arithmetical  charaeteris^ 
tics  of  the  divisions  of  a  straight  line ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  on 
the  elements  of  solid  geometry ;  the  thirteenth  (and  also  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth)  are  on  the  regular  solids,  which  were  so  much  studied 
among  the  Plalonists  as  to  bear  the  name  of  Platonic,  and  which,  accord- 
tttg  to  Procins,  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Elements  were  really 
meant  to  be  written.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  corree 
The  author  of  the  Elements  could  hardly  liave  considered  tl 
introdaction  to  a  favorite  speculation;  if  he  were  so  blind,  i 
ery  reason  to  suppose  that  his  own  contemporaries  could  have  set  him 
riglit.  From  various  indications,  it  can  be  collected  that  the  fame  of  the 
Elements  was  ahnost  eoeva!  with  tJieir  pnbUcation ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Marinns  we  learn  from  that  writer  that  Euclid  was  called  uioios  Fraivci- 

«T^I."  ^  "^" 

Next  in  order,  and  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Elements 
are,  3.  The  Data  (a.!o,uA™)  of  Euclid.  This  is  a  book  containing  a  hnnd- 
red  propositions  of  a  peculiar  and  limited  intent.    It  is  the  most  valuable 
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specimen  whith  we  have  left  of  the  rudiments  of  tiio  geometrical  analy- 
sis of  the  Greeks.  Before  a  result  can  be  found,  it  should  be  known 
whether  the  given  hypotheses  are  sufficient  todetermine  it.  Tlie  applica- 
tion of  algebra  settles  both  points ;  that  is,  ascertains  whether  one  or  more 
definite  results  can  he  determined  and  determines  them.  But  in  geome- 
try it  ia  possible  to  propose  a  question  which  is  really  indeterminate,  and 
in  a  determinate  form,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  methods  of  geometry 
which  give  one  answer  may  not  give  the  means  of  ascertaining  whetlier 
the  answer  thus  obtained  is  tlie  only  one.  Thas  the  two  following  ques- 
tions seem,  to  one  not  versed  in  geometry,  equally  to  require  one  spe- 
cific answer :  Given  the  area  of  a  paiailelogram,  and  the  ratio  of  its  sides ; 
required  the  lengths  of  those  sides :  and,  Given  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  ratio  of  its  sides  and  one  of  its  angles ;  required  the  lengths 
of  the  sides.  Thelirat  question  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  answers, 
and  the  second  of  only  one ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Euohd,  if  the  area,  ratio 
of  sides,  and  an  angle  of  a  parallelogram  he  given,  the  sides  themselves 
are  given.  The  same  process  by  which  it  may  he  shown  that  they  are 
given  serves  to  find  them ;  so  that  the  DMa  of  Euclid  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  collection  of  geometrical  problems,  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  directed  more  to  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  hy- 
pothesis to  produce  one  result,  and  one  only,  than  to  the  method  of  ob- 
tammg  the  result.  A  preface  to  this  book  was  written  by  Marinus  of 
Naples.' 

Besides  the  Elements  and  Data  we  have,  3,  Ei'inywri,  'Aji;«ii.,«^,  a 
TreaSiie  on  Mvaic ;  and,  4.  KaraTOfii  Kariyas,  the  Division  of  the  Scale.  One 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  be  rejected.  S.  taivi^na, 
the  Appearances  (of  the  heavens).  6.  'Om-ixi.,  on  Optica;  and,  7.  Kotoit- 
T/HKi,  on  Catoptrics.  Proceeding  on  the  sapposition  that  rays  of  light  are 
earned  from  the  eye  to  the  oijecl,  the  first  of  these  two  boo&s  demonstrates 
some  relations  of  apparent  magnitude,  and  shows  how  to  measure  an 
unknown  height  by  the  well-known  law  of  reflected  light.  In  the  second 
an  imperfect  theory  of  convex  and  concave  mirrors  is  given. 

ThH  only  complela  edllion  of  aU  the  repulefl  worSs  of  EucUi  is  Ihat  nuliliahsd  m  Oy 
ftird,_nil3.  Ibl.,  Greek  anrt  Latin,  fty  David  Gregory,  then  Sa.iiian  professor,  with  ihn 


IB  Greek,  Lat- 


11.  Archimedes  ('Apx'/'^5ii),°  the  most  celebrated  of  anc 

tieians,  and  one  of  the  few  men  whose  writings  form  a  standard  ep^x.^  ,„ 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Syracuse  B  C  387 
Of  his  family  litUe  is  known.  Plutanth  calls  him  a  relation  of  King  Hi 
ero,  but  he  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  merely  a  friend  of  that  men- 
arch,  and  not  of  elevated  origin.'  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  traveUed 
mto  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied 
under  Conon  the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  lived 
under  thePtolemies,PhiladelphusandEue]^te3,  and  for  whom  he  test- 
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iliea  his  respect  and  esteem  in  several  places  of  his  works,  livy  calls 
Archimedes  a  distinguished  astronomer,  "  aniens  spcclaler  cali  irderiim~ 
(ue,"'  a  description  the  truth  of  which  is  made  sufficiently  probable  by 
his  treatment  of  the  astronomical  questions  oeeorring  in  hia  work  entitled 
the  Arenarius  {i  Tojifiinis).  He  was  popularly  best  known  as  tlie  invent- 
or of  several  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutarch,"  who,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, confounds  the  application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical  means,  represents  him 
as  despising  these  contrivances,  and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pm-e  geometry  at  the  reqaeat  ofHiero. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  ge- 
ometry, but  also  themathematicaltheoiy  of  several  branches  of  physics, 
in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with  a  success  which  placed  hhn  very  far 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Histheoryof  the  lever  was  the 
foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  offerees  in  tlie 
time  of  Newton,  and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  principles  of 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies,  established  by  him  in  his 
treatise  "  Db  Bisideniibus,"  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids,  in  I608,> 

Archimedes  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war,  which, 
many  years  afterward,  were  so  far  efifectual  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse 
against  Marcellns  as  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time*  The  aeconnts  <if  (he  perform- 
ances of  these  engines  are  evidently  exaggerated  ;  and  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  though  very 
current  in  later  times,  is  probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest  writers  who  speak 
of  it  are  Galen'  and  his  contemporary  I.ucian,'  who  (in  the  second  cen- 
tury) merely  aliude  to  it  as  a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  A.D. 
1 100}  mentions  it  in  relating  the  employment  of  a  similar  apparatus,  con- 
trived by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byzantium  was  besieged  in  the  reign 
of  Anaatasius  ;  and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  withoat  relerring  to  the 
particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of  Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it. 
Tzetzes'  (about  IIBO)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions  of 
Archimedes,  and  among  them  of  this  burning-machine,  which,  he  says, 
set  the  Roman  ships  on  fire,  when  they  came  within  a  bow-shot  of  the 
walls;  and  consisted  of  a  large  hexagonal  mirror,  with  smaller  ones  dis- 
posed round  it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in  modem  times,  especially 
by  Cavalieri  and  BufFon.  The  latter  writer  actnaDy  succeeded  in  ignit- 
ing wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  by  means  of  a  combination  ot  148 
plane  mirrors.  The  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be,that  Archim- 
edes had  on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by  means  of  a  burn- 
ing-mirror, and  that  later  writers  falsely  connected  the  circumstance 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 
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But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  story  of  tha  mirrors,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  military  engines  of  Archimedes,  generally,  were  a  pow- 
erful means  of  defence  to  the  belea^ered  eity.  Poljbiua  slates  that  cat- 
apults and  baliste  of  varions  sizes  were  suceessfully  used  against  the  en- 
emy i  that  in  their  nearer  approach  they  were  galled  by  allows  shot  not 
only  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  but  thioagh  pott-holes  constructed  in  nu- 
merous places ;  that  machines  which  threw  masses  of  stone  or  lead,  of 
a  weight  not  less  than  ten  talents,  discharged  their  contents  on  the  Ro- 
man  engines,  which  had  been  previously  caught  by  ropes ;  that  iron  hands 
{■mimus  ferrea)  or  hooks,  attached  to  chains,  were  thrown  so  as  to  catch 
the  prows  of  the  vessels,  which  were  then  overturned  by  the  besieged, 
and  that  the  same  machines  were  used  to  catch  the  assailants  on  the 
land  side,  and  dash  them  to  the  ground. 

After  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  Roman 
soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  iTas.  Marcellus,  it  is  said,  had  given 
strict  orders  to  preserve  him  aiive.  Accotding  to  Valerius  Maximos, 
when  the  soldier  asked  who  he  Was,  Archimedes,  being  intent  upon  a 
problem,  begged  that  his  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed ;  upon  which 
the  soidier  put  him  to  death.  According  to  another  account,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  canjing  his  instruments  to  Marcellus,  when  he  was  kiUed  by 
some  soldiers,  who  suspected  that  the  bos  which  he  was  carrying  con- 
lained  treasure  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  remove.  At  his  own  re- 
quest, expressed  during  his  life,  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder  was  en- 
graved on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  discovery  that  the  solid  content  of 
a  sphere  is  exactly  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  ciroumacribing  cyhnder.  By 
this  mark  it  was  afterward  found,  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cicero,  when 
qvitestor  in  Sicily. 

The  following  additional  instances  of  the  sMll  of  Archimedes  in  the 
application  ofscience  may  here  be  mentioned.  He  detected  the  raiKture 
of  silver  in  a  crown  which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  de- 
termuied  the  proportion  of  the  two  metals  by  a  method  suggested  to  him 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  water  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When  the 
thought  struck  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  pleased,  that,  forget- 
ting to  put  on  his  clothes,  he  ran  home,  shouting  etinjica,  ttfnica.  The 
particulars  of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  hut  it  probably  depended 
upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the  weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and 
gold  with  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  crown ;  the  volumes  being  meas- 
ured, at  least  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  hy  the  quantity  of  water  displaced 
when  the  mass  was  immersed.  It  is  not  hkely  that  Archimedes  was  at 
this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems  demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical 
treatise  concerning  the  loss  of  weight  of  bodies  immersed  in  water,  since 
he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such  lively' gratification  at  the  obvious  dis- 
covery that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ;  his  de- 
Jight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now  first  catching  sight  of  a  line 
of  investigation  which  led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important  theorems  referred  to.' 
He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  enormous  size  for  Hiero,  of 
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which  a  description  is  given  in  AthenEus,"  where  he  ia  also  said  to  have 
nidved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help  of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclua,  this 
ship  was  intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  and  it  may  possibly 
have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes'  visit  to  Egypt,  He  invented,  also, 
a  machine  called,  from  its  form,  Cochk-i,  and  now  known  as  the  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pamping  the  water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  ves- 
sel ;  It  m  said  to  have  been  also  used  in  Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta  in  irrigating  their  lands,'  The  Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius 
attributes  to  Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dikes  and  bridges  usedaa 
defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,'  Tzetzes  and  Oribaaius' 
apeak  of  his  THs^att,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  probably  a 
combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles,  A  hydraulic  organ  is  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian,  which  Pliny,  however,  attributes  to  Ctesibius,  An 
apparatus  called  locuius,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the  Chinese 
pmzle,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes,  His  most  celebrated  perform- 
amce,  however,  was  the  construction  of  a  sphere,  a  kbd  of  orrery,  repre- 
sentmg  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we  have  no  par- 
tioular  description.  The  apophthegm  attributed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a 
point  to  stand  upon  he  could  move  the  worid  {Bis  iroS  otS,  nal  rii.  «iaiMv 
Hii^aa),  arose  from  his  knowledge  of  the  possible  eiTects  of  machinery, 
and,  however  it  might  astonish  a  Greek  of  his  day,  would  now  be  admit- 
ted to  be  as  theoretieaUy  possible  as  it  is  practically  imp()ssible. 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archunedes  we  have  no  direct  account. 
But  his  apparently  disinterested  devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hie- 
ro,  m  whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  upon 
objects  which  his  own  taste  would  not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there 
18  doubtless  some  truth  in  what  Rutarch  says  on  this  point) ;  the  affec- 
tionate regret  which  he  expresses  for  his  deceased  master  Conon,  in 
writing  to  his  surviving  friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with  which  he  announces  his 
own  discoveries,  seem  all  to  afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favorable  esti- 
mate of  It.  That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest  order  U  unques- 
tionable. He  possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless  by  Newton, 
the  inventive  genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds 
new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects;  the  clearness  of  concep- 
tion which  IS  essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  pheenomena  into  their 
constituent  elements ;  and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering 
thought,  without  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless 
It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled  other  great  thinkers  in  liis  habit  of 
complete  abstraction  from  outward  things  when  reflecting  on  subjects 
which  made  considerable  demands  on  his  mental  powers.  At  such  times 
he  would  forget  to  eat  his  meals,  and  required  compulsion  to  take  him  to 
the  bath.  The  success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties  seems 
to  have  made  the  expression  vp6$f.Ttiia  'Apx'f^Seioi'  proverbial." 
The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to  us :    I.  A 
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treatise  on  Eqwilitriara  and  Centre  of  Gramly  ofPlaies  fEiriirSi™  laoppmn- 
kHp  ?|  K^n-fia  Bop*''  irnrtSwy),  in  which  the  theory  Of  the  equilihrium  of  the 
straight  lever  is  demonstrated,  both  for  commensurable  and  incommen- 
Burable  weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  plane 
surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four  straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and 
a  parabola,  are  established.  S.  The  Qaadraiure  of  lite  Paruhola  {Tirpayav- 
urpi,!  jtapagoXTis),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  area  out  oil  from  a  parab- 
ola by  any  chord  is  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  parallelogram  of  whidi  one 
side  is  the  chord  in  question,  and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  par- 
abola. This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature  of  a  curvilinear 
space;  that  is,  of  the  discovery  of  a  reciilmear  figiTe  equal  to  an  area  not 
bounded  entirely  by  straight  lines.  3.  A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyl- 
inder (nsp!  T^i  2f  ofpai  Kol  KuXfj-Spoir),  in  which  various  propositions  rela- 
tive to  the  surfaces  and  volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  are  now  familiarly  known ; 
for  example,  those  which  establish  the  ratio  (!)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces  of  the  sphere  and  circiimscribing  cylinder ; 
and  the  ratio  (i)  between  the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the  modem  analytical  methods ; 
but  the  original  discovery  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the  ge- 
nius of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy  of  the  modern  applica- 
tions of  analysis  to  questions  concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces  can 
only  be  proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of  which  Archimedes 
gave  the  first  example.' 

4.  A  work  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle  (KSkAou  /i^Tpijms),  consisting 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively 
to  its  radius  and  circumference.  2d.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
to  the  square  of  :1s  diameter  is  nearly  that  of  eleven  to  fourteen.  8d. 
The  circumference  of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  ^^  of  the  diameter,  but  less  than  |  of  the 
same.  The  last  two  propositions  are  established  by  comparing  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  of  ninety-six  sides.  5.  A  treatise  on  Spirals  (vepl  'EXi- 
Kuv),  containing  demonstrations  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve, 
now  known  as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by  the  uni- 
form motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line,  revolving  uniformly  in  one 
plane  about  one  of  its  extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  DieitheuB  that  Archimedes  had  not  been  able  to  put  these  the- 
orems in  a  satisfactory  form  without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials ; 
and  that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  problems  along  with  vari- 
ous others,  had  died  without  accomplishing  their  solution.  6.  A  treatise 
on  Obluee  Conoidt  and  Spheroids  {vt^  iiip\iiyiiivtiav  Ksu'odBeuj;  iful  (rx>Utd- 
T«i'  infKupofiSiar).  relating  chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from 
the  solids,  so  called ;  those,  namely,  which  are  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  conic  sections  about  tljetr  princfpal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  de- 
scribed, it  was  the  result  of  laborious  and  at  first  unsuccessful  attempts. 
■  (JuEiiiU'o  lito'sij,  Biff.  Co!.,  vol.  i.,  p,  6S  aiiiJi;!!. 
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7.  Tiie  Arenarius  (i  *a^T!j!)  is  a  short  tract,  addressed  £o  Gelo,  the 
eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in  which  Archimedes  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  as- 
sign a  greater  number  than  that  of  the  grains  of  sand,  which  would  fill 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  singular  investigation  was  suggested 
hy  an  opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that  the  sands  on  the 
shores  of  Sioilj  were  either,  or,  at  least,  would  exceed  anj  numbers 
which  could  be  assigned  for  them ;  and  the  success  with  which  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  awkwnd  and  imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  atithmetic  are  eluded,  hy  a  device  identical  in  principle  with  the 
modern  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  great  mathematician's  genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the  opinions 
of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and  extent  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
scribed his  own  method  of  determining  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assmne  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  he  taken  as  not  exceeding 
100  miUion  of  millions  of  stadia;  and  that  a  sphere  one  StWuAosin  diam- 
eter can  not  contain  more  than  640  millions  of  grains  of  sand ;  then,  tak- 
ing the  stadium,  in  round  numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  SdKTvhjn, 
he  shows  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could  not  be  so  great  as 
1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the  eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression, 
of  which  the  first  term  was  unity,  and  the  common  rado  a  myriad  of 
myriads ;  a  nmnber  which,  in  our  notation,  would  be  expieased  by  unity 
with  sixty-three  ciphers  aimexed.' 

8.  The  treatise  on  Floating  bodies  {irepl  r£y  'Ojcovpiimv),  in  two  books, 
containing  demonstrations  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  position  of 
bodies  immersed  in  water,  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres  and 
parabolic  conoids.  These  books  are  extant  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Com  mandine,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment,  irepl  roii' BSoti  liparraiifvaiv, 
in  Mai's  collection,  vol,  i.,  p,  437,  9,  The  treatise  called  Lsmmaia,  a  cu!- 
iection  of  fifteen  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived  from  an 
Arable  MS.,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  doubted. 

The  works  of  Archimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Greek,  the  prevailing 
dialect  in  Sicily.  The  text  is,for  the  most  part,in  tolerably  good  preser- 
vation ;  the  style  is  clear,  and  has  been  considered  better  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  Greek  geometers.  The  demonstrations  are  long  but 
rigorous,  and  Peyrard,  in  calling  Archimedes  the  Homer  of  geometry,  has 
made  a  simile  which  is  perfectly  admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  praise 
it  conveys,  if  in  no  other  point,  Eutociiis  of  Asealon,  about  A,D.  600, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  treatises  on  the  Spfare  and  Cylivder,  on  the 
DimeTisians  of  the  Circle,  and  on  Centres  of  Gracity. 

There  are  some  AraMc  mannscripls  which  profess  to  conlain  writings  or  AretalmedeE, 
ma  (thougtl  it  is  doubted  whether  this  be  nol  the  ssme  with  the  treatise  on  Eipiipo>iiet- 
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i.bjHervoglus,  ed- 

lion,  Paris,  1815,  fol,  B  u,  howeveri 
1  ennnclatiDDB  thrangliouc,  and  to  the 
laken  ftam  EulMius,  but  Ihot  commenca. 
y  ftir,  however,  is  Ihat  ofTmoUi,  Oiftrd, 
1793,  ftil.,  conlaining  ail  Ihe  eitsnc  -works  of  Archimedes,  Mgetter  wilh  IJie  commenlB- 
riea  of  Eutooins.  Tie  Unlvetsity  of  OiSb^  purchased  this  edition  of  the  Bxecalora  of 
Joseph  Torelll,  of  Veroos.    !l  was  fonnded  upon  Die  Basis  edition,  escepl  in  the  case  of 

iraolise  and  the  one  on  lh«  DimsnsKm  o/OU  CireJe,  with  a  IranslalioD  and  notes,  Oilbrd, 

of  Archimedes,  wilh  notes,  was  published  hy  Pejnird,  Paris,  lem,  4W,  end  I80B,  a  vols 
e™.  There  is  also  a  German  version,  with  trltica  and  eipUnatory  nolej,  hy  Miec, 
S[ralBdnd,I8a4,8»o. 

in,  Apollonius  ('AiroAA.iSpHii),'  sumamed  Pergaus,  from  Perga,  in 
Pamphjlia,  his  native  city,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  educated  at  Al- 
exandrea,  under  the  successors  of  Euclid.  He  was  born  ia  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergelea,'  and  died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  B.C.  223- 
205.'  He  was,  therefore,  probably  abont  forty  years  younger  than  Ar. 
chimedes.  Eutocius,  his  commentator,  states  that  while  living  lie  was 
called  "the  great  geometer,"*  on  account  of  his  discoveries  in  conic  sec- 
ticiii.  This  title  belongs  rather  to  Archimedes ;  but  Apollonios  lived  in 
Alesandrea,  the  geometrical  capital,  and  Archimedes  in  Sicily,  the  "  CT- 
iinm  Thvle"  of  all  seietiee.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  life.  Apolio- 
nius  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of*  (epsikiii,  from  his  fondness  for  ob- 
serving the  moon,  the  shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that  let- 
ter, Ptolemy  has  preserved  his  theorems  on  the  stationary  points  of  the 
planets,  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  stationary  points,  and  the  arc  of  retrogradation,  on  the 
epicyclie  hypothesis,  which,  though  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Ptoiemj, 
had  been  etrucit  out  by  Hipparchus. 

Apollonius's  most  important  work,  the  only  considerable  one  which  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  was  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  in  eight  boolcs, 
or  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in 
Greek,  and  all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions.  We  have,  also,  intro- 
ductory lemmas  to  all  the  eight  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  proba- 
bly contain  little  more  than  the  sabstance  of  what  former  geometers  had 
done ;  they  treat  of  the  definitions  and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes,  mutual  intersections, 
and  so  forth.  But  Apollonius  seems  to  lay  claim  to  originahty  in  most, 
of  what  follows.  The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right  lines 
{in  other  words,  tlie  normaU)  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to 
the  curve.  The  sixth  of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections ; 
■  Dmkix ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  '  BtUadut,  Cemm.  in  An.  Cm    lilt  L 

'  Hcfhaat.  Bji.  Phol.,  Cod.  cic  t  Eulac.,  I.e. 
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and  Iho  seventl!  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters,  and  rectilinear  fignres 
described  upon  thenv." 

We  learn  from  Eutocms'  that  Heraelius,  in  his  life  of  Archimedes,  ac- 
cused Apollonius  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this  work  tlie  un- 
published discoveries  of  that  great  mathematician.  However  this  may 
have  be§n,  there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same  author  from 
Geminus,  that  neither  Archimedes  nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  in- 
vented this  branch  of  geometry,  hut  that  Apollonius  had  introduced  a 
real  improvemeat  into  it.  For  whereas  Archimedes,  according  to  the 
ancient  method,  considered  only  the  section  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the  curve  depended  upon 
the  angle  of  the  cone ;  Apollonius  took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving 
the  curve  to  be  produced  by  the  mlorsection  6f  any  plane  with  a  cone 
generated  by  a  right  line  passing  always  through  the  circumference  of  a 
fixed  circle  and  any  fixed  point. 

Apollonius  was  the  author  of  several  other  works.  The  following  are 
described  by  Pappus,  in  the  seveatli  book  of  his  "Mathematical  Colleo- 

1 .  Uepl  ?^iyou  SurOTOfi^r,  and  irf  p  x"  finh  asswn 

how  to  draw  a  line  through  ag  npnsoasouagmn  fm 
two  given  lines :  Ist,  in  a  given  a  3d  nia  un  a  in  n  an- 
gle. Of  the  first  of  these  auAabcersns  xant,o  hha 
translation  was  edited  by  Halley  w  h  a  on  ee  ura  a  on  he 
second,  Oxford,  1706,  2.  UefA  Sap  /tirq  jiu  T  find  a  p  n  n  a 
given  straight  line  such  that  the  rectangle  of  its  distances  from  two  given 
points  in  the  same  should  fulfill  certain  conditions.  A  solution  of  this 
problem  was  published  by  Robert  Simson.  3.  Osp!  rdwae  iriviSav.  "A 
treatise  in  two  books  on  Plane  Lad.  Restored  by  Robert  Simson,"  Glas- 
gow, 1749.  4.  Ilfpl  imi^ii,  De  Tactionihis,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
draw  a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of  passing  through  one 
or  more  of  three  given  points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
Circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
draw  a  circle  touching  three  given  circles  whoae  radii  may  have  any 
magnitude,  including  zero  and  infinity.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  work  by  Camerer,  Apdlomi  de  Taclumiius  qaie  swpersmii, 
Gotha  and  Amst ,  1796,  8vo.  5.  Dspl  piiatiav,  De  InclimUioa^nis.  To 
draw  through  a  given  point  a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it 
should  be  intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  Restored  by  Hors- 
ley,  Otford,  1770  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions  two 
treatises,  De  Cochlea  and  De  Pertarbatu  Sakombia.  Eutocius,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Dimenaia  CircuM  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arith- 
metical work  called  '!UcaTifioop  (see  Waliia,  Op.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  569),  which  is 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  [n  a  fragment  of  the  second  book  of  Pappus, 
edited  by  'Wallis  '  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commentators.  Apollo- 
nius, in  the  work  in  question,  extended  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  given 
by  Archimedes 
Up  to  the  middle  of  Ok  ae'enteeiilh  cenlury  nothing  of  Apolloniua  was  known  eicepl- 
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ponedtliat,  lnl658,beIBre  Goilus  had  pnMielicd  any  thing,  Alfonso  Borelli  ibund,  among 
tha  mannscripls  which  had  been  remold  l)j  pnrchaBO  from  the  Medicean  lihrarj-  to  Ihal 
of  Florence,  an  Arabic  writing  with  the  Latin  title  "ApoIlmU  Pergai  Cmiairma  Libri 
Oao."  Thie  mannacripl,  which  professed  to  he  a  transiBtion  by  Abalphal  of  Ispahan, 
on  being  eiamineii,by  the  aesialonce  of  some  Maronlles  than  at  Florence,  tBmeil  onl  lo 

nolo  on  the  manuscript  which  GoMns  brought  lo  Europa  slated  that  no  Arabian  transla- 
tor had  evBT  Ibnnd  mora  than  seven  hooka.  But  (according  to  Golius,  as  died  by  Mer- 
sonna)  Aben  Eddin,  a  learned  blbUogtapher,  slates  that  he  had  seen  apart  of  the  eighth 

lonius  mentionod  by  Pappus,  and  more.  Tha  Maronlles  above  mentioned  recommended 
that  the  translation  should  be  inlruslod  lo  Abraham  Ecchellensie  (so  his  nanw,whalev6r 
it  was,  had  been  Latinised),  anolhcr  Maroniie  then  at  Borne,  and  a  distinguished  leaeher 
of  Orlenia]  languages.  Accordingly,  Borelli  and  Ecchellensis  complelcd  the  translation 
oflhe  flflh,  sixth,  and  eevenlh  booiiB,  and  published  It  at  riorerce  In  IMl.  Basins  also 
pubUshed  a  translation  of  the  some,  from  the  Arabic  of  one  Abdu-1-malek,  al  Kiel  (Kilo- 
nlnm),  in  1669.  This  ttunslatlon  Haliey  terms  barbarous.' 
Bui  tha  best  edition  of  Apoilonius,  and  Ihe  only  one  which  contains  the  Greek  as  i^r 

elated,  pnlillshed  al  Oxford,  in  1706.  8vo,  from  the  Arabic,  Iho  treatise  ttpl  Aiyov  iwo- 


I  Haiiey's  allempt  at  a  teetitution  of  the  eighth  book  Cram 
ome  oflhe  editions,  or  altemplcd  reslorallona  oflndi'iidual 


I.  CoNoN  lK6imy),^  a  native  of  Samos.  a  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pliiladelphus  and  Euergetes  (B.C. 
285-333),  and  was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archimedes, 
who  survived  hun.  None  of  hisworlia  are  preserved.  His  oliservations 
are  refened  to  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  ^iatu  iirXayBy,  and  in  the  historical 
notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  Italy,' 
in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  celebrated.'  According  to  Sen- 
eca.' he  made  a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses  preserved 
by  the  Egyptians.  ApoUonins  Pergteus  mentions  his  attempt  to  demon- 
strate some  propositions  concerning  the  number  of  points  in  which  two 
conic  sections  can  cut  one  another.  Conon  is  said  lo  have  given  its 
name  to  the  constellation  called  Coma  Beremces,  on  the  authority  of  an 
ode  of  CaUimachus,  translated  hy  Catnllus,  a  fragment  of  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  hy  Theon  in  his  achoha  on  Aratus.  It  is  doubtful, 
1  Vict.  Biag.,Si>ii.  D.  17.  Jf.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  171.  =  7Jii*, 
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howeTcr,  whether  this  constellation  was  really  adopted  by  the  Alexan- 
drean  astronomers. 

II.  Aristabohus  {'Apltrrapxos),'  of  Samoa,  a  distinguished  astronomer 
of  the  Alexandrean  school.  We  know  little  of  Lis  history  except  tlial  he 
was  living  between  B.C.  280  and  364.  His  name  is  preserved  by  one 
remaining  work,  containing  one  true  method,  and  by  a  report  that  he 
maintained  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Tlie  work  in  question,  on  which 
Pappus  has  left  a  commentary,  is  entitled  iripi  ntytBSn'  xai  iiroffnj^uiTa.i' 
TiKioji  «al  iTt\ims,  "On  the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon."  The  method  proves  that  Aristarchus  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
cause  of  the  moon's  phases.  When  the  moon  appears  exactly  halved,  the 
line  joining  the  eye  and  the  moon's  centre  is  at  right  angles  to  that  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  the  triangle  EMS,  then  (E  be- 
ing the  spectator's  eye,  M  the  moon's  centre,  and  S  the  sun's  centre), 
the  ai^le  E  M  S  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  angle  M  E  S  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  can  be  meas- 
ured at  any  time  when  both  luminaries  are  above  the  horizon.  Hence, 
two  angles  of  the  triangle  being  known,  the  triangle  can  be  constructed 
in  species,  and  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the 
eye  can  be  found.' 

Vitruvius  makes  Aristarchus  the  inventor  of  the  scaphe  (B-Kiijni),  adial, 
in  which  the  style  throws  its  shadow  on  a  hemisphere  whose  centre  is 
the  top  of  the  style ;  and  also  of  another  which  he  calls  "rfiscus  in  p/rmi- 
tia."  Censorinus  attributes  to  Aristarchus  (he  invention  of  the  "  anmit 
taagmis,"  a  period  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  years. 

In  the  apphcation  of  his  excellent  idea  on  the  distances  of  the  aun  and 
moon,  Aristarchus  was  not  very  fortunate,  as  his  means  of  measurement 
did  not  enable  him  to  get  the  elongation  correctly.  Accordingly,  he 
makes  the  sun's  distance  only  about  twenty  times  that  of  the  moon,  in- 
stead of  about  four  hundred  times,  as  it  should  be.  His  result,  even  on 
his  own  data,  is  not  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been  made  from  a  ruler 
and  compasses ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of  any  trig- 
onometrical table  or  process.  His  notions  on  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  laminaries  are  very  inaccurate,  as  given  in  his  own  work,  though 
Archimedes  attributes  to  him  much  more  exact  values  than  his  own. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  modem  times,  that  Aris- 
ta hus  "reed  with  Philolaus  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean 
B  h    In    onsidering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing  a  motion  to  the 

rth     It  IS  probable,  however,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  this  opinion 

th  n  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as  a  statement  of  the 

I  y  tem  of  the  universe.  In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place,  ex- 
p    ssl  s  that  Aristarchus  taught  it  only  hypothetiealiy.    It  appears 

f  m  p  sage  in  the  Arenarius  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster  views 
than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent  of  the  universe.  He  main- 
tained, namely,  that  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large  that  it  bore 
totheorbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  its  centre.  What  he 
meant  by  the  expression  is  not  dear  ;  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  antici- 
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pation  of  modfli-n  discoveries,  bnt  in  thib  sense  it  could  express  odIj  a 
conjecture,  wliich  the  observations  oftlie  age  were  not  accurate  enough 
either  to  confirm  or  refute,  a  remark  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever  may  he  the  truth  on  tliese  points, 
It  is  probable  that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly  twenty  times 
as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular 
doctrines.' 

The  editions  of  Arislarchu 
nme  oonlaining  Ihe  "  Logica 


ce,  1493,  tbl.,  <n  a  vol- 


tia  eommenlarj  of  Pappus,  by  WolUs,  Oslbrd,  1688,  reprlQtad  In  tbe  ItiLrd  volonie  ofhia 

lion  bid  proviously  appeared  al  Paris  in  1810,  wilh  ibe  Greek  [est',  ivhiob  is  described 
as,  togslherwlUi  the  Hcholi*,  having  been  amended  by  He  Bid  of  some  MSS.  This  work  . 
Is  entlUed  "Histain  d-Ariataripic  Ut  San™,  smvU  di  la  Imdwtion  He  ton  amraxe  aw  lea 
■bataifj^diiSBleildelsLme,"ecc.' 

111.  EniTosTHEHEs.'  We  have  already  spoken  of  Ibis  individual  as  a 
geographer,  philosopher,  historian,  and  grammarian ;'  we  will  now  con- 
sider him  as  a  geometer  and  astronomer.  It  is  supposed  that  Eratosthe- 
nes suggested  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  construction  of  the  large  armO- 
ia.  or  fixed  circular  instruments,  which  were  long  in  use  in  Aleianiirea, 
but  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  else  they  are  to  be 
assigned ;  for  Ptolemy  {the  astronomer),  though  he  mentions  them,  and 
incidentally  their  antiquity,  does  not  state  to  whom  they  were  due.  In 
these  circles  eaph  degree  was  divided  into  six  parts.  We  know  of  no 
observations  of  Eratosthenes  in  which  they  were  probably  employed,  ex- 
cept those  which  led  him  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  must 
have  made  to  be  83"  61'  so" ;  for  he  states  the  distance  of  the  tropics  to 
be  eleven  tunes  the  eighty-third  part  of  the  circumference.  This  was  a 
good  observation  for  the  time  r  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer)  was  content 
with  it,  and,  according  to  him,  Hipparchus  used  no  other.  According  to 
Nicomachus,  he  was  the  inventor  of  tbe  Kimcn^,  or  CrUtrum  Arithmeti- 
eum,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  being  the  well-known  mefJjod  of  detecting 
the  prime  numbers,  by  writing  down  all  odd  numbers  which  do  not  end 
with  6,  and  striking  out  successively  the  multiples  of  each,  one  after  tbe 
other,  so  that  only  prime  numbers  remain. 

We  still  possess,  under  the  name  of  Eratosthenes,  a  work  entitled  Kbt- 
aorepiff/ioi,  giving  a  slight  account  of  the  constellations,  their  fabulous 
history,  and  the  stars  composing  them.  It  is,  however,  acltnowledged 
on  al!  hands  that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Eratosthenes.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Bemhardy'  to  be  a  miserable  compilation  made  by  some  Greek  gram- 
marian from  the  PoeUcon  Aatronmaicim  of  Hyginus.  There  is,  besides 
this,  a  letter  of  Eratosthenes  to  Ptolemy  on  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
for  the  mechanical  performance  of  which  he  had  contrived  an  instrument! 
of  which  he  seems  to  contemplate  actual  use  in  measuring  the  contents 
of  vessels.    He  seems  to  say  that  he  has  had  his  method  engraved  in 
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some  temple  or  public  building,  with  si 
cius  has  preserved  this  letter  ir 
Sphere  and  Cylinder  of  Archimedes. 

The  greatest  work,  however,  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  which  must 
always  make  his  name  conspieuons  in  scientific  history,  is  the  attempt 
which  he  made  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  he 
broaglit  forward  and  used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  this  day. 
Whether  or  no  he  was  successful  can  not  be  told,  as  we  shall  see ;  hut 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  process  by  which 
we  now  Itnow,  very  nearly  indeed,  the  magnitude  of  our  own  planet.  At 
Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as,  or  near  to 
the  town  of  Assouan  (lat.  34"  10'  N,,  long.  33"  69'  E.  of  Greenwich),  Era- 
tosthenes was  told  (that  he  observed  is  very  doubtful)  that  deep  wells 
were  enlightened  to  the  bottom  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and 
that  vertical  objects  cast  no  shadows.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Syene  was  on  the  tropic,  and  its  latitude  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  determined :  he  presumed  that 
it  was  in  the  same  longitude  as  Alesandrea,  in  which  he  was  out  about 
three  degrees,  which,  however,  is  not  enough  to  produce  what  would  at 
that  tune  have  been  a  sensible  error.  By  observations  made  at  Alesan- 
drea, he  determined  the  zenith  of  that  place  to  be  distant  by  the  fiftieth 
part  ofthe  circumference  from  the  solstice,  which  was  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  arc  ofthe  meiidian  between  the  two  places  is  7°  13',  The 
result  of  his  computations  is  350,000  stadia  for  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  which  ho  altered  into  353,000,  that  his  result  might  give  an  exact 
number  of  stadia  for  the  degree,  namely,  700 ;  this,  of  course,  should 
have  been  694|.  Pliny  calls  this  31,500  Roman  miles,  and  therefore 
supposes  the  stadium  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile,  or  takes  for 
granted  that  Eratosthenes  used  the  Olympic  stadium.  It  U  likely  enough 
that  the  Ptolemies  naturalized  this  stadium  jn  Egypt ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  not  uiililtely  that  an  Egyptian  stadium  was  employed.  If  we  assume 
the  Olympic  stadium  (302*  yards),  the  degree  of  Eratosthenes  is  more 
than  seventy-nine  miles,  upward  often  miles  too  great.' 

According  to  Plutarch,  Eratosthenes  made  the  sun  to  be  804  miffions 
of  stadia  from  the  earth,  and  the  moon  780,000 ;  according  to  Macrobios, 
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IV.  HiPPAKcHDs  Ci-^apxos),'  a  celebrated  Greek  astronomer,  was  a 
native  of  Kiesa,  in  Bilhynia,  and  flourished  B.C.  160-146.  He  resided 
both  at  Rhodes  and  Alexandrea.  He  raised  astronomy  to  that  rank 
among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  which  it  has  always 
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Emce  pieserved.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means 
of  solving  ail  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  constructed  a  table 
of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the  same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our 
sines.  He  made  more  observations  than  his  predecessors,  and  under- 
stood them  better.  He  invented  the  planispliere,  or  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  starry  heavens  upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solutions 
of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is  also  the  father  of  true  geog- 
raphy, by  his  happy  idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth,  as 
was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from  the  pole  perpendicularly 
to  the  equator ;  that  is,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of 
eclipses  was  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridians  could  be  de- 
termined. The  catalogue  which  Hipparchua  constructed  of  the  stars  is 
■  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  Hipparchus  wrote  numerous 
works,  which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  his  commentary  on  tlie 
Fhanomena  of  Aratus.  This  work  has  always  been  received  as  the  un- 
doubted work  of  Hipparchus,  though,  beyond  all  question,  it  must  have 
been  written  before  any  of  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  The 
comparison  of  Eudoxus  and  Aratus,  which  runs  throughout  this  work, 
constitutes  the  best  knowledge  we  have  of  the  former.  This  work  has 
beevL  twice  published,  once  by  P.  Victor,  Florence,  1567,  fol,.  and  again 
by  Petavius,  in  his  Uranologian,  Paris,  1630,  fol,' 


I,  CTEEinina  (KTjjirlSiot),'  celebrated  for  hia  mechanical  ir 
bom  at  Alexandrea.  and  lived  probably  about  B.C.  350,  in  tlie  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphas  and  Euergetes,  though  AtbenseuE'  says  that  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
ber, but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  mechanics.  He  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  cUpsydra,  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ 
(HSpavkis),  and  other  machines,  and  to  liave  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a  moving  power.  Viiruviua  mentions 
him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  remain. 

II.  Hehob  ("H/Kof),*  of  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelph us  and  Euergetes,  B.C.  286-333. 
Of  his  life  nothing  is  known ;  on  his  mechanical  inventions  we  have  but 
some  scattered  parts  of  his  own  writings,  and  some  scattered  notices. 
The  common  pneumatic  experiment  called  Hero's  Fountain,  in  which  a 
jet  of  water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air,  has  given  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  to  his  name.  Tliis  has  been  increased  by  the  discovery  in  his 
writings  of  a  steam-engine,  that  is,  of  an  engine  in  which  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  steam,  and  which  must  always  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  that 
agent.  Tliis  engine  acts  precisely  on  the  principle  of  what  is  called 
Barter's  Mill .-  a  boiler  with  arms  having  lateral  orifices  is  capable  of  re- 
volving around  a  vertical  axis ;  the  steam  issues  from  the  lateral  orifices, 
and  the  uncompensated  pressure  upon  the  parts  opposite  to  the  orifices 
turns  the  boiler  in  tfie  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  issue  of  the  steam. 
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Heron's  engine  is  described  in  his  Pneumatics,  presentlj  mentioned ;  as 
also  a  double  forcing-pump  used  for  a  lire-engine,  and  various  otiior  ap- 
plications of  the  elasticity  of  air  and  steam.  It  is,  however,  but  recently 
that  the  remarltable  claims  of  Heron  to  success  in  aach  investigations 
have  received  any  marked  notice.  In  the  "  Origins  des  Dfsmcveriea  aitri- 
bates  aax  Mademea"  (third  edition,  1796),  by  M.  Dutens,  who  tries  with 
great  learning  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  Heron  is  not  even  mentioned. 
ThB  remoining  works,  or,  rather,  fVagmenta  of  Heron,  of  Weiandrea,  are  as  fellows: 

(Greek  and  LaILn)  by  Thevenol,  Boivin,  and  Lahire,  in  Ibe  "  Vctentm  Hal, 
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Amsterdam,  1^80,  4lo,  and  Paris,  IN 

(Greek  and  La 
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Ion  by  Bernardo  Aleotti,  Bologna,  1517, 
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III,  Athemsus  ('A^raios),  a  contemporary  of  Archimedes,  and  the  au- 
thor of  an  eitant  work,  iiepl  MTixm^jiuiTaic,  "  On  warlike  Engines,"  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse).  He  is  per- 
haps the  sarne  with  Athensius  of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Proclus'  aa  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  The  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot's  Maihe- 
mafici  Veteres,  Paris,  1693. 

IV.  BiTON  ISWuv),'  the  author  of  a  work  called  Knrao-KEimt  KaKf/iiKSlv 
B^imv  Kol  KwrcnifKTiKSip,  on  military  machines.  His  history  and  place  of 
birth  are  unknown.  He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  by  Heron  the  )-oun- 
ger*  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius,  A.D.  610-841),  and 
perhaps  by  ^tian,' under  the  name  oS^as.  The  treatise  consists  of  de- 
scriptions :  1-  Of  a  irerp^BoXof ,  or  machine  for  throwing  stones,  made  at 
Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magnesian,  S.  Of  another  at  Thessalonica,  by 
Isidorus  the  Abydenian.  3.  Of  a  i\inii\ts,  an  apparatus  used  for  besieg- 
ing cities,  made  by  Posidonios  of  Macedon  for  Alexander  the  Great.  4. 
Of  a  Samhvea,  made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  •farTpaf4rris  (an 
engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross-bow,  and  so  named  from  the  way 
in  which  it  was  held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string),  made  by  Zopyrns  of 
Tarenljim  at  Miletus,  and  another,  by  the  same,  at  Cuma,  in  Itiy.    The 
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Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  ancient 
mathematieians  hy  Thevenot,  already  mentioned,  Paris,  1693,  fol.,  p.  105, 
Bcqq.     Biton  mentions  a  work  of  his  own  on  Ojilws,  which  is  lost, 

V.  Philo  (•tiXetr),  of  Byzantium,'  a  celebrated  mechanician,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Ctesibius,  flourished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
miiitary  engineering,  of  which  the  fourth  and  lifth  books  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  printed  in  Therenot's  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Mathema- 
ticians, Paris,  1693,  fol.  The  fourth  book  is  headed  'Ek  Tm/  ^IXmms  Bt- 
AojToiinw',  and  the  general  subject  is  the  manufacture  of  missiles.  In  the 
fifth  book  we  are  shocked  to  find,  that  while  recommending  a  besieging 
army  to  devastate  the  open  country  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  he  ad- 
vises them  to  poison  tlie  springs  and  the  grain  which  they  can  not  dispose 
of  (p.  103) ;  and,  what  renders  this  the  worse,  he  menlions  his  having 
treated  of  poisons  in  his  book  on  the  preparations  that  should  be  made 
for  war.  What  principally  attracted  attention  to  this  work  in  modern 
times  is  his  notice  of  tho  invention  of  Ctesibius  (p.  77,  legq.).  The  in- 
Blrument  described  by  him,  named  aepirovo!,  acted  on  the  property  of  air 
when  condensed,  and  is  evidently,  in  principle,  the  same  with  the  modern 
air-gun.  According  to  Monluela,  Philo  was  well  skilled  in  geometry,  and 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  although  the 
same  in  principle  with  that  of  Apolloniiis,  has  its  peculiar  merits  in  prac- 
tice. We  learn  from  Pappus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  the 
object  of  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  Heron's. 

To  Philo  of  Byzantium  is  attributed  another  work,  riep!  lar  Im-i  &»a- 
ndruv,  "  On  the  Seven  Wmdira  of  the  Woi-M."  But  Fabricius  thinks  it 
impossible  that  an  eminent  mathematician  like  Philo  of  Byzantium  could 
have  written  this  work,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  written  by  Philo  of 
Heraclea.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
later  rhetorical  writer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Riilo  of  Byzantium,  as 
that  of  a  man  who,  from  his  life  and  writings,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
chosen  it  as  a  subject  for  composition.  The  wonders  treated  of  are  tho 
Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyramids,  the  Statui  of  Ju^ter  Olympius,  the  WalU 
of  Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  TcmpU  of  Diana  at  Ephesas,  and, 
we  may  presume  from  the  proiemium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  last  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  description  of  the 
Ephesian  temple.  The  style,  though  not  wholly  devoid  of  elegance,  is 
florid  and  rhetorical." 

■niis  Im-mentioned  work  exists  only  in  gne  MS.,  which,  originallj  in  tho  Valican 
wasliiiaiainPatla,  Na.  399.    II  wbb  flral  edited  by  AUallna,  Roidb,  1610,  with  a  Ioobb 


■ijited  at  Leyden,  1861,    Thia  edition  has 


fewer  than  150  in  Jbnrte«D  pages. 
Thtsftums  Aatiqmteium  GnEcanati  ( 
Leipzig,  1816,  edltedbyj.  C.  Orem. 
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CHAPTER  XLV, 
FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDEINE  PBRI01>-HwHni.e(/, 
MEDICAL     SCIENCE. 
I.  The  two  most  important  medical  sects  during  the  period  under  re- 
view were  the  DogtnaUci  and  Emjiirid.     The  former  of  these  had  been 
founded  as  early  as  B.C.  400,  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and  Polyhus,  the 
eon-in  JaW  of  Hippocrates,  and  were  so  called  hecaose  they  went  hy  gen- 
eral principles.    The  school  of  the  DogvuUiei  retained  its  influence  until 
the  rise  of  the  Empirid,  a  sect  founded  by  Phihnus  of  Cos  and  Serapion 
of  Alexandrea,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  so  called  because  they  pro- 
fessed to  derive  their  knowledge  from  experience  {ifiiriiplB,)  only ;  alter 
which  tune  every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a  long  period, 
ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two  sects. 

n  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the  Method- 
la,  who  held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two 
sects  already  mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the  Methodid  were 
divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of  particular  physicians  he- 
came  more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were  QiePneu- 
tnaiKt  and  the  Eclectici;  the  former  founded  by  Athensus  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  the  first  century  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time, 
either  by  Agathinus  of  Sparta,  or  his  pupil  Archigenes, 

in.  We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  two  sects  of  the  Dogmatiti  and  Enepind. 


I.  DiocLKs  of  Caryslns  (AwKXfli  6  Kapiarios),^  a  very  celebrated  Greek 
physician,  was  bom  at  Caiystus,  in  £ubi£a,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  to  whom  Pliny  says  he 
was  next  in  age  and  fame.'  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Calius 
Aurelianus,  Oribasius,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these 
is  a  letter  to  King  Antigonus,  entitled  'ErnfTD^fi  UpotpihaKTinii,  "A  Letter 
on  preserving  Health,"  which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  .^Egineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which,  if  genuine,  was  probably 
addressed  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  B.C.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years.  It  resembles  in  its 
subject-matter  several  other  similar  letters,  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and 
treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  various  editions  of  Paulus  .lEgineta,  and  also  in  several  oth- 
er works,  as,  for  example,  in  Greek,  in  Matthaei's  edition  of  Rufus  Ephe- 
sius,  Moscow,  181)6,  Bvo;  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of 
'  GrccakOli  Srnith,  Oirf,  Biosr,,  i.  r.  '  PKn.,  H.  N.,  siii.,  6, 
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the  old  edition  of  Fabricins's  BiUiotheca.  Graca;  and  in  Mich.  Neander'a 
SyUogie  Fhysica,  Leipzig,  1591,  Svo ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trai- 
lianus,  Basle,  1541,  fnl. ;  and  Meletius,  Venice,  ias3, 4to,  io.  Some  per- 
sons have  attributed  to  Dioeles  the  honor  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  correct, 
nor  is  any  great  discovery  connected  with  his  name.  Further  infomia- 
tion  respecting  him  may  be  found  in  Pabricius,  Bibliolh.  Grsc,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
594,  of  the  old  edition  ;  and  in  Kiihn,  Opuscuia  Academica,  Med.  et  PhUo- 
log.,  Leipzig,  1827,  vol.  ii,,  p.  87. 

IL  Phaxaooeas  {tipa^aySpmy  of  Cos,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Asclepiadie," 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  defenders  of  the  humoral  pathology,  placing  the  seat  of  all 
diseases  in  the  humors  of  the  body.'  Many  of  his  anatomical  opinions 
have  been  preserved,  which  show  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
eral curious  and  capital  errors  have  been  attributed  to  him,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  heari^  was  the  source  of  the  nerves  (an  opinion  which  he 
held  with  Aristotle),  and  that  the  ramifications  of  the  artery  which  he 
saw  issue  from  the  heart  were  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  as  they 
contracted  in  diameter.  Some  parts  of  his  medical  practice  appear  to 
have  been  very  bold,  as,  for  instance,  his  venturing,  in  cases  of  ileus, 
when  attended  with  introsusception,  to  open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  re- 
place the  intestine.'  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only  the 
titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Crelius  Aurelius, 
and  other  writers, 

III.  Herophilits  CHpifiAoiJ,'  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
antiquity,  who  is  best  known  on  account  of  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology, but  of  whose  personal  history  few  details  have  been  preserved. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon,'  and  lived  at  Alexandrea  under  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  reigned  B.C.  333-385.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  medical  school  in  that  city, 
which  al^erward  eclipsed  in  celebrity  all  the  othei«,  so  much  so,  that,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having  studied 
at  Alexandrea  was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability.^ 
He  seems  to  have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy,  which  he  studied 
not  merely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies,  as  is  expressly  asserted  by  Galen.  He  is  even  said  lo  have  car- 
ried  his  ardor  in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  to  have  dissected  crim- 
taals  alive— a  well-known  accusation,  which  it  seems  difficult  entirely  to 
disbelieve,  though  most  of  his  biographers  have  tried  to  explain  it  away, 
or  to  throw  discredit  on  it.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  and 
anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
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remain.  These  have  been  collected  by  Marx,  and  published  in  a  disser- 
tation entitied  "De  Heraphili  CiUberrimi  Medici  Vila,  Scriptii,  atque  in 
Mediciaa  Mentis,"  Gottingen,  1840,  4to.  Several  of  the  names  which  he 
gave  to  different  parts  of  the  human  frame  still  reniain  in  common  use, 
under  a  Latin  form,  to  this  day ;  as  the  "  Torcidar  Heropkili,"  the  "  Cola- 
mua  Seriptoriua,"  and  the  "Duodenum."  He  is  the  first  person  who  is 
known  to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates.'  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  a  medical  school  which  produced  several  eminent 
physicians.  Of  the  physicians  who  belonged  to  this  school  perhaps  the 
following  were  the  most  ceieb  ua  Mua 

enus,  Baecheius,  Callianax,  Ca    m  Dem  D 

and  others. 

IV.  ErisistkItub  ('Epair/trTpo 
cians  and  anatomists  of  antiq 
born  at  lulls,  in  the  island  of  H 

Cnidos,  of  Metrodorus,  and  a      re  E 

flourished  from  B.C.  300  to  B  H  m 

court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king 
tion  by  discovering  the  cause  m 

est  son,  namely,  his  love  for  b  s  mo  her  -        y      g         he  I 

daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately  married.* 
Erasistratus  is  said  to  have  received  100  talents  for  being  the  means  of 
restoring  the  young  prince  to  health,  which  (supposing  the  Attic  standard 
to  be  meant,  and  the  talent  to  be  equal  to  £Zi3  15a.)  would  amount  to 
£24,375,  one  of  the  largest  medical  fees  on  record.  Erasistratus  alter- 
ward  lived  at  Alcxandrea,  then  beginning  to  be  a  celebrated  medical 
school,  and  gave  up  practice  in  his  old  age  that  he  might  pursue  his  ana- 
tomical studies  without  interruption.'  He  prosecuted  his  experiments 
and  researches  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with  great  success,  and 
with  such  ardor  that  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  criminals  ahve.»  He 
appears  to  have  died  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Soidas  mentions  that  he  was 
buried  near  Mount  Mycale,  in  Ionia.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  probably  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  as,  according  to  Euse- 
bins,  he  was  alive  B.C.  35S.  He  had  numerous  pupils  and  followers,  and 
a  medical  school  bearing  his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna,  in  Ionia, 
nearly  till  the  time  of  Strabo,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  anatomy,  practical  medicine,  and  pharmacy, 
of  which  only  the  titles  remain,  together  with  a  great  number  of  short 
fragments,  preserved  by  Galen,  Cslius  Aurelianus,  and  others.  These, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
his  opinions  both  as  a  physician  and  anatomist.  It  is  in  this  latter  char- 
acter that  he  is  most  celebrated,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  an- 
cient physicians  who  did  more  to  promote  that  branch  of  medical  science. 
Ho  appears,  from  a  passage  preserved  by  Galen,  to  have  been  very  near 

'  Littri,  (Etevrts  tffSippocratt,  vol.  1.,  p.  S3. 

'  Grsenhill:  Smilk,  Did.  Biogr.,  i.  v.  '  Smd.,i.  t.;  SIrat.,  i.,  5. 

'  Appian,  De  Reims  Sl/r.,  c,  5B.  je??.;  Oalea,  Dc  Pnenol.  ad  Epg.,  c.  6. 
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the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Of  his  mode  of  cure,  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  was  his  aversion  to  blood-letting  and  purga- 
tive medicines :  he  seems  to  have  rehed  chieHy  on  diet  and  regimen, 
bathing,  exercise,  friction,  and  the  most  simple  articles  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  surgery  he  was  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  a  catheter 
that  bore  his  name,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  a  Roman  S.' 


I.  PhilInhs  (*i\uwi),  of  Cos,  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Empiric 
sect  of  physicians."  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herophilua,  and  probably  lived  in 
the  third  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratio  col- 
lection directed  against  Bacchius,  and  also  one  on  botany,  neither  of 
which  is  now  extant.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  Philinus  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hahnemann,  in  a  dissertation  by  Brisken,  entitled  "  Philimta 
et  HahnemaKaus,  seu  ■ceteris  etcta  Empirica  cum  hodienta  aecta  Homaapatlii- 
ca  comparalio,"  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. 

II.  Seeamon  (Sepavlwr),'  a  physician  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  so  much  extended  and  improved  the  system  of 
Philinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him. 
Serapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehemence,  but  neither 
this  nor  any  one  of  his  other  works  is  now  extant.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  and  quoted  by  Celsus,  Paulua  jEgineta,  and  Nicolaus  Myrep- 
sus,  who  have  preserved  some  of  his  medical  formulte,  which  are  not, 
however,  of  much  value.  This  Serapion  must  not  be  confounded  with 
either  of  the  two  later  Arabic  physicians  of  the  same  name, 

III.  Hehaclides  {'HpoK\Ef87ji),  of  Tarentum,  lived  probably  in  the  third 
or  second  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica  which  are  very  frequently  quoted 
by  Galen,  but  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Galen  speaJts  of 
him  in  high  terms  of  praise,  saying  that  he  was  an  author  who  could  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  as  he  wrote  in  his  works  only  what  he  had  him- 
self found  from  his  own  experience  to  be  correct.*  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  persons  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  works  in  the  Hip- 
pocratio collection.  A  farther  account  of  his  lost  works,  and  of  his  med- 
ical opinions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found  out,  may  be  found  in  two  essays 
by  Kiihn,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opascuia  Academica,  Med- 
ica et  Philologica,  Leipaig,  1827-8,  2  vols.  8vo,' 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 
SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PERIOD. 

I.  The  Sixlk  or  Roman  period  extends,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Grsco-Egyptian  empire  {B.C.  30)  to  the  foandation 
of  Constantinople  (A.D.  330),  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  Rome's  becoming  the  centre,  not  only  of  wealth  and  power,  but  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts. 

II.  Greek  literature  now  hegan  rapidly  to  decline.  The  total  absence 
of  political  independence,  which  marked  the  rule  of  the  Cseaars,  operated 
prejudicially,  of  course,  not  only  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  upon 
literary  efforts  of  every  kind ,  onginahtj,  whether  in  the  domain  of  po- 
etry  or  of  prose  composition,  became  every  day  of  rarer  occurrence,  and 
learned  and  scientific  studies  alone  were  pursued  with  any  degree  of 
spirit  and  success 

III.  One  principal  cause  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  last- 
mentioned  studies  was  the  establishment  at  Rome  of  public  libraries,  in 
which  Augustus  and  several  of  his  successors  imitated  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  the  Ptolemies.  These  became  in  time  so  numer- 
ous, that,  besides  many  private  collections  of  great  extent  and  value, 
there  were  in  Rome  twenty  open  to  the  public,  and  furnished,  at  the 
emperor's  expense,  with  all  that  could  bo  required  by  such  as  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  them,' 

rv.  The  emperors,  however,  did  not  content  themselves  with  accumu- 
lating these  literary  treasures ;  they  wore  careful,  also,  to  form  in  the 
principal  cities  of  their  dominions  .public  schools,  or,  as  we  would  term 
them,  universities,  for  the  education  of  youth.  At  Rome,  the  Capitol 
was  assigned  to  professors,  salaried  by  the  slate,  for  delivering  courses 
of  instruction.  There  were  ten  for  grammar  or  philology  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages  respectively ;  three  Latin  liietoricians  and  five 
Greek ;  one  instructor  in  philosophy,  and  two  in  jurisprudence.  Sunilar 
establishments  existed  at  Mediolanum  {Milan),  Massilia  (Marseilles),  and, 
above  all,  at  Carthage.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  the  principal 
schooU  of  this  kind  were  at  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  The  school  at  the 
former  place  was  particularly  devoted  to  rhetorical  studies ;  that  of  Alex- 
andrea to  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  medicine ;  for  it  must  be  remarked 
that  this  latter  city,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  depression,  be- 
came again,  and  continued  for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era, 
an  important  seat  of  science  and  letters ;  boasting  such  divines  as  Cfc- 
menl,  Origea,  Athajiasius,  and  Cyritl,  and  such  mathematicians  as  Dia- 
phavtus,  Pappas,  Theon,  Procbts,  and  Others." 

V.  Antioch  and  Berytus,  also,  were  celebrated  for  their  schools,  the 
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latter  having  become,  ftom  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  those  who  were  pursuing  the  study  of  juriaprudenee.  At 
Antioch  there  was  a  public  library,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Trajan,  to 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  the  Emperor  Jovian  set  fire,  hy  an  impulse 
of  fanaticism. 

VI.  Before  entering  on  our  more  immediate  subject,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  general  view  of  tiie  situation  of  the  literary  Greeks  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion.  The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  so  different  that  they  produced  a  feeling  of  antipathy  in  the 
two  nations.  The  Roman  writers,  from  prejudice  and  jealousy,  of  which 
they  were  themselves  perhaps  unconscious,  have  transmitted  to  us  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Greeks  during  the  first  centuries  of 
the  empire.  They  did  not  observe  with  atlention  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  Asiatic  and  Alexandrine  Greeks  and  the  natives  of  Hellas 
The  European  population,  pursuing  the  quiet  life  of  landed  proprietors, 
or  engaged  m  the  pursaita  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  were  considered 
by  Roman  prejudice  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Greek  character  was 
estimated  from  the  conduct  of  the  adventurei^  who  thronged  from  the 
wealthy  and  corrupted  cities  of  the  East,  in  order  to  seek  their  fortunes 
at  Rome ;  and  who,  from  motives  of  fashion  and  taste,  were  unduly  fa- 
vored  by  the  Roman  aristocracy,' 

VII,  The  most  distinguished  of  these  Greeks  were  literary  men,  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  grammar,  mathematics,  and  music  Great 
numbers  were  engaged  as  private  teachers ;  and  this  class  were  regarded 
with  some  respect  by  the  Roman  nobilHy,  from  their  intimate  connection 
with  their  families.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greeks  residing  at  Rome 
were,  however,  employed  in  connection  with  the  public  and  private 
amusements  of  the  capital,  and  were  found  engaged  in  every  profession, 
irom  the  direclons  of  the  theatres  and  opera-houses  down  to  the  swind- 
ers  who  frequented  the  haunts  of  vice.  The  testimony  of  the  Latin  au- 
lhTI?r^'  T'"'^  ^  sufficiently  accurate  concerning  the  iight  in 
which  the  Greeiis  were  regarded  at  Rome,  and  as  a  not  incorrect  oor 
traiture  of  the  Greek  population  of  the  capital  ^ 

VIII  The  expressions  of  the  Romans,  when  speaking  of  the  Greeks 
often  display  nothing  more  than  the  manner  in  which  the  proud  aristoc- 
racy of  the  empire  regarded  all  foreigners,  those  even  whom  they  admit- 
Z  T,!^"^^'"^  *"™^^y-  '^^  ^'*^''«  """^  confounded  with  the 
great  body  of  strangers  from  the  Eastern  nations  in  one  general  sentence 
of  condemnation ;  and  not  unnaturally,  for  the  Greek  language  served  as 
the  ordma^f  means  of  communication  with  all  foreigners  from  the  East 
The  magicians,  Conjurers  and  astrologers  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Chaldea 
were  naturally  mixed  up,  both  in  society  and  public  opinion,  with  the  ad- 
venturers of  Greece,  and  contributed  to  form  the  despicable  type  which 
whole  gS  SV"^*"""^"  ^™"  *'  '''""""'-^""'•'^  ^t  R"-"^  to  the 
IX.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Greek  literature,  as  cuttiva- 
ted  at  Rome  during  this  period,  had  no  connection  with  the  national  feel- 
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inga  of  the  Greek  people.  As  far  as  the  Greeks  themselves  were  con- 
cemed,  learning  was  an  honorable  and  lucrative  occupation  to  its  sue 
cesaful  professors ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  higher  classes  at  Rome 
Greek  literature  was  merely  an  ornamental  exercise  of  the  mind,  a  fash- 
ion  of  the  wealthy.  This  ignorance  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  induced 
Juvenal  to  draw  his  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  Greek 
character,  and  of  the  fabulous  nature  of  all  Greek  history,  from  his  own 
doubts  concerning  a  fact  which  is  avouched  by  the  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thiicydides ;  but,  as  a  retort  to  the  Gracia  mendax  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  the  apler  observation  of  LucJan  may  be  cited,  that  the  Romans 
spoke  truth  only  once  in  their  lives,  and  that  was  when  they  made  their 
wUls,' 

X.  The  division  of  the  Greek  nation  which  occupied  the  most  import- 
ant social  position  in  the  empire  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  Greek  colonies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  These 
countnes  were  filled  with  Greeks ;  and  the  cities  of  Alexandrea  and  An- 
tioch,  the  second  and  third  in  the  empire  in  size,  population,  and  wealth, 
were  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks.  The  influence  of  Alexandrea  alone  on 
the  Ronian  empire,  and  on  European  civilization,  would  require  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Its  schools  of  philosophy 
produced  modifications  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  Those  feuds  between 
the  Jews  and  Christians  which  its  municipal  disputes  first  created  were 
by  Its  powerful  influence  bequeathed  to  following  centuries,  so  that,  in 
Western  Europe,  we  stili  debase  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  those 
prejudices  which  had  their  rise  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Alexandrea." 

XI.  Antioch  and  the  other  Greek  cities  of  the  East  had  preserved  their 
municipal  privileges;  and  the  Greek  population  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  remained  every  where  completely  separated  from  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  Their  corporate  organization  often  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  with  the  details  of  the  public  administralion, 
and  their  bold  and  seditious  spirit  enabled  them  to  defend  Iheir  own 
rights  and  interests.  When  the  free  population  of  the  prov  inces  acquired 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  Greeks  of  these  countries,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  were  already  m  pos- 
session  of  the  principal  share  of  the  local  administration  became  soon 
possessed  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  Roman  government  Thej  ap 
peared  as  the  real  representatives  of  the  state,  placed  the  natue  popula- 
tion in  the  position  of  a  party  excluded  from  power,  and  consequently 
rendered  it  more  dissatisfied  than  formerly.  In  (he  East,  therefore,  after 
the  publication  of  Caracalla's  edict,  the  Greeks  immediately  became 
again  the  dominant  people.' 

XII.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  literarv  pniductions  of  this 
period  under  the  two  general  fieads,  as  we  have  done  in  pjPMnue  in 
stances,  of  poetic  and  prose  composition. 
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I.  During  the  period  on  which  we  are  entering,  poetry  in  general  expe- 
rienced a  complete  decline.  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  bad  taste 
of  the  age  than  the  choice  of  EcientiJic  subjects  made  by  the  poets  of  the 
time,  in  order  to  cover,  under  an  appearance  of  erudition,  their  want  of 
imagination.  Frequently,  also,  in  order  to  hide  their  own  sterility  of 
ideas,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  entire  verses  and  sentences  taken 
from  the  earlier  poets. 

II.  There  was  one  department,  however,  in  which  the  poets  of  the 
day  employed  themselves  with  more  success,  namely,  epigrammatic  com. 
position.  We  have  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Greik  Anthology  in 
an  earher  part  of  the  present  volume ;  we  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  epigrammatic  poets  of  the  present  period. 


i.  Antipater  ('AiTHrBTpos),  of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  e' 
the  Greek  Anthology,  ia  commot>ly  supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Cieero,' 
1^1  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catulus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  lOS, 
but  in  all  probability  he  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  Many  mi- 
nute references  are  made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epitaph. 
He  Uved  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

II.  MelkIoeh  (MtxArypos),'  a  celebrated  writer  and  collector  of  epi- 
grams, was  a  native  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  B.C.  60,  so 
near,  in  fact,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  that  he  may, 
without  any  great  impropriety,  be  ranked  under  it.  There  are  131  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written  in  a  good  Greek  style,  though 
somewhat  affected,  and  marked  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory  fancy.^ 
They  have  been  published  separately  by  Manso,  Jena,  1789,  8vo,  and  by 
Meineke,  Leipzig,  1811,  8vo. 

III.  Philouemub  (♦lAjiSijjMoi),'  of  Gadara,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  makes  a  violent 
attack  upon  him,  though  without  mentioning  his  name,  as  the  abettor  of 
Piso  in  all  his  profligacy,'  although  elsewhere*  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  him ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  former  passage,  while  attacking  his  character, 
he  praises  his  poetical  skill  and  elegance,  his  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
and  his  general  information,  in  the  highest  terms.  His  epigrams  were 
included  in  the  Anthology  of  Phihp  of  Thessalonica,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  earUest  poet  who  had  a  place  in  that  collection.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  his  pieces,  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
light  and  erotic  character,  and  quite  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  respect- 
ing the  hcentiousness  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his  manner.  Of 
his  prose  writings,  Diogenes  Laertius''  quotes  from  the  tenth  book  t^s 
THf  ^iA.D(rr{f  uv  iruin-dffas,  and  a  MS.  has  been  discovered  at  Hercutaneum 
containing  a  work  by  him  on  music,  sre/il  fioiwinfli. 

I  Cic.,  Dc  Oral ,  iii.,  M.  =  Snril*,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  V. 
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IV.  Alpheus  {•AK.pi7o,).'  of  Mytilene,  the  author  of  about  twelve  eni- 
erama  m  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to  point  out  the  time 
When  lie  wrote.  In  the  seventh  epigram  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the 
Koman  empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known  world ;  in  the  ninth 
he  speaks  of  the  restored  and  flourishing  city  of  Troy ;  and  in  the  tenth 
he  alludes  to  an  epigrara  by  Antipater  of  Sidon.  Hence  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  wrote  under  Augustus. 

V.  Crinaooras  (Kp,rv,6pas),'  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
Mjtilene,  among  the  eminent  men  of  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Slrabo, 
Who  speaks  of  h.m  as  a  contemporary."  There  are  several  allusions  in 
his  epigrams  which  refer  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority 
ot  which  Jacobs  believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  B  C  31  to  A  D  9 
We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigrams  that  he  lived  at  Rome,*  and  that 
he  was  richer  m  poems  than  in  worldly  goods. >  Crinagoras  often  shows 
a  true  poetical  spint.  We  have  about  fifty  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

VI.  AntifJtbr  ('A^feoTpo!),'  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of 
them,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  (B.C.  iO  and  onward) 
and  perhaps  tiU  the  reign  of  Caligula  (A.D.  38).  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  IS  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams,  "A^ip<,ier  Macedo." 

L  fai^ippvs  (*(A„nres),'  of  Thessalonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
who,  besides  composing  a  large  number  of  epigrams  himself,  compiled 
one  01  the  ancient  Greek  anthologies.  The  whole  number  of  epigrams 
asonbed  to  him  m  the  Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  ninety,  but  of  these  »ix 
{Nos.  36-41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucillius,  and  a  few  others  are  man- 
ifestly borrowed  from  earlier  poets,  while  others,  again,  are  mere  imita- 
tions. They  include  nearly  all  the  difTerent  classes  of  subjects  treated 
of  in  Greek  epigrammatic  poetry.  Various  allusions  in  these  epiitrama 
prove  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 

Vni.  ANTiPHfLns  CAH-f^iAor),'  of  Byzantium,  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  fevor  conferred  by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  upward  of  foriy,  and  moat  of 
them  are  supenor  in  conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions.  Retske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology  of  Cephalus,  was  ted 
by  the  difference  of  style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of  An- 
tiphilus  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or  three  poets  of  this  name  and 
Uiat  their  productions  were  all,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  the  one  poet  of 
Byzantium.    But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  hypothesis. 

IX.  Ldcillius  <A.w(A\,i>t),'  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  edited  two 
books  of  epigrams.  In  the  Anthology  124  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  of  these  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  the  l!8th  to  Lucian,  and  the  96th 
and  134th  to  Pallailas.  This  authority,  therefore,  removes  the  founda- 
tion for  the  inferences  respecting  the  poet's  date,  which  Lessing  and  Fa- 
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brlcius  drew  from  the  mention  of  the  physician  Magnus,  in  the  I34th 
epigram.  But,  on  the  otber  hand,  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  to  Lucillius 
the  16th  epigram  of  Ammianos,  the  36th  and  4Ist  of  Philip,  the  lOath 
anonymoBs,  and  the  23d  of  Leonidas  of  Alexandrea.  From  the  last  epi- 
gram (whieh  is  also  far  more  in  the  style  of  Lncillius  than  of  Leonidas) 
it  appears  that  the  poet  lived  under  Nero,  and  that  he  received  money 
from  this  emperor.  Nearly  al!  his  epigrams  ate  sportive,  and  many  of 
them  are  aimed  at  the  grammarians,  who  at  that  time  abounded  at  Rome. 

X.  Leonidas  (Ami-JSoi),'  of  Alexandrea,  was  bom,  as  he  informs  us, 
on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Nile,  whence  he  went  to  RMne,  and  there  taught 
grammar  for  a  long  time,  without  attracting  any  notice,  but  ultimately 
he  became  tery  pc^iular,  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. His  epigrams  show  that  he  flourished  under  Nero,  and  probably 
down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  the  Anthology,  forty-three  epigrams 
are  ascribed  to  him ;  bat  some  of  these  belong  to  Leonidas  of  Tarentum, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.  Several  of  his  epi- 
grams are  marked  by  the  petty  conceit  of  having  an  equal  number  of  let- 
ters in  each  distich ;  these  are  called  M^ipa  hnypif^xra.  Consult  Mei- 
neke,  "Froiusio  ad  vhiiisqm  Leonids  camdna,"  Leipiig,  1791. 

XI.  Ammi.nus  ("Afx/uimJi),''  a  Greek  epigrammatist,  but  probably  a  Ro- 
man by  birth.  The  Greek  Anthology  contains  twenty-seven  epigrams  by 
him,  to  which  must  be  added  another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS,,  and 
another  which  is  placed  among  the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some 
MSS.  assign  to  Ammianus.  They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  epigrammatist  Lucillius,  who  lived  under 
Neio.  We  find  also  from  some  of  his  ep^ams  tliat  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flouiished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

XII.  Mesomedes  {Meo-p/iJStjs),  a  lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman 
of  Hadrian,  whose  favorite,  Antinous,  he  celebrated  in  a  poem.'  A  sal. 
ary  which  he  had  received  from  Hadrian  was  diminished  by  Antoninus 
Pius.*  Three  poems  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which 
is  a  short  hymn  to  Nemesis.  This  hymn  was  published  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ara- 
tus,  Oxford,  1873,  8vo ;  afterward  by  Burette,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Minuiircs  de  VAcadimie  dei  InstT.  et  Belles  Letlrea ;  by  Brunck,  in  his  An- 
B/ecia,vol,  ii,,  p,  S92 ;  by  Snedorf,  "De  hymnii  vetemm  Gracoram,"  Haf- 
nise,  1786,  Bvo ;  and  by  Bellermana,  along  with  those  of  Dionysius,  Ber- 
lin, 1840. 

XIII.  Webtok  (Nt'trraip),'  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia,  according  to  Suidas ;  in 
I.ycaonia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Stephanus  Byaantinus.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  between  A.D.  194  and  211.  Four 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  inserted  in  the  Anthology.*  The  fourth  of 
these  has  point,  and  rebukes  men  for  attempting  poetry  who  are  im- 
skilled  in  the  art.    He  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  an  epic  poet  also.    We 

1  Jacoba.  Arithol.  Grai:..  p,  908,  aa/.         =  Id.  *.,  xi..  p.  312,  sejs.         '  Siiii!.,  s.  i-. 
'  Capiloi.,  Ant.  Pivs,  7,        '  Smirt,  Dicl.  Biagri,  s,  v.       '  Vol,  111,,  p.  ii,  ed.  Jaails, 
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Infer  from  SMphanus  Byzantinus  that  he  wrote  a  poem  called  'AXe^av- 
Spilns,  "On  the  Deeds  of  Alexander,"  to  which  Suidas  probably  refers. 
This  last-mentioned  writer  also  informs  us  that  Nestor  composed  an  Il- 
iad, omitting  in  each  book  the  letter  indicating  its  number,  as,  in  the  lirst 
book,  the  letter  a,  in  the  second  the  letter  Bi  and  so  on  with  the  rest 
throngh  the  whole  twentj-four  books.  The  epithet  applied  to  such  sin- 
gular productions  is  AsiirojpiVfioTo!,  this  being  called  an  'IXita  Maroypdii- 
/utTos.    He  wrote  also  a  poem  entitled  Wirafiop^diaus. 

XIV.  Steito  (SrpiToiy),  of  Sardis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  com- 
piler of  an  anthology,  composed  of  epigrams  from  the  earlier  anthologies 
of  Meleager  and  Philip  (to  which  we  have  referred  in  another  part  of 
this  work),  and  from  other  sources,  and  some  from  the  pen  of  Strato 
himself.  The  whole  number  of  poems  in  the  eolleetion  is  358,  of  which 
ninety-eight  are  by  Strato.  Some  of  the  epigrams  of  Strato  are  elegant 
and  clever,  but  nothing  can  redeem  the  disgrace  attaching  to  the  mora! 
character  of  his  compilation,' 

.    XV.  Diogenes  Laertics  {Aioyir^s  i  AaepTun  or  Aaspneit,  sometimea 

also  written  Aa^jn-iDs  Aioyti^i),  to  whom  we  shall  presently  come  in  our 

account  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  was  also  a  writer  of  epigrams. 

Many  of  these  are  interspersed  in  his  biographies.    They  v. 

together  in  a  separate  work,  and  divided  ii 

tion  bore  the  title  of  irAn/iirpos.    The  remains  whi 

present  day  are  below  mediocrity,  and  not  only  insipi 

ficient  in  good  taste. 


books.  Tlie  collec- 
h  we  have  at  the 
I,  but  generally  de- 


Tlie  most  worthy  of  notice  among  the  didactic  poets  of  this  period  are 
DioNvsms,  surnamed  Periegctes  {6  n.ipniyiirl:s),  Oppianus,  and  Miboelldb 
Sidites. 

I.  DiONYsiiis  (aioniff.os).'  surnamed  Periegetes,  from  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  a  ^rtpl^]ynaIS  t^j  Tflt,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  still  extant.  Re- 
specting his  age  and  country  the  most  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained, though  all  critics  are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian 
era,  or  in  the  tune  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must,  indeed,  be  neces- 
sarily inferred  from  passages  of  the  Periegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355, 
where  the  author  speaks  of  his  tiranrts,  that  is,  his  sovereigns,  which  only 
apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the  question  which  emperor  or  emperors 
Dionysius  theie  alludes  to  has  been  answered  in  the  most  different  ways. 
iSome  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that 
of  Nero,  and  others,  again,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  or  under 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons.  Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  him- 
self in  doabt  about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertainties  have 
been  removed  by  Bernhardy,  one  of  the  most  recent  editors  of  Dionysius, 
who  has  made  it  highly  probable,  partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the  mention  of  the  Huns 
in  V.  730,  and  partly  from  the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  au- 
thor must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third,  or  in  the  begin- 

'  Jmabt,  Anth.  Grac.,vcl.  Ut,,p,  6E^  i^,  '  Snsiti,  Ihct.  Slug!;,  c.  v. 
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ning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Eustathius'  and  the  scholiast' 
expressly  call  him  a  native  of  Africa.  Suidas  infers,  without  much  foun- 
dation for  it,  that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium. 

The  Periegeaii  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  far  as  it  was  known  w  his  time,  in  hexameter  Terse,  and  the  author 
appears  chiefly  to  foUow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is  written  in  a 
terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  two  translations  or  paraphrases 
of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  Eustathius  wrote  a  very  valuable  com- 
mentary upon  it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  farther  possess  a  Greek 
paraphrase  and  scholia.  Besides  the  Periegesis,  Eustathius  states  that 
other  works  also  were  attributed  to  Dionysius,  namely,  Xi8u<i,  opn8i«i, 
and  ffaaaapmd,  the  latter  term  meaning  the  same  as  iioM«r.a>ti£, 
Tha  firal  edition  of  Oa  Paiegaia  opened  al  Ferrara,  1513,  41o,  wJlli  a  Lalin  iranala- 

Plndar,  Csliimachus,  oud  Ljcophron,  H.  Slephens  Intirporale'd  11  In  bis  "  P„(b  P™- 
opM  Heraid  CaraBnis,"  Paris,  IS«8,  (W.    Ono  of  the  most  useflil  ttmaag  Iho  BUbsequonl 

Greek  Hcholla,  and  paraphrase.  Ii  is  also  primed  in  tlie  fbnrtli  volume  of  Hodson's 
Gfogr.  Mimr.,  Osford,  ITIS.  8vo,  from  which  it  was  reprimed  aepsralely,  Oifotd,  171fl 
and  1117,  8voi  edited  also  by  Pasaow,  Lelpslg,  18SS.  lamo.  Bui  all  Ihe  previous  edi- 
tions are  supsrseaed  bj  that  of  Bernhardy,  Leipiig,  1838,  8vo,  which  forms  vol.  1.  of  a 

II.  Opfianus  ('Oinriai«i!).'  Under  this  name  there  are  extant  two  Greek 
hexameter  poems,  one  on  fishing,  entitled  'AXiemMi,  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  KuniyH-mii.-  as  also  a  prose  paraphrase  of  a  third  poem  on  hawk- 
ing, •lituTucA.  These  were,  till  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cent.iiy,  uni- 
versally attributed  to  the  same  person ;  an  opinion  wJiich  not  only  made 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  each  other  all  the  passages  relative  to  Op- 
pian  that  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  also  rendered  contradic- 
tory the  evidence  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  poems  themselves.  Al 
length,  in  the  year  1776,  I.  G.  Schneider,  in  his  first  edition  of  these  po- 
ems,  threw  out  the  conjecture  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  same 
individual,  but  by  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly confounded  together ;  an  hypothesis  which,  if  not  absolutely  Iree 
from  objections,  certainly  removes  so  many  difficulties,  and,  moreover, 
affords  so  convenient  a  mode  of  introducing  various  facts  and  remarks, 
which  would  otherwise  he  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  that  it  will  here 
be  adopted. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Halieutica"  is  said  by  probably  ail  authorities  to 
have  been  born  in  Cilicia,  though  they  are  not  so  weU  agreed  as  to  the 
name  of  his  native  city.  Suidas  says  Corycus,  and  this  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  Oppian  himself.*  Respecting  his  date  there  has  been,  equal 
difference  of  opinion.  AthenEeus  says  that  he  lived  shortly  before  his 
own  time,  which  will  make  him  to  have  flourished  about  A.D.  180.     The 

'  Orca^U;  s™it,  Jlfc(.  Si^gr., ,.  „,  .  Opp.^ IM.,  Hi.,  S05,  scqq. 
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"HalKtUKa"  consists  of  about  3S0O  hexameters,  divided  into  five  books, 
of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  othei 
three  of  the  art  of  fishing.  The  author  displays  in  parts  considerable  zo 
ological  knowledge,  but  inserts  also  several  fables  and  absurdities.  In 
this  respect,  however,  he  was  not  more  credulous  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  many  of  his  stories  are  copied  by  .^lian  and  other  writ- 
ers. Among  the  zoological  points  in  the  poem  that  are  most  worthy  of 
notice,  we  may  mention  the  following.  He  mentions  (i.,  217,  ssgj.)  the 
Btoiy  of  the  remora  or  sucker  (sx^tiJi)  being  able  to  stop  a  ship  when  un- 
der full  sail  by  sticking  to  the  keel ;  he  was  aware  of  tlie  peculiarity  of 
the  cancdlue  Or  hermit-crab  (KopHwis),  which  is  provided  with  no  shell  of 
its  own,  but  seizes  upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (i.,  320,  seqq.} ;  he 
gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  nautilus  (i.,  338,  sejj,); 
he  notices  the  numbness  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo  {wipmi),  and 
the  black  fluid  emitted  by  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  by  means  of  which  it 
escapes  its  pursuers  {iii,,  156,  aeqq.) :  he  several  times  mentions  the  dol- 
phin; calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty,  the  king  among  fishes;  and 
relates  an  anecdote,  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Phny,  of  its  attach- 
ment to  a  little  boy. 

In  point  of  style  and  language,  as  well  as  poeticd  embelhshment,  the 
"Haliiutica"  is  so  much  superior  to  the  "  Cynegetica,"  that  Schneider 
(as  we  have  seen)  considers  this  fact  to  furnish  the  strongest  proof  in 
favor  of  hia  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Oppian,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
should  be  considered  as  referring  to  this  poem  only.  A  paraphrase  of 
the  "  HaliaUica"  in  Greek  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  Eutecnius,  is  still 
in  existence  in  several  European  libraries,  but  has  never  been  published. 
The  author  of  the  ■'  Cynegefica"  was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in 
Syria,  as  he  himself  plainly  tells  us.'  The  poem  is  addressed  to  Cara- 
calla,  probably  after  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire, 
A.D.  198,  and  before  the  deathof  the  latter,  A,D.  211.  The  "  Cynegcti- 
CO,"  consist  of  about  SlOO  hexameters,  divided  into  four  books.  The  last 
of  these  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  a  fifth  book  may  also  have  been  lost, 
as  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Oppian  says  the  poem  consisted 
of  that  number  of  books,  though  Suidas  mentions  only  four.  The  follow- 
ing zoological  points  mentioned  in  the  poem  are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting. He  says  expressly  that  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  not  teeth, 
but  horns  (ii.,  491) ;  that  the  bear  brings  forth  her  cubs  half  formed,  and 
licks  them  into  shape  (iii.,  159) ;  he  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of 
the  giraffe  (iii,,  461),  the  exactness  of  which  is  in  some  points  remark- 
able. That  the  animal  must  have  been  seen  alive  by  Oppian  is  evident 
from  his  remark  on  (he  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  halting  motion  of 
the  hinder  limbs.  In  style,  language,  and  poetical  merit,  the  "  Cyncgeii- 
ca-"  is  far  inferior  to  the  "  Halieutica."' 

With  respect  to  the  poem  on  hawking,  'If*u™«!,  if  it  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  either  of  the  Oppians,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  younger ;  but 
Schneider  considers  that  it  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius,    The 
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poem  itself,  which  ia  said  to  have  consisted  of  five  boolts,  is  no  longer 
extant,  but  there  is  a  Greek  prose  paraphrase  of  three  books  by  Eatecnius. 
Ttie  Ho|t«rfim  mi  Cgnegctica  ara  usually  pabrirtied  »«(her.    The  e«rlL.»  sdi. 
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ill.  Mahcellus  Sidetes  (Mtip«,AAo5  2.!A"|i},'  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phyiia,  was  born  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  117-161.  He 
wrote  a  long  medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameters,  consisting  of  forty-two 
books,  which  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  em- 
perors to  be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  at  Rome.  Of  this  work  onlj 
two  fragments  remain,  one  UtpX  Amavtpi&roi;  "  I)e  Lycanikropia,"  and  the 
other  'Un-piKi,  «,rf  ixBiae,  "  Dc  remidiii  ix  pismku."  Of  these  the  former 
13  preserved  (but  in  proat)  by  Aitiua,'  and  is  curious  and  interesting. 
The  second  fragment  is  less  interesting,  and  consists  of  101  verses.  It 
was  first  published  in  a  separate  form,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Morel], 
Paris,  1591,  Svo.  The  latest  edition  is  that  contained  in  Didot's  Bihliolke- 
ca  Graca,  with  Nicander,  Oppian,  &c.,  edited  by  Lehrs,  Paris,  1846,  Svo. 
In  connection  with  didactic  poetry,  the  subject  ofFaiU  naturally  pre- 
sents  itself  This  whole  subject,  however,  has  been  discussed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  volume,  where  a  sketch  is  also  given  of  Babrins, 
the  most  distinguished  writer  of  fable  during  the  period  under  review! 
We  will  therefore  pass  to  epic  poetry. 
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QniNTVS  SMYBsams  (KdVi/Toi  2;iup^aio! ),'  ciimmoiily  called  Quintub 
Cji.iDER,  from  the  circumatance  that  the  first  copy  through  which  his 
poem  became  known  was  foand  in  a  convent  at  Otranto,  in  Calabria, 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  books,  entitled  ri  /US'  'Onripan,  or 
irapoAeimj^f™  'OMp*!-  Soarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory ;  hut  from  the  metrical  and  poetic  characteristics  of  his  poem,  as 
compared  with  the  school  of  Nonnus,  it  appears  most  probable  that  he 
lived  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  or  about  the 
close  of  the  present  period.  Prom  a  passage  in  his  poem  (xii.,  308-313), 
It  would  seem  that  even  in  early  life  he  made  trial  of  his  poetic  powers, 
while  engaged  in  lending  sheep  near  a  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  territory 
of  Smyrna.  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  retain  of  the  Greeks.  It 
begins  rather  abruptly  with  a  description  of  the  grief  and  consternation 
at  the  death  of  Hector  which  reigned  among  the  Trojans,  and  then  intro- 
duces Penthesiiea,  qneen  of  the  Amazons,  who  comes  to  their  aid.  In 
the  second  book  we  have  the  arrival,  exploits,  and  death  of  Memnon ;  in 
the  third  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  describe  the 
funeral  games  in  honor  of  Achilles,  the  contest  about  his  arms,  and  the 
death  of  Ajax.  In  the  sixth  book  Neoptoiemus  is  sent  for  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Eurypyius  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
books  describe  the  arrival  and  exploits  of  Neoptoiemus ;  the  ninth  con- 
tains the  exploits  of  Dei^hobus,  and  the  sending  for  Philoctetes  by  the 
Greeks.  The  tenth,  the  death  of  Paris  and  the  suicide  of  Oinone,  who 
had  refused  to  heal  him.  The  eleventh  book  narrates  the  last  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  carry  Ilium  by  storm ;  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth describe  the  capture  of  the  city  by  means  of  the  wooden  horse ; 
the  fourteenth,  the  rejoicing  of  the  Greeks,  the  reconciliation  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of  AchiUes,  the  embark- 
.  ation  of  the  Greeks,  the  scattering  of  their  ships,  and  the  death  of  the 
Oilean  Ajax.' 

In  phraseology,  similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely  copied 
Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he  found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier 
poets  of  the  epic  cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  own  seems 
ever  to  have  inspired  him.  He  was  incapable  of  understanding  or  appro- 
priating any  thing  except  the  majestic  flow  of  the  language  of  the  ancient 
epos.  His  gods  and  heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  character ;  every  thing  like 
pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his  powers.  Of  similes  {not 
very  original  in  their  character)  he  makes  copious  use.  With  respect  to 
chronology,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diary.  But  his  style  is  clear, 
and  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  purity  and  good  taste,  without  any  bombast 
or  exaggeration.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  work  of  Quintua 
Smymsus  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the 
poems  of  Arctinua  and  Lesches.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  access  to  the 
same  sources  as  Vii^il,  though  there  is  nothing  from  which  it  would  ap- 
'  Smith,  Dicl.  Biogr.,  >.  v.  i  m.,  I.  c. 
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pear  that  he  had  the  Roman  poet  before  his  eyes.    He  appears,  however, 
to  have  made  diligent  use  of  Apollonius. 

TheftretedlltonofQulntus  was  published  bj  Aldus  Manmius,  in  1504  or  IMS,  from 
a  Tory  ftnlly  MS.  KhodomannnB,  wlio  spenl  Iblny  yeara  upon  Ihe  correction  and  ex- 
planalim  of  the  lent  of  Qulnlns,  published  an  iioproredadilion  in  1604.  The  standard 
edition,  however,  Car  a  long  time,  was  thai  of  Tychsen,  Sltosburg,  1807,  Svo,  ibundcd 
on  B  collation  of  all  the  eAtant  MSS.    Becontly,  an  edition  of  (Jujntua  bag  appeared  io 


The  prose  writers  of  this  period  are  numerous,  and  may  be  classified 
as  follows:  1,  Hiatoriana.  2.  Rlielarir,iaiis  and  Sophists.  3.  Writers  of 
tmtrks  ojjwlim..  4.  Grammicriam  and  Lexicographers.  5.  Philosophers.  6. 
Malkemalktant.     7.  GeogTapkere.     8.  Medkd  writers. 


I.  CA3ToH(KiioTaip),'either  analiveof  Rhodes,  ofMas6ilia,orof  Gala- 
tia,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cieero  and  Julius  Oatsar,  and  received  the 
surname  of  4i\opiij«uos,  on  account  of  his  partiality  toward  the  Romans. 
He  wrote,  according  to  Suidaa,  1.  •Ayteyptuj.ij  rfiy  daXiurTimpirrnffiyTav,  in 
two  books.  2.  Xfioi-iiKi  iyco^nttra,  referred  to  also  by  Apoliodorus.  3. 
ntjil  iTTixiipvi^'iTav,  in  nine  books.  4.  nepl  ireifloBt,  in  two  books,  5.  Hf/il 
ToD  NflKov.  6.  Tf'xiTj  finrepiieli,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  extant,  and 
printed  in  Wala's  Rhetores  Graci  (iii.,  p.  713,  seqq.).  To  these  productions 
Clinton"  adds  a  great  chronological  work  {Xpi>viK&  or  TipomKoyia),  in  six 
books,  which  is  referred  to  several  times  by  Eusebius,  though  it  is  not 
certain  whether  this  is  not  the  same  work  as  the  Xpociici  i^i^fiora  men- 
tioned above.  Me  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  authority  in  historical 
matters,  though  no  strictly  historical  work  is  specified,  so  that  those  ref- 
erences may  allude  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  Neither  is  it 
known  where  he  showed  his  partiality  for  the  Romans,  though  it  may 
have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by  Plutarch,'  in  which  he  compared  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.  Miiller,  however, 
refers  it  to  his  conduct  in  the  Mithradatic  war  of  Pompey.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant,  except  some  fragments,  collected  by  C.  Miiller,  at  the 
end  of  Herodotus,  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Gneca,  Paris,  1844. 

II.  Thbophanes  (©tgi^ivij!),'  of  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos,  a  learned  Greek, 
and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Pompey,'  who  presented  to  him 
the  Roman  franchise  in  the  presence  of  his  army,  after  a  speech  in  which 
he  eulogized  his  merits.  He  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompanied  his  patron  to  Greece, 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  advice  that  the  latter  went  to  Egypt.'    After  the  death 

'  Smtl*,  Diet.  BiogT..  J.  V.  "  Faat.  Hill,  111.,  p   MB. 

'  Qaair.  Ram.,  10,  T«.  •  SmilA,  Dial.  Siogr.,  a.  v. 
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Of  his  patron,  Theophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Ce, 
^^\  1^1  ^"'^^.  "'^  '"^""■''  °^  Poi'Pey's  campaigns,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented (he  exploits  of  his  hero  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  did  not 
hesitate,  as  Plutarch  more  than  hints,  to  invent  a  false  tale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mjnnng  the  reputation  of  an  enemy  of  the  Pompeian  family  He 
wa.  stili  ahve  m  B.C.  44,  as  we  see  from  one  of  Cioem's  letter^  ^d 
may  therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  be  ranked,  like  Castor,  under 
the  present  period.    His  work  is  lost. 

HI.  TiNAOENEs  {Ti^oyA^o."  a  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandres,  whence  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  B  C  55 
,Vl  V"^  '*  employed  as  a  slave  in  menial  offices ;  hut  being  hber- 
ated  by  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictaWr,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetonc,  ,n  which  he  taught  with  great  success.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
induced  him  to  wnte  a  history  of  Us  exploits ;  but,  having  offended  the 
monarch  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  family,  he  was  forbidden  the  pal- 
ace ;  whereupon  he  burned  his  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhetorical 
school,  and  retired  to  the  house  of  his  Mend  Asinius  Poilio,  at  Tusculum 
After  he  had  discontinued  writing  a  long  while,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and 
composed  several  historical  works,  upon  which  his  feme  was  founded 
He  afterward  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum,  in  Mesopotamia 
Ihe  works  of  Timagenes  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  are  1  n^pl 
^«,_fromwhichStrabo,on  one  occasion,  is  supposedto  quote.'  3.  nL 
^<r,A™^  which  appears  to  have  contained  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors.     3.  A  work  on  the  Gauls.    All  his  worI<s  are 

IV.  JuBi  CUffa!),'  king  of  Mauritania,  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia 
was  a  mere  chdd  at  his  father's  death,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  Cesar,  and  compeUed  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph  •  He  was 
brought  up  m  Italy,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  such  diligence  to  study  that  he  turned  out  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  Antony,  B.C  30  Au- 
gustus conferred  on  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  at  the 
same  tune  gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene  the 
daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  At  a  subsequent  period  {B  C  25) 
Augustus  gave  him  Mauritania  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  which  was  re^ 
dnced  to  a  Roman  province.  He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauritania  fill 
his  death,  which  happened  about  A.D.  19.  He  was  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, among  whom  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Gr^ek 
and  Roman  civilisation.  Juba  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature.  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  written  in  Greek,  The  most 
important  of  them  were,  1 .  A  HUtory  of  Africa  (A,S««i},  in  which  he  made 
use  of  Punic  authorities.  3,  0»  the  Aasyrmns  (Utpl  'Aoaifi.W),  in  two 
books,  in  which  he  followed  the  authority  of  Berosus.  3.  A  HisloTu  of 
Ar-Ma,  which  he  addressed  to  C.  Cesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  when 
that  pnnce  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East,  B.C.  1. 
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It  appears  to  have  contained  a  general  description  of  the  country,  and  mi 
that  was  then  known  concerning  its  geography,  natnral  productions,  ice. 
It  is  cited  by  Pliny'  as  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  those  regions 
which  was  known  to  him,  4.  A  Eomsn  History  CPu/iainii  larofla),  cited 
repeatedly  by  Stephanns  Byzantinus.  Numerous  statements  quoted  by 
Plutarch  from  Juha,  without  mentioning  any  particular  work,  but  relating 
to  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome,  are  evidently  derived  from 
this  treatise.  6.  QtaTpmii  'loropia.'  A  general  treatise  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  stage,. of  which  the  fourth  book  related  to  musical  in- 
struments in  particular.  It  was  a  voluminous  worh,  as  the  seventeenth 
boofc  is  mentioned  by  Photius.  6.  lUpi  ypafiKrts,  or  Uepl  ^tryp^tiy,  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  history  of  painting.  He  wrote,  also,  two  botan- 
ical treatises,  and  a  grammatical  work.  The  few  fragments  of  his  his- 
torical works  still  extant  are  collected  in  C.  Miiller's  Fragm.  Histor. 
Grsc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  465,  scqq. 

V,  DionoHoa  (AiiJSBpo!),'  sumamed  SicDLua,  or  the  Sicihan,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Ctesar  and  Augustus.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Agyri- 
um,  in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
through  the  great  intercourse  between  the  Romans  and  Sicilians.  In  or- 
der to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lived  a  long  time  at  ilome.  He  spent  altogether 
thirty  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  entitled  K^\io9it«n  iaToputl,,  The  ffis- 
tmicBl  Libreij/,  and  was  a  universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  Ciesar's  Gallic  wars. 
The  time  at  which  he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty  accu- 
rately from  internal  evidence :  he  not  only  mentions  C»sar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  his  crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apotheosis ; 
he  farther  slides  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  01,  190,  that  is,  B.C.  30;  and 
Sealiger  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodoms  wrote  his  work  after 
the  year  B.C.  8,  when  Augustus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced 
the  intercalation  every  fourth  year. 

The  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty  books.  It  was  divided,  as  ha 
himself  informs  us,  into  three  great  sections.  The  Jirsi  section,  which 
consisted  of  the  first  six  books,  contained  the  history  of  the  mythical 
times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  second  seciioa,  which  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war'down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  third  aection,  which  contained  the 
remaining  twenty-three  books,  treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  down  to  the  beginning  of  Cesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire.  The  first  five  books,  con- 
taining the  early  history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopi- 
ans, and  Greeks ;  and  from  book  eleven  to  hook  twenty,  containing  the 
history  from  the  second  Persian  war,  B.0. 480,  down  to  B.C.  303.  Of 
the  remaining  portions  there  are  extant  a  number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta,  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius,*  and  partly  in  the  Ec- 
logie  made  at  the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
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The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and  the 
eveats  of  each  year  are  placed  by  the  side  of  one  another  without  any 
internal  connection.  In  composing  his  Bibliotheca.  Diodorus  made  use, 
independent  of  his  own  observations,  of  all  sources  which  were  accessi- 
ble to  him ;  and  had  he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or,  rather, 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work  might  have  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student  of  history.  But  Diodorus  did  nothing  but 
collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different  authorities :  he  thus  Jumbled 
together  history,  mythus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood  or  mu- 
tUated  hU  authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradicts  in  one  passage  what  ho 
has  stated  in  another.  The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  throughout 
the  work,  which  is,  in  fact,  devoid  of  all  the  higher  requisites  of  a  history. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this  great 
compilation  is  to  us  of  tlie  highest  importance,  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers 
whose  works  have  perished.  Diodorus  frequently  mentions  his  author- 
ities,  and  in  most  cases  he  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of 
his  predecessors.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  dear  and  lucid,  but  not  al- 
ways  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  different  character  of  the  works 
which  he  used  or  abridged.  His  diction  holds  the  middle  place  between 
the  refined  Attic  and  the  vulgar  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  his  time. 

The  work  of  Ili»donis  was  llret  pnblisbed  in  LdtlQ  tranBtntions  of  Boparnle  paiis  un- 
lU  ObBOpeus  pobliahed  Ihe  Greek  lew  of  books  siileen  to  twenty,  BsiSle,  iSM,  4W,  wblch 
wag  followed  by  H.Slspliens'edilioii  ofbcwks  one  to  flve.and  eleven  lo'tweniy  with  (he 
exserpla  of  Phmlns,  Psria,  1559,  fbl.  The  neil  important  edition  ia  that  of  Khod^mBnnns, 
Hanover,  16M,  tW.,  conlalning  a  Lalin  tranBlalion.    The  jreal  editloQ  of  Weasellng,  with 
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and  there  can  be  lilUe  doubt  Ihal  they  are  a  ftorgery,  made  alter  the  reilval  of  letleni. 

VI.  DioNYSitis  (iior^ios) '  of  Halicamassus,  a  celebrated  writer,  not 
only  in  rtietoric  and  criticism,  but  also  in  history.  He  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  Dodwell,  between  B.C.  78  and  54.  Strabo=  calls 
him  his  own  contemporary.  His  death  took  place  soon  after  B.C.  7,  the 
year  in  which  he  completed  and  published  bis  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Rome.  Respecting  his  parents  and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor 
any  thing  about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he  emigrated  to 
Rome,  though  some  have  inferred,  from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  at  Halicamassus.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  ia 
the  information  which  he  himself  gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history 
of  Rome  (i..  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which  we  may  glean  from  his 
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Other  worts.  According  to  hie  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  immediate- 
ly after  tho  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  about  B.C.  29.  Henceforth  he 
remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty-two  years  which  followed  his  arrival 
at  that  capital  were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  acijuainted 
With  tho  Latin  language  and  literature,  and  in  collectmg  materials  for  his 
great  work  on  Roman  histoiy.  We  may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetori- 
cians of  the  time,  he  bad  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
at  Halicamassus,  and  his  works  bear  strong  evidence  of  his  having  been 
BimilarJy  occupied  at  Rome.  There  he  Hvcd  on  terms  of  friendship  wilii 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  .Elius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician 
CBCilius  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned  any  where. 

AU  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are  completely  lost,  must  be 
divided  mlo  two  classes.  The  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical 
treatises,  all  of  which  probably  behing  to  an  earher  period  of  his  life  (per- 
haps to  the  first  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome),  than  his  historical  works, 
which  constitute  the  second  class.  We  will  consider  merely  his  historical 
works  at  the  present  time,  reserving  an  account  of  his  other  productions 
for  the  head  of  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists. 

Hiaiimcal  Works  of  DionyHu3.—ln  this  class  of  compositions,  to  which 
Dionysius  appears  to  have  derated  iiis  later  years,  he  was  loss  successful 
than  in  his  critical  and  rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  every  where 
find  the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  historian.  The  fol- 
lowing historical  works  of  his  are  known :  1.  Xp&oi  or  Xpomxi.  This 
worlt,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chronological  investigations 
though  not  concerning  Roman  history.  2.  ■p«;...E«j)  •A/^aioAoyia,  whicl. 
PholiuB'  styles  larofuiol  \6y>,.  This  is  the  great  historical  work  of 
Dionyams.  If  consisled  of  twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the  year  B.C.  264  in 
which  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine 
books  alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventii  we  have  the  great- 


r  part ;  and  of  the  r 


lainmg  nino  we  possess  nothing  but  fragmenls 


i,  which  were  contained  in  the  collections  a. 

mand  of  the  Emperor  Constanline  Porphyrogenitas,  and  were  first  Mb- 
lished  by  Mai,  from  a  MS,  in  the  library  at  Milan  (I8I6,  4to),  and  reprint- 
ed at  Frankfort,  1817,  8yo. 

Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  minuteness 
The  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the  history  beyond  B.C.  441,  so 
that  the  eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion. This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  however,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
and  which,  as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions 
which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  greatness.  Diony- 
sius had  no  clear  notions  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and  was  led 
astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ;  and 
he  thus  makes  innumerable  rnialakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the'  con- 
Btitution.    He  introduces  numerous  speeches  in  his  work,  which,  though 
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written  with  artistic  skili,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysiua  was  a  rhet- 
orician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  statesman.  Still,  however,  his 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history, 
since  he  discusses  carefully  every  thing  relating  to  the  rchgion,  laws,  and 
private  life  of  the  Romans.  His  style  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  language  may  be  called  perfectly  pure.' 

The  firai  complele  edition  of  the  •Apxsa>>j,Yia.  and  the  rhelorical  wmka  logether  is 
lliat  of  Syltiurg,  Frankfon,  I58fl,  a  toIs.  ftiL.,  reprinted  at  Leipilg,  1691,  a  vols.  fol.    An- 

1704,  a  VBla.  fill.,  which,  however,  a  a  very  Inferior  perfeiroance.  A  now  and  ranch  im- 
proved edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  cmendalione,  was  publislied  by 
B^ake,  Leipiig,  1774,  im-,  in  6  vole,  Syo,  the  last  of  which  was  edited  by  Morus. 

VII.  NicoLAUs  Damascenus  (NwdAoDt  Aa,mrKf,vis),'  a  celebrated  Greek 
poljhistor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  his  parents 
were  distinguished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  than  for  their 
wealth,  his  father  Antipater  having  been  a  highly  esteemed  orator,  and 
not  only  invested  with  the  highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  but 
also  employed  on  several  embassies.  NicolaBs  showed  great  talents, 
even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and  gained  at  this  time  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  accomplished  among  the  youths  of  his  age. 
At  that  early  age,  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  met  with 
general  applause.  But  he  soon  abandoned  thes^  poetical  pursuits,  and 
devoted  himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Nicolaus,  and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men  was  stvength- 
ened  by  these  common  pursuits.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod,  Nieolaus 
once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advantages  which  a  prince  might  derive 
from  history,  and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion, entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history.  The  hitlor  complied  with  the 
request,  and  compiled  a  most  voluminous  work  on  ancient  history.  In 
B.C.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay  Augustus  a  visit,  he  took 
Nicolaus  with  him.  On  this  occasion,  Nicolaus  made  Augustas  a  present 
of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus  henceforth  called 
Tficelai,  a  name  by  which  that  fruit  was  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favor  of  Augustus,  that  he  was,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  of  great  service  to  Herod  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nicolaus.  We  have  no  account 
of  what  became  of  Nicolaus  atler  this  event,  and  how  long  he  survived  it. 
Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  I,  A  -ti/e  o/ffinue^,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  still  extant. 
2.  A  Universal  History,  aheadj  referred  to,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  books,  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  fragments.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  these  remains,  it  treated  chieflyof  the  history  of  the  Asi- 
atic nations.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation, 
in  which  Nicolaus,  without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorporated  what- 
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ever  he  found  written  by  earlier  historians.  3.  A  Life  of  Augustus,  from 
which  we  have  aomo  extracts,  made  by  command  of  Constantiiie  Porphy- 
rogenitus.  These  ercerpta  show  that  the  author  was  not  mnch  concerned 
about  accuracy,  and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than  a  his- 
tory, i.  A  Life  of  Herod.  5.  'Heuv  TTapaU(mv  trvvayayfi,  that  is,  a  collec- 
tion of  singular  customs  among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  Stobatus 
has  preserved  many  passages  from  it.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophical  works,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
tragedies  and  comedies.  Stobseiis  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
comedies,  extending  to  forty-four  lines. 

ThE  best  and  moal  complete  edition  of  Ibe  ftagmenlB  of  Nicolaus,  befbre  ihal  of  Miil- 
ler,  with  Lalin  Iranalalions  hy  Valosiua  and  Grolius,  la  ibal  of  OrelU,  Leipilg,  1604,  Svo. 

4S6,  ce^.  la  1811,  Orelli  publlHlied  a  Bupplemenl  te  his  edition,  wUch  coDlaine  notes  and 
emondaUons  by  Corass,  Crenier,  Schwetghaeuaar,  and  olbere.  The  most  complole  m!- 
leclion  of  the  remaina  is  Uial  of  C.  Miiiler,  In  hia  Fragmeiila  Hialuriearttm  Craconini,  in 
DIdol'B  SOiliolheca  Graca,  vol.  iii.,  p.  343,  le^. 

VOL  MsMNoN  IMinvav),'  a  native  probably  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  He 
wrote  a  large  work  on  the  history  of  that  city,  especially  of  the  tyrants 
under  whose  power  Heraclea  had  at  various  times  fallen.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  work  is  derived  from  Photius.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted 
we  do  not  know.  Photius  iiad  read  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  in- 
elusive,  of  which  portion  he  has  made  a  tolerably  copious  abstract.  Tlie 
first  eight  books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other  books  after  the 
eiiteenth.  The  ninth  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clear- 
chns,  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  The  last  event  mentioned  in 
the  sixteenth  book  was  the  death  of  Brithagoras,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Heracleans  as  ambassador  to  Julius  Cssar,  after  the  latter  had  obtained 
the  supreme  power.  From  this  Vossius  supposes  that  tlie  work  was  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  Augustus ;  in  the  judgment  of  Orelli,  not  later  than 
the  lime  of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix 
the  date  with  any  precision,  as  we  do  not  know  at  all  down  to  what  time 
the  entire  work  was  carried.  The  style  of  Memnon,  according  to  Pho- 
tius, was  clear  and  simple,  and  the  words  were  well  chosen.  The  ex- 
cerfta  of  Photius,  however,  contain  numerous  examples  of  rare  and  poetic- 
al expressions,  as  well  as  a  few  which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
language.  These  excerpta  were  first  published  separately,  together  with 
the  remains  of  Ctcsias  and  Agatharchides,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557. 
The  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  Svo,  containing,  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  Memnon,  a  few  fragments  of  other  writers  on 
Heraclea.  TTiey  are  also  given  by  C.  MuUer,  in  his  Froffm.  Hist.  Grac, 
vol.  iji.,  p.  5S5,  seqq. 

rx.  Pahphili  (nofi^ij),"  a  female  historian  of  considerable  reputation, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  According  to  Suidas,  she  was  an  Epi- 
danrian ;  hut  Photius  describes  her  as  an  Egyptian,  by  birth  or  descent. 
These  two  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  she 
was  a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  that  her  family  came  from  Egypt.  She 
■  SmiJhf  Dkt.  Biogr.,  ■.  v.  i  /if,  i^. 
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related  in  tlie  preface  lo  her  work,  for  an  account  of  wbieb  we  are  in- 
debted to  Pbotius,  that,  during  the  Ibirteen  years  she  had  hved  with  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  was  never  absent  for  a  single  hour,  sho  was 
constantly  at  work  upon  ber  book,  and  that  she  diligently  wrote  down 
whatever  she  heard  from  her  husband,  and  &om  the  many  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  their  house,  as  well  as  whatever  she  herself  read  in 
books.  Hence  we  can  account  for  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  some 
authonties  ascribed  her  work  to  her  husband.  The  principal  work  of 
Pamphila  is  cited  by  various  names,  but  its  full  and  conect  title  seems  lo 
have  been  the  one  preserved  by  Photius,  namely,  m^Kray  Im-miiKar 
dniitirTiiidTar  \6yoi.  This  title  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  which  are  still  fartlier  characterized  by  Photius.  The  work  was 
not  arranged  according  to  subjects,  or  according  to  any  settled  plan,  but 
It  was  more  like  a  commonplace  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  information 
was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  who  stated  that  she 
beheved  this  variety  would  give  greater  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Photius 
considered  the  work  as  one  of  great  use,  and  supplying  important  informa- 
tion on  many  points  of  history  and  literature.  The  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held  in  antiquity  [s  shown,  not  only  by  the  judgment  of  Photius, 
but  also  by  the  references  to  it  in  the  works  of  Aiilus  Geilius  and  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  appear  to  have  avaUed  themselves  of  it  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Modem  scholars  are  best  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Pampbila, 
from  a  statement  in  ber  work,  preserved  by  Aulus  Geilius,'  by  which  ia 
ascertained  the  birth-year  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  re- 
spectively, though  this  account,  which  Is  received  bymost  scholars,  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  rejected  by  KrUger,  in  his  life  of  Thucydides,  on 
account  of  the  httle  confidence  which,  according  to  him,  can  be  -^aced  in 
Pamphila's  antbority.  ' 

The  bUtory  of  Pampbila  was  divided  into  many  books,  Photius  speaks 
of  only  eight,  but  Smdas  says  that  it  consisted  of  thirty-three.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  correct,  since  we  find  Auius  Geilius"  quoting  the  eleventh 
and  twenty-nmth,  and  Diogenes  Laertius^  the  twenty.fifth  and  thirty- 
second-  Perhaps  no  more  than  eight  books  were  extant  in  the  tune  of 
Photius.  Besides  the  historical  work  just  mentioned,  Pampbila  wrote 
several  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Suidas.  i .  An  Epit- 
ome 0/  Clfsias,  in  three  books.  3,  Epitomes  of  liistories  and  of  other 
works,  i„.roMol  Urropi&„  r*  ™i  iTipm:  g.g^l^^.  3,  n.pi  it^,„g^^„^a,y.  4 
Ti(p\  i^poSialav. 

Hm!^IT\^  '"52""^  "'  ^"""""^  "*  """"""^  ^^  """"' '"  ""^  J^"*™™"- 
X.  JosEPHus,  FtAvms  (*A£l3(«  ■l.ioTjmi),*  the  celebrated  .Tewish  histo- 
nan,  son  of  Matthias,  is  weli  known  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  also  as  a 
wanlor  and  statesman.  He  is  himself  our  main  authority  for  the  events 
of  his  life,  a  circumstance  obviously  not  without  its  drawbacks,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  by  no  means  averse  to  self-laudation.  He  was  born  at 
Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  37,  the  fir^t  year  of  Caligula's  reign,  and  the  fourth 
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after  our  Lord's  ascension.  On  his  motlier's  side  he  v 
from  tho  Asmonean  princes,  while  from  his  father  be  inherited  the  priest- 
ly office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests,  whom  Felis, 
the  procurator  of  Jnd:ea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners.  After  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  shipwreck,  he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli ;  and,  being 
introduced  to  Poppfea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his  friends,  but 
received  great  presents  from  the  empress.'  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
he  found  his  countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome,  from  which 
he  used  his  best  endeavors  to  dissuade  them,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  pro- 
fessed to  enter  int*  the  popular  designs.  He  was  chosen  one  of  tlie  gen- 
erals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  affairs  in  Galilee."  When 
Vespasian  and  his  arm  t  d  Galil  Josephus  threw  himself  into 
Jotapata,  which  he  defend  d  rt  days.    When  the  place  was 

taken,  the  life  of  Josephua  d       Vespasian,  through  the  inter- 

cession of  Titus.  Joseph  h  pon  assumed  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, and  predicted  that  th  mp  h  M  ne  day  be  his  and  his  son's.' 
Vespasian  treated  him  w  h  p  b  d  d  not  release  him  from  captivity 
till  he  was  proclaimed  emp  n  hree  years' afierward  (A.I).  70). 

Josephus  was  present  w  h  T  h        ge  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward 

accompanied  him  to  Home.  He  received  tlie  freedom  of  the  city  from 
Vespasian,  who  assigned  him  as  a  residence  a  house  formerly  occupied  by 
himself,  and  treated  him  honorably  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  fa- 
vor was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian.  He  assumed  the  name 
of  Fiavius  as  a  dependent  of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  mainly  In  the  composition  of  his  works. 

The  ''ate  of  his  death  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  but  we  know* 
that  he  survived  Agrippa  If,,  who  died  in  A.D.  07,  so  that  his  own  decease 
may  probably  have  taken  place  about  A.D.  100.  His  first  wife,  whom  he 
took  at  Vespasian's  desire,  was  a  eapHvei  his  marriage  with  her,  there- 
fore, since  he  was  a  priest,  was  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  according  to 
his  own  staloment ;'  and  his  language'  may  imply  that,  when  he  was  re- 
teased  tram  his  bonds,  and  had  accompanied  Vespasian  to  Alexandrea, 
he  divorced  her.  At  Alexandrea  he  took  a  second  wife,  whom  he  also 
divorced,  from  dislike  to  her  character,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Hyrcanus,  was  still  alive  when  he  wrote  his  life. 
His  third  wife  was  a  Jewess  of  Cyprus,  of  noble  family,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Justus  and  Simonides,  surnamed  Agrippa.' 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Josephus,  we  have  already  noticed 
his  tendency  to  self-laudation,  so  that  be  himself  is  by  no  means  free 
from  the  vanity  which  he  charges  upon  Apion,  Again,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  court  he  paid  to  the  notorious  Agrippa  II,,  his  profane  flattery  of  the 
Flavian  family,  "  so  gross  (to  use  the  words  of  Fuller)  that  it  seems  not 
limned  with  a  pencil,  but  daubed  with  a  trowel,'"  is  another  obvious  and 
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repulsive  featare  in  the  character  of  Josephus.  Hia  early  visit  to  Rome, 
and  introdoetion  to  the  sweets  of  court  favor,  most  have  brought  more 
home  to  him  the  lesson  he  might  have  learned,  at  all  events,  from  the 
esample  of  Herod  the  Great  and  others — that  adherence  to  the  Roman 
cause  was  the  path  to  worldly  distinction.  And  the  awe  with  which  the 
greatness  and  power  of  Rome  inspired  him  lay  always  like  a  spell  upon 
his  mind,  and  stifled  hia  patriotism.  He  felt  pride,  indeed,  in  the  antiqui- 
ty of  his  nation  and  in  its  ancient  glories,  as  is  clear  from  what  are  com- 
monly called  his  books  against  Apion ;  neither  do  we  find  in  him  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  bis  country's  misfortunes.  But  the  fault  of  Jose- 
phus was  that  (as  patriots  never  do)  he  despaired  of  his  country.  Again, 
holding,  in  the  main,  the  abstract  doctrines  of  a  phariscc,  but  with  the 
principles  and  temper  of  an  Herodian,  he  strove  to  accommodate  his  re- 
ligion to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices,  and  this  by  actual  omissions,  no 
less  than  by  a  rationalistic  system  of  modification.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
Moses  and  his  law  in  a  tone  which  might  be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever 
in  his  divine  legation.  He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt,  intend- 
ing to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views  of  religion,  should  he  lind  them  better 
than  his  own.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there  having  been  any  miracle  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Niunerous  other  instances  of  a  similar  na- 
ture our  limits  forbid  us  tu  specify. 

The  celebrated  passage  in  which  mention  is  made  by  him  of  the  found- 
er of  our  religion  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  interpolation.' 

The  writings  of  Josephus  have  always  been  regarded,  and  with  justice, 
as  Indispensable  for  the  theological  student.  For  the  determination  of 
various  readings,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  value.  But 
their  chief  use  consists  in  such  points  as  their  testimony  to  the  striking 
fuMUraent  of  our  Savior's  prophecies,  their  confirmation  of  the  canon, 
facts,  and  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  obvious  collateral  aid  which 
they  supply  for  its  elucidation.  The  character  of  a  faithful  historian  ia 
claimed  by  Josephus  for  himself,  and  has  been  pretty  generally  acknowl- 
edged, though,  from  what  has  been  said  of  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  his 
heathen  readers,  it  can  not  be  admitted  without  some  drawbacks.  The 
language  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure,  though  we  meet  occasionally 
with  unclassical,  or,  at  least,  unasuai  expressions  and  constructions.  In 
some  of  which  instances,  however>  the  readings  are  doubtful.  The  speech- 
es which  he  introduces  have  much  spirit  and  vigor ;  and  there  is  a  graph- 
ic liveliness  in  his  descriptions  which  carries  our  feelings  along  with  it, 
and  Mly  justifies  the  title  of  the  Greek  Z-iiiy  applied  to  himby  St.  Jerome.' 

The  works  of  Josephus  are  as  foDows :  1.  The  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  (n*/)!  ToC  "loiiSoiirau  itaAifuio  fl  'Ioi*uii5!  fm-Dpfas  irtpl  i\iS(r«0!),  in  seven 
books.  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  wrote  it  first  in  his  own  language,  and 
then  translated  it  into  Greek,  for  the  information  of  European  readers.' 
The  Hebrew  copy  is  no  longer  extant.  The  Greek  was  published  about 
A.D.  75,  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  especial  recommendation  of 

'  Elder,  I.  c.  ^  Bieron,  ad  Eustoch-t  De  Cuat.  Virg,  Ep-,  Jivljj. 
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Titus.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Palatine  library,  and  its  author  was 
honored  with  a  statue  at  llome.  It  commences  with  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  in  B.C.  170,  runs  rapidly  over  the 
events  before  Josephua's  own  tune,  and  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  fatal  war  with  Rome.  3.  The  Jtvnsh  Aniiqwties  {TouSaEiiJi  "Apx*""'"'" 
yla),  in  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.D.  93.  The  work  extends  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  A.D.  68,  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which 
the  Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Florua.  3.  His  own  life,  in 
one  book.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the  Antiquities.  4.  A  treatiae  on 
the  antiquity  of  the'  Jevifs,  or  Kari  'AxJwwii,  ill  two  books.  It  is  in  an- 
swer to  such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation  on  the  ground 
of  the  silence  of  Greek  writers  respecting  it.  The  title  "Against  Apion" 
is  rather  a  misnomer,  and  is  applicable  only  to  a  portion  of  the  second 
book  (^  I-I3).  This  treatise  exhibits  considerable  learning,  5,  Eii  Mtur- 
KoSniaus,  5  Tepl  abroKp^Qpos  Kayiaiioi.  Probably  spurious,  though  refer- 
red to  aa  a  work  of  Josephus  by  Euaebius,  Si.  Jerome,  Pbilostorgius,  and 
others.  It  ia  an  extremely  declamatory  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eleazar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of  seren  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the 
persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Ita  title  has  reference  to  the 
zeal  for  God's  law  displayed  by  the  siif&rera  in  the  spirit  of  the  Macca- 

Tho  invaluable  bnt  posOiumons  editinn  of  Josephus,  by  IIudBon,  conlaioing  all  llie 


TllBtarObenhiir,ia3volG.Svo,  Leipzig,  1TB3--1 785,  conlelns  only  (be  Greek  i^bkC,  most 
catenilly  edited,  and  Ihe  edilion  remains,  unSmnnalely,  incomplece.  Anolher  was  ed- 
ited by  Rlcbler.  Leipilg,  IS96.  as  pan  of  a  BMiathKa  eatrwn.  Thelslesl  edilion,  ivilh 
probably  Ihe  best  leil,  ia  tlul  of  Dindorf,  S  tdIs.  large  Svo  Ihus  Ar,  In  Dldol's  Biblinlhcca 
Grfflca,  Paris,  1815-T.  II  oodlaios,  also,  Ihe  ftagiDenla  relative  lo  Jewish  liislory  con- 
Ulned  in  Fholins.and  IVagnwnls  by  C.  Miiller,  hitherlo  unedited,  ofPolybius,  Dianysius 
of  HalicBrnasBUs,  Polyanua,  Deiippus,  and  Euaebius. 

XI.  Plutikcuos  {TlKoiTopx'^)'  the  biographer  and  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Chseronea,  in  BiEotia.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
we  learn  from  Rutarch  himself  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  hia  progreaa  through 
Greece,  in  A.D.  66,  from  which  we  may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or 
a  young  man  at  the  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy ;'  but  he  tells,  us  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language 
in  Italy,  because  he  was  occupied  with  public  commisaions,  and  in  giving 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  it  was  late  in  life  before  he  busied  himself 
with  Roman  literature.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  but  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor 
of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  hfe 
at  Chsronea,  where  he  diacharged  variona  magisterial  offices,  and  held  a 
priesthood.  The  time  of  his 'death  is  unknown.  The  work  which  has 
immortaliMd  Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  Lives  (Biai  napiix\ii?tj)i)  of 
forty-six  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  forty-six  lives  are  arranged  in  pairs ; 

I  Elder,  I.  c.  '  Long;  Sjralh,  Did,  Siagj.,  I.  ti.  =  Yil.  Uimoslk.,  3 
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each  pair  contains  the  iife  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison,  niyKpuns,  of  tlie  two  men :  in  a  few  pairs  the  comparison  is 
omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  of  lives  and  the 
parallel  as  making  one  book  (^i^hiov).  When  he  says  that  the  book  of 
the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  was  the  fifth,  it  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  in  which  he 
wrota  them.  It  could  not  he  the  fifth  In  any  other  sense,  if  each  pair 
composed  a  book.  We  have  also  the  hves  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ara- 
tus,  Gaiha,  and  Otho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  alter  the  forty-six 
lives.  A  life  of  Homer  is  also  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  not  printed  in 
all  the  editions.  The  following  lives  hy  Plutarch  are  lost;  Epaminon- 
das,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vitellius,  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic,  Daiphantus,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet 
Aratus. 

The  authorities  for  Plutarch's  Lives  are  incidentally  indicated  in  the 
lives  themselves.  He  is  said  to  quote  350  writers,  of  whom  about  eighty 
are  those  whose  works  are  either  entirely  or  partially  lost.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  has  been  examined  by  Heeren.' 
Plutarch  must  have  had  access  to  a  good  library,  and  if  he  wrote  all  Hia 
Lives  during  his  old  age  at  Chteronea,  we  must  infer  that  he  had  a  large 
stock  of  books  at  command.  Being  a  Greek,  and  an  educated  man,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  acquainted  with  ail  the  sources  for  his  Greek 
Lives;  and  he  has  indicated  them  pretty  fully.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  sources  for  his  Roman  Lives  was  less  complete,  and  his  handling  of 
them  less  critical.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has  been  so  extensively 
read  in  modern  times  as  Plutarch's  Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popular- 
ity is  that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of  a  biographer : 
hia  biography  is  true  portraiture.  Other  biography  is  otteo  a  dull,  tedious 
enumeration  of  &cts  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a  summing  up 
of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections  of  Plutarch  are  neither  imperti- 
nent nor  trifling ;  his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there ;  his  honesty  of 
purpose  is  transparent;  his  love  of  humanity  warms  the  whole.  His 
work  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite  of  all  the  fanlt  that  can  he  found  with 
it  by  plodding  collectors  of  facts  and  small  critics,  the  hook  of  those  who 
can  nobly  think,  and  dare  and  do. 

Plutarch's  other  writings,  above  sixty  in  number,  are  placed  under  the 
general  title  of  Moridia,  or  ethical  worlts,  though  some  of  them  are  of  an 
historical  and  anecdotical  character,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  mahgnity 
(KUKo^flem)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires  nor  merits  refutation, 
and  his  Apophlhegtiiatii.,  many  of  wliich  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of 
these  essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  historical  works. 
Among  them,  also,  are  his  Roman  Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek 
Questions,  and  his  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely  enough  that 
several  of  the  essays  which  are  included  in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch  are 
not  by  him.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading.  The 
best  of  tlie  essays  included  among  the  Moralia  are  of  a  different  stamp. 
There  is  no  philosophical  system  in  these  essays :  pure  speculation  was 
'  Oe  FmliHaa,  ice.,  Vit.  Parallel.,  ic,  GUlltngen,  I89J,  Svo. 
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not  Plutarch's  province.  His  beat  writings  are  practical,  and  their  mer- 
its consist  in  the  soundness  of  !iis  views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human 
life,  and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper.  His  "Marriage  Precepts" 
ate  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  andof  his  happiest  expression.  He  right- 
ly appreciated,  also,  the  importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he  gives 
much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

The  first  edilinn  of  all  [ho  works  of  Plutarch  is  that  ofH.  Stephens,  Geneva,  15T3, 13 
vols.  8vo.  An  BJLtion  of  the  Greek  teit,  "ilh  a  Latin  versien,  appeared  st  Leipiig,m4- 
178S,  11  vols,  Bvo,  Hid  it  ie  generelly  called  Reiake's  edition,  but  Reisko  died  tn  1774. 
Hnuon's  edition  appeared  at  Tilliingsn,  1T91-180S,  14  vols.  8vq.    A  separate  edition  of 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Lives  woB  that  printed  by  Giunta,  Florence, 
1)17,  Ibl.  The  edition  ofErjan,  London,  1729,  5  vols.  410,  with  a  Latin  version,  was 
completed  by  Moses  du  Soul,  an*r  Bryan's  death.  Tliero  ts  an  edition  by  Coraes,  Paris, 
1809-1 815, with  notes, In  6  vols.  Svo ;  one  by  Scliaeffer,  Leipiig,  1885-30,6  vols.  8vo, with 
notes  original  and  selected ;  one  by  Sinsenis,  Leipiifi,  1839-lMO,  4  vols.  Svo ;  and  one  by 
Doehner,  1  veU.  large  8vo,  in  Didol's  BibaaOrcca  Graca,  Paris,  1646,  The  heel  of  these 
editionsis  that  ofSintenls.  The  first  edilion  of  the  Moralla,  which  Is  said  to  be  very  In- 
correet,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1509,  fhl. ;  and  atlerward  at  Basle,  by 
Froben,  1548,  IbJ.,  1574,  Ibl.    The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Wyttcnbaeh,  the  labor 

of  flmr-ond-twenty  years.    It  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  4        '"  "" " 

Bii  virinnxes  of  text  (1785-1800)  and  two  volunies  of  i 

printed  at  the  same  time  in  Svo,  U  vols.    There  is  also  a  LeipiiB  eaiuon  oi  me  noies  oi 

Wyttcnbaeh,  lSiiO-34,  S  vols.  8vo.    An  edition  of  the  Moraho,  by  Dubner,  8  vols,  largo 

perior  ID  that  of  Wyltenbach.  A  useful  IiiUx  Gnealatit.  lYom  the  papers  of  Wyllenhach, 
was  published  at  Oxforrt,  2  vols.  Svo,  1830,  reprinted  at  Leipsig,  1843. 

XII.  Abbunds  {'A^^iaAs),^  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia,  born 
about  A.D.  80,  was  a  piipil  and  friend  of  Epietetus,  and  first  attracted  at- 
tention as  a  philosopher  by  publishing  at  Athens  the  lectures  of  his  mas- 
ter. In  A.D.  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Hadrian  during  his  stay  in 
Greece,  and  received  from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship.  From 
this  time  he  assumed  the  name  Flavius  Arrianus.  In  A.D,  138,  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the 
Alanl  or  Masaagetffi,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  in  A.D. 
146,  Arrian  was  consul ;  and  about  A.D.  150,  he  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  from  this  time  lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Arrian  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  active  writers  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon,  both  in  the  subjects  of 
bis  works  and  in  the  style  in  which  they  were  written.  He  regarded  his 
relation  to  Epicteios  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates,'  and  it 
was  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  that  resemblance.  With  this  view  he  pub- 
lished, 1.  The  Pkilosophicid  Lectures  of  his  master  (AiorpiPnl  'Eitikt^toii), 
in  eight  books,  the  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  3.  An  Abstract  of 
the  practical  philosophy  of  Epietetus  ('Eyx^'P''""'  'Evucrinov),  which  is 
still  extant.  This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for  many 
centuries  with  both  Christians  and  pagans.  He  also  published  other 
worlts  relating  to  Epietetus,  which  are  no»  lost.  His  original  works  are, 
3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Chase  (Kwiryfrm^i),  which  forms  a  kind  of  supple- 
'  Snalft,Dirf.  ffiogr.,  s.iF,  s  PAottuj,  p,  17,  B,  ed,  BcWio- ;  Siai.,!.v. 
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ment  to  Xenophon'a  work  on.  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in,  most 
editions  of  Xenoplion's  works,  i.  The  Hisloiy  of  the  Asiatic  ExpeiWuin 
of  Alexander  the  Great  ('kyd^aats  'AXtidrSpau),  in  seven  books,  and  Che  most 
important  of  Arrian's  works.  This  great  work  reminds  the  reader  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  not  only  by  ila  title,  but  also  by  the  ease  and  clear- 
ness of  the  style.  It  is  also  of  great  valne  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories  written  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Alexander,  especially  those  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  The  work  hkewise  shows  that  Ar- 
rian  possessed  a  thorough  practical  fenowledge  of  military  affairs.  5.  On 
India  ('liiSiK^,  or  to  'Miint),  which  may  he  regarded  a> 
the  Anabasis.  This  work  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  i 
probably,  of  Ctesias,  whope  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian  wished  to 
supplant  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account.  6.  A  Deicription  of 
a  Voyage  anranii  the  Coasts  of  the  Ettxine  (JlcplnXnai  inJi^oi.  Ei^elyov),  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  himself  during  his  government  of 
Cappadocia.  This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us,  together  with  a  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythrsan,  and  a  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mieotis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  hut  belong  undoubtedly  to  a 
later  period.  7,  A  Work  on  Tactics  {\6yiis  nutiiFtdi,  or  Tijo^  Tocriicii),  of 
which  we  possess  at  present  only  a  fragment.  Arrian  wrote  also  numer- 
ous other  works  which  are  now  lost.  These  were  principally  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  and  composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Among 
them  we  may  mention,  1.  A  Histoty  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Ti  ixtrii  'AA^JafSpoc),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or,  rather, 
an  enumeration  of  contenls,  is  preserved  in  Photius.  a.  A  History  of  the 
Parihiams  (napBuii),  in  seventeen  books,  the  main  subject  of  which  was 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  3.  A  History  of 
Bithynia  (Biflvi'iKti),  in  eight  books.  This  work  began  with  the  mythical 
age,  and  carried  the  history  down  lo  the  time  when  Bithynia  became 
united  with  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned  several 
events  connected  with  his  own  life.  4.  A  History  of  the  Alani  CAAwin^, 
or  TO  hht"  'AAorofe).  He  had  defeated  this  people  when  prefect  of  Cap- 
padocia, in  A.D.  136. 
Tie  iujTpi^.i  -Etoit^toi/  weto  flrsl  ptintBd  by  Trinco-eUl,  ISM,  and  iflerward,  lo- 


ll ;  in  Sthneldor's  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol.  vL,  best  in  Saopps's  ravlslon  of  Scli 
vol.  vl. ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  in  many  oilier  edillons  of  Xenophon.  Tbe 
ions  of  tile  Aai^aiis  are  by  Bllenill,  Resimonlil,  ISSS,  8  vols.  8ro ;  by  KiOgor,  1 
183a-4B,avol9.6io,    Tbe'Iki.x^isusuaLLypTlnled  at  the  end  of  (he  Anabasis;  i 
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XIII.  AppiANua  ('Amrioiwis),'  a  native  of  Alesandrea,  lived  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather 
from  various  passages  in  hia  worlt.  We  have  hardly  any  partieuJars  of 
his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to  which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  pref- 
ace to  his  history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  mentions  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considepble  distinction  at  Aiexandrea,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the  courts 
of  the  emperors.  He  further  states  that  the  emperors  considered  him 
worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs,  which 
Schweighaeuser  and  others  interpret  to  mean  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  procurator  or  prtefectus  of  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  this  supposition.  We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it 
was  the  office  of  procurator  which  he  held ;  but  whether  he  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  emperor's  linanees  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in 
this  capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('Pu^Ki,  or  ywnali6t  'lorop/n),  in  twen- 
ty-four books,  OB  a  plan  difTerent  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did 
not  treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole,  in  chronological 
order,  following  the  series  of  events  ;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of 
the  afTairs  of  each  country,  from  the  time  that  it  became  connected  with 
the  Romans  till  it  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
first  foreign  people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact  were  the 
Gauls;  and  consequently  his  history,  according  to  his  plan,  would  have 
begun  with  that  people.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books  to  an  accoant  of  the  early 
times,  and  of  the  various  nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  hooks  were :  I.  The  kingly  period,  2.  Italy.  3, 
The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gauls  or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands. 
6.  Spain.  7.  Hannibal's  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Namidia.  9. 
Macedonia.  10.  Greece,  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor,  11.  Syria 
and  Parthia.  13,  The  war  with  Mithradates.  13-31.  The  civil  wars 
("E^i^.a),  in  nine  bo<Jis,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of 
Aotium.  Tlie  last  four  books,  also,  had  the  title  of  t1  Aiymrriaiid.  22. 
'EnaToiTatrla,  comprising  the  history  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  battle 
of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  II- 
lyria.     24.  Those  with  Arabia. 

We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  complete,  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  twenty-thhd.  There  are  also  fragments  of  several  of  the 
others.  The  Parthian  history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighaeuser  to  he  no  work  of  Ap- 
pian, but  merely  a  compilation  from  Plutarch's  lives  of  Antony  and  Cras- 
sus,  probably  made  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Appian's  work  is  a  more  com- 
pUation.  In  the  early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysiua,  as  lar  as  the 
latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  np.  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the 
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books  of  Dionysiaa  which  are  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punio 
war,  t  abms  eeeniB  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and  subseouently  he 
made  u..  of  Polybms.  Hia  style  is  clear  and  dmple ;  but  he  pos.eLe' 
lew  mems  as  an  hjstonan,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most  abam-d 
blunder..  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places  Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the 
Iberus,  and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spain  to  Britain. 
^^Applm'g  bialoty  ^™a  flrsl  pnblished  In  a  bartarons  Latin  translation,  b.  Candid™, 
Pari«"r  wi'"iM?i.  *  P"/' "'""'«  ^"=1'  lesi  wag  fitei  pubLished  liy  Csrolns  Siephanns,' 


k  of  Appisn, . 


e  artdtllonal  ftaem^nli 


ls,lB34.    TlielbirdedmonofAppian-aworl „ ....„™- 

:  name  of  AJeiander  ToUiua,  bul  he  did  abaoluiely  nolhing  for  Ibe  work, 

119  of  Appian  were  published  bj  MaL,  In  Iho  socond  Yotnme  of  iiis  Mjib 


Xiy  Dion  CAssms  Cocceiancs,'  the  celebrated  historian  of  Rome, 
probably  derived  the  gentiie  name  of  Cassias  from  one  of  his  ancestors^ 
■who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had  been  adopted  into  the  Cas- 
Bia  gens ;  for  his  father,  Cassius  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it  He 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianus  from  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus  Cocceianus  the  orator,  who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  his 
grandfather  on  the  mother's  side.  Dion  Cassius  was  bom  about  A  D 
165,  at  Nictea,  in  Bithynia.  His  father  was  a  Roman  senator  He  was 
educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the 
tmne,  and  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia.  of  which  the  latter  had  the  administra- 
tion, and  after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Rome,  about  A.D.  180.  He 
was  straightway  made  a  senator,  and  frequently  pleaded  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  was  ledUe  and  qmestor  under  Commodus,  and  pra;tor  under 
Septimius  Saverus,  A.D.  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his  journey 
to  the  East ;  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  to  the  government  of  Pergamua 
andSmyma,  A.D.  S18;  was  consul  about  A.D.  330 ;  proconsul  of  Africa, 
A.D.  334,  under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  legate  to 
DaJmatia  in  A.D.  2S6,  and  to  Pannonia  in  the  foUowing  year.  In  the  lat- 
ter province  he  restored  strict  discipline  among  the  troops,  which  eicited 
the  discontent  of  the  prsetorians  at  Rome,  who  demanded  his  life  of  Al- 
exander Severus.  But  the  emperor  protected  him,  and  raised  him  lo  his 
second  consulship,  A.D.  33a.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Campania,  and 
'  Smith,  Diet.  BiogT,,  t.  v. 
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shortly  afterward  oblaineil  permission  from  the  emperor  to  reliirn  to  his 
native  town  Niciea,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Dion  wrote  several  historical  works,  but  the  most  important  was  a 
History  of  Rome  {'Poifiafiri)  'loro^a),  which  alone  has  come  down  to  us, 
though  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
havin){  reached  us  entire.  It  consisted  originally  of  eighty  books,  and 
was  farther  divided  into  decades,  like  Livy's  Roman  history.  It  embraced 
the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times ;  that  is,  from  the 
landing  of^iEneas  in  Italy  down  to  A.D,  829,the  year  in  which  Dion  quit- 
ted Italy  and  returned  to  NicDBa.  Of  the  first  thirty-four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments ;  but  since  Zonaras,  in  his  annals,  chiefiy  followed  Dion 
CassiHs,  we  may  regard  the  annals  of  Zonaras  as,  to  some  extent,  an  epit- 
ome of  Dion  Cassias.  Of  the  thirty-titib  book  we  p<^sess  a  considerable 
fragment,  and  from  the  thirty-sixth  book  to  the  fifty-fourth  the  work  is 
extant  complete,  and  embraces  the  history  from  the  wars  of  LucuUus  and 
Pompey  against  Mithradates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa,  B.C.  10.  Of 
the  remaining  books  we  have  only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and 
otliers.  Dion  Cassius  himself  intimates  tliat  he  treated  the  history  of  re- 
publican Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavored  to  give  a  more  minute  and 
detailed  account  of  those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  the  work  has  experienced,  we 
Btill  possess  a  sufficient  portion  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  value.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  materials  for  Uie  later  history 
of  the  republic,  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  empire,  for  some  por- 
tions of  which  it  is  our  only  source  of  information.  In  some  of  the  frag- 
ments published  by  Mai,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  allude  in  our  account 
of  the  editions  of  the  work,  Dion  distinctly  states  that  he  had  read  nearly 
every  thing  which  had  been  written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
did  not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he  found  in  other  writers, 
but  that  he  weighed  his  authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  select- 
ing what  he  thought  fit  for  a  pkice  in  his  work.  This  assertion  of  the 
author  himself  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  his- 
tory, for  it  is  manifest  every  where  that  he  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  his  notions  of  Roman  life  and  Roman 
institutions  were  far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  hia  predecessors, 
auch  as  DionysiuH  of  Halicarnassus.  Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is 
generally  owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic  sources,  and  to  his 
being  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes,  that  the  history  of  the  empire 
presented  many  more  difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  republic. 
In  those  parts  in  which  he  relates  contemporary  events,  his  work  forms 
a  sort  of  medium  between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the  emper- 
ors. His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as 
possible  of  all  the  important  events ;  but  his  work  is  not,  on  that  account, 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  he  endeavors,  like  Thucyd- 
ides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus,  to  trace  the  events  to  their  causes,  and  to 
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unfold  the  motires  of  men's  actions.  Indeed,  in  his  endeavor  to  make 
US  see  the  connection  ol  occurrences,  he  sometimes  eyen  neo-lects  thp 
chronological  order,  like  his  great  models. 

But  with  aU  these  excellences,  Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of 
Thucydides  n<.r  of  Tacitos,  though  we  may  admit  that  his  faults  are,  to 
a  ^eat  extent,  rather  those  of  his  age  than  of  his  individual  character  as 
at.  Historian,  He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and 
the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his  histon-,  which  is  not  free  from  a 
rhetoncal  tmge,  especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in  it 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  imitate 
the  classic  writers  of  ancient  Greece ;  but  his  language  is,  nevertheless, 
full  of  peculiarities,  barbarisms,  and  Latinisms,  probably  the  consequence 
of  his  long  residence  in  Italy ;  and  (he  praise  which  Photius  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style  must  be  greatly  modified,  for  it  is  often 
harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion  seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without 
any  attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement. 

1MB,  Rl'.  whl'!&  wnlams  ftom  Hoot  Ihlrty-five  to  ^My.  H,  Swphena  .hen  gave  a  new 
^1  i  ^',  ""  '™^«""'  '•!'  XylMder,  G^nevii,  (Ml,  Ibl.  The  epitpje  of  Xiphi- 
foTil^  '""''  ■"  "*'"'''  "'"■  ^""  P^""'^ '"  '""  "'''™  "f  Leun«lavtu»  Frnnk- 

*«  the  Cdmmeoiory  >„d  <h.  Jnde,,,,  «^  of  very  grea.  v=lps.  The  Lalii,  Iranslalion  whi  "h 
II  tonuins  Is  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  Mid  LeiineUvius.  A  more  racent  edition  is 
mat  of  Stun,  Ln  9  vota.  Svo,  LeIpUg,  1824,  the  ninth  volume  of  which  (pnblished  in  ISiSl 
eontalna  ihe  Exsapta  ViObnaw,"  which  had  been  first  dlacovered  and  niiMish.rt  n^ 
Mai  ,S^  r^. »«,.  CU^.,  V.,.  li.,  p.  135,  ,^.).  These  eX°»^^p£htdL^ 
-J  bear,  indeed,  the  name  of  Dion  Cass™,  but  on,  m  aU  probability. 
rkofsomeChriall " 


belong 


ho  Ibnnd  tbeni  tn 


re  published  by  Hoase  (Sonn, 

XV.  Hebodianhs  ('HpaSiarisy  a  writer  on  Roman  history.  He  was  a 
Greek,  though  he  appears  to  have  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in  Rome 
but  without  holding  any  public  office.  From  bis  work,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
rejgn  of  Gordian  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  A,D.  338,  Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  respecting  his  life.  His  history  extends  over  the  period 
from  the  death  of  M.  AureUus  (A.D.  180)  to  the  eommencement  of  the 
reign  of  Gordian  HI.  (A.D.  338),  and  hears  the  title  ■HpaSim.oC  rSs  ^rk 
MipKer  ^ffAefat  WopiuK  fiigfJa  6ict6.  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  lifetime.  Photius  gives  an 
outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  and  passes  a  flattering  encomium  on 
the  style  of  Herodian,  which  he  describes  as  clear,  vigorous,  and  agree- 
able, preserving  a  happy  medium  between  an  utter  disregard  of  art  and 
elegance,  and  a  profuse  employment  of  the  artifices  and  prettinesses  which 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Atticism,  as  wcli  as  between  boldness  and 
»  amitk.  Diet,  BiagT.,  a.  v. 
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bombaal,  adding  that  not  many  historical  writers  are  his  superiors.  Ha 
appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  before  him,  to  some  extent,  as  a  model, 
both  for  style  and  for  the  general  eompoaition  of  his  work,  like  him,  in- 
troducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary,  in  spite 
of  occasional  inaccuracies  in  chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is, 
in  the  luain,  truthful  and  impartial,  though  Julius  Capitolinus  and  others 
charge  him  with  partiality. 

The  besl  oditimiB  DflleriidinTi  are  Ibal  by  Itmisch,  Leipiig,  IWi-lBBS,  5  Tols.  8™ ;  by 
F,  A,  Wolf,  KaUe,  1702,  Svn ;  nod  bj  Bekker,  BcrUii,  1636. 

XVI.  jElianus  CuuDiua  (KXoiSws  AfAiani!)'  was  born,  according  to 
Snidas,  at  PrsBneste,  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He  calls  himself  a 
Roman,' as  possessing  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  Greek  literature  and  oratory.'  He  stud- 
ied under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and  imitated  the  style  of  Dion  Chry- 
sostom,  but  admired  Herodes  Atcicus  more  than  all.  Be  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was  called  i  o-o^iot^s.  So 
complete  was  the  command  which  he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language, 
that  he  could  speak  it  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian.  That  rhetoric,  how- 
ever, was  not  his  forle,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  style  of  his 
works  i  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching  for  writing.  He  lived 
to  about  sixty  yeara  of  age. 

There  are  two  considerable  works  of  his  remaining ;  one  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  history  (IlowiXii  'loropfa),  in  fourteen  books,  commonly 
called  his  "  Varia  Hisiana,"  and  the  other  a  work  on  the  pecuUarities  of 
animals  (Ifepl  Zdiay  ^U-rrrtis'},  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
"De  Animalivm  Nalura."  The  former  work  contains  short  narrations 
and  anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  &c.,  selected  from 
various  authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value  arises  from  its  containing  many  pas- 
sages from  works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost.  The  latter  work 
is  of  the  same  itind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  This  book 
would  appear  to  have  become  a  popular  and  standard  work  on  aoology, 
smce,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Manuel  Pbiles,  a  Byzantine  poet,  found- 
ed upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two  works, 
with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  both  writ- 
ten by  the  same  .Elian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjecture,  by 
two  different  persons.  In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  he  wrote  some  treatises  e.-tpressly  on 
philosophical  and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on  "  Providence"  [Htfl 
Tlparolas),  in  three  books,  and  one  on  the  "Divine  Manifestations"  (mpi 
eefo*  'Erffryum'},  directed  against  the  Epicureans.  There  are  also  attrib- 
uted to  him  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  arid  such  like  matters,  which 
are  by  feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetca-icai,  unreal  style,  and 
are  of  no  value. 

s,  Leyden,  1701,  9vfp ;  by  Gro- 
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In  hia  "  CoUeclio  Ejiintaianon  GrrBcantnt,'*  VeDic«f  1499,  4Ld. 

XVII.  Dkiifpos,  Pubuus  Hbrenniue,'  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  histo- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  and  Prohus,  until 
abont  A.D.  S80,'  Ha  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  later 
writers  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning,  and  he  was  honored  at 
Athens  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  in  lighting  against  the  Goths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in  A.D.  303. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  historical  worhs ;  1.  Ti  ^eii  "A^^^wSjwp,  a 
history  of  Macedonia  fromthe  time  of  Alexander,  in  four  books.  Byway 
of  introduction,  the  author  prelixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  history,  from 
the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander.  S,  Ifiwro^p  ioropiKtlc,  a  chronological 
history,  from  the  Mythical  Ages  down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Goth- 
icus, A.D.  868.  It  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  History.  3.  iKvSuci,  an  account  of  the 
war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Desippus  himself  had  fought. 
It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Au- 
relian. We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of  his  works,  which  show, 
however,  that  his  style  has  all  the  faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians. 
These  fragments,  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discoveries 
of  Mai,  have  been  colleof  ed  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Scriplorts  Hisloria  Byx<mthia,  Bonn,  1889,  8vo. 

XVHI.  Phlegon  {ixiymi),'  a  native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  was  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperot  Hadrian,  and  not  of  Augustus,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously asserted  by  some  writers  on  the  authority  of  Suidas.  Phlegon 
probably  survived  Hadrian,  since  bis  work  on  the  Olympiads  came  down 
to  01.  339,  that  is,  A.D.  137,  which  was  the  year  before  the  death  of  that 
emperor.  He  wrote  the  following  works  :  I.  iifpl  9aap,aality,  a  small 
treatise  on  wonderful  events,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  hut  the  begin- 
ning of  which  is  wanting.  It  is  a  poor  performance,  full  of  the  most 
ridiculous  tales.  3.  Yltpi  jianpoBW,  likewise  extant,  consisting  of  only  a 
few  pages,  and  giving  a  list  of  persons  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years  and  upward.  It  was  copied  from  the  registers  of  the 
censors  (^J  abTSm  T&r  mrojifi^irtapv),  is  a  bare  enumeration  of  names,  and 
is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  work  on  the  same  subject  ascribed 
to  Lucian.  At  the  end  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Sibylline  oracles  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  lines.  These  two  are  the  only  works  of  Phlegon 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  3.  'OAiytTirwiKm-  koI  xpo'^i'^i'  I'l'i'a.yteyhi 
quoted  under  the  title  o(  Xfmvaypv^iu  or  'OKufmiiSfs,  in  seventeen  hooks, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  Olympiads  from  01,  1  (B.C.  778)  tb  01.  339 
(A.D.  137).  This  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  Phle- 
gon, The  commencement  of  the  bodt  is  preserved  in  the  MSS,  of  the 
other  works  of  Phlegon,  and  an  extract  from  it,  relating  to  Ihfi  1 77th 

Smith,  Diet.  Dujffr.,  s.  ii,      i  Eimap.,  vii.  Forpfajr.,  p.  21.      '  Smtlh,  Dia.  Baigr.,  j,  «- 
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Olympiad,  is  given  hy  Photius,  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  a  few  ref- 
erences to  it  in  Stephanus  Byiantinus,  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  others,  the 
woTk  is  entirely  lost.  4.  '0\viiiruS£is  ie  ^i^fmi  i5,  a  sort  of  abridgment 
of  the  preceding.  5.  A  life  of  Hadrian,  really  written  by  the  emperor 
himself,  though  published  as  the  work  of  PJilegon.  6.  FvyaTxes  iv  nOKtiu- 
Hins  •Toptriil  KoI  iivSpflai,  a  small  treatise,  first  pubUahed  by  Heeren  {Bibl. 
d.  Atten  Liierai.  uM  Kuml,  part,  vi.,  Gottingen,  1789),  by  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Phlegon;  but  Weatermann,  who  has  also  printed  it,  with  the 
other  works  of  Phlegon,  thinks  that  it  was  not  written  by  him.  There 
were,  besides  these,  two  or  three  other  unimportant  works. 
The  eaua  pritixpt  of  nUegon  was  edited  by  Sylander,  along  wiUi  AnlonLnua  LLberalis, 
ion  was  dy  Heuraius,  Ley- 
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■.Uai  edliion  of  Pindar,  1687,  fol.,  and  in 

XIX.  Afeicanus  SeiruB  JoLiue,'  a  Christian  writer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan,  but  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  at  Emmaus,  in  Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he 
was  born.'  He  went  to  Alexaiidrea  to  hear  the  philosopher  Heraclas, 
who  was  afterward  bishop  of  that  city.  The  later  Syrian  writers  state 
that  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop  himself.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  Socrates'  classes  him  with  Ori- 
gen and  Clement.  His  chief  work  was  a  Chrimkon,  in  five  books  {n«T(t- 
fliWoc  xjjojwAiryutiip),  from  the  creation  of  the  worid,  which  he  placed  in 
B.C.  B49&,  to  A.D.  331,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elagahalus.  The 
work  is  lost,  but  a  considerable  pari  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Chrootcon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  also  are  preserved  by  Georgius 
Syncelius,  Cedrenua,  and  in  the  "Paschale  Chronieon."  The  fragments 
of  this  work  ate  given  by  GaUandi  (Bibl.  Fat.)  and  Routh  {Reliquia  Sacra). 
Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning  the  authority  of  the  book 
of  Susanna,  to  which  Origen  replied.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has  been 
published,  together  with  Origen's  answer,  by  Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4to. 
It  is  also  contained  in  De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen.  He  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  by  Eusebius. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africani]^,  entitled  Ke^oi,  that  is, 
embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  mrrrii  of  Venus,  Ac^ 
cording  to  Suidas,  it  contained  twenty-four  books;  but  according  to  Pho- 
tius, fourteen ;  and  according  to  Syncelius,  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vaat 
variety  of  subjects— medicine,  agriculture,  natural  history,  the  military 
art,  &e.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  commonplace  hook,  in  which 
theauthorentered  the  results  of  his  reading.  Someof  the  books  are  said 
to  exist  still  in  manuscript.  Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by 
Thevenot,  in  the  ■•  Maihemaiici  Velcrcs,"  Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  the  Geo- 
ponka  ofCassianus  Bassus, 
i  Smm.  Via.  BloST.,  3~v.  <  flwmi.,  iJe  Va-.miOS,  ^  Hat.£scl„U;ia.  ' 
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I.  The  term  Sophisi,  wliicli  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  been 
a  title  of  reproach,  became  under  ttie  Roman  emperors  an  honorary  ap- 
pellation, and  designated  a  particular  class  of  literary  men.  Tlie  name 
was  now  given  to  those  who,  independently  of  the  talent  of  public  speak- 
ing and  extemporaneous  discourse,  occupied  themselves  with  what  we 
call  belles-lettres  studies,  but  with  the  exception  of  poetry, 

II.  As  some  of  this  class  of  individuals,  however,  devoted  themselves 
more  particularly  to  public  speaking  and  the  composition  of  discourses, 
and  others  to  writing  on  the  theory  of  the  art,  or  what  we  term  rhetoric, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  division  of  them  into  sophists  and  rhetori- 
cians, and  to  consider  each  class  in  succession, 

III.  In  the  period  which  we  are  at  present  considering,  public  speaking 
was  confined  to  the  bar,  public  lectures,  and  the  schools,  in  the  last  of 
which  imaginary  causes  were  pleaded  or  set  themes  discussed.  The 
lectures,  which  were  merely  a  species  of  public  declamation,  became  in 
time  extremely  popular,  and  proved  a  source  of  both  honor  and  riches. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  merely  essays,  intended  to  be  read  to  a 
chosen  few.  The  subjects  were  generally  of  a  moral,  philosophical,  or 
political  character,  and  the  aid  of  mythology  and  history  was  frequently 
called  in  to  render  these  oratorical  displays  more  interesting  and  showy, 

IV.  It  was  during  this  epoch  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  that  various 
specific  terms  began  to  be  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  oratorical  com- 
position which  were  then  in  vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the  follow- 
ing ;  MeA^Tij,  SfiffTiwit,  fiiyos,  liaKii,  Opos^aXd,  2xeSioo>«t,  Aiit*,6j,i,  'Eirf- 

V.  By  MfAtm  was  meant  a  declamation,  carefully  prepared  and  re- 
duced to  writing,  in  which  the  author,  assuming  the  character  of  some 
personage  of  antiqaity,  or  of  some  mythological  individual,  treated  of  an 
imaginary  subject  as  if  really  existing.  The  tiararis  was  a  short  dis- 
course, by  which  the  speaker  sought  to  recommend  himself  to  some  pro- 
tector. The  term  Aifyor  was  generic,  and  denoted  every  kind  of  compo- 
sition or  discourse,  but  chiefly  a  harangue  on  some  important  subject. 
The  npoTpnrriKij  tU^os  was,  in  particular,  a  discourse  addressed  to  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  exhorting  them  to  form  some  resolve,  or,  as  was  oftentimes 
the  case,  a  moral  exhortation.  The  AoXui  was  what  we  would  call  a 
complimentary  address.  It  was  termed  npoiAoAid  when  it  served  as  an 
exordium  to  a  public  lecture.  The  S^fiiacr^  designated  an  off-hand  or 
extemporaneous  speech.    The  Aii\f(,ts  was  what  we  would  call  a  disser- 

1  ScWi,  Hint.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  SOJ,  tejqi 
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lation.     The  'EirfSiiiu  was  a  show-speecli,  intended  for  some  formal  oc- 

VI,  We  will  now  proceed  to  gire  a  brief  account  of  ihe  more  important 
individuals  in  the  two  classes  just  referred  to. 


1.  Lesoonax  (Aei^wJ-ai),"  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  who  is  known  as  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Tiherius.  Suidas  says  that  he  wrole 
several  philosophical  worSts,  but  does  not  mention  that  lie  was  an  orator 
or  rhetorician,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  as 
IheLesbonax  of  whom  (here  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius'  sixteen 
■  political  oraUons.  Of  these  orationa  only  two  have  comedown  to  us,  one 
entitled  irspl  rtS  noKinoa  KopirSLii/,  and  the  other  a  irpoTpurriKis  \Ayos, 
both  of  which  are  not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic  orators  of  the 
best  times.  I'hey  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  pub- 
lished by  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  &e.  A  separate  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  leso,  8vo. 

II.  Dion  CHRVsoaTOMue  (AiW  Xpiwifffro^os),'  that  is,  Dion  the  Golden- 
mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his  great  talents  as  an  orator.  He 
also  bore  the  surname  of  Cocceianus,  which  he  derived  from  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Nerra,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  intunate  friendship.* 
Dion  Chrjsostom  was  bom  at  Pnisa,  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  lo  a  distinguished  equestrian  faniUy. 
He  received  a  careful  education,  increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian ;  but,  hav- 
ing incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  pot  on  the  attire  of  a 
beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phiedon,  and 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Embassy,  he  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scylhia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getce,  and,  owing  to  the  power  and  wis^ 
dom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every  where  with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did 
much  good.*  When  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion  used  bis  influence 
with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  favor  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  atler  his  accession.'  Tra- 
jan, Nerva's  successor,  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and 
showed  him  the  most  marked  favor,  for  he  is  said  to  have  often  visited 
him,  and  even  to  have  allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  triumphal 
car.     Dion  died  at  Rome  about  A.D,  117. 

Dion  Chrjsostom  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  sophists  and  rhet- 
oricians in  the  tune  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  extant  eighty  of 
his  orations;  but  they  are  more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  phil- 
osophical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they  have  only  the  form. 
We  find  among  them  \i-yoi  irepl  eBtriheln,,  or  AJyoi  BaaiXiHol,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign ;  Awy4r^,  i,  Ttpl  rv/m,- 
I  Hbnsrii  Optra,  ed^  Wemsaorf,  p.  SO,  i  Smil/i,  Ma.  Biogr.,  ,  17 
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viSn,  on  ihe  troubles  to  which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  sovereign  has  to  encounter  ; 
essays  on  slavery  and  freedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as 
an  orator ;  political  discourses,  addressed  to  various  towns ;  on  subjects 
of  ethics  and  practical  philosophy ;  and,  lastly,  orations  on  mythical  sub- 
jects, and  epideictie  or  show-speeches.  Besides  these  eighty  orations, 
we  have  fragments  of  iifteen  others.  There  are  extant  also  live  letters 
under  the  name  of  Dion,  and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  Boissonade's  Marini  Vit.  ProcL,  p.  85,  seqg.,  and  some  critics  are 
inclined  W  consider  them  as  productions  of  Dion  Ciirysostom. 

All  the  extant  orations  of  Dion  Chrysoslom  are  distinguished  for  their 
refined  and  elegant  style.  The  author  most  suocessfuUy  imitated  the 
classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
jEschines.  His  ardent  study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own 
eminent  talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his  skiD  in  extempore 
speaking,  raised  him  at  once  above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians  and 
sophists.  His  style  is  throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free 
from  artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always  able  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often 
interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and  his  proiemia  are 
frequently  too  long  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  Stiil, 
as  Niebuhr  remarks,  he  was  an  author  of  uncommon  talent,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  this  unfortunate  age. 

14T«,  4»,  and  was  ftlloweri  by  ihal  of  Aldns  Mannlius,  Venice,  [J51,  8vo.    THo  neii 

Lalid  iranslalion  of  Nsogsorgios,  and  noWs  by  H  Jci!"  A^erreood' Mi'licll"r!i"m  is 
lhatofReiske,Leipilg,17ai,  iivola.  8vQ.  Tie  best  edillon  however  is  thai  ofBijioe 
rine.  Bninswick,  18M,  8yo.  ^ 

III.  PoLBMON  (IIoX^^w),'  a  highly  celebraled  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  first  AnWninns,  and  was 
in  high  favor  with  the  two  fonner  emperors.'  He  is  placed  at  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  133,  by  Eusebius.  He  was  born  of  a  con- 
sular family  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyrna. 
His  most  celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  his  imitators  in  sub- 
sequent times  was  Gregory  Naaianzen.  His  style  of  oratory  was  im- 
posing rather  than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was  haughty  and  reserved. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the  gout,  that  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  U,  his  existence.  He  had  himself  shut  up  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  The  only  extant  works  of  Polemon  are  the  funeral  orations 
for  Cyntegirus  and  Callimachus,  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fathers,  each  extolling  his  own  son 
above  the  other,  Philostratus  mentions  several  others  of  his  rhetorical 
compositions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  taken  frcan  Athenian  his- 
tory, and  an  oration  which  he  pronounced,  by  command  of  Hadrian,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  in  AD.  135. 
'  STnith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  s  Philoitr.,  VU.  StpMsl.,  li.,  as,  p.  530,  seqq. 
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Greek  and  Latin,  TonlDnse,  1637,  8yd.  Tbe  latest  and  beat  edition  is  inu  al  Caspar  and 
Conrad  Onlil.  Leipsig,  1810,  Sve. 

IV.  Herodes  Ai-ncBS,  Tiberius  CLiUDius,'  a  celebrated  Greek  sophist 
and  rlietorictan,  born  about  A.D.  104,  at  Marathon,  in  Attica.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  hkewlse  Atticus,  discovered  on  his  estate  a  hidden 
treasure,  which  at  once  niade  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age. 
His  son  afterward  increased  this  wealth  by  marryins;  the  rich  Anoia  Re- 
giila.  Old  Atticus  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which  eyery 
Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one  mina  (about  $17  60}  out  of 
his  property ;  bufchis  son  entered  into  a  composition  with  the  Athenians 
lo  pay  them,  once  for  all,  five  minas  each.  As  Herodes,  however,  in  pay- 
ing the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which  some  citiMns  owed  to  his 
falJier,  they  were  exasperated  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  beuefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  hun  a  grudge  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  education  from  some  of  the  best 
instructors  of  the  day ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies,  opened  a  school 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also,  where  Marcus  Au- 
reUus  Antoninus,  who  ever  afterward  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him, 
was  among  his  pupils.  In  A.D.  143,  the  Emperor  Antpninus  Fins  raised 
him  lo  the  consulship ;  but  as  Herodes  cared  more  for  his  fame  as  a  rhet- 
orician than  for  high  offices,  he  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Verus  also 
was  sent  as  a  pupil  by  the  Emperor  M,  Aurelius  Antoninus, 

The  wealth  and  influence  of  Herodes  Atticus  did  not  fail  to  raise  up 
enemies.  His  public  and  private  life  were  attacked  in  various  ways, 
and  these  annoyances  at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  retire  from 
pnblic  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  his  villa  near  Marathon, 
surrounded  by  his  pupils.  The  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  sent  him  a  letter, 
in  which  he  assured  him  of  his  unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  Uiemselves  the  just  charge  of  ingratitude,  for 
DO  man  had  ever  done  so  much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  em- 
bellish Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great  architectural  works 
with  which  he  adorned  the  city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium) 
of  white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  extant,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent theatre  of  Regilla,  with  a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  liberahty, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  Attica.  At  Corinth  he  built  a  theatre,  at 
Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi  a  race-course,  and  at  Tliermopylce  a  hos- 
pital ;  and  he  also  restored,  with  his  ample  means,  seveml  decayed  towns 
in  various  parts  of  Greece.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and,  still  more,  bis 
sMll  as  a  rhetoiieian,  spread  his  fame  over  the  whole  Roman  world.  He 
is  believed  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  A.D.  180.' 

If  we  look  upon  Herodes  Atticus  as  a  man,  it  must  be  owned  that  there 
scarcely  ever  was  a  wealthy  person  who  spent  bis  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  His  greatest  iunbition,  how- 
ever, was  to  shine  as  a  rhetorician;  and  this  ambition,  indeed,  was  so 
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strong,  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  liis  early  life,  when  he  had  delivered  an 
oration  before  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  lie  was 
on  the  poait  of  throwing  hiniaeif  into  the  Danube,  because  his  attempt  at 
speating  had  been  unsuccessful.  This  failure,  however,  appears  to  have 
proved  a  stimulus  to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  his 
century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  suffioienlly  attested  bj  the  great 
number  of  his  pupils,  most  of  whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence. 
His  own  orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  without  prepara- 
tion, are  said  to  have  exeelied  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dig- 
nity, fullness,  and  elegance  of  their  style.  Philostratus  praises  his  ora- 
tory for  its  pleasing  and  harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity 
and  power.  The  loss  of  the  works  of  Herodes  renders  it  impossible  for 
us  to  form  an  independent  opinion.  Among  his  numerons  productions, 
the  following  on]y  are  specified  by  the  ancients :  1.  Myoi  abroax^'oi,  or 
extemporaneous  speeches.  3.  AiB^eJeis,  treatises  or  dialogues.  3.  'E^Jiju- 
spii«,  or  diaries.  4.  'EmsraXcU.  All  these  works  are  now  lost  There 
exists  an  oration,  irepl  imXiTslas,  in  which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to 
join  the  Peioponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Herodes, 
but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  prmted  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo  in  Herodis  Attics  qua  swperaunt,  Leipzig, 
1801. 

V.  AoHiANtrs  CASpiimJi),'  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  bom  at  Tyre, 
in  Phrenicia,  and  who  ilonrished  under  the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and 
Commodus.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  life-time  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  advancement  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  re- 
gard. Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished  speeches  of  his  scholar  were 
"  the  fragments  of  a  Colossus,"  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes  of  his  master.  He 
appears,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  a  very  vain  and  conceited  man. 
His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest  encomium  on  himself,  viUiv 
iK  *aiv'utns  ypiii/iara,  while,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage, 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  The  visit  of  An- 
toninus to  Athens  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he  invited 
to  Rome,  and  honored  with  hia  friendship.  After  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, be  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus.  His  death  took 
place  at  Rome,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.D,  193. 
Of  the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  three  declamations  only  are 

Tile  deolamaliona  of  Adrianus  of  Tyrs  have  boeii  edited  bjr  Lbo  Allatius,  in  the  Ex- 
cerpta  Varia  Oriecorum  Sophis/anxm  ac  Rbe/oricorum,  Rome,  1641,  aod  by  Wala,  in  the 
Rliaares  Gned,  vol,  i.,  p.  556,  lejq.,  Sluttg.,  1832. 

VI.  AsisiiDEs,  P.  MuuB  {'ApamlSi}!),'  surnamed  Theodoeus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  was  born  at  Adriani,  in  Mysia,  in  A.D.  139,  according 
to  some,  butmorecorrectly.accoi-dingto  others,  in  AD.  IIT.    He  studied 

'  SmWi,  Did,  Biegr.,  i,  v.  '•  li.  ib.,  s.  v. 
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under  Herodes  Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  travelied  throufih 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  acquirements 
was  so  great,  that  monuments  were  erected  to  his  honor  in  several  towns 
which  he  had  visited.'  Shortly  before  his  return,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  which  lasted  thirteen  years,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subsequently  settled  at 
Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
A.D.  178,  he  used  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
to  induce  him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  place.  The  Smyrneans  showed 
their  gratitude  to  ArUtides  by  offering  him  various  honors  and  distinc- 
tions, moat  of  which  be  reliised.  He  accepted  only  the  office  of  priest 
of  ^sculapius,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  about  A,D,  180. 

The  worts  of  Aristides  which  have  come  down  to  us  arc  fifty-five  ora- 
tions and  declamations  (including  those  which  were  discovered  by  Morelli 
and  Mai),  and  two  treatises  on  rfietoricai  subjects,  of  little  value,  namely, 
itepl  ToAiTiRoB  AiJyou,  and  trtpl  (i^rtoCi  Xiyoir.  Some  of  his  orations  are 
eulogies  on  the  power  of  certain  divinities  ;  others  are  panegyrics  on 
towns,  such  as  Smyrna,  Cyzjcus,  Rome.  One  among  them  is  a  Panathe- 
naieua  and  an  imitation  of  that  of  Isocrates.  Others,  again,  treat  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six  orations  called 
itpol  AiJyoi  are  a  sort  of  diary  of  his  long  illness  and  recovery,  and  he  re- 
lates in  them  that  he  was  frequently  encouraged,  by  visions  in  his  dreams, 
to  cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  studies.  They  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  modem  times  on  accomit  of  the  various 
stories  they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in  temples,  and  on 
account  of  the  apparent  resemblance  between  these  cures  and  those  said 
to  be  effected  by  mesmerism.'  Aristides,  as  an  orator,  is  much  superior  to 
the  majority  of  sophists  in  his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was 
to  shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  extempore  speeches,  and 
a  brilliant  and  dazzUng  style  ;  although  it  must  \m  confessed  that,  in  his 
panegyric  orations,  he  himself  often  endeavors  lo  display  as  much  brill- 
iancy  of  style  as  he  can.  On  the  whole,  his  manner  of  expression  is 
brief  and  concise,  but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  auJ  clearness.  His 
sentiments  are  often  trivial,  and  spun  out  tc.  an  intolerable  length,  which 
leaves  the  reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himstlf  His  orations  remind 
us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  however,  Aristides  is  stiil  unsurpassed  by  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries.  Several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commentaries  on  his  ora- 
tions, from  which  the  extant  scholia  are  probably  compilations. 

The  Aral  edition  of  the  oraltona  of  Arislifles  (flfty-lbren  (n  number)  Is  that  nubliahei 
at  Flarence,  15J7,  tol.    A  better  edition,  with  some  of  the  Greek  scbrtia,  Is  that  or  Jebb 


Is  Declamatmies  Leplme 


iuj,  Optac,  11.,  p.  IW,  at^. 
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MhoUa,  was  publlBhed  bj  W.  Diudotf,  Leipsig,  18S9,  3  vule.  fivo.  '  '  " 

VII.  LuciAKus  (AouKia,.^,)/  a  Witty  and  voluminous  Greek  writer  whom 
we  may  consider  under  the  present  head,  in  eonsequenoe  of  his  early  pur- 
suits- He  was  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene,  in  Syria 
probably  abont  A.D.  ISO,  and  he  appears  to  hare  lived  till  toward  the  end 
of  this  century.  We  know  that  some  of  hia  more  celebrated  works  were 
written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Lucian's  parents  were 
poor,  and  he  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle  who  was  a 
statuary.  He  afterward  became  an  advocate,  and  practiced  at  Antioch 
Being  unsuccessful  in  this  calling,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others  instead  of  dehvering  them  himself  But  he  did  not  long  remain 
at  Antioch ;  and,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  At  that  period  it 
was  customary  for  professors  of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  difTerent 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their  displays,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  musicians  or  itinerant  lecturers  in  modern  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  money  as  weU  as  fame  On  his  return  to 
hB  native  country,  probably  ahout  his  fortieth  year,  he  abandoned  the 
rhetorical  profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells  us  were  foreign  to 
his  temper,  the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  still,  however  oc- 
oasionally  travelled ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about 
the  close  of  the  Parthian  war,  A.D,  160-165 :  on  which  occasion,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  visited  Oiympia,  and  beheld  the  self-immolation  of  Pere- 
gnnus.  About  A.D.  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the  false  oracle 
of  the  impostor  Alexander,  m  Paphlagonia.  Later  in  life,  he  obtained  the 
Office  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was  probably  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Commodus. 

The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings  inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies 
by  Whom  he  has  been  painted  in  very  black  colors.  According  to  Snidas' 
he  was  surnamed  the  Bk^h.^er,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a 
punishment  for  his  impiety ;  but  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  he  placed 
Other  wniers  state  that  Lucian  apostatized  from  Christianity,  bui  there 
^  no  proof  in  support  of  this  cha^ ;  and  the  dialogue  called  Phil^alri, 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had  once  been  a  ChiCuan 
was  cerlamly  not  written  by  Lucian,  but  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  scholiast  on  the  Al6=:anL  ^  47  as 
sens  that  Lucian  was  an  epicurean,  and  this  opinion  has  been  followed 
by  sereral  modern  critics.  But,  though  his  natural  skepticism  may  have 
led  him  to  prefer  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  to  those  of  any  other  sect  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  none  whatever.  Of  Lucian's  moral 
character  we  have  no  means  of  judging  except  from  his  writings,  a  method 
Which  IS  not  always  certain.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  loose  and  licen- 
tions,  but  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  age 
In  the  A!.™«rf^, ,)  54,  he  seems  indignant  at  the  charge  of  immor^ity 
brought  against  him  by  that  impostor;  and  that  he  must  at  least  have 
'  Smilb.  Did.  Biogr,,t.v. 
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avoided  any  grievous  and  open  seandal,  may  be  presumed  from  the  high 
office  conferred  upon  him  in  Egypt.' 

As  many  as  eighty-two  works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Lucian,  but  some  of  them  are  spurious.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  his  Dialogues,  They  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are 
treated  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  seriOHan<!SS  down  to 
the  broadest  humor  and  buffoonery.  Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too, 
vary  considerably ;  for,  while  some  are  employed  in  attacking  the  heathen 
philosophy  and  religion,  others  are  mere  picturesof  manners,  without  any 
polemic  drift.  Our  limits  onSy  allow  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  dialogues.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Goda,  twenty  six  in 
number,  consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology.  The  reader,  however,  is  generally 
lelt  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  onl\  takmg 
care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of  view.  In  the  Jupiter  Convieitd, 
a  bolder  style  of  attack  is  adopted;  and  the  cynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  face 
that,  every  thing  being  under  the  dominion  of  fat«,  he  has  no  power  what- 
ever. As  this  dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the  Jajnter  the 
TragediaB  strikes  at  his  very  existence,  and  that  of  the  other  deities. 
The  Auclim  of  Lives,  or  Sale  of  the  Philosophers,  is  an  attack  upon  the  an- 
cient philosophers.  In  this  humorous  piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects 
ace  put  up  for  sale,  Mercury  being  the  auctioneer.  The  Fisherman  is  a 
sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lu- 
cian's  beat  dialogues.  The  philosophers  are  represented  as  having  ob- 
d  ay's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  upon  Lucian,  who 
that  he  has  borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
h  m 

Th  B  quel,  or  the  Lapitha,  is  one  of  Lucian's  most  humorous  attacks 
n  he  ph  osophers.  The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which  a  repre- 
sen  a  f  each  of  the  principal  philosophic  sects  is  present,     A  discus- 

n  n  s,  which  sets  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a 
p  hed  b  tie.  The  Nigrinus  is  also  an  attack  on  philosophic  pride ;  but 
nan  cope  is  to  satirise  the  Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain-glory,  and 
ury  unfavorably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Athenians. 
Th  n  e  miscellaneous  class  of  Luciau's  dialogues,  in  which  the  at- 
k  up  mythology  and  philosophy  are  not  direct,  but  incidental,  or 
h  h  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains  some  of  his  best.  At  the 
h    d  be  placed  Timmt,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  Lucian's 

master-piece.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
of  all  Lucian's  works.  The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflec- 
tion, and  for  satire  on  the  subject  of  human  pursuits.  Wealth,  power, 
beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting  the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  aftbrd 
the  materials.  The  Icaro-Memppus  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
piece of  Aristophanic  humor.  Menippns,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and 
pretensions  of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a  visit  to  the  stars,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories  are  correct.  '  By  the  mechanical 
aid  of  a  pair  of  wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence  the  miser- 
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able  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence  he  proeeeils  to  Olympus,  and 
is  introduced  to  the  Thunderer  hioiself.  Here  he  is  witness  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in  heaven.  Tiiey  ascend  by 
enormous  vent-holes,  and  become  audible  when  Jupiter  removes  the  cov- 
ers. Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge,  and  as  influenced 
by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards  promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pro- 
nounces judgment  against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  four  days  to 
destroy  them  aU.  CImrm  is  a  very  elegant  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn 
than  the  preceding.  Charon  visits  the  earth,  to  see  the  course  of  life 
there,  and  what  it  is  which  always  makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  his 
boat.  Mercuiy  acts  as  his  cicerone.  In  this  piece,  however,  Lucian  lias 
not  been  very  scrupulous  about  chronology.  The  whole  is  a  picture  of 
the  smallness  of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philosophic  as  well  as  a 
physical  height.' 

Lucian's  rhciorical  pieces  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  be  did  not  lay  aside 
that  profession  and  apply  himself  to  a  different  style  of  writing  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  Of  all  his  pieces  they  are  the  most  unimport- 
ant, and  betray  least  of  his  real  character  and  genius.  The  pieces,  again, 
which  entitle  Lucian  to  be  called  a  biogi-ap/ier,  are  rather  anecdotical  me- 
moirs, like  Xenophon's  Memorahdia,  than  regular  biographies.  Under  the 
head  of  Remamct  may  be  classed  the  tale  entitled  Lucius,  or  Ihe  Ass,  from 
which  Appuleius  is  thought  to  have  drawn  his  story  of  the  Golden  Asa. 
Under  this  same  head  may  be  ranted  the  Veris  Hisioriie,  written  to  ridi- 
cule the  authors  of  extravagant  tales,  and  which  would  appear  to  have 
furnished  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  in  modem  times,  not  only  from  the 
nature  and  extravagance  of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satire.  We 
have  also  some  Poems  by  Lucian.  These  consist  of  two  mock  tragedies 
and  about  fifty  epigrams." 

Lucian's  merits  as  a  writer  consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which,  however,  he  generally  viewed  on  its  worst  side  ;  his  strong  com- 
mon sense ;  the  fertihty  of  his  invention ;  the  raciness  of  his  humor ;  and 
the  simplicity  aftd  Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  His  knowledge  was  proba- 
bly not  very  profound,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  was  not  always 
master  of  the  philosophy  which  he  attacked.  His  writings  have  a  more 
modem  air  than  those  of  any  other  classic  author ;  and  the  keenness  of 
his  wit,  the  richness  and  extravagance  of  his  humor,  the  fertility  and  live- 
liness of  his  fancy,  his  proneness  to  skepticism,  and  the  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  present  us  with  a  kind  of  compound  between  Swift 
and  Voltaire.  There  was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in  the  systems 
against  which  they  were  directed.  Vet  he  establishes  nothing  in  their 
stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  puU  down ;  to  spread  a  universal  skepticism. 
Nor  were  his  assaults  confined  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to 
every  thing  old  and  venerated— the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  Yet  writing,  as  he  did,  amid  the  doomed  idols  of 
an  absurd  superstition,  and  the  contradictory  tenets  of  an  almost  equally 
absurd  philosophy,  his  works  had  undoubtedly  a  beneficial  influence  on 
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the  cause  of  truth.  That  they  were  indirectly  serviceable  to  Christianity, 
can  hardly  be  disputed ;  but  though  Luoian  is  generally  juat  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  Christians,  we  may  be  sure  that  such  a  result  was  as 
■far  from  his  wishes  as  his  thoughts. 

The  Eittlw  PriKcept  of  Lucian  was  prlDMd  at  FlareDce,  149a,  Ibl.    Tbe  ArsI  AJdiiw 


MES.  Btii  the  £*lw  Princepa.  This  was  repeMed,  with  einenrjaliong,  in  the  Saumnr 
edJHon,  leiB.  Le  Clfrc'B  tdilion,  8  vols.  Sva,  AmBlerdam,  1687,  Is  very  ipcorrect.  In 
1730  Hemsurbuts  began  lo  print  his  excellent  edition,  biu  djiing  in  1736,  before  a  qosr- 

puMished  it  Amslerdam,  io  I  iiHs.  4Io,  io  1743.  In  I74B,  C.  C,  Bella,  brolber  of  the 
edilor,  printed  si  VlrBchl  an  ladei,  or  Ltsciam  Ijucimeum,  in  one  volnme  41n,  wbich, 
(bough  exlenaive,  is  not  complete.  Theedltion  of  Hemstertiula,  bcaidea  his  own  notes, 
also  contains  tbose  of  Jenslus,  Kusler,  Bos,  Vlirlnga,  Du  Soul,  Gesnor,  Reili,  and  other 
Mmmcnlators.  An  appendit  to  tbe  notes  of  Hemsterhnis,  calien  IVom  a  MS.  in  (he  Ley- 
Latin  TersioB  ibr  his  edition  aa  thr  as  tbe  D«  Hafr^ia ;  andoflbe  remainders  nen  trans- 
lalion  was  made  by  Gesner.    The  reprint  by  Schmidt,  Mitlan,  1776-811,  a  vols.  Svo,  is  In- 

of  Henislerhula's  edilion,  with  the  addition  of  collations  of  Paria  MSS. ;  but  the  omlssian 
of  Ihe  Greek  index  is  a  drawback  lo  it.  A  good  edition.  Ihoush  disligured  Hy  typograph- 
ical errors.  Is  that  of  Lehmann,  Leipiig,  1821-31. 9  »oIb.  8™.    There  is  also  a  i.erj  good 

of  Didol's  Bibliotluca  Graca,  Paris,  1840. 

VIII.  MAiiMns  Tybius.'  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetori- 
cian, and  also  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  of  Coinmodus.  Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
a  different  person  from  Claudius  Maxiraus,  the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor 
of  that  emperor.  Maximus  Tyrius  aj^ars  tfl  have  spent  the  greatef 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome  once  or  twice.  The  time 
ofhis  death  is  unknown.  There  ate  extant  forty-one  Dissertations  (Aio- 
A^fsiO  of  Maximtis  Tyrius,  on  theological,  ethical,  and  other  philosojhical 
subjects,  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not  characterized  by 
much  depth  of  thought.  Heineius  thinks  that  the  author  arranged  them 
in  ten  Telralugits,  or  seta  <rf  four  each,  according  to  the  subjects,  and  in 
one  of  his  notes  he  ponjecturaily  gives  what  he  regards  as  their  correct 
Older.  The  merits  of  Maximua  Tyrius  have  been  variously  estimated. 
Reiske  spealis  of  him  as  a  t«dious  and  affected  writer,  who  degraded  the 
most  elevated  and  important  subjects  by  liis  trivial  and  puerile  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  Markland,  while  admitting  and  blaming  the  haste 
and  inaccuracy  of  Maximus,  praises  his  acuteness,  ability,  and  learning. 
The  Gnwk  leit  was  $rst  printed  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris.  15i7. 8vo,  accompanied,  bnt  In 
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carefblly  revised,  wid  a  new  atrangemenl  of  Ihe  Djgserlitioas  was  idopleil,  was  puWlali- 

wim  some  correctioiia  and  addilional  boIbb,  bj  llolake,  a  vols.  Bvo,  Leipzig,  1771-S.      ' 

IX,  PHiLosTBiTue  i^iXiirrpatnis)  Fnviua,'  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  born  pvobablj  in  Lemnos,  about  A.D.  183.  He  studied  and 
taught  at  Athens,  whence  he  is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  disUnguiali 
him  from  a  younger  namesake.  He  afterward  removed  to  Rome,  where 
we  find  him  a  member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men  whom  the  philosophic 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her 
desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyina.  He  was  still  alive 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Philippus  (244-248).  The  following  works 
of  Philostratus  have  come  down  to  us ;  I.  The  Life  ofApMonius  of  Ty- 
ana,  the  famous  impostor.  Many  of  the  wonders  which  Philostratus  re- 
lates in  connection  with  Apollonius  are  merely  clumsy  imitations  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books.  2.  The  Livei 
of  the  Sophists  {Biei  So^Hrrffli'),  in  two  books,  containing  the  history  of 
philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being  sophists,  and  of  those  who 
were  really  sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias,  and  comes  down 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Philostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Philippus,  3.  fle- 
rmca,  or  Heraicus  {'Hfnauti,  'HpBixJs),  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines  (E«iJp- 
es),  in  two  books,  containing  an  account  of  various  paintings.  This  is 
the  author's  most  pleasing  work,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power 
and  variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuberance  of  style.  5.  EpistoUe 
CEmtrroXaC},  seventy-three  in  number,  chiefly  specimens  of  amatory  letters. 
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I.  DioNYSine  of  Ha  tic*  rnj  asps.'  We  have  already  made  mention  of 
;his  writer  when  treating  of  the  historical  productions  of  this  age.  It  now 
remains  to  notice  briefly  his  rhelorkai  and  critical  works.  All  the  writings 
>f  this  class  show  that  Dionysius  was  not  only  a  rhetorician  of  the  lirst 
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order,  but  also  a  most  excellent  critic,  in  the  highest  and  best  si 
the  term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks  and  ei 
the  works  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  although  they  are.  at  the 
same  time,  not  without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  mention  his 
hypercritical  seyerity.  But  we  haye  to  remember  that  they  were  the 
productions  of  an  early  age,  in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and 
of  a  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or  against  certain 
writers,  led  him  to  express  opinions  which,  at  a  maturer  age,  he  undoubt- 
edly regretted.  The  following  works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1. 
tfxf^  pTiTopiK^,  Art  of  Rhetoric.  The  present  condition  of  this  work  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  giye  us  a  correct  idea  of  its  merits,  and  of  his 
yiews  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.  It  consists  of  twelve,  or,  according  to 
another  division,  of  eleven  chapters,  which  have  no  internal  connection 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put  together  merely  by  ac- 
cident. The  treatise,  therefore,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection 
of  rhetorical  essays  by  diiFerent  authors,  some  of  which  are  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Dionysius,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  Quintilian  to  have  writ- 
ten a  manual  of  rhetoric.  S.  Thpl  miviiiffiis  'Oro^uiiriiiv  (Oe  Campimiione 
Yerbormit),  Written  probably  in  the  lirst  year  or  years  of  his  residence  at 
Rome,  and,  at  alt  events,  previous  to  any  of  the  otber  works  stiil  extant. 
[t  is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  excellence.  In  it  the 
author  treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  of  the  combination  of  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  diiFerent  species  and  style  of  oratory.  3.  Tlfpl  ni^iiaeut. 
Its  proper  title  appears  to  have  been  hroniTi,iioTiir^i  xtjrt  t^s  mi>iV™i- 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess  under  the  title  of  t£i. 
apxaltoi'  Kpims  is  probably  nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome,  containing  char- 
acteristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides ;  of  some  historians, 
sneh  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Pbilistus,  Xeoophon,  and  Theopompus ; 
and,  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  Ilepl  rSiy  ifxiiap  pmif- 
ay  iiroiiPVfOTKr/iol,  containing  criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  ora- 
tors and  historians.  The  author  points  out  their  excellences  as  well  as 
defects,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models, 
and  thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of  literature.  Tlie 
work  originally  consisted  of  six  sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only 
the  first  three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isasus.  The  other  sections  treat- 
ed of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  .^Eschinea ;  but  we  have  only  the  first 
part  of  the  fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  superiority  over  other  pubhc  speakers.  5.  A  treatise  en- 
titled 'EiturrB\i]  wplis  '{^iiAoiov  irp^ij,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur 
in  MSS,,  and  instead  of  irpdrri,  it  ought  to  be  called  iiriirr<i\^  Seurtpo.  This 
treatise  or  epistle,  in  which  the  author  shows  that  most  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric, 
and  that,  consequently,  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  instruction  from 
Aristotle,  is  of  great  unportance  for  the  history  and  criticism  ofthe  works 
of  Demosthenes,  6.  'EiriffTD\j)  irpis  IVoiW  Tloiarfiiay,  written  with  a  view 
to  justify  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  Dionysius  had  expressed  upon 
Piato,  and  which  Pompeiuahad  censured.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise 
Is  much  mutilated,  and  did  not,  perhaps,  originaUy  belong  to  it.     7.  Tltpi 
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ToD  QoincuRIBou  x''l«""^pii',  &C,,  written  by  Dionysius,  at  the  request  of  hia 
friend  -Elius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydides.  8,  Otpl  ™p  raS  ©mmuS/Bov  iSuoniraiy.  9. 
Af(«VXoi.  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of  Dinavohua.' 

Tha  t4xjn,  pit^aput^  was  edilBd,  with  very  TBluaWe  pHJiegomeDa  and  notes,  bj  Scholl, 
Leipiij.  1804,  8vo.  Of  Ibe  Ireotiae  ntpi  o™«s,7.l«  b,^in.v,  tbere  sre  two  Tery  good 
edilioDH,  one  by  Sctiaefcr.  LeLpslg,  1800,  8™,  and  Oie  other  by  C.BUer,  Jena,  181S,  8yo, 
in  whlth  IhB  ten  ia  coasiderablj  improved  frgm  MSS.  The  epitome,  mpl  ^y,^ff«,!, 
Is  prLnled  separately  tn  Frolacliet'B  edilien  of  UiB  lenlh  book  of  Qitinlilian,  Lelpiig,  1825, 

good  edition  by  KrUger,  Halle,  183S,  Svo.  The  Bditioiis  of 'the  eMlre  worke  have  al- 
ready been  glien  on  page  «J. 

II.  Hbhmogenes  ('Ep/ioy^Tji)'  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aureiius 
Antoninos,  A.D.  161-180,  He  bore  tiie  surname  «f  fum-^p,  that  is,  the 
Bcratcher  or  polisher,  either  with  reference  to  his  vehement  tempera- 
ment, or  to  the  great  polish  whieh  he  strongly  recommended  as  one  of 
the  principal  requisites  in  a  written  composition.  He  was,  according  to 
aH  accounts,  a  man  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  for  at  tlie  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  already  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  as  an  orator,  that 
the  Emperor  M,  Aureiius  Antoninus  desired  to  hear  him,  and  admired 
and  richiy  rewarded  him  for  his  wonderliil  ability.  Shortly  ^er  this,  he 
was  appointedpublic  teacher  of  rhetoric;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  hie  career  as  a  writer,  which  unfortunately  did  not  last  long,  for  at 
the  age  of  twenty-live  he  fell  into  a  mental  debility,  which  rendered  him 
entirely  unfit  for  farther  literary  and  intellectual  occupation,  and  of  which 
he  never  got  rid,  although  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  so  that  he  was  a 
manin  the  time  of  his  youth,  and  a  child  during  his  maturer  years.  After 
his  death,  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  hair.'  If  we 
may  judge  from  what  Hermogenes  did  at  so  early  an  age,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  far  excelled  all  other  Greek  rhetoricians, 
if  he  had  remained  in  the  full  possession  of  hia  mental  powers.  His 
works,  five  in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  form  together  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical 
schools  as  manuals.  Many  distinguished  rhetoricians  and  grammarians 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  some  of  which  are  still  extant ;  many, 
also,  made  abridgments  of  the  works  of  Hermogenes  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  the  abridgment  of  Aphthonius  at  length  supplanted  the  original  in 
most  schools. 

The  works  of  Hermogenes  are  as  follows :  i,  T*x"!  /SwropinJ,  ir.pl  rur 
irrirfHr,  composed  by  the  author  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  work  treats 
of  the  poinls  and  questions  which  an  orator,  in  civil  cases,  has  to  take 
into  his  consideration.  It  examines  every  one  separately,  and  thence  de- 
duces the  rules  which  a  speaker  has  to  observe.  The  work  is  a  very 
useful  guide  for  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  courts  of 
justice.  3.  Htpi  (fipfrreio!  (De  Inventione),  in  four  hooks,  containing  in- 
structions about  the  proper  composition  of  an  oration.  Every  point  which 
Hermogenes  here  discusses  is  illustrated,  as  in  the  preceding  work,  by 
>  Sniilt,l.c.      '  Smith, Diel,  Bfagr.,:!!.       '  FiKJutr., Ftt,  Sapk.,ii,,'7 ,  Siidoc.,p.JK. 
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examples  taken  from  the  Attic  orators,  which  greatly  enhances  the  dear- 
ness  and  utility  of  the  treatise,  3.  n^pl  iS*iv  (De  Formis  Oyaionia)  in 
two  books,  treating  of  the  forms  of  oratorical  style,  and  their  suMiiia- 
ions.  4.  mpl  ^.WSoB  8*Wt„toj  (Oe  apla  ,i  sokrii  ge,^e  dicaidi  Mttho- 
Z^^L:°T1^\^  f.°"       appendix  to  the  preceding  worit,  and  containing 


Upoytii^viapaT,^,  that  is,  practical  instnictions  ii 


oratory,  according  t 


given  models.  A  veiy  convenient  abridgment  of  this  work  was  made  by 
Aphthonms,  m  consequence  of  which  the  original  fell  into  obhvion.  But 
Its  great  reputation  in  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  tlie  learned 
granimarian  Priscian  made  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  with  some  additions 
of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  Pr^.^crcitav^u  Skci<^  .x  Horv^gc^,. 
Ihere  were  some  other  works  of  Hermogenes,  but  they  are  now  lost 
AUlua  extant  productions  bear  strong  marks  of  the  youthful  age  of  the 
author;  for  It  IS  clear  that  his  judgment  and  his  opinions  have  not  yet 
become  settled.  He  has  not  the  consciousness  of  a  man  of  long  e^ri- 
ence,  and  his  style  is  rather  diffuse,  but  always  clear  and  unaffected  He 
IB  moderale  m  his  judgment  and  censure  of  other  rhetoricians,  has  a  cor- 
reet  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  earlier  Greek  orators,  and  eveiy 
where  shows  symptoms  of  a  most  careful  study  of  the  ancients  These 
exceUences,  which  at  once  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  distin- 
hrbrmi«nt  ''^'"'^'°"'''  ^™  «^"«  ^"o-gh  to  make  us  regret  that 

his  brUliant  career  was  cut  off  so  early  and  so  fatally. 

edilea  aepgfMel,  at  ParlH,  1530  and  1S.1H  it«  .jll^^t,-:'^^^'  '"^sa'so 
1583,  Svo ;  by  siurm,  Simsbui^iKO  JvWh'a  Lie  u'  ^^''"'  *>■  '^^^''"^'  B<»ito^],. 
lius,  Ganevo,  1S14,  8vn ;  and  by  CoVales.  VenlM   ITaB  Vio"  Th/?,»!!,'  *''.  ^.T""" 


■r Aldus  andUMenlms,  and  aeparalaly  al  Paris,  isai, 

■'^y  Sturm,  Sliaaburg,  1571,  Bva.    The  besi 

0  has  also  publisbcd  Ihe 


SI  in  Wall's  Rhclorts  Gned, 
■  Syrian  ua  and  Johaoni 
i-e  dicendi  Melhaiha  is 


Unrenuus,  anil  '. 

llahEd  Iba  Greek  commeulariea  by  GregoMuaCMinUillirvol'rii 
T^f  the  np^^^ii^„™  ^ag  ftr  a  long  lime  the  gnly  edlllDi 
a  MS.  ai  Turin,  from  which  H  was 


the  BUKolh./ir  alle  I 


tuo  VHKncoj  JounaU,  vols.  V.-Tiii     a  senaraln  ..rtldnn  ,=-.  „„„..  «  j  t    ,. 

»».,,,,  „„,  „..  „ ,  .,„  ,..„,  j™x~  ™  r~.."rrnr;' 

k":  S.',2."  S";".S*""  "'-.  -■'■.»■•.■«•■."•■■.-■»<  i  ...; 

BliS  i'n?i«T',  <'*♦'"""'■'  ""Ml"*  «  Greek  iletoilolan  wlo  U,ed 
.boBt  A.D.  816  but  of  whoM  ar,  „„,ii„g  i.  taom.  He  I.  the  .other  of 
."  el.m..tJ,T  mtraloction  to  the  stodj  of  rh.te*,  «,d  of  .  ZlZ  of 
Me.  ,„  th,  ,t,lo  of  tho.e  of  *.ep.  The  work  m  ,h,to,io  ™,"„°. 
T~,  °",?f  ?"  "'' ""  -^W"—  "t  H„moge„o,,  ..d  b.c.m, 
popuLr  th.t  It  was  used  as  the  eooimon  .chool-book  in  this  branch  of 
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edncation  for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letteia  it  recovered 
its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries was  used  every  where,  but  more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  text- 
book for  riietoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations  which  were 
pubhshed  during  that  period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.  The  last  and  best  edition  ia  that  in  Walz's  collection  of  the 
Rhelorcs  Gneci,  vol.  i.,  p.  54,  seqq.  The  jEsopic  fables  of  Aphthonms, 
which  are  inferior  in  merit  to  those  of  ^Esop,  are  printed  in  Soobarius'a 
edition  of  the  Progymnasmata,  and  also  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1693. 
Da  Furia's  edition  of  the  Fables  of  jEsop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius. 

IV  LoNGiNiTa  DioNYBiDs  Oaebius  (Aioj-iirii)!  KitiriTios  Aoyylwii),'  a  very 
distinguished  rhetorician  and  philosopher  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  have  been  IHonysius,  but  either  because  he 
entered  into  the  relation  of  client  to  some  Cassius  Longinus,  or  because 
his  ancestors  had  received  the  Roman  franchise,  through  the  influence  of 
some  Cassius  Longinus,  he  bore  the  name  of  Dionysius  Longinus,  Cassius 
Longinus,  or  in  the  complete  form  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He 
was  born  about  A.D.  ai3,  and  was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  273,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  His  native  piaee  is  uncertain.  Some  say  that  he  was  born  at 
Palmyra,  while  others  call  him  a  Syrian,  or  a  native  of  Emesa.  There 
ia  more  ground,  however,  for  believing  that  he  was  born  at  Athens,  as  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  the  latter  place. 
Longinus  subsequently  visited  many  countries,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  illustrious  philoaophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Aminonius  Saccas; 
Origen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonius,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian 
writer ;  Plotinus,  and  Amelius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  two  former,  and 
was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  but  instead  of  following 
blindly  the  system  of  Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  fountain-head,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return"  to 
Athens  he  opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous  pupils, 
among  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Porphyry.  At  Athens  he  seema 
to  have  lectured  on  philosophy  and  criticism  as  well  as  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  the  extent  of  his  information  was  ao  great,  that  Eunapiua 
calls  him  "a  living  library"  and  "a  walking  muaeum,"  But  his  knowl- 
edge was  not  a  dead  encumbrance  to  hia  mind,  for  the  power  for  which 
he  was  most  celebrated  was  his  critical  skill,  and  this  was  indeed  so 
great,  that  the  expression  raro  Aoryiyoi'  •ipipfu'  became  synonymous  with 
"  to  judge  correctly,'" 

After  having  spent  a  considerable  part  of  hia  life  at  Athena,  and  com- 
posed the  best  of  his  works,  he  went  to  the  East,  eitlier  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  his  friends  at  Emesa,  as  some  think  who  make  this  to  have 
been  his  native  place,  or  with  some  other  view.  It  seems  to  have  been 
on  this  occasion  that  he  became  known  to  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
who,  being  a  woman  of  great  talent,  and  fond  of  letters  and  the  arts, 
made  him  her  teacher  in  Greek  literature.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
Odenathus,  Longinus  became  her  principal  adviser,  and  it  was  mainly 
'  Smili,  Diet.  Bap.,  s.  j),  '  Hieron..  Efiat.,  9S. 
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through  his  infliience  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Rornan  em- 
pire. Oa  her  capture  by  Aurelian  in  A.D.  373,  Zenobia  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  her  advJserE,  and  Longinus  was  in  consequence  put  to  death 
hy  that  emperor.' 

Longlnus  was  unquestionably  by  far  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the 
time,  ami  stands  forth  so  distinct  and  sohtary  in  that  age  of  mystic  and 
fanciful  quibblers,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  him  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  sound  and  independent  judgment,  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge. He  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes, 
from  whom  he  derived  not  only  that  mtellectaal  culture  which  diatm- 
guished  him  above  all  others,  but  also  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
great  frankness  both  in  expreasing  his  own  opinions  and  exposing  the 
faults  and  errors  of  others  His  work  Ob  the  fsuMiBie  (riepi  'rjiotis),  a 
great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses  in  oratorical  powpr  every 
thing  written  after  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators  There  is  scarcely  any 
work  in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  independent  of  its  excel- 
lence of  style,  contains  so  many  exquisil«  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry, 
and  good  taste  in  general.  It  unfortunately  contains  many  laciinte,  which 
can  not  be  filled  up,  since  all  the  MSS.  extant  are  only  copies  of  the  one 
which  is  preserved  at  Paris.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold  avocations, 
Longinus  composed  a  ^%at  number  of  works,  which  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  They  have  all  perished,  however,  and  all 
that  has  come  down  to  us  consists  of  the  treatise  rit^  "Tifpus,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved  as  quotations  in  the  worlis 
of  contemporary  and  later  writers. 
TilB  arstcdllion  or  (he  Ireatise  npl  u^ovcis  Ihal  of  RnbDrlello,  Basle,  ISM,  4ta,    Tho 


V.  Afsines  fA+fiTii)'  of  Gadara,  in  Phienicia,  a  rhetorician  and  sophist, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maximinus,  about  A.D.  S35,  He  studied 
at  Smyrna,  under  Heraclides  the  Lycian,  and  afterward  at  Nicomedia, 
under  BasiUcus,  He  subsequently  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  that  he  was  honored  with  the  consular  dig- 
nity. He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus,'  who  praises  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  hia  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of  heing  sus- 
pected of  flattery  or  partiality.  We  still  possess  two  rhetorical  works  of 
Apsines :  1.  n*pl  tSp  ntp&i/  rod  iroAiTiKoB  \iyoo  r^xf^,  which  Was  first 
printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhetorea  Graei,  under  the  incorrect  title  rtx") 
pifTBpiic^  iTfpl  rpaaifilaip,  as  it  is  called  by  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes. 
Thiswork,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work,  and  is  so  much  inter- 
polated  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it.    A  con- 

'  Zosimut,  [.,  M.  1  Smith,  Diet  Bisgr.,  i.y.  '  Yil.  Sop*.,  ii..  33. 
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Eiderable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by  Ruhnken  to  belong  to  a  work 
of  I^ngiiius  on  rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has  conse- 
quently been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of  Walz,  in  his  Rhetores  Gr<eci 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  465,  t^qq.).  3.  nt(]l  lav  iirxttfiaTiffitirar  irpoB^WiiTiui',  Of  lit- 
tle importance,  and  very  short.  It  is  printed  in  Aldus's  Rhetares  Grid, 
p.  727,  segq.,  and  in  Walz,  Rhet.  Grac,  rol.  ix,,  p.  534,  sejj. 


I.  The  principal  works  of  fiction  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  appear  to  have  been  what  were  termed  the  "Milesian  Tales" 
(Mi\ijffioKi(,  or  MiAtjffiaKo!  Ki-)oi).  There  ia  little  known  of  them,  except 
that  they  were  not  of  a  very  moral  tendency,  and  were  written  by  an  in- 
dividual named  Aristides.  They  were  in  prose,  and  extended  to  six  books 
at  least."  They  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Sisenna,  the  Roman  an- 
nalist, a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  seem  to  have  become  popular  with 
the  Romans.  Aristides  is  regarded,  in  fact,  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance.  His  age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a 
native  of  Miletus. 

II.  The  more  frequent  intercourse,  however,  which  the  conquests  of 
Alejtander  introduced  between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  nations,  opened  at 
once  all  the  sources  of  fiction.  CtEiEcnua,^  who  was  a  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, and  who  wrote  ahiseory  of  fictitious  love  adventures,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  author  who  gained  any  celebrity  by  this  species  of  com- 
position. 

III.  Some  years  after  the  composition  of  the  fictitious  histories  of 
Clearehus,  Antobius  Diooehes*  wrote  a  more  perfect  romance  than  had 
hitherto  appeared,  founded  on  the  wandering  adventures  and  the  loves 
of  Dinias  and  Dercyllis,  an4  entitled  To  iirip  eeiKrtt  ttirio-Tn,  or  "  The  in- 
credible things  beyond  Thule."  This  island  was  not,  according  to  Dio- 
genes, the  most  distant  one  of  the  globe,  as  he  talks  of  several  beyond  it. 
Thule  is  but  a  single  station  for  his  adventurers,  and  many  ol'  the  moat 
incredible  things  are  beheld  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  idea  of 
the  work  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  incidents  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  poem.  The  work 
of  Diogenes  was  in  twenty-four  books,  and  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  It  is  highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and  graceful- 
ness of  its  descriptions.  The  epil«mo  preserved  by  Photius  is  printed 
also  in  the  Corpus  Erolicoriim  Gracomm,  vol.  l,  edited  by  Passow,  Leip- 
zig, 1834,  8vo. 

IV.  After  the  composition  of  tie  Dinias  and  Dercyllis  of  Diogenes,  a 
considerable  period  seems  to  have  elapsed  without  the  production  of  any 
fictitious  narrative  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  romance.  Lucim,  of 
PatrEe,"  is  the  next  writer  of  fiction  that  claims  our  attention.  The  pe- 
riod, however,  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  accounts  of 
magical  transformations,  MfTttnitppiiatoii'  \iyoi  diiipopoi,  Metanwrpheserm 
lAbri  Divasi.  which  are  now  lost,  but  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
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who  has  described  them.  His  style  was  perapicuous  and  pure,  but  his 
works  were  crowded  with  marvels ;  and,  according  to  Pholius,  he  related 
with  perfect  gravity  and  good  faith  the  transformation  of  men  into  brutes, 
and  brutes  into  roen.  Some  parts  of  his  works  bore  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Lucius  sive  Ashais  of  Lucian,  that  Photius  thought  he  had 
either  borrowed  from  that  writer,  or,  as  was  more  likely,  Lucian  had 
borrowed  from  him.    The  latler  alternative  appears  to  have  been  the 

V.  Subsequently  Iambuchus,'  the  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  tlie 
Emperor  Trajan,  wrote  his  Bahylonka  (fiaRvKuvucAy.  It  contained  the 
story  of  two  lovers,  Sinonis  and  Rhodanes,  and  was  in  thirty-nine  books, 
according  to  Suidas;  but  Photius,  who  gives  an  epitome  of  the  work, 
mentions  (sily  seventeen.  A  perfect  copy  of  the  work  in  MS.  existed 
down  to  the  year  I6TI,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  few  fragments 
only  are  stiU  extant,  and  a  new  one  of  some  length  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Mai  (Wot.  CoUect.  Script.  Yet.,  vol,  ii,,  p.  349,  siqq-).  The 
epitome  of  Photius  and  the  fragmenls  are  given  in  Passow's  Corpus  Ero- 
ticorum,  vol.  i. 

VI.  After  larablichus  we  may  mention  Xbnophon,  the  Epfieeian.'  His 
age,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain,  Loceila  assigns  him  to  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  Peerlkamp,  on  the  contrary,  regards  him  as  the  oldest 
of  the  Greek  romance  writers,  and  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  other 
writers  of  thU  class  traces  of  an  imitation  of  Xenophon,  He  also  main- 
tains that  Xenophon  was  not  the  real  name  of  the  author,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Heliodorus,  no  Greek  romance  vrriter  published  his  pro- 
ductions under  his  real  name,  Xenophon's  work  is  entitled  Ephesioca, 
or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomes  ("Efto-wKii,  to  mwi  'AvUai  mI 
'AfipoK^^^r).  Thestyleoflhe  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  personages  uitrodaced. 
The  adventures,  however,  are  of  a  very  improbable  kind.  Suidas  is  the 
only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  Xenophon.  There  is  but  a  single  man- 
uscript of  the  work  known,  which  is  in  the  monastery  of  the  Monte  Cas- 
sino.  There  are  also  seven  epistles  attributed  lo  Xenophon,  among  the 
forty-one  so-called  Socratie  epistles ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to 
them  as  to  most  of  the  Greek  literary  remains  of  that  class ;  they  are 
mere  rhetorical  essays. 

The  earljedHlonB  of  Xenophon  BphesLus  are  of  very  Uille  valne,  A  very  eicellcnl 
and  careCully  prepared  odilion,  by  Baroo  de  LoceUa,  appeared  ai  Vienna,  17M.    He  pro- 


The  ^hiaiaca  was  reprinMd  by  Mllsrt 
Blponli  (DeuiponlBt,  I7M.  Another  go 
Tha  most  receni  edition  19  (bat  of  Paasi 


10  had  made  prepara- 


m  Corpus  Scripiotum  E 


VII.  We  may  conclude  the  present  head  with  the  subject  of  Epistles. 

The  writers  who  pursued  this  species  of  writing  have  nearly  al!  the  com- 

mon  fault  of  running  too  much  after  ornamenls  of  style  and  Attic  forms 

'  Wd!.,  Bili.  Cod.,  166.  5  SmiCk,Dicc.Siiig!:,>.v. 
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of  eipresaion.  The  most  eminent  among  these  epistolographers,  and 
the  one  most  free  from  these  faults,  was  Alciphhon.'  Respecting  his 
life,  or  the  age  in  which  he  hved,  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
soever. Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  I^  Croze  and  J.  C.Wolf,  placed 
him,  without  any  plausible  reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Berg- 
ler,  and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron  in  the  period  between 
Lucian  and  Aristienetus,  that  is,  between  A.D.  170  and  350,  while  others, 
again,  assign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the  time  of  Lucian.  Tlie 
only  circumstance  that  suggests  any  thing  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact 
that,  among  the  letters  of  Aristisnetus,  there  are  two  (i.,  5  and  8S)  be- 
tween Lucian  and  Alciphron ;  now  as  Aristffinetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of 
any  great  histflrioal  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that  Alciphron  was 
a  contemporary  of  Lucian. 

We  possess,  under  the  name  of  Alciphron,  116  fictitious  letters,  in  three 
books,  the  object  of  which  is  to  dehneatethe  characters  of  certain  classes 
of  men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  peculiar  sentiments  and 
opinions  upon  subjects  with  which  they  were  fiimiliar.  The  classes  of 
persons  which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fishermen,  country 
people,  parasites,  and  betaaie.  All  are  made  to  express  their  sentiments 
in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  language,  even  where  the  subjects  are 
of  a  low  or  inunoral  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  somewhat  raised 
above  their  ordinary  standard,  without  any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of 
reality.  The  form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  best  times 
in  familiar  but  refined  conversation  at  Athens,  The  scene  from  which 
the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  afew  exceptions,  Athens  and  its  vicinity ; 
and  the  tune,  wherever  it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  re^n  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  Attic  comedy  was  the  principal  source 
from  which  the  author  derived  his  information  respecting  the  characters 
and  manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason  these  letters  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of 
that  time. 


I.  During  the  period  which  we  are  considering,  the  term  GramtnoT- 
(rpaniunvdi)  comprised  ail  that  we  now  embrace  under  the  head  of  philo- 
logical erudition,  namely,  the  study  of  language  along  with  that  of  my- 
thology and  antiquities.  The  individuals  who  devoted  themselves  tu 
these  pursuits  were  called  by  the  honorary  appellation  of  Tfammrucol, 
'  Smith,  Did-  Butffr,,  j.  v, 
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while  they  who  taaght  merely  the  elements  of  language,  or  what  we 
would  term  grammar,  were  termed  rptvyBTurrat,  and  their  art  or  profes- 
sion  Grammalialici  {rpa/ifan-iimitii). ' 

II.  Alesandrea  continaed  to  he  the  chief  seat  of  this  species  of  erudi- 
tion, and  the  emperors  founded  various  estabhshments  m  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  Still  more  this  branch  of  literary  culture,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Maseam  Claudium.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  copies  of 
worita  in  an  age  when  printing  was  as  yet  unknown,  introduced  a  custom 
attended  by  injurious  consequences  to  literature,  that,  namely,  of  abridg- 
ing or  making  selections  from  larger  works,  and  which  often  was  the 
cause  of  the  neglect  and  eventual  loss  of  the  originals,  a  loss  for  which 
these  abridgments  and  selections,  for  the  most  part  meagre  and  incom- 
plete in  their  nature,  could  but  ill  compensate,' 

III.  The  moat  useful  prctductions  of  this  age  were  the  Lexicons.  The 
grammarians  called  by  the  name  of  ki(,ta  those  words  which  were  re- 
markable for  any  pecuharity  of  signification :  those,  again,  which  had  be- 
come obsolete  or  obscure,  or  which  were  derived  from  a  foreign  idiom,  or 
were  removed  from  common  phraseology  by  some  dialectic  variety,  they 
termed  yXSarat.  Hence  the  different  kinds  of  vocabulary  were  called 
Lexicons  m  Glossaries,  o£  vihicb  the  former  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  more 
comprehensive  title  than  the  latter.' 

IV.  After  the  decline  of  Grecian  liberty  and  language,  it  was  natural 
that  many  words  and  phrases  should  become  obsolete,  which  had  been 
current  in  the  better  ages  of  Attic  art  and  eloquence.  These  were  col- 
lected  and  explained  by  the  grammarians  under  the  above-mentioned  ti- 
tles of  Atieis  and  T/Jiamt.  There  were  r\£crffai  iivrpi^i,  yofUKoi,  ^i,Topi- 
Kai,  ^lAmrc^Kot,  SssApywai,  and  rMiiririu  0ap0apui!d,  SkvBiko!,  ritpinKal, 
and  the  hke.  There  were  Homeric  lexicons  even  at  an  early  age.  One 
certainly  existed  much  anterior  to  that  of  ApoJlonius,  which  last  has 
come  down  to  us,  Didymus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  compiled  a 
species  of  tragic  lexicon  in  the  age  previous  to  the  present ;  Theon,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  Aratus  and  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  a  comic  lexicon.  Other 
individuals  also  became  known  for  similar  labors,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently give  an  account  .* 

V.  One  ofthemostimporlantoftheancient  vocabulariesisthatwhich 
is  commonly  called  the  Etymologicam  Magnum,  the  compiler  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Magjiiw,  The  opinion  of  Thomasius  and  others,  who  suspected 
that  Marcus  Mnsarus,  or  the  two  CaDiergi,  compiled  this  work,  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Eustathius  under  the  title 
of  Ti  Wiya  'E^g/xo^yMir.  The  date  of  this  compilation  is  placed  by  Syl- 
burg  in  the  tenth  century.  It  certainly  can  not  be  referred  to  a  higher 
era,  since  its  author  quotes  Theognotus,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  Is  very  valuable  from  the  numerous  extracts  which  it  contains  of  older 
grammarians,  some  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  in  manuscript,  while 

'  Scina,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  Yol.  y,,  p,  1,  se^.    Compare  Graftnhan,  Geic*.  Klass.  Phitot., 
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others,  as,  for  instance,  tho  Etymologkum  of  Orum  ike  I'hehan,  have  been 
not  veiy  long  ago  published  for  the  first  time.  Considerable  expectation 
had  been  excited  ainong  scholars  by  a  notice,  which  Kulentamp  publUhed 
m  1765,  of  a  manuscript  etymologicon  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mar- 
quardus  Gudius.  The  entire  lexicon  was  pubhshed  at  Leipzig,  1818  4to 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Stnrs,  It  turns  out  to  be,  however,  a  mere 
farrago  of  etymological  nonsense,  useful  only  so  far  as  it  servea  to  cor- 
rect some  passages  of  other  lexicons.'  An  account  of  the  lex'  ons  of 
PhoHiu,  Heaychius.  and  SuUai  wiU  be  given  under  the  Bysa«i  :e  F  od 
VI.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject  we  may  n  en  on  he 
ancient  Sckoliatls  (SxoAiMrei)."  who  occupied  themselves  w  h  he  ex 
planation  of  the  earlier  writers.  Ofeneraliy  speaJting,  they  ha  e  aie  e  y 
transmitted  to  us  extracts  from  previoos  commentators,  but  s  p  e  se 
ly  this  which  constitutes  their  value  in  our  eyes,  since  most  of  he  com 
menf  aries  from  which  they  made  their  selections  have  perished  By  he 
term  acholmm  (ffx-JAiof)  is  properly  meant  an  explanatory  note  in  the  mar- 
gin of  a  manuscript,  in  contradistinction  from  a  gloss  (•y\l«nra),  which 
properly  meant  a  note  between  the  lines.  These  scAotia  originally  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  extracts  from  preceding  commentaries, 
and  not  to  have  come  from  the  scholiasts  themselves.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  when  these  marginal  notes  had  multipUed  in  number,  and 
could  no  longer,  for  want  of  room,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  text,  they 
were  copied  off  into  a  separate  codex  or  MS.,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  species  of  commentary  by  themselves.  These  collections  of  scholia, 
however,  were  not  what  we  would  eall  a  regularly  interwoven  body  of 
comments,  but  oftentimes  opinions  more  or  less  opposed  to  one  another, 
were  placed  side  by  side,  introduced  by  such  brief  expressions  as  fl,  £a- 
\m.  i  oikm,  Ttrh,  and  the  like.  The  greater  part  of  these  scholia  are 
extracted  from  the  best  commentaries  of  the  Alexandrine  school.  Oth- 
ers,  where  less  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection,  ai-e  of  compar- 
atively little  value.  Very  little  original  matter,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  either  case.  The  race  of  scholiasts  continued  until  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  empu-e.  Some  are  even  found  after  thU,  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century." 

VII.  We  wiU  now  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Grammarianfi,  Lexicographers,  and  SckoUasts  belonging  to  the 
present  period,  observing  the  foUowing  order:  1.  Grammarians  who  have 
written  upon  dialects.  2.  Lexicographers,  3.  Scholiasts,  i.  Gramma- 
rians  in  general. 


I.  Tkyphom  (Tp^p),'  of  Alesandrea,  son  of  Ammonius,  lived  before 
and  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  A  long  list  of  his  works  in  ahnost 
every  department  of  grammar  is  given  by  Snidas.  Many  of  these  still 
exist  in  MS.    His  treatise  entitled  ndfln  A«J«bj'  was  published  by  Con- 

"  Si:hm,  Hist.  Lii'sr.,  vDl.  vi„ 
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Btantine  Laauaris  at  the  end  of  his  Greek  grammar,  Milan,  14'r9,  4to,  and 
In  the  other  editions  of  the  same.  Stephens  also  placed  it,  translated 
into  Latin,  at  the  end  of  his  Thesaurus,  whence  it  passed  into  the  lexi. 
con  of  Scapula.  A  much  better  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Blomfield,  in 
the  Maseum  Grilicum,  Cambridge,  1814,  vol.  i.,  p.  33,  teqq.  Another 
treatise,  nejil  TpS-irm;  is  also  given  by  Blomfield  in  the  same  work.  p.  43, 
sejj.,  and  by  Boisaonade,  Anecd.  Grac,  vol.  iii.,  p.  370,  aeq^.  There  is 
also  an  edition  by  Passow  and  Schneider,  from  a  Breslau  MS,,  published 
in  1820,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Masewa  Criticum  Vralislamsnse.  This 
is  the  best  edition. 

II.  pHRTzncHus  (*pinx<is),  a  grammarian,  described  by  some  as  an 
Arabian,  and  by  others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius  Antonuius 
and  Coramodus.  His  great  work  was  entitled  SoipurriKii  Ylprniapatrx^vk, 
in  thirty-seven  books,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  fragment,  published  by 
BeJtker,  in  his  Anecdota  Graca,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.  He  also  wrote  a  lexi- 
con of  Attic  words  {'EnJuryi,  p^n&ray  keI  hvoi^rav  •ATTUtar),  which  is  still 
extant,  and  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Iiobeck,  Leipzig,  1830. 

III.  MiEKia  (MoTpis),'  commonly  called  MiERja  AmcisTi,  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  is  coik 
jectured  to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled  MofpiSoi  'AttikiitdS 
A^Jni  'AttikSc  Hal  'E)iX-fiv<er  mwi  ffroixt'oy,  though  tho  title  varies  some- 
what in  different  MSS.  In  some  MSS.  the  name  of  the  author  is  given 
as  EwnuEiis  or  Eamonidea.  The  treatise  is  a  sort  of  comparison  of  the 
Attic  with  other  Greek  dialects ;  consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic  words  and 
expressions,  which  are  illustrated  or  explained  by  those  of  other  dialects, 
especially  the  common  Greek.  It  was  first  published  in  1713,  at  Oxford, 
edited  by  Hudson.  A  much  better  edition  is  that  of  Pierson,  Leyden, 
1759,  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1831,  The  best 
text  is  by  Befcker,  with  Harpocralion,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo. 


I,  Apollonius  ('AmAAiii'ios),'  of  Alesandrea,  an  eminent  grammarian, 
lived  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while 
hehunselfhadbeen  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Villoison  has  endeavored  to  confirm. 
Other  critics,  however,  as  Ruhnken,  beheve  that  Apollonius  lived  after 
the  tune  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apolionius,  in  his  Homeric  lexicon,  made 
use  ofasimilarwork  written  by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  the  more  probable  one  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may  bo,  the  Ho- 
meric lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, is  to  us  a  valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we  consider 
the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  anfortunalely, 
however,  very  much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 
TheflrsledHlonoflhefeiicon  was  pnMiahBd  b;  Villoison  ftmn  a  Si.  Germain  MS. 
belonging  w  the  lonlh  century,  Paris,  1773,  S  vole.  fl>l.,  with  TaluaWe  prolegomena,  snif 
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II.  HEttoDtANns,  ^Llus  (AftiDs  'Hprfinyiis), '  one  Of  the  IT 
grammarians  of  antiquity.  He  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  Djscolos,  to 
be  presently  mentioned,  and  was  bom  at  Alexandrea.  From  that  place 
he  appears  to  have  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  work  on  prosody. 
No  farther  M<^raphical  particulars  are  known  respecting  him.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  he!d  by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great. 
Priscian  styles  him  maxiimis  aactm-  artia  grammaiica.  He  was  a  very 
volominona  writer,  but  ptobably  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  come 
down  to  us  complete  is  the  ncpi  Mm^piw  iU^nas  (on  monosyllabic  words^ 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  though  several  extracts  from  others  are  pre- 
served by  later  grammarians.  The  work  most  worthy  of  notice  here  was 
the  '£Ti>((piiT/uf,  devoted  to  the  exfrianation  of  ditGcnlt,  obscure,  and  doubt- 
ful words,  and  of  pecuhar  forms  found  in  Horoer- 

rk  was  pnbllBhel  IVoni  Paris  MSS, 


xvB  {li^ams),'  the  sophist,  wrote  a  Lexicen  le  Plate,  which  is 
i.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  Ruhnken 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  produced  so 
nt  admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  snch  as  Porphyry,  Lon- 
tinns,  dec.  The  lexicon  is  very  brief,  and  bears  the  title 
lurrou  in  tar  tdD  UKtbrania!  \iiear,  from  which  it  might  have 

red  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  had  not  Photius 
,  who  had  read  it,  described  it  as  a  very  short  work  (Bjiax^ 

„_,.,, ivivlxSyv).    It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  work,  as  it  stands, 

has  received  sever^  interpolations  of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus. 
Notwithstanding  these  intci^olations,  the  work  is  one  of  great  value,  and 
the  explanations  of  words  are  some  of  the  very  best  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  The  work  on  rhetorical  arguratnls, 
in  sixty-eight  books  (^fAAoyi  fitiTopiKor  iifwpuSt-),  which  Suidas  assigns  to 
TimEUs  of  Tauromenium,  was  more  probably  written  by  Timteus,  the 
author  of  the  lexicon  to  Plato. 

by  Suhnkcn,  Lcyden,  1794,  wiUi  a  very  iBluuble  CDnmienlury ;  and  again,  njlh  maoy 
lig,  1888  add  iW 

IV.  Among  the  lexicographers  of  this  period  is  usually,  though  perhaps 
not  very  correctly,  placed  Jhmus  Pollux  (^"Iov^ioJ  noAuSeimjj),'  a  Greek 
sophist  and  grammarian,  and  a  native  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt.  He  te- 
ceived  instruction  in  criticism  from  his  father,  and  allerward  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  atadied  rhetoric  under  the  sophist  Adrian.  He  opened 
'  Ktrit*,  im.  Bidet.,  s.  V.  '  li.  a.  =  u.  n/. 
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a  private  school  at  Athena,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Commodua  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign  of  Comraodus, 
at  tho  age  of  fifty-eight.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  A.D.  183  as  the  year 
in  which  he  flourished.  Philostratus  praises  his  critical  skill,  but  speaks 
unfavorably  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  implies  that  he  gained  his  pro- 
fessor's chair  ftom  Commodus  simply  by  his  mellifluoas  voice.  He  seems 
to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  on  account  of  the 
inferior  character  of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in  his  ■Pirnfpwp 

Pollux  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished  ex- 
cept the  OntwiBsHcon,  which  has  come  down  to  ua.  This  work  is  divided 
into  ten  books,  each  of  which  contains  a  short  dedication  to  the  Caaar 
Commodus ;  and  the  work  was  therefore  published  before  A.D.  177,  since 
Commodus  became  Augustus  in  that  year.  The  title  of  the  woilt  is  ex- 
plained as  follows  by  Hemsterhuis  :  "  Onomastiamim  munus  est  commoda 
rebus  ■aomna  itnpoaere,  el  dacere  qiaiiua  veriia  uheriore  qaaiam  etfiorente  de- 
gantia  rem  unam  designate  yossiirtus.  Nim  enim  in  Onoraaslieii  lanqaam 
propiio  quodam  loco  de  vocum  dijialliorum  inlerprelalioae  agebalur,  sed  quo 
pacta  prspriis  ret  qnauis  ct  pbiribat  inaigmri  posset  neriis." 

Each  book  of  the  OnomasHcan  forms  a  separate  treatise  by  itself,  con- 
taining the  most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects,  with  short 
explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  frequently  illustrated 
by  quotations  from  the  ancient  writers.  Tlie  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  not  adopted,  but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  each  book.  The  object  of  the  work  was  U>  present  youths  with  a 
kind  of  store-house,  from  which  they  could  borrow  all  the  words  of  which 
they  had  need,  and  could,  at  the  same  time,  learn  their  usage  in  the  best 
writers.  The  contents  of  each  lK>ok  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work.  1 .  The  first  treats  of  the  gods  and  their  worship,  of  kings, 
of  speed  and  slowness,  of  dyeing,  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  of  fer- 
tility and  the  contrary,  of  time  and  the- divisions  of  the  year,  of  houses, 
of  ships,  of  war,  of  horses,  of  agriculture,  of  the  parts  of  the  plough  and 
the  wagon,  and  of  bees,  3.  The  second  treats  of  man,  bis  eye,  tlie  parts 
of  his  body,  and  the  like,  3.  Of  relations,  of  political  life,  of  friends,  of 
the  love  of  country,  of  love,  of  the  relation  between  masters  and  slaves, 
of  money,  of  travelling,  and  numerous  other  subjects,  4.  Of  the  various 
branches  ofknowledgeandscience.  5.  Of  hunting,  animals,  &c,  6.  Of 
meals,  Che  names  of  crimes,  &c.  7.  Of  the  different  trades,  &c,  8.  Of 
the  courts,  the  administration  of  juslJce,  &c,  9.  Of  towns,  buildings, 
coins,  games,  &c.  10.  Of  various  vessels,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  number  of  lexicographical  works  from  which  Pollux 
compiled  his  Onomasticon,  this  book  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
value  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  explains  many 
subjects  which  are  known  to  us  from  no  other  source.  It  has  also  pre- 
served many  fragments  of  lost  writers,  and  the  great  number  of  authors 
quoted  in  the  work  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  tho  long  list  given  in 
Pabricius . 
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ona  of  Uie  gresi  English  scholar,  IranamiHed  le  lie  ftrmer  after  the  pablicwlon 
■^"'""  "'  ^" '-  "B4,  W,  Dindorr  puWished  an  edition,  Leipsig,  S  vola.  tf 


I.  At  tfie  head  of  the  scholiasts  is  placed,  singularly  entmgh,  a  prince 
alternately  the  persecutor  and  the  patron  of  letters,  namely,  Ptolemt 
VII.,  or  EuEReETE8,  whose  life  was  almost  one  continued  succsBsion  of 
criniea  andfolly,  hut  who  still  retained  in  a  great  degree  that  love  of  let- 
ters which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of  the 
Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not 
only  courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  bat  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
Commenlary  on  Homer.  He  is  also  named  among  the  iiopemd  of  that 
poet,  whether  it  was  that  he  actually  made  a  recension  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  or  was  content  to  tafee  these  two  poems  as  the  subject  of  lus 
critical  labors.  He  also  wrote  a  LUeTary  History  of  Egypt,  and  a  work 
entitled  Tiro/inifiara,  or  Memoirs,  in  twenty-four  books,  repeatedly  cited 
by  AthensBns,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  general  nat- 
ural history  rather  than  an  historical  narration  of  events. 

II.  DidJmus  (AlSufiDi)'  has  already  been  mentioned  as  belonging  partly 
to  the  present  period,  and  partly  t«  the  one  which  pretieded  it.  An  ac- 
count of  his  scholia  on  Homer  and  other  ancient  poets  has  been  given 
elsewhere. 

HI.  Ap(on  {'Airlw),'  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Oasis  Magna, 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  .Uexandrea,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
traordinary  reputation  for  extensive  knowledge,  and  versatility  as  an  or- 
ator; but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censuring  his  ostentatious  van- 
ity. He  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and  the  sur- 
name yi6x9oi,  which  he  bore,  according  to  Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as 
describing  the  zeal  and  Jabor  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  In 
the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in  Greece,  and  was  received 
every  where  with  the  highest  honors  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
About  the  same  time,  A.D.  88,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandrea  sent  him,  at 
the  head  of  an  embassy,  to  Caligula,  to  prefer  complaints  against  the  Jews 
residing  in  their  city.  The  results  of  this  embassy  are  unknown ;  but,  if 
wo  may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus,  he  died  of  a  disease 
which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of  life. 
'  ScMU.  Hilt.  La.  G,.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  E68.  ,eqq.         i  Snalk.  Oct.  BiBsr..s.v.         '  Id-ii. 
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Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  worlis,  all  of  which 
are  now  lost,  with  Ihe  exception  of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  his  studies,  for 
he  IS  said  not  only  to  have  made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
poems,  but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  (a^{«s 
'O/iiipuiBi),  and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native  country  of  the 
poet.  The  beat  part  of  his  A/Jhs  ■On'npiKal  is  supposed  to  be  incorporated 
m  the  Homeric  lexicon  of  Apollonius.  Apion's  labors  on  Homer  are 
often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and  other  grammarians,  2.  A  work  on 
Egypt  {AtyvimaKi),  consisting  of  five  boohs,  which  was  highly  valued  in 
antiquity,  as  it  contained  descriptions  of  nearly  aU  the  remarkable  objects 
in  that  country.  It  also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews.  3, 
A  work  against  the  Jews,  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by  Josephus, 
in  the  second  hook  of  Ms  work  usually  called  Kuri  'Avlaras,  and  this  re- 
ply is  the  only  source  from  which  we  learn  any  thing  about  the  character 
of  Apion's  work,  4.  A  work  in  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  S.  His- 
tories of  separate  countries,  and  one  or  two  other  works. 

Tho  Ijislorical  ftaemenlg  of  Apion  are  giteo  liy  c,  MiiJler,  In  hia  Fragm.  Hislor.  Grac., 
vol.  ill,,  p,  506,  aeqq, ;  In  Did<]t's  Biifiiaiheca  GrtBca,  Paris,  1S49,   For  infbrjnallon  reanecL- 

IV,  EriPUHomruE,  M*Rcne  Mettics  C^^a-PpiSiras),'  a  native  of  Chff^- 
ronea,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholiasts  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Archias  of  Alexandrea,  and  became  the 
slave,  and  afterward  the  freedman  of  Modestns,  the  prefect  of  Egypt, 
whose  son  Pitelinus  had  been  educated  by  him.  After  having  obtained 
his  freedom,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  for 
learning.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  is  said  to  have  collected 
a  library  of  30,000  valuable  works.  He  died  of  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty.five.  He  was  tiio  author  of  several  grammatical  works  and  com- 
mentaries ;  for  example,  on  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  Hesiod's 
Shield  of  Hercules,  and  on  the  Mria  of  Caliimachtis,  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byaanlinus  and  the  schohast  on  ^Eschylus,  He 
is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad,  His 
works  are  lost, 

V.  Two  schohasts  stiU  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  ProLEHfflus 
of  Alexandrea,  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  Gommijitaiy  <m  Homer ;  and  AEisioNicus,  of  the  same  city,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  several  woiis,  most  of  them  relating  to  the  Ho- 
merio  poems.  I,  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  S,  On  the  critical' 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to  mark  the  suspected  or  in- 
terpolated verses  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  3, 
On  irregular  grammatical  constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books. 
These  and  some  other  worlts  are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

fragments, 

'  Smiti,  Did.  BiBgr.,  s. ». 
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I.  Demetrius  (AiifiVp'os)  of  Ailramyttium,  suriiamecl  Ikioh,  beiiaHse  he 
had  eommitted  a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Alexandrea,'  was  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  lived  partly  at  Perga- 
mum  and  partly  at  Alexandrea,  where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school 
of  Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  following  works  ; 
1.  'Ef^ffii  fir''OfHipor,  which  is  often  referred  to.  S,  'E|^7itffii  sis  'Ho-[- 
oiSor.  3.  'tn-vfuiXoyoinera,  or  'Ereitokojia.  4.  Ilep!  tSs  "AAffoj'Bptioi'  SiaXin- 
Toir.  5.  'An-i™!  jXairaai,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  Still  extant.  6, 
On  the  Greek  verbs  ending  in  fu. 

II.  Dbaco  {Apdxuv),  a  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flonrished  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several  works  of  his,  of  which  only 
one  (wfpj  nirpav)  is  extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Hermann  from  a  copy  of  the  Paris  MS. 
furnished  by  Bast,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo. 

in.  Apollonhis,  SUrnamed  DvscoLna'  {'AvoM^ytos  AiffKohos),  that  is, 
the  ili-tempered,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned grammarians  of  his  time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and 
excellent  works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son,  .^lius  Hei-odianus, 
who  liad  been  educated  by  him,  and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  him- 
self. Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means  of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing 
materials,  and  this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which  he  owed 
the  surname  of  Di/scolus.  Apollonius  and  his  son  are  called  by  Priscian, 
in  several  passages,  the  greatest  of  all  granmiarians,  and  he  declares 
that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance  which  he  derived  from  their 
works  that  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  He  was  the  lirst  who 
reduced  grammar  to  any  thing  like  a  system.  A  list  of  his  works,  some 
ofwhich  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas.  Thefollowingproductionsofhiaare 
still  extant :  I.  Iltjil  «wTr£i«ut  to5  aJtdu  /«p»f ,  "  Ve  CenatmcUme  Oratia- 
ms,"  in  four  books.  3.  Titfl  hvrmioitlas,  "  De  Pronomine  libe?:"  3.  Ile/d 
aupSiafuiu;  "De  Con}uncliimbits ;"  and,  4.  Utpi  'ETrif^/iiTai;  "De  Adverb- 
iis."  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by  Suidas  there  is  one, 
Tifi  KaTn^mr/iiirq!  hroplat.  On  flctitious  or  forged  histories.  A  work  un- 
der this  title  has  come  down  to  us,  and  has  been  three  times  edited,  the 
last  edition  being  by  Teucher,  Leipzig.  1793,  8vo.  The  work,  however, 
is  merely  a  collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  gathered  from 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  and,  of  course,  is  very  different  from 
what  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore, 
with  great  probability,  t)iat  the  worin  of  Apollonius  with  this  title  is  lost, 
and  that  the  one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an  Apollonius 
who  is  otherwise  unknown. 

The  trealisB  "  De  Crmstnaime  Oratiimis"  wo8  flral  pnbliBhed  by  AMbs,  Venice,  H95, 
foL.  A  much  better  edition,  wilh  o  Lalin  tranBlation  and  notts,  wbh  published  ty  Syl- 
burg,  Franlifort,  ISW,  4ti>.    The  lost  cdLtinn,  which  was  greatly  correclea  by  Ihe  aasiBI- 
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rv.  Herodunus  Mlivs,  already  mentioned  under  the  k „,_,.- 

was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  grarnmari- 
ans  of  antiquity,  as  before  remarked.  The  only  complete  treatise  which 
we  possess  of  the  numerous  works  composed  by  him  is  probably  the  one, 
irtfil  nor^pous  Atfaos,  on  monosyll^ic  words,  published  by  Dindorf  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Gramimtiei  Chad,  Leipzig,  1823. 

V.  NiciNOR  iKiKivap),'  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to  Snidae,  he  was  of  Alex- 
andrea,  but  according  to  Stephanos  Byzantinns,  he  was  of  Hierapolis. 
His  labors  were  principally  directed  to  punctuation ;  hence  he  received 
the  ludicrous  name  of  Sti7^t(m,  and  from  his  having  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  elucidation  of  Homer's  writings,  through  means  of  punc- 
tuaUon,  he  is  called  by  Stephanus  i  yios'O^^pa,.  He  wrote,  also,  on  the 
panotuation  of  Callimachus,  and  a  work  ^epl  itaS6Kov  uriy^^i.  He  is  oo- 
pioHsly  quoted  in  the  Scholia  Merciana  on  Homer. 

VI.  Abcabius  ('ApKriSntj),"  of  Antioch,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  did  not  live  before  300  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatics  works,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suidas.  A  work 
of  hia  on  Accents  {vipl  riimy)  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Barker  from  a  Paris  manuscript,  Leipzig,  1820  It  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  first  volume  of  Dindorf's  Grammat-  Grac-,  Leipzig,  1823. 

VII.  HBPH*;srioN  CH^iffrW),'  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
the  Emperor  Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  afler  Christ.  Suidas,  who  mentions  several  works 
of  his,  speaks  of  one  entitled  itirp^y  Ttiurful,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  'Eyx^v*""  ^<pi  l^irpav,  which  has  Come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Hephsstion,  and  is  a  tolerably  complete  manual  of  Greek 
metres,  forming,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject 
This  l^tle  work  is  of  great  value,  not  only  on  account  of  the  information 
It  afTords  us  on  the  subject  it  treats  of,  but  also  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous quotations  it  contains  from  other  writers,  especially  poets. 

The  fitBt  edilion  of  Iho  •E-m"!^"''  appsated  gt  Florence,  IMfl,  8to,  logethsr  »iih  iha 
1^'m  ,  '""^^  "'  Theoflore  Gaia.  II  waa  iliUowed  Ijy  the  edlttona  of  Turnebus,  Tatis, 
iooa,Mo  (wiihaomeGiecksclioUi),  «nil  of  DePaaw,  Utrecht,  lTS6,Svo.  The  best  edi- 
tion, howevct,  is  thai  of  GaisBird,  Oifmfl,  1810,  Svo,  reprinted  at  Leipslg,  1833,  9ro. 

Vlir.  DosiTHBDa  (A(.irA<05),'  surnamed  Maoisteb,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
taught  at  Rome  about  A.D.  207.  He  has  left  behind  him,  in  two  manu- 
scripts, a  work  entitled  'Ep^„i.Eii;.»ra,  divided  into  three  books.  The  first 
and  second  books  contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and  Greek- 
Latm  and  Latin-Groek  glossaries.  The  first  book  remains  unpublished 
and  deservedly.  The  second  book,  containing  the  glossaries,  was  pub- 
lished by  H.  Stephens,  1573,  fol.,  and  has  since  been  several  times  re- 
printed.     The  third  book  contains  translations  from  Latin  authors  into 
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Greek,  anil  vice  aersa,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being  placed  in  opposite  col- 
umns. This  part  of  the  work  deserves  attention,  it  consists  of  six  di- 
visions or  chapters,  the  first  of  which,  entitled  Dni  Hadriam  Sentcntia  et 
Epialola,  contains  legal  anecdotes  of  Hadrian,  his  answers  to  petitioners, 
a  letter  written  by  himself  to  his  mother,  and  a  notice  of  a  law  concern- 
ing parricide.  The  third  chapter  is  a  fragment  relative  to  the  civil  law, 
and  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  Regula  of  Paulas.  These  chapters 
have  been  published  separately,  but  the  whole  of  the  third  book  has  been 
edited  by  Booking,  16mo,  Bonn,  1833, 

IX.  CoNON  (Kiiraii/),'  a  grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  juvr^ireis,  addressed  to  Archelaua  Philopator, 
king  of  Cappadoeia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narratives  relating  to  the 
mythical  and  heroic  period,  and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonies. 
All  epitome  of  this  work  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bibliolheca  of  Pho- 
tius,  who  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style.  There 
are  separate  editions  of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  i?!«ror.i'oe(.  Scnpl.,  p.  3il, 
aeqq.,  Paris,  1675 ;  by  Teucher,  Leipzig,  1794  snd  1803 ;  by  Kanne,  Got- 
tingen,  1 798 ;  and  by  Westermann,  in  bis  Scriptorts  Poetica  HistoHiB  Gra- 
ci,  Brunswick,  1843. 

X.  Ptolemv  (IlToXe^iiIii!),'  sf  Alexandrea,  sumamed  Chermiis,  flour- 
ished under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  works  were,  irtpi  ■mpaSi^ov  lirr- 
Bfias ;  an  historical  drama,  entitled  Siplyi;  and  an  epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  rhapsodies,  entitled  'ArfiS^ijpos,  and  some  others.  We  still  possess, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  ^repi 
■rijs  lis  TtoKafiBSiair  KBipSt  IsTopiat,  in  seven  books,  which,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Snidas  mentions  by  the  title  rtpl 
TTapoBrf^Qv  iuTo/ji'as.  it  is  a  farrago  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials. 
The  work  irspl  ■iiap^6\ov  ioropiai  has  been  edited,  with  commentaries  by 
Schottus  and  Hoeschelius,  in  Gale's  Histarue  Paclicm  Scriptares,  p.  303, 
seqq.,  Paris,  ia75,8vo,  with  a  dissertation  upon  Ptolemy ;  by  Teacher,  along 
with  Conoii  and  Parthenius,  Leipzig,  1 794,  8vo ;  and  by  Westermann,  in 
hia  Mytkagraphi,  p.  183,  eeqq.,  Brunswick,  1843,  8vo. 

XI.  Antoninds  LiBEKiiLiB  ('A«-au-w)i  AifltpSXii),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
concerning  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  about  A.D.  147.  We  possess  a 
work  under  his  name,  entitled  MsTofio/n/nia-sw;'  amiBrfoyii,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  niythical  metamorphoses.  With  the  exception 
of  nine  tales,  he  always  mentions  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
accounts.  Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  lost,  his  hook 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  study  of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to 
composition  and  style  it  is  of  no  value.  There  are  but  very  few  manu- 
scripts of  this  work,  and  the  chief  are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in 

THa  firal  edition  n^Mti  the  Heidelberg  MS.,  i 
Basic,  IS«8,  Svo. 
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XII.  Athen^us  ('Ae^mioj),'  called  by  Suidas  a  7paf.,uar«rfi,  and  Ihere- 
fore  considered  under  the  present  head,  for  convenience'  sake,  since  he 
can  hardly  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  il.  He  was  a  native  of  Naucra- 
bs,  in  Egypt,  a  city  sitnate  on  the  led  side  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Mile.  He  lired  about  A.D.  230,  first  at  Aieiandrea,  and  afterward  at 
Home.  His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  DeipnosopkisM,  1.  e.,  the  Baniput 
of  the  Learned,  or  else,  perhaps,  as  has  lately  b«en  suggested.  The  Con- 
trivers  ef  Feasts.  It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of 
■what  are  called  Ami,  being  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms  and  discussions,  on  al- 
most every  conceivable  subject,  especially  on  gastronomy.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  coUeclion  of  stories  from  the  memory  and  commonplace  book  of  a 
Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  of  enormous  reading, 
extreme  love  of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  notion  of  the 
materials  which  he  had  amassed  for  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  which  he  tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts  from 
eight  hundred  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only. 

Atheniens  represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Tiraoerales  a 
banquet  given  at  the  house  of  Laurentius  (Aapiiyaios),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian  the  lawyer.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these 
guests  are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocrates— a  double  machinery, 
which  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent 
for  dramatic  writing,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Athenieus,  who  had  none, 
is  whoily  unmanageable.  As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly  violated  by  the  supposition 
that  so  immense  a  work  is  the  record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single 
banquet,  and  by  the  absurdity  of  coneeting  at  it  the  produce  of  every  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  intricate  discussions,  introduced 
apropos  of  some  trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the  dia- 


0  that  before  w 


a  speech  we  forget  who  n 


speaker.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient  manners,  as  a  collection 
of  curious  facts,  names  of  authors,  and  fragments  which,  but  for  Athe- 
nreus,  would  utterly  have  perished ;  in  short,  as  a  body  of  amusing  anti- 
quarian research,  it  would  be  unpossible  to  praise  the  Deipnosophistie  too 
highly. 

Among  the  authors  whose  works  are  now  lost,  from  whom  Athenreus 
gives  extracts,  are  Alcreus,  Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the 
philosopher  Archilorhus  Menander  Epimenides  of  Crete,  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentum  Cratmus  Eupohs  Aleman  Epicurus  (whom  he  repre- 
sents as  a  wasteful  glutton)  ind  many  others  whose  names  are  well 
known.  In  all  he  cites  nearly  eight  hundred  authors,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  separate  works  Athemsns  was  also  the  author  of  a  lost 
work,  Trepl  tot  iv  Supla  PaaAeuaihrrai'  which  probably,  ftom  the  specimen 
of  it  in  the  D(,>pnosophisia  and  the  obv  ous  unfitness  of  Athenieus  to  be  an 
historian,  was  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 
'  Id.  is.,  I.  V.    Compare  EiinlmTgk  RenUm.  No,  &,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  IBl,  seijq. 
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Of  the  Deipmsophistte  the  first  two  books,  and  part  of  the  third,  eleventh, 
and  fifteenth,  esist  only  in  an  epitome,  the  date  and  author  of  which  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare  in  the  time  of  Eusta- 
thius  (the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century) ;  for  Bentley  has  shown,  by 
esamining  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  references  to  Athen«us,  that  his  only 
knowledge  of  bun  was  through  the  epitome.  PeriMnius  (in  his  preface  to 
.^lian  quoted  by  Schwejghaeuser)  has  proved  that  ..Elian  transferred 
large  portions  of  the  work  to  his  Varimts  Hislory,  a  robbery  which  must 
have  been  committed  almost  in  the  lifetime  of  the  pillaged  author.  The 
Deipnosophials  also  furnished  to  Mactobius  the  idea  and  much  of  the  mat. 
ter  of  his  SBtunudia  (end  of  fourth  century);  but  no  one  has  availed  him- 
self  so  largely  of  Athenievis'a  erudition  as  Eustathius," 
Only  ooe  original  mannscripl  of  Allwcffiiia  now  ujiala,  called  hy  Schwaighaeuaer  the 


CHAPTER  XLViri, 
i  OR  ROMAN  PERIOD—™ 


I.  The  Romans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  conquerors,  with  whom  the 
interests  of  their  republic  outweighed  all  others,  became  acquainted  wiih 
Grecian  philosophy,' particularly  with  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
doctrines,  only  after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  more  especially  through 
the  intervention  of  the  three  philosophers  whom  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Rome,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention.  In  spite  of  determ- 
ined prejnd  ices  and  reiterated  denunciations,  one  of  those  doctrines  (that 
of  the  Academy)  daily  gained  disciples  there,  especially  when  !Uicullua 
and  Sulla  had  enriched  the  Capitol  with  the  libraries  of  the  conquered. 
The  latter,  after  the  capture  of  Athens,  84  B.C.,  sent  thither  the  collec- 
tion of  Apellicon,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  the  worlo  of  Aristotle. 

II.  The  spirit  of  research  in  Gfrecian  philosophy,  once  so  original  and 
independent,  was  now,  however,  exhausted.    Reason  had  tried  every 

s  TnmmanB's  JfrnuU  0/ Phiiascphy,  ed.  Marill,  p.  H8,  seqq.  ' 
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path,  every  aireotion  then  open  to  her,  withoat  being  able  to  aatisiy  hor- 
self;  for  ehe  had  not  penetrated  to  the  fundamental  problem,  that  of  the 
nature  of  reason,  and  consequently  had  continued  an  enigma  to  herself. 
The  different  philosophic  systems  had  viewed  truth  only  in  one  of  its  as- 
pects, and  consequently  were  involved  in  errors. 

III.  Indeed,  the  political,  religious,  and  moral  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire,  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  was  not  such 
as  to  animate  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  jrtiilosophic  research.  Greece  had 
lost  het  political  existence;  R«me  her  republican  Constitution.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  period  were  a  neglect  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion, a  preference  for  foreign  riles  (of  which  an  incongruous  medley 
was  tolerated),  a  widely  prevalent  superstition,  a  disdain  of  what  was 
natural,  a  mania  for  what  was  strange  and  extraordinary,  a  curious  pry- 
ing into  the  (pretended)  occult  arts,  with  an  extinction  of  all  sentiments 
truly  great  and  noble. 

IV.  Nevertheless,  philosophy  made  at  least  some  apparent  progress  in 
extension  and,  at  least  apparently,  in  intensity.  In  extension,  because 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  by  this  time  had  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Greelts,  and  had  produced  some 
philosophical  worts  sufficiently  original.  Nor  does  this  progress  of  phi- 
losophy ^pear  to  have  been  merely  external,  inasmuch  as  skepticism  had 
assumed  a  mote  intense  character,  and  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh  dog- 
matical system  in  the  school  of  the  Platonists.  By  imagining  a  new 
source  of  knowledge,  the  intuition  of  the  absolute ;  by  laboring  to  com- 
bine the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  the  East  and  the  West,  they  endeavor- 
ed to  provide  a  broader  basis  for  dogmatic  philosophy,  to  prop  up  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Christian- 
ity, but  eventually  lost  themselves  in  the  region  of  metaphysical  dreams. 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different  schools,  and  to  no- 
tice the  Greeii  writers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  therein. 


I.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  when  first  disseminated  in  their  country, 
attracted  among  the  Romans  a  crowd  of  jartisans,  in  consequence  of  its 
light  and  accommodating  character,  and  the  indulgence  it  afforded  to  the 
inclinations  of  aU ;  as,  also,  because  it  had  the  effect  of  disengaging  the 
mind  from  superstitious  terrors.  Very  few  of  the  Roman  Epicureans 
distingnjshed  themselves  by  a  truly  philosophical  character ;  and  even 
these  adhered  literally  to  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  without  advancing 
a  step  beyond  them.  Such,  among  others,  was  the  Roman  Lucretius, 
who  gave  a  statement  of  those  doctrines  in  his  didactic  poem  "i?e  Rerum 
Natura." 

II.  The  principal  Greek  writers  belonging  to  this  school,  during  the 
period  which  we  are  considering,  were  Cels«.s  and  Diogenes  LaerH-as. 

III.  Celbub,"  the  adversary  of  Christianity,  to  whom  Origen  replies, 
though  in  his  attack  he  sometimes  makes  use  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  weap- 
ons.  IS  expressly  ranted  by  Lucian,  as  well  as  Origen,  among  the  follow- 
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era  of  Epicurus ;  and  this  supposition  best  accounts  for  the  violence  with 
which  he  opposed  the  Christian  reUgion ;  for  an  Epieuroan  would,  of 
course,  reject  without  examination  all  pretensions  to  divine  communica- 
tions or  powers.  The  extracts  from  his  writings  preserved  by  Origen, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  prove  him  to  have  been  an  invetetate  enemy 
to  Christianity,  show  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  learning  or  abihty. 
Ceiaits,  besides  his  book  against  the  Christians,  vnote  a  piece  entitled 
"Precepts  of  Living  Well,"  and  another  "Against  Magic,"  but  none  of 
his  writings  are  extant,  except  the  quotations  made  by  Origen.  Celsus 
was  bom  toward  the  close  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Lucian  wnder  M.  Aurehus  Antoninus. 

IV.  DioQENEs  Lasetius,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  is 
also  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  His  predilection,  indeed, 
for  Epicureanism  is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  pains  he  has  taken  to 
give  an  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  a  full  detail 
of  his  life. 


I.  Neit  lo  those  of  Epicurus,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  ol 
greatest  success  at  Rome,  especially  among  men  of  a  severer  character, 
who  had  devoted,  their  lives  to  pubhc  affairs.  With  such  men,  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  being  more  eloseiy  applied  to  real  life,  and  exercising  a 
marked  influence  over  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
naturally  acquired  a  more  practical  spirit,  and  began  to  disengage  itself, 
in  some  degree,  from  speculative  subtleties. 

II.  But,  notwithstanding  the  general  credit  which  the  Stoic  doctrine 
obtained,  it  met  with  powerful  (qippsition  from  several  quarters,  particu- 
larly from  the  Skeptics,  who  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to 
overturn  every  dogmatic  system ;  and  from  the  Alesandrean  sect,  which, 
by  its  destructive  plan  of  coalition,  conupted  the  genuine  doctrine  of  ev- 
ery other  school.  From  the  period  when  the  motley  Eclectic  system 
was  established,  Stoicism  began  to  decline;  and  in  the  age  of  Augustine 
it  no  longer  subsisted  as  a  distinct  seel.  It  was  only  during  the  short 
space  of  two  hundred  years  that  the  Roman  school  of  Zeno  was  adorned 
with  illustrious  names,  which  claim  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Such  the,  Athenodobub  of  Ta  fl  is  ed  about  the  time  of 
Christ;  Chmsbisou  ol  Egypt,  v  as  he  preceptors  of  Nero ; 
EuPHHiTKB  of  Tyre,  or,  accord  h  Byzantium,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny;  D  adymentioned;  Efid- 
TBTus,  Abbuh,  of  whom  we  t  re  ,  and  the  philosophic 
empBr<ir,  Marckb  Aubblius  Aht      hu 

ni,  EpioTgToa  CEir/icTnTO!),'      H   ra  rygia,  was  a  freedman 

of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  him  m  Nero.     He  lived  and 

taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  e  philosophers  by  Do- 

mitian,  at  Nicopolls,  in  Epirus  g  favored  by  Hadrian, 

he  does  not  appear  to  have  ret  R  m  the  discourses  which 

Arrian  took  down  in  writings  ^"ere  delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old 
n,  p.  iM,  ■  Smiih,  Vitl,  Biogr.,  i.  v. 
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man  at  Kioop<riia.  Only  a  few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  recorded, 
such  as  liis  lameneaa,  which  is  spoken  of  in  various  ways,  his  poverty, 
and  his  few  wants.  Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  {Enchiridion)  which  bears  his  name  was  compiled  from 
his  discourses  by  lus  faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  out  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  in  eight  booica,  from  which,  though 
four  are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a  complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Epictetus  conceived  and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  vocation  as  a  teacher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  that  which  was 
good,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  the  impression  which  they  produced. 
Epictetus  gaye  up  the  proud  self-sufficiency  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
was  expected  to  show  in  hisreiation  tothe  vicissitudes  of  the  woridand 
of  man.  The  maxim  "  suffer  and  abttain"  (from  evil),  which  he  followed 
throughout  life,  was  based  with  him  upon  the  firm  belief  in  a  wise  and 
benevolent  government  of  Providence ;  and  in  this  respect  he  approaches 
the  Christian  doctrine  more  than  any  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  though  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  Epkietea  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, and,  still  less,  that  he  had  adopted  Christianity,  either  in  part  or 
entirely. 

IV,  Antoninus,  MAncne  AuRELtna,'  the  philosophic  emperor,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature.  When  only 
twelve  yeare  old,  he  adopted  the  dress  and  practiced  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  whose  doctrines  were  imparted  to  hun  by  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  Apollonius,  and  Junius  Rusticus,  The 
principles  of  composition  and  oratory  he  studied  under  Herodes  Attieus 
and  Cornelius  Fronto.  While  yef  Cesar,  he  was  addressed  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr as  VeriammKa  "  the  philosopher,"  an  epithet  by  which  be  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  day,  although 
no  such  title  was  ever  publicly  or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his 
elevation  to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame  in  resorting 
to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chteronea,  the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and 
in  listening  to  the  extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogenes.  With 
the  exception  of  a  fevr  letters,  contained  in  the  recently  discovered  re- 
mains of  Fronto,  the  only  production  of  Marcus  Aurelius  which  has  been 
preserved  is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled  Md^ou  'Amavlyoa 
ToB  airoKpiTopo!  ■rSiy  tU  lauriu'  S'SMo  iff,  "  Twelve  Books  of  the  Sfedilalions 
ej  the  Emperor  Marcos  Antonmua."  It  is  a  sort  of  commonplace  book, 
in  which  were  registered,  from  time  to  time,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  author  .upon  moral  and  rehgious  topics,  together  with  striking  max- 
ims extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been  most  eminent  for 
wisdom  and  virtuo.  There  is  no  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but 
the  contents  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system  of  self- 
examination  enjoined  by  the  discipHne  of  the  Stoics,  and  present  a  genu- 
ine picture  of  the  doubts,  and  difficulties,  and  struggles  of  a  speculative 
and  reflecting  mind. 
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I.  The  phUosophy  of  Aristotle  was  not  suited  lo  the  practical  character 
of  the  Roman  mind,  and  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  it 
became  mere  commentators  of  various  merit  or  demerit.  JVe  must  ac- 
count as  peripatetics  CaiTippuB,  of  Mytilene,  whom  Cicero  the  younger, 
and  several  other  Romans,  attended  at  Athens ;  Nicolads  DAWiscEBus. 
already  mentioned  by  us  among  the  historical  writers;  XKNiHcHue,  of 
Seieueia,  who,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  gave  lessons  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus; Alkiandeb,  of^gffi,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero;  and  more 
especiaUy  the  celebrated  commentator  Alezandeb,  of  Aphrodisias,  whom 
we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 

n.  Ale^ijndbe,"  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  and  hence  called,  by  way  o£  eminence,  6 
i(vvirf,s,  or  '■  the  commentator,"  lived  about  A.D.  aOO.  He  taught  at 
Alexandrea,  and  founded  a  special  esegetical  school  which  bore  his 
name,  his  followers  being  cailei  Alexavdreans  anA  Alexaadrisli.  In  his 
work  "  On  the  Soul,"  he  departed  from  Aristotle,  and  taught  that  the 
Boul  is  not  a  special  substance  {oba-la),  but  simply  a  form  of  the  organized 
body  (elSiJ!  Ti  To5  a^jioiros  ipytmutoi),  and  conseqaently,  that  it  could  not 
be  immortal ;  and  in  his  treatise  "  On  Destiny,"  he  attacked  the  fatalism 
of  the'  Stoics,  which  he  declared  irreconcilable  with  morality.  If  we  view 
him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can  not  be  rated  too  highly.  His  excel- 
lences and  defects  are  all  on  the  model  ofhis  great  master;  there  is  the 
same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united  with  almost  more  than 
AristoteUan  plainness  of  style.  About  half  of  his  voluminous  works  were 
edited  and  translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature.  There  are 
n  the  original  Greek,  which  have  never  been  printed. 


n  Arabic  version  is  preserved  of  several  others. 


it  import- 


E  that  "On  Destiny,"  mentioned  above,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  tliat  by  OreUi,  Zurich,  1834,  8vo. 


I.  Pythagoras,  whose  reputation,  and  even  whose  philosophy  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  Romans,  had,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  tresU- 
ing,  a  large  number  of  followers ;  his  exemplary  life,  and  still  more,  the 
mysterious  character  of  his  history  and  his  doctrines,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  species  of  enthusiastic  reverence  with  which  he  was  re- 


ir.  To  the  New  Pythagoreans  we  may  refer  Em^iewws,  of  Heraclea 
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Pontica  ;  Afollohiub,  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  his  pupil,  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  Philostratus ;  and  SEcuKDns,  of 
Athens,  about  180  A.D.  Others,  for  instance  AHiKiLius,  of  Lariasa,  who 
flourished  under  Augustus,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  on  a  charge  of 
magical  practices,  applied  the  principles  of  Pythagoras  to  the  study  of 
nature;  or.likeMoDERiTus.ofGades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  ofNero, 
and  NicoMACHDS,  of  Gerasa,  endeavored  to  discover  in  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  numbers  a  sublime  and  occult  science,  which  they  blended 
with  the  theories  of  Plato.  Nicomachus  must  be  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  l*ythagoras,  now  lost,  and  composed 
works  also  on  Aritinnetic  and  Music. 

The  eitant  •■oika  8f  NicomacJiuB  urs,  1.  'Api«^,jn«3s  <'«i-ya>Tvs  P'p.'"  fi',  forming 
ly  Wochei  (Gr,),  Paris,  Issa,  «Oi  also  slier  llw  TKiolnemnBui  Arillinielicw,  allrLboled 


I.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  new  school  of  Platonists  began  to  form 
itself;  and  became  popular.  The  philosophers  of  this  school  made  it 
their  object  to  disseminate  in  a  popular  form  the  ethics  and  religious 
theory  of  Plato,  and  constructed  for  Ihemsdves  a  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  connected  the  doctrines  of  that  system  with  the  an- 
cient religious  mysteries.  With  this  they  blended  much  that  was  derived 
from  (he  Pythagoreans  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  dogmatic  manner,  pur- 
sued the  most  iofty  speculations  (the  outline  of  which  had  been  traced  in 
the  treatises  of  Plato),  on  the  Deity,  the  Creator,  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
the  Demons,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  tiiat  of  Evil  They  supposed 
our  conceptions  to  have  a  hypostatical  existence,  and  apphed  their  ab- 
stract principles  to  account  for  phenomena  of  Iheir  own  days ;  for  in- 
stance, the  cessation  of  oracles. 

II.  Among  the  philosophers  of  this  school  may  be  mentioned  Thbasvl- 
Lue,  of  Mendea,  the  astrologer,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius;  Theon,  of  Smyr- 
na, the  author  of  an  exposition  of  Plato,  and  also  a  mathematical  writer, 
T»ho  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian;  ALcisoua.whohaslefl  us  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine ;  Albinos,  of  Smyrna,  the  preceptor  of  Galen, 
and  who  has  left  us  an  introduction  to  the  dialogues  of  Piato ;  Plutabch, 
of  Chnronea,  already  mentioned,  and  M-iiiMns  TvEins,  the  rhetorician, 
of  whom  also  we  have  already  treated, 

la  HI  two  ootta,  oiw  on  jurtinnwiie,  and  cne  on  Hiisic,  Tbece  was  s  Ihlid  on  A»roao- 
ny ;  BBd  a  ftmnh,  rrfA  t%  iv  ii«rji^  ipi-ovint.  Tbe  best  edillon  is  by  GeLder,  Leyden, 
18*T,  8io.  Of  the  Epiume  of  Aloinoos  wc  buie  an  tailion  by  Fell,  Oitord,  1«S7,  and 
anoUier  by  Pjscher,  Leipiig,  1788,  8to.    The  inlrodoMlon  of  Alblnus  is  given  tn  FabrU 

IBBIIM  of  Plato,  OjiSird,  ITTI,  and  lo  Fiecher's  Ibur  dialoeues  of  Plaio,  Leipitg,  irSS.  Svo, 
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I.  ^NEsiDEHua/  a  native  of  Cnosua,  in  Crete,  anii  who  lived  probably 
a  Utile  later  tJian  Cicero,  settled  in  Alexandrea,  and  revived  the  siiep. 
tieiBin  wbicb  had  been  silenced  in  the  Academy,  wishing  to  make  it  serve 
thepurposeofstrengtheningtheopinionsofHeraclituB,  to  wMchhe  was 
inclined;  for,  in  order  to  know  that  every  thing  has  its  contrary,  he 
maintaioed  that  we  ooght  to  admit  that  an  opposite  is  presented  to  each 
and  the  same  individual  He  assumed  an  external  principle  of  thought, 
making  truth  to  consist  in  the  universality  of  the  subjective  appearance. 
The  boldest  attack  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  possi- 
biUty  of  demonstrative  knowledge,  was  that  attempted  by  Jinesidemua 
against  the  reality  of  the  idea  of  causality.  He  argued  that  the  notion 
of  causaUty  is  without  signification,  because  we  can  not  understand  the 
telations  of  cause  and  efTect. 

II.  From  the  tune  of  .lEnesidemus  to  that  of  Skitus  EHfiKicus  follow- 
ed a  snceession  of  skeptics,  all  of  them  physicians  of  the  Empirio  and 
Methodic  schools,  who  confined  tbeaiaelves  to  the  observation  of  iacts, 
and  rejected  all  theory  respecting  the  causes  of  maladies. 

nr.  Seituh  EmpikIous'  was  a  physician,  and  received  his  name  Em- 
piricus  from  his  belonging  to  the  school  ot  the  EmpMci.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  put  the  finishing  hand 
IQ  the  philosophy  of  doubt.  While  he  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  hia 
predecessors,  especially  ^Enesidemus,  he  contributed  much  to  define  the 
object,  end,  and  method  of  skepticism.  Two  of  his  works  are  extant.  I. 
nopfiiii'uii  'riroTinrtSirds  ^  ffHtm-iKa  iro/n^/utTa,  containing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Skeptics,  in  three  books.  3.  Upis  Tat,s  (iiflworiKoJi  lamfip>triKoi,  against 
the  Malhtmalici,  in  eleven  books.  This  is  an  attack  upon  all  positive 
philosophy.  The  first  six  books  are  a  refutation  of  the  six  sciences  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music.  The  re- 
maining five  books  are  directed  against  logicians,  natural  philosophers, 
and  ethical  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct  woi*,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  belonging  to  the  •vronnnifffts.  The  two  works  are  a  great  repository 
of  doubts.     The  language  is  as  clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will 

BKond  edition  was  tbal  of  Fabrlcius,  Uipiie,  1718,  tW.,  conlaining  Ihe  Lsilu  yeiaion 


I.  Ifeo-Flatmi-Um  had  its  origin  in  the  mueh-frequented  school  of  the 
PlaWinists  at  Alexandrea,  and  was  characterized  by  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic zeal.  Its  disciples  aspired  to  attain  unto  the  highest  pinnacles 
of  science,  to  acquire  a  knowiege  of  the  abiolule,  and  an  intimate  union 
'  TenHtauan,  p.  163.       >  Smith,  DaLBiogr.,  i.  o.       =  M.  ii.       •  Tememaim,  p,  17T. 
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{f  wuctk)  therewith  as  the  final  end  of  man's  being.    The  way  thereto  they 
held  to  be  the  intuition  of  the  absolute  (Stmp/a). 

II.  The  principal  caasea  which  led  to  this  new  system  were,  the  de- 
cline of  genuine  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  admixture  with  its  remains 
of  the  theories  of  the  East,  added  to  a  continually- increasing  attachment 
to  Oriental  exaggeration  and  enthusiasm,  which  they  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent appeals  to  celestial  revelations,  while  they  depreciated  the  merit 
of  Plato  as  a  philosopher.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  de- 
chne  of  the  Roman  empire,  contributed  to  this.  To  these  may  be  added 
two  other  causes :  the  opposition  which  the  skeptics  of  the  new  school 
continually  made  to  all  pretensions  to  rational  knowledge,  and  the  alarm 
which  the  victorious  progress  of  Christianity  occasioned  to  the  defenders 
of  the  oM  religion,  lest  it  should  be  utterly  overthrown. 

III.  The  importance  which  Platonism  assumed  in  this  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  polytheism,  added  to  the  daily-increasing  influence  of 
Oriental  notions,  caused  that  philosophy  to  assume  a  fresh  distinction, 
its  ardent  character  being  aided  by  the  scientific  turn  of  the  Greeks,  and 
heightened  by  the  admixture  of  many  other  doctrines,  Philo  Jtjn.fl;us, 
NoMENioa,  and  Attichs  had  already  given  specimens  of  this  sort  of  mys- 
tical speculation,  and  association  of  Oriental  ideas  with  those  of  the  Pla- 
tonists.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Church ;  Justin,  for  instance,  Clemens  of  Alexandrea,  and 
Ohioen,  who  not  unfrequently  Platonize,  The  true  founder  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  however,  was  Ahmonius  Siccib,  who  ranked  among  his 
pupils  LoNBiNUE,  the  celebrated  critic.  Plotinus,  Orioeh,  and  HERENNina. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  these,  and  other 
Flatoniets  of  the  time, 

1.  Philo  Jnn^ns,'  or  Philo  the  Jew,  was  born  at  Alexandrea,  and  was 
descended  from  a  priestly  family  of  distinction.  He  had  already  reached 
an  advanced  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  40),  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  oi'dcr  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  decree 
which  exacted  from  the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor. 
We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Phiio  worthy  of  record.  His 
most  important  works  treat  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally  cited 
under  different  titles.  His  great  object  was  to  reconcile  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures with  ttie  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out  the 
conformity  between  the  two.  Hemaintained  that' the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with  the  former,  he  had  re- 
course to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  books  of  Moses.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  transferred  into  his  system  of  Platonic  philosophy  many 
of  the  opinions  of  the  East,  in  return  for  those  which  he  borrowed  from 
Plato.  Hence,  in  strictness,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  first  Neo-Pla- 
tonist  of  Alexandrea,  though,  as  before  remarked,  the  regular  founder  of 
that  school  was  Ammonias  Saccas. 
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2.  NuMENina  (Not^^iDi)  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by  Origen.  He  probably  "belongs  to 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
up  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  Jews,  Magi, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius, 

3.  JnsTiNDs  ('IouotTmi),'  sumamed  the  Mibtyr  (S  rndprns),  or  the 
Philosopheh  (i  ^,\iao'l>os),  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  writers, 
was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  or  the  New  City  of  Flavia,  which  arose 
out  of  the  ruins,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  town  called 
Shechem  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Sychar  in  the  New.  He  was  bora 
about  A.D.  103.  Justin  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  and  in  his  youth 
studied  the  Greek  philosophy  with  aeal  ajjd  ardor.  He  was  afterward 
coiiverted  to  Christianity,  He  retained  as  a  Christian  the  garb  of  a  phi- 
losopher, but  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He  was  pnt  to  death  at 
Rome,  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  165  A.D.  Jus- 
tin wrote  a  large  number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important  are,  1.  An  Apology  for  ike 
Chislians,  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  A.D.  139.  3.  A  Second 
Apology  far  the  Christians,  addressed  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Verus.  3.  A  Dialogue  with  Tryphan  the  Jew,  in  which  Justin  defends 
Christianity  against  the  objections  of  Tryphon. 

The  best  edmon  of  Ihe  coUeolal  works  of  Justin  is  by  Otlo,  Jena,  1912-44,  S  toIb.  6vo  ; 
second  odilioD,  Jens,  \Bii-X,  3  vols.  Sra. 

4.  Clemens  AisziNDRimie,'  so  called  from  his  long  residence  at 
Alexandrea,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His  full  name  was  T.  Flavins 
Clemens.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  visit  various  countries, 
such  as  Greece,  Southern  Italy,  Cteie-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  His 
philosophical  studies  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  views  of  Christianity. 
He  embraced  Christianity  through  the  leaching  of  Panttenus,  at  Alex- 
andrea, was  ordained  presbyter  about  A.D.  190,  and  died  about  A.D.  330. 
Hence  he  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  A.D. 
193-317.  His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a  whole.  In 
the  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks  {Ai^yoi  npoTpeirriKiii,  &e.),  his  design 
:e  the  heathens,  and  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  The 
•J.  Biogr.,  3.  V.  =  Id.  J*. 
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PteMgagm  Otio«aT^ifi)  tflftes  wp  the  new  concert  at  the  point  to  Which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  hrought  hj  the  hortatory  address,  and  fur- 
nishes him  with  mlea  for  the  r^ulation  of  his  conduct.  The  Sir/maia 
(XTjji.fiair*7j)  are  in  eight  books.  The  title  means  "  PaltliviBrk,"  and  indi- 
cBtes  it*  miMetoTieMe  rftaraowr.  ft  is  TarabMng  and  discursive,  but 
ContahiS.mnch  UBlahble  InSiWftation  on  manj  points  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly the  history  of  philosiqtby.  The  principal  information  respecting 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fiffli  book,  The  object  of  the 
work  was  to  delmeale  the  perfect  Christian  or  Gmalk,  after  he  had  been 
instmctfed  by  the  Ttat^,  and  flins  prepared  by  sublime  speculations  in 
phil<»ophy  ahd  theology. 

B^IiHlioliSstB^liollDf  ClenKnaiSlhatiif  Pollftt,  Oitord,  1715,  S  Vols,  ftl,  Ai'cry 
tUod  vailUm  use  M  tHMOf  Sttti,  Ltiplie,  l^fr44, «  vfllg.  lartlD. 

S.  ORioiKKa  '(frdjMTwTjij,*  06uafly  C^ed  ObiaES,  one  of  ae  most  emi- 
ireflt  ttf  the  earty  Christian  writers,  was  bom  at  AleMndTea,  A.D.  iSB. 
He  received  a  careful  education  from  his  father  Leonides,  who  was  a 
detout  Chrtslian,  and  he  subsequcmiy  became  a  phpii  of  Clemens,  of 
Alexandrea.  After  fin  active  ahd  checkered  llffe,  the  details  of -which 
belong  nwre  properly  i6  Sacred  literature,  he  died  in  A.D.  293  fflr  2M,  his 
end  having  beeh  hastened  by  tee  scfferlngfe  which  he  had  iindergtine  in 
Ihe  Decian  persecution  (3a9-afil>.  The  place  of  his  death  was  T^re,  in 
Whicii  city  he  was  buried.  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  at  the  time  of 
bis  decease.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  Origen's  works :  1 . 
The  Hei^a,  which  wmSiSted  Of  six  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  ranged 
in  t>arallel  columns.  The  fim  column  contained  the  Hebrew  test  in 
Hebrew  charaolei^s ;  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters ;  the 
aiirtl  the  Version  of  Aquita ;  the  fourth  that  ef  Symmachus ;  the  fifth  the 
iSeptuaiiht ;  the  siSth  the  Version  of  Theodotion.  Besides  the  COmpila- 
■Kon  and  affSng-eWient  of  these  versions,  Origen  added  marginal  notes. 
Containing,  amung  other  things,  ah  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names. 
Only  fi^gmems  of  this  ValnaWe  Work  are  ejtttmt.  2.  Exegetical  TVori*, 
Whieh  compj^hena  three  classes.  (Aj  Tmi,  which  Jerome  renders 
volaniiaa,  containing  ample  CoMmentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full  scope  to 
W&  bltelteet.  (B)  SifuOia,  Ot  bti^i  notes  on  detached  passages.  (C) 
HomHia,  or  popular  expositions,  chiefly  delivered  at  C^sarea.  In  his 
■sariOOB  exposititms  Origeh  sought  to  extract  ftom  the  sacred  writings 
theit  historical,  m>ratlKtl  or  prciphcticai,  and  moral  significance.  His  de- 
sire of  ftnding  botitintially  a  mystical  sense  led  him  frequently  into  the 
■hejfleet  irf  the  hiStoHeal  sense,  and  even  into  tiie  denial  Of  its  troth.  This 
eapiial  fault  has  at  an  times  furnished  ground  fOr  deprei^ating  his  labors, 
ittid  has  no  doubl  maWriaDy  Siniinished  their  value.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  siiifpoSttfl  that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  sacred 
*rilings  is  toore  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
■full  exlent  Which  some  of  his  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  De 
PriwipHs  (rtfpl  ifixav).  ThiS  work  was  the  great  object  of  attack  with 
Origen's  enemies,  and  the  Source  ft-om  which  they  derived  their  chief 
evidence  oFhis  various  alJeged heresies,  it  was  divided  into  fonr  books. 
'  Stnilh,  Diet,  BiigT.,  i.  v. 
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Of  this  worit  some  important  fragments  are  extant,  and  the  Latin  version 
of  Ruiinus  has  come  down  to  hs  entire ;  but  Ruiinus  toot  great  liberties 
Willi  the  original,  and  the  unfaitlifulness  of  his  version  is  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms  by  Jerome.  4.  Exhertalio  ad  Mart^am  <Eii  luipripuiv 
trpoTpHrriKis  Xiyos),  or  De  Marlyiio  (IIspl  iiaprvplau),  written  during  the 
persecution  under  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  and  still  extant.  S.  Contra 
Celatan  lAbri  VIII.  (Knrn  KiKiroir  riitot  ^),  still  extant.  In  this  important 
work  Origen  defends  tlie  truths  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of 
Celsus.' 

There  is  a  valuable  work  entitled  PhilocaUa  (♦iXoKBAfa),  which  is  a  com- 
pilation by  Basil  of  Cfesarea,  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzua,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of  which  many  important 
fragments  have  been  thus  preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments than  Origen,  or  have  been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  awi- 
raonious  disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several  had  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  subjectof  the  Incarnation,  and  to  the 
pre-eststence  of  Christ's  human  soul,  which,  as  well  as  the  pre-existence 
of  other  human  souls,  he  afHrmed.  He  was  charged,  also,  with  holding 
the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with  other  errors  as  to  angeis  and  demons. 
He  held  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  ascribed  to  man  a  nature  Jess 
corrupt  and  depraved  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the 
operation  of  Divine  grace.  He  held,  moreover,  the  doetrino  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  of  the  guilty,  conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would 
siitTet  eternal  punishment. 

The  beet  edUioii  of  the  norka  of  Origen  ia  by  Delanie,  Paris,  173S-59,  4  ?ols.  Ibl.,  re- 
printed Id  as  voIh.  8va,  1681^9,  undec  the  edilorial  cere  at  LommBlacli.  The  best  sep- 
Rrats  edition  of  the  Hexaflais  by  MDnlfaucon,  Patis,  1T14. 

6.  Ammo Nius,  called  Saccis  ('A^iSi'uis  SacKM,  i.  e.,SaKKD$i{pot),*Oraack. 

carrier,  because  his  employment  was  carrying  the  corn  landed  at  Alex- 
andrea,  as  a  public  porter  (saecarias),  was  born  of  Christian  parents. 
Porphyry^  asserts,  Eusebius*  and  St,  Jerome'  deny,  that  he  apostatized 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate,  he  combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with 
Christianity,  and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy  as  the 
founder  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  Among  his  disciples  are  mentioned 
Longinus,  Herennius,  and  Plotinus,  He  died  A.D.  343,  at  the  age  of 
more  than  eighty  years.  The  pagan  disciples  of  Ammonios  held  a  kind 
of  philosophical  theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  inward  perception ;  God 
was  three-fold  in  essence,  intelligence  (viz.,  in  knowledge  of  himself),  and 
power  (viz.,  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions  being  inferior  to  the  first. 
The  care  of  the  world  was  intrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race ;  below 
those,  again,  were  demons,  good  and  bad:  an  ascetic  hfe  and  theurgy 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar 
only  in  their  national  deities.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a  Christian, 
he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which  would,  of  course,  then  be  repre- 

I  Saath,  t.  c.  '  Smilk,  DIM.  Bagr.,  i.  v. 

=  Porph.,  lib.  iii..  mlB.  Chi-islinn,  np,  Bbsi*.,  S.  E.,  vl,,  10, 
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sented  by  Origen,  and  not  hy  the  pagan  Alexandrean  school,  as  just  de- 
scribed), noted  for  hia  writings,  especially  on  the  Scriptures,  He  com- 
posed a  Diatcissron  or  Harmony  of  (he  Gospels,  which  still  exists  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Capua  (in  the  sixth  century,  who  wrong- 
ly ascribed  it  to  Tatian),  and  of  Lusciniua.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  He 
CoaaensK  Moym  ct  Jean,  which  is  praised  by  St,  Jerome.  A  life  of  Aris- 
totle, prefixed  to  the  Commentary  of  his  namesake  an  the  Categories, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Ammoniua,  but  it  is  probably  the  work  of  John 
Philoponus.' 

1.  Plotjmus  {■OKuTans),'  the  originator,  aeooTding  to  some,  of  the  Neo- 
Platonlc  system  {though  not  of  its  fundamental  principles),  lived  so  ei- 
clastvely  in  specolation  that  he  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  bodily 
organization,  and  would  tell  neither  his  parents,  his  forefathers,  his  native 
country,  nor  even  hia  birth-day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ceiebration  of  it. 
According,  however,  to  Suidaa  and  others,  he  was  horn  at  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  about  A.D.  303.  The  details  of  hia  life  have  been  preserved  by 
his  disciple  Porphyry,  in  a  biography  which  has  CMne  down  to  us.  From 
him  we  learn  that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  remained  eleven  years  under  the  instruction  of  Ammoniua  Sac- 
cas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian,  (A.tl.  343)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  After  the  death  of 
Gordian  he  fled  to  Antioch,  and  thenee  to  Rome  (A.D.  244).  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  gave  only  oral  instruction  to 
a  few  friends,  but  he  was  at  length  induced,  A.D.  254,  to  commit  his  in- 
structions to  writing.  In  this  manner,  when,  ten  years  later  (A.D.  264), 
Porphyry  came  to  Rome,  and  joined  himself  to  Plotinus,  Iwenty-one 
books  of  very  various  contents  had  been  already  composed  by  him.  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  that  Pori*yry  Uved  with  Plotinus  at  Rome,  the  latter, 
at  the  instigation  of  Amelias  and  Porphyry,  wrote  twenty-three  books  on 
the  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  nine 
books  were  afterward  added. 

Of  the  fifty-three  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  remarks  that  the  iirst 
twenty-one  books  were  of  a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  production  of  the  matured  powers  of  the  author,  and 
that  the  other  nine,  especially  the  last  four,  were  evidently  written  with 
diminished  vigor.  The  correction  of  these  fifty-three  books  was  commit- 
ted by  Plotinus  himself  to  the-  care  of  Porphyry.  On  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  aight,  Plotinus  never  read  them  through  a  second  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  coirectiona  ;  intent  simply  upon  the  matter,  he 
was  alike  careless  of  orthography,  of  the  division  of  the  syllablea,  and  the 
clearneas  of  the  handwriting.  The  fifty-three  books  were  divided  by 
Porphyry  into  sis  Bnneads,  or  sets  of  nine  books. 

Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  communications,  and  was  said  to  be 

very  clever  in  finding  the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  faded  in  accuracy 

on  Iho  whole.     Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  his  person  was  increased 

when  discoursing :  hia  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  cov- 

'  Smirt,  (.  c.  >  Uranrfii;  SmUh,  Dkl.  Biogr.,  a.  u. 
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ered  with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the  scantiest  faro, 
and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  restricted  to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He 
was  regarded  with  admiration  and  rospeet  not  only  by  men  of  soience, 
lifte  tbe  philosophers  Araelius,  Porphyry,  the  physicians  Paiilinus,  Eu- 
stochius,  and  Zethua  the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  slates- 
men.  Hd  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Gailienus  and  the  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being  governed  according  to 
tbe  laws  of  Plato.     He  died  at  PuteoU  in  A.D.  363, 

The  philosophical  system  of  Plotinus  is  founded  upon  Plato's  writings, 

with  the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the  Oriental  philosophy 

and  religion.     He  appears,  however,  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to 

b   O  ■        1      g         hi  [a  m 

G      km  gj  g    m 


8.  PoRPHvRins  (Ilofj^ipioj),"  usually  called  Pobphvrv,  the  celebrated 
antagonist  of  Christianity,  was  bom  A.D.  333,  either  in  Batansa,  in  Pales- 
tine, or  at  Tyre,  His  original  name  was  Makhas,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrophtenician  Melech,  a  word  which  signified  king.  The  name  Porphy- 
rats  (in  allnsion  to  the  usual  color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  de- 
vised for  him  by  his  preceptor  Longuins.  After  studying  under  Origen 
at  Cffisarea,  and  under  Apollonius  and  Longinos  at  Athens,  he  settled  at 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  there  became  a  diligent  disciple  of  Plo. 
tinus.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  and  was  intrusted 
by  him  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  arranging 
his  writings.  After  remaining  in  Rome  six  years,  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  from  the  shacMes  of  the  flesh ;  but,  on  the  advice  of 
Plotinus,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
was  during  bis  residence  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the 
Christian  religion,  in  fifteen  books.  Of  the  remainder  of  his  life  we 
know  very  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  about  A.D.  305  or  806.  Lale  in  life  he 
married  Mareella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  with  the  view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their 
education. 

As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  considerable  praise.  His  style  is  toler- 
ably clear,  and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigor.  His 
learning  was  most  extensive,  A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Plotinus.  His  attempt  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonie  and  Aristotelian  systems  would  alone  be 
1  Branda,  Uc.  t  SoaOl,  Dkt.  Biogr., :  r. 
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sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  acquaintance  with  the  authors 
whom  he  quoins  was  manifest))'  far  from  superficial  His  most  cele- 
brated  work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  religion ;  but  of  its 
nature  and  merits  we  are  not  able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to 
us     It  was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodoaius.    The 

^attack  was  sufficiently  vigorous  to  caU  forth  replies  IVom  above  thirty 
dififerent  antagonists,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Methodius 
ApoHinans,  and  Eusebius.  A  large  number  of  his  worlts,  however,  have 
come  dow  n  to  us,  of  which  his  Life  of  P^ihogera,  and  Life  of  Floiin«3  are 
two  of  the  best  known.  Another  work  of  his  deserving  of  notice  is  that 
on  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  described  in  the  Odj^sey.  It  is  a  Janciful 
allegorical  mterpretation  of  Homer's  description  of  (he  cave  showing 
both  the  ingenuity  and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porphyry  and  other 

writers  oj  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  authorities  of  aU  kinds  into  their 

service,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines  of  their  school.' 

1  Tola  4W     ruf,  J^JT„Z'Jr        f^t  V      I  ^"  philosopher,  Oslbrd,  1835, 

«0,  renrinied  b    Kh  tie  Cote  o/(AsiVj™pAs  is  best  ediled  by  Goens,  Utrecht,  17es, 

9  lAMBLiciitfa  CldfiflAixoi)'  was  bom  at  Chalcis,  in  C(e!e-Syria.  He 
resided  in  Syna  during  the  greater  part  of  his  iife,  and  died  in  the  reian 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  probably  before  A.D.  833.  He  was  inferior  in 
judgment  and  learning  to  the  eariier  Neo-Hatonists,  Plotinus  and  Por- 
phyn-,  and  he  introduced  into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  East,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  check  the  progress  of 

r  T  k  f.  ^*'^'!P*y  «/  Pf'/^<^«s.  It  was  intended  as  a  prepara- 
hon  for  the  study  of  Hato,  and  consisted  Originally  often  books,  of  w^ch 
five  only  are  extant.  ITic  first  book  contains  an  account  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  and  though  compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value  as  thP 
other  worits  lion,  which  it  is  taken  are  lost.     The  second  book,  nZn^. 

^™"  ?%'^''^'"^'''"''''™'^''"»^'"'^'«5''?"'M/"7.,containingmany 
fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoteans,  The  fourth  book  n^p!  J, 
H«.^X™  ipie^u^i  ttsc^^^,.  The  fifth  book,  n  S,,oXo7oU,Ja  tBj 
^?WT,«fl!.  2^  n<pl  MWrT„pf„v,  written  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the 
gmian  and  Chald^eah  theology.     lamWichUs  wrote  other  works  which 

The  L^Bf  Pgihagon,  was  ediled  by  Kmter,  AmBlertam.  1707  Bad  bv  Iti«biin- 
Leipzig,  I8W.  Th.  Adhorlario  ad  Pkib^phiam,  by  Eiessling,  Leipzig,  fsis  slTit 
w'lT,  V'  '°"^'  «°»W*TL.fl,  i«Mmif.,t,  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790.  Tue  Realise 
Th    m,    I  °"        '"'"'^""°^"^'' "^ '^^™"''*' ^'™"  andArnhEim  1868. 

l^ori,1Z!7"  ^'^"'■'^'  "^  ^'  '■'"P^^  '8".  «">■    THo  Be  My.,^,  [,y'  Oale, 

10.  P"f";i.vs  (nprfKAoj),' surnamed  JJiHrfSctoj  {A,iS,Vw)  or  the  "Sue 
cesser,"  from  his  being  regarded  as  the  genuine  successor  of  Plato  in 

°^il'  ^^'  ""^  "'"  ^^  *"""'  "^^^^^^^^  ^^'"'^^"'  "^  '"^  Neo-Pl;.^ 
'    ''  '  '''"  **  '  SmUk,  Ditt.  Siogr.,  i.  v. 
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school.  He  was  bora  at  Constantinople,  A-D.  4is,'  and  belongs,  there 
fore,  in  reality  to  the  succeeding  period  of  Grecian  literature  ■  but  we 
prefer  considering  him  here,  along  with  his  numerous  followers  in  or 
der  to  complete  the  grouping  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  Procllis  was 
hroughl  up  at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his  parents  beloneed  and 
which  cily  he  himself  regarded  as  his  native  place.  He  studied  at  Alex 
andrea  under  Olympiodorus,  and  afterward  at  Athens,  under  Plutarchus 
and  Syrianus.  At  an  early  age  his  philosophical  attainments  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  written  his 
commentary  on  the  Timmas  of  Plato,  as  well  as  many  other  treatises  by 
his  twenty-eighOi  year.  On  the  death  of  Syrianus,  Proelus  succeeded 
him  in  his  school,  and  inherited  from  him  the  house  in  which  he  resided 
and  taught. 

,  in  his  Life  of  Proolos,  records  with  intense  admiration  the  per- 

which  hia  master  attait>ed  in  ail  virtues.    The  highest  of  ttese 

re,  in  the  estimation  of  Marinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic 

■m  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained ;  fasts  and  vigils  he 

with  scrupulous  exactitude.     The  reverence  with  which  he 

le  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have  been  unbounded.     He 

all  the  important  religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 

hymns,  in  honor  not  only  of  Grecian  deities,  but  of  those  of 

ms  also.    Nor  were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  excepted 

religious  veneration ;  and  he  even  performed  sacred  rites  in 

edepartedspiritsoftheentirehuman  race.    It  was,  of  course, 

ing  that  such  a  man  should  be  (avored  with  Various  appari- 

niraculous  interpositions  of  the  gods.     He  used  to  tell  how  a 

ce  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of  the  city.    But 

jher  grade  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  was  termed 

the  theurgic  virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  meditation  on  the  oracles 

and  the  Orphic  and  ChiJdaic  mysteries,  into  the  profound  secrets  of  which 

he  was  initiated  by  Asclepigenia,  the  dau^ter  of  Plutarchus,  who  alone 

was  in  complete  possession  of  the  theurgic  Itnowtedge  and  discipline.    He 

profited  so  much  by  her  instracsions,  as  to  be  able,  according  to  Marinus, 

to  call  down  rain  in  a  time  of  drought,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  pro 

cure  the  immediate  intervention  of  ^seulapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of 

his  friend  Archiadas. 

Proelus  died  A.D.  485.  During  the  last  five  years  of  hU  life  he  had 
become  superannuated,  his  strength  having  heen  exhausted  by  his  fast- 
ings and  other  ascetic  practices.  As  a  philosopher,  Proelus  enjoyed  the 
highwt  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries  and  successors ;  but  his  phil- 
osophical system  is  characterised  1^  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of 
good  sense.  He  pr6fess6d  that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views 
of  his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  proceeded  on 
the  idea  that  every  thing  in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  mystical  theology  of  Ot^heus.  He  wnrte  a  separate  work  on  the  co- 
incidence  of  the  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was 
mueh  in  the  same  spirit. that  he  attempted  to  blend  together  the  logical 
I  Harm  VUaPrscti,t.e.  "'      """^ 
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method  of  Ariatotle  and  the  fanciful  speculations  of  Neo-Platonio  mysti- 
cism. Several  of  the  works  of  Proclus  ate  stiil  extant.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  consist  of  commentaries  on  Plato.' 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  (tie  exlaot  works  of  ProcLus.    The  edllion  of  Cousin 
(Parle,  B  vols.  8to,  I8B0-SI)  conlBins  the  Imollses  ou  Providence  ind  Fate,  on  the  Ten 


blades,  and  ihe  Inatitvtiii  Theologica  |2Ti>i;K<iu<rK  litnl^irii),  along  with  the  commenury 

ProcliiB  left  behind  him  a  crowd  of  followers,  of  whom  some  were 
females,  such  as  Jiypatia,  Sosipatra,  &c.  His  disciples  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  talent,  but  little  distinguished  for  improving  the  sort  of 
philosophy  which  be  bad  bequeathed  to  them.  Among  the  most  consid- 
erable were  Majunue,  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  who  succeeded 
Proclus  as  a  teacher  at  Athens,  and  wrote  his  life  (edited  by  Boissonade, 
Leipzig,  1S14),  but  who  subsequently  differed  from  him  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Plato ;  then  Isidohus  of  Gaia,  who  look  the  place  of  Marinus  at 
Athens,  and  afterward  removed  to  Alexandrea,  an  enthusiastic  character, 
but  devoid  of  originality ;  and  ZsnoDo-me,  the  successor  of  the  latter  in 
what  they  termed  the  golden  chain ;  stiil  later,  Heltodoeus  and  Aumom(- 
UB,  both  the  sons  of  Hermias  of  Alexandrea,  andthelatter  of  whom  taught 
there.  The  last  who  taught  the  Neo-Platonic  system  in  the  Academy  at 
Athens  was  Dimibcihs  of  Damascus,  born  about  A.D.  480,  and  who  united 
clearness  of  understanding  to  activity  of  imagination.  Among  his  dis- 
ciples and  those  of  Ammonins  was  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, SiMPiicins  of  Cilicia,  who,  as  well  as  his  teacher,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  En- 
chiridi&ti  of  Epictetus.  Both  this  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
on  the  De  Calo,  on  the  Physica  Auaadtalio,  and  on  the  De  Anima,  are  still 
extant.  The  Emperor  Justinian  having,  by  a  severe  decree,  caused  the 
schools  of  the  heathen  philosophers  to  be  closed,  Damascius,  with  Isi- 
dorus,  Simplicius,  and  others,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  Persia,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes.  They  returned,  indeed,  in  A.D, 
533,  by  an  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Chosroes 
and  Justinian,  but  the  ardor  of  this  sect,  which  had  bo  long  and  so  widely 
prevailed,  and  had  exerted  an  insensible  influence  even  over  the  opinions 
of  the  Christian  philosophers,  was  manifestly  on  the  decline,' 
The  only  work  of  Damsaeias  wMch  baa  been  edited  Is  enliUed  "  Doabta  and  Solo- 


I.  The  disciples  whom  Christianity  was  continually  gaining  in  different 
3  imbued  with  very  different  principles  and  feelings,  and 
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many  ol  tbem  had  also  imbibed  some  philoaoplitcal  system  or  otber.  The 
knowledge  which  such  had  already  acquired  of  the  theories  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  attacks  of  heathen  adversaries ;  and  the 
desire  of  illustrating,  defining,  and  substantiating  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  forming  into  a  whole  the  solutjons  which  were  offered,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  questions  and  cavils  of  their  adversaries— all  these  causes 
gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  species  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  successively  assumed  different  aspects,  as  regarded  its 
principles  and  object.  By  these  means  something  of  the  Grecian  spirit  of 
philosophy  was  transfused  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and,  in  after  times,  proved  the  niaterial  germ  of  original  speculations. 

II.  The  Christian  religion  was  formed  for  universality  by  its  simplicity, 
its  close  alliance  with  morality,  and  the  spirit  of  its  worship,  at  once  mild 
and  severe.  Its  first  teachers  recognized  in  it  a  divine  doctrine.  Wis- 
dom, which  had  so  long  been  sought  for  by  human  reason,  seemed  at  last 
found.  The  limits  oftrulh  and  of  duty  had  (if  mankind  would  have  been 
satisfied)  been  at  length  defined,  and  the  strange  disseiisions  of  inquirers 
after  both  reconciled.  But  Ite  fact  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion 
gave  occasion  to  various  representations,  and  it  was  aslied  how  revela- 
tion can  he  established ;  how  it  can  be  ascertained  that  a  doctrine  is  di- 
vine ;  and  what  is  its  true  import.  Hence  the  various  degrees  of  author- 
ity allowed  by  different  parties  to  the  pretensions  of  tradition  and  phi- 
losophy. 

III.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Clmrch,  especially  the  Grecian,  consid- 
ered philosophy  as  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  religion  {at  least  par- 
tially so),  inasmuch  as  both  were  derived  from  the  same  common  source. 
This  source  of  truth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  was,  according  to  Jastin 
Martyr,  derived  from  internal  revelation  by  the  lii^as  and  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Clement  and  the  other  Alexandreans,  it  was  drawn  from 
tradition  reconJed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  According  to  St.  AugustiB, 
it  was  simply  oral.  In  tlie  estimation  of  all  these  fathers,  philosophy  was, 
if  not  necessary,  at  least  useful  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine, 

IV.  Other  fathers  of  the  Charch,  especially  certain  of  the  Latin,  as 
TERTtTLLiAN,  Abnobhis,  and  his  disciple  Lactantids,  surnamcd  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero,  deemed  philosophy  a  superfluous  study,  and  adverse  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  tending  lo  alienate  man  from  God.  NevcrthelesB,  the  party 
which  favored  such  pursuits  gradually  acquired  strength ;  and  the  fathers 
came  tomakewse,  on  the  eclectic  system,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Accordingly,  Juhan  thought  that  he  was  taJting  an  effectual  method  of 
obstructing  the  Christian  religion  when  he  interdicted  to  its  followers 
the  study  of  that  philosophy.  Yet  <Ul  the  schools  of  the  ancients  were 
far  from  meeting  with  a  Uke  acceptation  on  the  part  of  the  fathers.  Those 
of  Epicurus,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics  were  little  considered,  on 
account  of  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  they  had  expressed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  Supremo 
Being  and  his  providence,  or  the  opposition  which  existed  between  their 
views  and  those  of  Christianity.     The  Platonic  system,  on  the  other 
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hand,  from  the  degree  Of  affinity  they  aSfected  U>  iis^ct  in  it  to  the 

JeivLfh  and  Christian  revelations,  was  held  m  high  esteem, 

V  Philosophy  was  at  first  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Chnatian 
relision  te  aLit  in  winning  ovo^  the  more  cuULrated  of  the  Greeks  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Subseqtiontly.  it  was  turned  to  the  refutation 
of  heresies ;  and,  lastly,  applied  to  the  elucidation  and  distinct  statement 
of  the  dootrines  of  the  Church.  Through  all  tJiese  suoceesive  gradations 
the  relations  of  reUgion  and  i*ilosophy  continned  always  the  same ;  the 
former  being  looked  upoli  as  the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  the  most  ex- 
ulted and  the  only  (™=  pMI<^phy ;  the  latter  being  regarded  as  merely  a 
handmaid  to  the  former,  and  a  science  altogether  earthly.  Logic  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  pcJemios. 

VI  The  prevailing  system,  Uierefore,  of  the  fathers  is  a  supematural- 
lam,  more  or  less  blended  vrith  rfltionaliam.  The  former,  however,  dady 
aeqmred  additional  predominance  inconsequence  of  the  perpetual  disput^ 
.itih  the  heretics,  who  were  ineiined  to  place  reason  side  by  side  with 
revelBiiOQ ,  and  in  consequence,  ntso,  of  the  resolution  of  some  Ghnstton 
teachera  to  pt^rVe  the  unity  and  puHty  of  the  faith,  revelation  came  to 
be  regarded  not  only  as  the  source  of  alt  Christian  belief,  but  as  the 
fountain  also  of  all  knowledge,  speculaUve  and  practical.' 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 
SIXTH  OK  ROMAN  FeHIOD— mnftn««(. 


I  TtfB  mathematical  sciences  did  not  make  much  progress  durmg  the 
period  under  review,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy.  Serenus  of  An- 
lissa,  WHO  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  after  Chnst,  wrote 
■on  mUttdric  And  muc  mtHfm,  in  tmi  booSs.  Hailey  has  joined  this  work 
to  his  edition  of  Apollonius  Pergieus,  Oxford,  1710,  fol. 

11.  AkaVolTOb  CAy^il^jot)'  of  Aicxandrea,  after  having  taught  the  peri- 
patetic phflosi^y  in  hK  native  city,  was  appointed,  in  A.D.  370,  bishop 
flf  Laodicea,  in  Syria.  He  wrote  a  work  on  arithmetic,  m  ten  books,  of 
which  Ve  have  some  fragments  remaining  in  the  Thei^gwrncna  of  lam- 
bliChUB  and  also  a  species  of  mathematical  catechism,  of  Which  we  have 
also  a  tJagment.  In  this  last,  Anatolius  makes  the  distance  of  the 
tropics  equal  to  ti>e  sldesf  apentedecagon,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  de- 
grees. While  Ploietny  had  determined  the  obhqutty  of  the  ecliptic  at  33 
61'  15"  H«n»  seelM  tt.  infer  from  «iis  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic ;  bat  I^tronne  has  shown  that  Anatolius  only  wished  to 
employ  a  round  number.  Anatolius  wrote  also  a  work  on  the  chro- 
nolOTy  of  Easter,  a  laige  IVagment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebuis. 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which  some  ascribe  to  Rnfinus, 
under  the  title  of  Voli/>Mn  it  FoiChale,  or  Ca«^e<!  Pa^chdea,  and  which 
i  S(*H(,  Stat.  Ltt.Gr.,  vOl.  V.,  p.  SSO,  M«.  >  K.  *-,  P-  3»' 
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was  published  by  Bucherius,  in  his  Doctrina  Temporum,  Antwerp,  1634. 
The  fragments  of  the  mathematical  works  are  given  in  Fabricius. 

HI.  TiiEODoEiuB  (etoSrfffioi)  of  Tripolis,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
of  some  distinction,  appears  to  have  flourished  later  than  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  three  following  are  ex- 
tant, and  have  been  published :  1.  ajmipiiciJ,  a  treatise  on  the  properties 
of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles  described  on  its  surface.    8.  ntpi  juitf&ii 


8yo.    The  treatias  Htpl  gl^Tnoi.  Was  publisheil  in  a  Lsltn  VBraion,  sMording  to  Fabrl- 

IV.  Mbnelads  (McvtAtwi),'  a  Greek  mathematician,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andrea,  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere,  which  is 
comprised  in  the  mathematical  collection  called  ^mphs  i^rrpoviiias,  or  >ii«pii 
harpavoiiaiiitnt.  Menelaua  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Proclus,  and  Ptole- 
mseus,  who,  in  bis  Magna  Syntaxis  (p.  170),  says  Ihat  he  made  some 
astronomical  observations  at  Rome,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (A.D.  98).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Menelaus  introduced 
by  Plutarch  in  his  dialogue  De  Facie  in  Orhc  Luna  (p.  930).  Besides  his 
work  on  the  Sphere,  Menelaus  wrote  a  treatise  On  the.  QuaniUy  laid  Dis- 
Unction  of  mixed  Bodies.  Both  works  were  translated  into  Syriac  and 
Arabic 

it  was  Rl80  paWlshed  by  Martnaa  MerMnnaB,  In  bis  Synopsis  MalluMstica,  ParJa,  1644. 
pablished  at  Oifiiid  by  Hallty,  a  reprint  of  which,  wllh  a  preftce  by  CoMard,  appaateil 

V.  HvpsIoLKs  ('TifmAfli)  of  Alexandres,  a  Greek  mathematician,  is  usu- 
ally said,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  to  have  lived  about  AD.  IGO,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  strong  arguments,  however,  for  placing  him 
not  earlier  than  A.D.  550,  The  only  work  of  his  extant  is  entitled  Ilrpl 
rfli  Tuv  ^aiS'wy  avaipoims,  published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus,  at  Paris, 
1667.  He  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  added  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth books  t«  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

VI.  PTOLEM.iEDs,  Claudiub  (IlToXe/iiuiis,  KAB^ios),'  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer.  We  will  here  Consider  him  under 
the  first  and  second  of  these  characters,  reserving  the  third  ibr  the  suc- 
ceeding head.  Of  Ptolemy  himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  A.D.  139,  at  Alexandrea,  and,  since  he 
survived  Antoninus,  he  was  alive  in  A.D.  161,  His  mathematical  and 
astronomical  writings  are  as  follows  :   1 .  Kty&Kii  a&^ofit  rfls  'korpom/itias, 

'  usually  known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  AlToa^est.  Since  the  Telrabiblm, 
the  work  on  astrology,  was  also  entitled  S^j/rnjis,  the  Arabians,  to  distill- 
'  ^niili.  Diet.  BiosT; '■  V.        '  Id,  a.,  s,  ii.         ^DeMorgani  Snulli,Di£t.Biegr.;a.K 
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guish  the  two,  probably  caUed  the  greater  work  ^,fyd^,,,  and  afterward 
iuyl<m,.  The  title  Almagest  is  a  compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the 
Arabic  article.  The  Almagest  U  divided  into  thirteen  books.  It  treats 
of  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  heaven  ;  the  effect  of  position  upon  the 
earth  ;  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  fixed 
stars  can  not  be  undertaken ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  those  at 
the  five  stars  caUed  planets.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  are  the  most 
mlerestmg  to  a  modern  astronomer,  as  they  contain  a  catalogue  of  the 
stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  one  thousand 
and  twenty-two  stars,  described  by  their  position  in  the  constellations. 
It  seems  that  this  catalogue  is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hippaxchus,  al- 
tered lo  Ptolemys  own  time  by  assuming  the  value  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchus  as  the  least  which  could  be  ■  some 
changes  having  also  been  made  by  Ptolemy's  own  observations.  Indeed, 
the  whole  work  of  PWilemy  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  Hipparchus,  whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority. 

2.  T*Tp(0,fl\D!  SiWnJi!,  generally  called  TetrabiMen,  or  Quadripartitum 
de  ApBteiesmatibus  et  Judiciis  Astromm.  With  this  goes  another  small 
■work  called  Kopinij,  or  Fructas  LibTOmm  Saoncm,  often  called  Ceniiloquium, 
from  its  containing  a  hundred  aphorisms.  Both  of  these  works  are  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubled  by  some  whether  they  are  genuine. 
But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy.  3,  Km^  ftwiA^iw,  a  catalogue  of  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  several 
times  referred  to  by  Syncelius.  4.  *d,r(„  4irA.«w  ferr/pav  koI  ^..lyByj, 
iirimtnaaiwr.  Be  Apparmtiis  el  SignificationibHS  inerrantium.  an  annual  list 
ofsiderealphenomena.  5,6.  DeAnalemmate.aaAPUmUfharium.  These 
works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic.  The  Anidemma  is  a  collection  of 
graphical  processes  for  facilitating  the  construction  of  sun-dials  The 
Planisphere  is  a  description  of  the  stereographic  projection,  in  which  the 
eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the  circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  7.  n^! 
ImMaeas  t&v  jr^MmiUnn',  De  Flanelarum  Hypathesibus.  This  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  8-  'Ap^^„Kii„  Bi0\ta  y,  a  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale.  9.  nepl  npiTijpiou  kh!  iiyeuoviKav  a 
metaphysical  work  aseribed  to  Plolemy.  ' 

It  is  as  an  astronomical  theorist  that  Ptolemy  has  earned  the  fame 
which  outlasts  his  system.  His  much-abused  epicycles  were  no  other 
than  a  geometrical  representation  of  the  process  which  a  modern  analyst 
would  have  been  obliged  to  follow  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  a 
penodical  magnitude  is  to  In;  represented,  a  series  of  sines  or  cosines  is 
chosen,  the  angles  of  which  depend  upon  the  periods  of  the  observed  in- 
equalities,  and  the  coefficients  upon  their  extreme  magnitudes :  this  is 
precisely  the  algebraical  representation  of  the  process  of  Ptolemy  A 
question  has  arisen  as  to  vrhether  he  himself  believed  in  the  solid  crys- 
t^lme  orbs  which  his  followers  placed  in  the  heavens.  Some  of  his 
phrases  would  imply  that  he  leaned  to  such  a  belief,  but  a  much  larger 
wmber  are  expressive  only  of  an  hypothesiB  which  3av«  app^ra^  (to 
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translate  literally),  or  represents  phenomena.  Had  he  really  adopted  such 
a  material  mechanism,  he,  who  could  argae  that  celesliai  motions  must 
be  circular,  because  circular  motions  are  the  most  perfect,  would  not 
have  been  without  some  H  priori  reason  for  the  solidity  of  his  planet-car- 
nages. If  he  had  had  a  better  physical  system,  the  stat«  of  mathematics 
would  not  have  permitted  the  use  of  it ;  and  Copernicus  himself  had  no 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  explaining  the  inequalities  of  the  planetary 
motions  than  these  same  epicycles ;  nor  could  a  modern  astronomer, 
witli  new  phenomena  to  represent,  and  no  physical  cause  to  refer  them 
to,  do  otherwise  than  adopt  the  same  course,  in  trigonometrical  !ang«age 
instead  of  geometrical.  The  methods  of  Ptolemy  are  those  of  a  great 
mathematician;  and  the  explanation  of  the  equation  of  time,  of  the  evec- 
tion  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are,  the  two  first  absolutely, 
and  the  third,  as  compared  with  any  thing  which  preceded,  master-pieces 
of  success,  the  last  of  which  has  only  lost  its  glory  because  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  distant  followers  led  them  to  pot  a  mathematical  explana- 
tion in  place  of  a  physical  one.  Delambre  sees  in  the  method  proposed 
by  Plolemy  for  the  representation  of  what  we  now  call  the  eccentricity  of 
Mercury's  orbit,  the  cireumstance  which  suggested  the  ellipse  to  Kepler." 
THe  best  edition  of  the  Almagen,  aud  some  of  Ihe  olher  works  of  Ptolemy,  is  Ihal  of 


emy,  transtaled  by  HaJma  trma  MSS,  In  lbs  Royal  Llhrary  of  Parts.  In  Iho 
volume  of  Iha  Kemoira  of  Ihe  Astronomtcal  Society  will  68  Ibnnil  a  fully-revist 
laled  edIUon  of  Pwlamy's  Catalogue  {with  olhers)  of  the  elara,  by  Baiiy.   Tin 

gelher,  first  by  Camerariua,  NUmberg,  1535,  41o,  anil  secondly  by  Meladchiti 
1553,  8yo.  The  ■ApjioHi.S  were  first  published  rOreek  and  Latin)  in  (he  c* 
Greek  mnsiciana,  by  Gogavjnus,  Venice,  1563,  410;  neil  by  Wallis  (Greek  ai 

prlnlod  (wilb  Porphyry's  ooniinentary,Ihoa  firsl  published)  in  the  ILird  .olume  ( 
wiwks,  Ojford,  1699,  fai.  The  irealise  Oapl  ./imip.'oi;,  k.  t.  jl.,  was  ediled  by 
(Greek  end  LaUn),  Paris,  K63.  41o,  and,  with  a  new  lido-paEC  merely  In  1681 


I.  Onosander  COv6<na-Spo!y  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics,  entitled  STpnTir/iKis  Xd^os,  and  which  is  still  extant.  On»- 
sander  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  dedicated  to  Q.  Veranius,  who  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Q.  Veranius  Nepos  who  was  consul  in  A.D.  49. 
Onosander  also  remarks  in  his  preface  that  his  work  vcas  written  in  time 
of  peace.  H  might  very  well  haire  been  written,  therefore,  between  A.D. 
49  and  A.D.  B9.  If  the  consul  of  A.D.  49  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  it  would  agree  very  well  with  all  the  other  data, 
that  this  Veranius  aeoompanied  Didius  Gallus  into  Britain,  and  died  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  year.  All  subsequent  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
on  the  same  subject  made  the  worit  of  Onosander  their  text-book,  and  in 
'  Df  Morgan,  Pamy  Cyclcfsiia,  Tol.  iiiii.,  p.  *8S.  »  Smith,  Ditt.  Bicgr.,  i.  v. 
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uarticulac  the  emperors  Mauricius  and  Leon  did  little  more  than  express 
in  the  corrupt  style  of  their  age  what  they  found  in  him.  Count  Monte, 
of  Saxony,  professed  to  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  a 
translation  of  this  work.  Onosander  was  «  djsciple  of  the  Plalonie  school 
of  phUosophy,  Md,  according  to  Suidaa,  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  which  is  lost.    In  his  style  he  imiuted  Xenophon  with 

The  bast  edition  of  OnsBonderlsUiiii  or  Scli«ebel,Nntnl»rg.I?6J,fitl.    ItcanUina 

Ihe  library  al  Irfyden.    There  is  alao  a  later  ediUon  by  Coraes,  Paris.  18S3,  Svo. 

H  AsoLLODOKue  fAm,w.i«"po5).  a  native  of  Damascus,  a  celebrated 
afehiteet,  lived  under  Trajan  end  Hadrian.  The  former  emperor  em- 
jrioyed  him  to  build  hie  Forum,  Odeam,  and  Gymnasium  at  Rome,  and 
also  to  Gonstruet  the  bridge  0"rer  the  Danube,  by  which  he  passed  into 
Dacia.  Hadrian,  on  account  Of  some  indiscreet  words  Tittered  by  Apol- 
lodorus,  first  banished  him,  and  afterward  put  him  to  death.  Apollodorus 
has  left  a  work  on  w^riibe  ragines,  entitled  mwipiiiiriKi,  which  is  given 
in  the  collecUon  of  Theyenot. 

III.  AkkiIhus  CA^Hwds),  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention  in 
our  aocount  of  lie  historicid  writers  of  this  period,  composed  ^so  a  work 
on  nrto  (AV  rwTKdj,  or  r.'x"!  toktucS).  "What  we  now  possess  of 
it  under  this  name,  can  liave  been  only  a  section  of  the  whole  work,  ai 


scarcely  any  thing  else  than  the  preparatory 


of  the 


cavalry ;  bitt  this  subject  Is  discussed  with  great  ju^ment,  and  fully 
shows  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  is  printed  in  SchefFer's 
collection  of  ancient  worlis  On  tactics,  Upsala,  1664,  but  better  in  Blan- 
cariTa  collection  of  the  minor  worits  of  Arrian. 

IV.  ^LiANUs  Tactious  (Ar^iB*!  ToKTiwfj).'  a  Greek  writer  on  tactics, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  OlaHdius  .^Eiianus,  of  whom  wehave  already 
treated.  He  lived  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifty-three  chapters  on 
the  MSilary  Tactics  of  the  Greeks  {Uepi  SrpaT'rr"'^''  '^•ii'""'  'BAAfji'iKwi')i 
which  be  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  also  gives  a  brief  ac 
count  of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The  work  arose, 
he  says,  from  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  Emperor  Nerva  at  Frouti- 
nus's  house  at  Formic.  He  promises  a  work  on  Naval  Tactics  also ;  but 
this,  if  it  was  ever  written,  is  lost. 

The  nrBt  adllion  af  the  Tsciics  (a  very  bad  onej  was  pubUsbca  in  1539;  Ihe  nell,  a 
DHMh  belMT  MB,  w«  by  Rohonellna,  Venice,  ISM,  41o.  It  eonlaLoB  a  new  Ulln  vereion 
by  the  eSitM,  and  is  llLasttated  with  manj  eutB.  The  be«  Hilion  is  thai  .printed  by  EL- 
levlr  at  Leyden,  IBIS,  Svo. 

V.  PoLv.a;»niB  (rioA&iiMit),"  the  Macedonian,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  SttvlBgems  in  War  (2Tpiini7<i/MTo),  which  is  stUl  extant.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Suidas 
calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we  learn  from  Polyienus  hhnself  that  he  was 
aocuBtomed  to  jJead  causes  before  the  emperor."  He  dedicated  his  work 
to  M.  AiiteliuB  and  VeruB  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  Parthian  wttf , 

'~emUk,Dia.Bi,gr..>.t.  'li.a..t.«.  =  Pn^,Ub.ll.;  Ub.vUi. 
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a'jout  A.D.  163,  at  which  time  he  says  that  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigns.'  The  work  ia  divided  into  eight  books,  of 
which  the  first  six  contain  am  account  of  the  stratagema  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Greelc  generals,  the  seventh  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  people, 
and  tiie  eighth  of  the  Romans,  and.  of  illustriaus  women.  Parts,  howev- 
er, of  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  are  lost,  so  that  of  the  nine  hundred 
stratagems  which  Polyreniis  desciibed,  only  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  have  come  down  to  us.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleas- 
ing style,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  ilietotic  of  the  age. 
It  contains  a  vast  nmnber  rtf  anecdotes  respecting  many  of  fee  most  cel- 
ebrated men  in  antiquity,  and  has  preserved  many  historical  facts  of 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  ignorant ;  but  its  value  as  an  his- 
torical authority  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  little  judgment  which 
the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the  som'ces  from 
which  he  took  his  statements.  Poly«enus  also  Wrote  severa!  other  works, 
all  of  which  have  perished. 


I.  Alypius  ('Miiir(os),'  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  treatise  entitled 
Elsa/yaiyii  MoutriK^.  His  date  is  Uncertain,  but  he  probably  flourished  nn- 
der  Julian  and  his  immediate  saccessors.  Mis  work  consists  wholly, 
with  the  eXeeptirai  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the  symbols  used 
(both  for  voice  and  instalment)  to  denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five 
scales  produced  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the  three  genera 
(Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic),  It  treats,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only 
one  (the  fifth,  namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  subject  is,  aa 
usual,  divided  in  the  introduction,  and  may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment 
of  a  larger  work.  It  would  have  Ireen  most  valuable  if  any  considerable 
number  of  examples  had  been  left  us  of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of 
notation  described  in  it ;  unfortunately,  very  few  remain,  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  However,  the  work  serves 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  obscure  history  of  the  modes. 

Tlie  work  (laais  patt  oT  the  cnlleetion  of  Melboinlns,  "ABtiqiiis  Utuiae  AvemreB  Sep- 

first  editor  f"ATiiloxaaui,  XieiimBclBis,  Atypnis,  eil.  Job.  Ktmnivs,"  heyiea,  16m,-aaa 
reslotod.  appatonlly  wiih  Buccesa.  by  the  labors  of  Mcibomlus. 

II.  GAunENTiOB  {ra\iSrvTiin),'  the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on 
music,  but  concerning  whom  no  definite  information  whatever  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  his  theory  he  follows  the  doctrines  of  Aristoxenus, 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  views  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  him.  His  treatise  bears 
the  title  of  ElaFfayit  lifitiomiiii.  It  treats  of  the  elements  of  music,  of  the 
voice,  of  sounds,  intervals,  systems,  &c.,  and  forms  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  mnsic,  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  an- 
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tiquity.  Cassiodorus  mentions  it  with  praise,  and  tells  us  tha 
contemporaries,  Muctanus,  liad  made  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
of  Bchools,     This  tmnslation  is,  however,  lost. 


III.  Claud(U8  Fioi-EKJEus,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  ought 
also  to  be  placed  among  the  ancient  writers  on  music,  as  is  shown  by  his 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale,  entitled  'Ap^Hiti,  in  three 
books.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  reduced  to  seven  the  fifteen  modes 
of  the  ancients.  He  is  believed,  also,  to  have  fixed  the  true  relations  of 
certain  intervals,  and  to  have  thus  rendered  the  diatonic  octave  more 
conformable  to  harmony. 

IV.  BiccHina  (H(iKXf«ii)i  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise  in  the 
form  of  a  catechism,  called  Elsayu-yit  t(x"|i  povmaiis.  "We  know  nothing 
of  his  history.  The  work  consists  of  brief  and  clear  explanations  of  the 
principal  subjects  belonging  to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Bacchius  reckons 
seven  modes,  corresponding  to  the  seven  species  of  octave  anciently 
called  by  the  same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  conjectures  that  he  lived 
after  Ptolemy, 

Tha  Greek  leil  of  SaccWus  was  firat  odiled  by  Mirinus  Mersonnus,  In  his  comraeni 
■wIOl  a  Latin  itraian  and  nous,  of  the  coUeclion  of  Meibomins. 

V.  AttisTiDEs  QuiHKLijhus  ("ApioTfiSjjs  KoivriMa*^!),'  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  in  three  books,  (hi  Music  (nep!  KauaiKvi)-  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  But  he  must 
have  lived  after  Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Martianus 
Capella,  who  has  made  use  of  his  treatise  in  his  work  De  Nupliis  rkiUi~ 
logia  el  Mercurii  (hb.  9).  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  he  must  be  placed 
before  Ptoiemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  difference  between  that 
writer  and  his  predecessors  with  respect  to  the  number  of  modes.  Tiie 
work  of  Aristides  is  perhaps  the  most  valnabie  of  all  the  ancient  musical 
treatises.  It  embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  (iftuoKK^)  in  the 
modem  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  comprehended  under  /touaiml, 
which  latter  science  contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  every  thing  in  nature.  The  first  book 
treats  of  Harmonics  and  Rhythm;  the  former  subject  being  considered 
under  the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems,  Genera,  Modes, 
Transition,  and  Composition  (MfAoiro.to).  The  second,  of  the  moral  ef- 
fects and  educational  powers  of  music ;  and  the  third,  of  the  numerical 
ratios  which  define  musical  intervals,  and  of  their  connection  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  science  generally.  Aristides  refers  to  another  work  of 
his  own,  njpl  nojijriK^j:,  which  is  lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to 
any  of  the  ancient  writers  on  music  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  oDiy  edition  ofArLsHflaaialhat  of  Msltflmlus.    I(  ia  primed  along  wilh  the  Intior 
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I.  Stbibo  (ZTpi$aiv),^  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Ama- 
sia,  in  Pontus.  The  date  of  his  hirth  is  unknown,  but  may  perhaps  be 
placed  about  54B.C.  He  liyed  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  during  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  reiga  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  A.D.  24.  Strabo  received  a  careful  education. 
He  studied  grammar  under  Aristodemus,  at  Nysa,  in  Caria,  and  philoso- 
phy under  Xenarohus,  of  Seieucia,  in  Cilieia,  and  Boethus  of  Sidon,  He 
lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and  also  travelled  much  in  various  countries. 
We  learn  from  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his  friend  .^lius  Gallua 
in  Egypt  in  B.C.  34,  He  wrote  an  historical  work  entitled  'Irrrupuii 
Tiro^iHinaTn,  in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  began  where  the 
history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was  probably  continued  to  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

But  his  great  work  was  his  Geography  iriitypa^ud),  in  seventeen  books, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome.  Strabo's  work,  according  to 
his  own  expression,  was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all  persons  ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  complete  geographical  work  can  be  adapted  to  those  who  have 
not  the  necessary  elementary  knowledge.  His  work  was  intended  for  all 
who  had  a  good  education,  and  particularly  for  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  higher  departments  of  administration.  It  was  designed  to  be  a 
work  which  would  give  such  persons  that  geographical  and  historical  in- 
formation about  each  country  which  a  person  engaged  in  matters  politic- 
al can  not  do  without.  Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan  does  not 
comprehend  minute  description,  except  when  the  place  or  the  object  is 
of  great  interest  or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country ;  it  comprehends  the  important 
political  events  of  which  each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  notice  of 
the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  rendered  them  illustrious ; 
in  shbrt,  whatever  was  most  characteristic  and  interesting  in  every 
country.  His  work  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by  something  added 
to  them,  in  the  geographical  portion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  It 
is,  in  short,  a  book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  read;  a  kind  of 
historical  geography." 

Strabo's  work  has  a  particular  value  to  us  of  the  present  day,  owing 
to  his  method  of  handling  the  subject.  He  has  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  historical  facts,  for  which  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  his 
work.     His  language  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  passages  where 
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the  text  has  been  corrupted ;  it  ia  appropriate  to  tlie  matter,  simple  and 
withoat  affectation. 

It  is  objected  to  Strabo  that  he  has  undervalued  Herodotus,  and  puts 
him  on  thP  «an,e  footing  as  Ctesias,    The  work  of  Herodotus  was,  per- 


a,  hardly  appreciated,  as  it  deserved  tc 


ir  of  antiquity; 


a  well-grounded  coRiplaint  against  Strabo,  that  he  could  n 
did  not  choose  to  discriminate  between  the  stories  which  Herodotus  telU 
simply  as  stones  which  he  heard,  and  that  whlBh  is  the  result  of  the  per- 
Booal  observation  of  the  historian.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  geography 
of  Strabo,  particularly  hia  description  of  Greece,  for  which  he  could  have 
derived  excellent  materials  from  Herodotus,  Strabo's  authorities  are  al- 
most eRciusively  Greek.  He  had  a  contempt  for  Ihe  Roman  writers  gen- 
erally; and  certainly,  simply  as  geographers,  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who  could  be  called  by  that  name.  But  the  campaigns  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  historical  writings  and  memoirs,  would  have  furnished 
him  with  many  valuable  geographical  facts,  both  for  his  Asiatic  and  En- 
ropean  geography.  He  made  some  use  of  Cesar's  writings  for  his  descrip- 
Uon  of  Gallia,  the  Alps,  and  Bfiiain,  and  he  used  other  materials  also,  as  we 
see  from  hts  brief  notice  of  the  voyage  of  Pabiius  Crassus  to  the  Cassiter- 
ides.  But,  with  this  exception,  an^  the  writings  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Fabius 
Pictor,  and  an  anonymous  chorographer,  he  drew  little  from  Roman 
sources.  The  use  that  Slrabo  made  of  Homer  is  another  objection  to  his 
work,  and  his  description  sometimes  becomes  rather  a  commentary  on 
Homer  than  an  independent  description,  based  on  the  actual  slate  of 
knowledge.  Tliat  which  Hwner  darkly  knew,  or  Ixalf  guessed,  has  no 
value,  except  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  that 
time,  and  was  enrirelj  useless  ia  the  age  of  Strabo.' 

It  is  another  defect  in  Strabo's  work  that  the  science  of  astronomy 
was  not  properly  applied  by  him.  Though  Strabo  had  some  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  he  undervalued  these  seiences  as  helps  to 
geography,  and  he  did  not  consider  Use  exact  division  of  the  earth  into 
climates,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hipparchus  used  the  term,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places,  which  in  many  cases  were 
pretty  well  determined,  as  easenUal  to  his  geographical  description. 

The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  are  an  introduction  to  his  geography,  and 
contain  his  views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  other  sub- 
jeets  connected  with  mathematical  geography.  In  the  third  book  he  be- 
f[i»s  his  description.  He  devotes  eight  books  to  Europe,  six  to  Asia,  and 
the  seventeenth  and  last  to  Egypt  and  Libya, 

The  first  edillon  of  Slrabo  was  by  Aldua.  Venice,  IM6.  The  next  edilion  gf  ihs  leu 
was  by  Casaubon,  who  used  geveral  MSS..  bM  ii  Is  uncertain  if  Ihey  eiigi.    There  are 


as  for  ialng  this  la  ilm  MUmian  <a  five  MSS.  by  VUiebnuie,  m 
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blaiDed  Bit  IJeiDg  sometimes  100  iHdd  in  suLalllutlDg  (be  conjecitues  of  olhera  or  hie  own 
Kir  MSS.  readingB  wbich  mighl  not  lo  he  rejected.  By  far  the  moat  Tolueliie  edLtion, 
■  however,  la  that  of  Kramer,  flerILn,  1844-Se,  3  lols.  8vo.    The  text  of  this  edition  is 

accompanied  by  c<q>ioin  crLlical  end  other  notes.    It  waa  Iranslated  by  La  Pone  du 

and  seienleeDIb  books.  GosscILn  added  the  geographical  eiplaustions,  and  Ave  maps  Is 
illuslralB  Ibe  aygicma  of  Eraloslhenes,  Hlpparciins,  PolyWna,  and  Sltabo,  witb  reipecl 
to  the  inhabited  portion  of  Ibe  eaith.  Tbe  beBl  Iranelalloo  of  Slrabo,  however,  la  Ibe 
Germao  ona  of  Groskurd,  3  vols.  8vo,  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1831-33.  The  tbnith  volome, 
Berlin,  1E34,  contaids  a  very  complete  Index,  whicb  is  adapted  to  Ibe  second  edition  of 

thai  hia  not  the  paging  of  Caaaubon's  edilion  in  the  margin. 

II.  IsLDoHua  {'laiSupos)  of  Charax,  a  geographical  writer,  lifed  probably 
under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  His  t^i  napeias  rfpatyvr'i^s  is  quoted 
by  Athenieus,  and  his  Srnfl/w!  napSiKol  {probably  a  part  of  it)  are  printed 
among  the  works  of  Ihe  minor  Greek  geographers  in  the  coileetions  of 
Hoschel  (1600),  Hudson  {1703),  and  Miller,  Paris,  1839. 

III.  PitJsiNiis  (HauirnWo!),'  the  traireller  and  geographer,  was  perhaps 
a  native  of  Lydia.  He  lived  under  Antoninns  Pius  and  M.  AareliUB,  and 
wrote  hia  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor.  This  work, 
entitled  'EXKdSos  TlepiiiyriiTi!,  A  Ptriegesia  or  Smerary  of  Greece,  is  in  ten 
books,  and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Coilnthia, 
Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and  Argolis  {ii.),  Laconica  (iii-)<  Messenia  (iv.),  Elis 
{v.,  vi.),  Achiea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.),  Bueotia  (ix.),  Phoeis  (x.).  The  work 
shows  that  Pausanlas  visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  divisions  of 
Greece,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and  par- 
ticularity of  his  description.  The  work  is  merely  an  itinerary.  Pausanias 
gives  no  general  description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a  place,  but  he  de- 
scribes the  things  as  he  comes  to  them.  His  account  is  minute  ;  but  it 
maitdy  refers  to  objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings, 
temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He  also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and 
fountains,  and  the  mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which,  in- 
deed, are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them.  His  religious  feeling 
was  strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in. true  good 
&ith  and  seriousness.  His  style  has  been  much  condemned  by  modem 
.critics;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  passages,  and  if  we  aUow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  there  is  hardly  much 
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obscurity  to  a  person  who  is  competently  acquainted  witli  Greelc,  except 
that  obscurity  which  is  sometimes  owing  to  the  matter.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Herodotus,  there  is  no  writer  of  antiquity,  and  perliaps  none 
of  modem  times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable  facts  in  so 
small  a  compass. 
Tbe  liesl  edilionB  are  by  Slebelis.  Lelpilg,  1633-36,  5  vols.  8yci,  -,  by  B^kher,  Berlin, 

Dindorr,  Puis,  1S49,  Svo,  fbtmlng  pan  oTDldot'g  BiJiiialAiuB  Gfxca, 

!V.  MarInus  (Wlapa'os)'  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  geographer,  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Ptolemy,  who  frequently  refers  to  him.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  geography  in  antiquity ;  and  we 
iearn  from  Ptolemy's  own  statement  (i.,  6)  that  he  based  his  whole  woik 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  The  chief  merit  of  Marinus  was  that  he  put  an 
end  to  the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  positions 
of  places  by  assigning  to  each  ita  latitude  and  longitude.  He  also  con- 
structed maps  for  his  works  oa  much  improved  principles.  In  order  to 
obtain  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  Marinus  was  indefatigable  in  study- 
ing the  works  of  his  predecessors,  the  diaries  kept  by  travellers,  and  ev- 
ery available  source.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work,  and  would  have  still  farther  improved  it  if  he  had  not  been 
earned  off  by  an  untimely  death. 

V.  PT0LEM.EIT3.'  We  havc  already  spoken  of  the  mathematical  and 
astronomical  works  of  this  writer.  It  now  remains  to  make  mention  of 
him  as  a  geographer.  Ptolemy's  great  geographical  worlt,  entitled  ftw 
7fia(™K)t  'T^yijins,  is  in  eight  books,  and  has  reached  us  entire.  This 
u'ork  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients  to  form  a  complete  geo- 
graphical system ;  it  was  accepted  as  the  text-book  of  the  science,  and  it 
maintained  that  position  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  rapd  progress  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it  to  be 
superseded.  It  contains,  however,  very  little  information  respecting  the 
objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  different  countries  and  places ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  names  of  places, 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest.  Tlie  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  correct,  bul 
his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  tbe  truth,  his  length  of  tbe  known  world, 
from  east  to  west,  being  much  too  great.  It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  modern  w  orld  ow  es  much  to  this  error  ;  for 
it  tended  to  encourage  the  belief  m  the  practicability  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  first  book  of  Ptolemy's  work  is  introdnctoiv  The  next  six  and  a 
half  books  (ii.-vii.,  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  known 
world,  beginning  with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which  is 
contained  in  book  second.  Next  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in  book  third; 
then  Africa,  in  book  fourth  ;  then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  fifth ; 
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then  the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  sixth ;  then  India,  the  Chersonesus  Aurea, 
Serica,  the  Sinie,  and  Taprobane,  in  boot  seventh,  chapters  one  to  four 
inclusive.  The  form  in  which  the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of 
places,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under  the  heads,  first, 
of  the  three  continents,  and  then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribes. 
Prefixed  to  each  section  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the  boundaries 
anddivisionsof  the  part  about  to  be  described;  and  renjarks  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  however, 
they  bear  but  a  small  proportion.  The  remaining  pari  of  the  seventh 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  book  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  a  set 
of  maps  of  the  known  world.    These  maps  are  still  estant. ' 


of  the  Peuilngerian  TaljloB, 


CHAPTER  LI, 
SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PBEIOD- 


I.  TomiRD  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  the  Empiric  school  had 
attained  its  highest  celebrity  by  the  labors  of  Serapion  of  Alexandrea.  It 
had  also  been  canied  to  Rome  in  the  person  of  Arehagathus,  who  waa 
the  lirst  person  that  made  medicine  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city. 
The  individual,  however,  who  practiced  in  this  capital  with  the  moat 
brilliant  success,  was  Asclefiades,  of  Bithynia,'  who  came  to  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  lived  there  to  a  very  great 
age.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  Rome  he  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful  in 
this  profession  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
Prom  what  we  learn  of  his  history  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear 
that  he  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural  talents,  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  (or,  rather,  human  weakness),  possessed  of  con- 
siderable shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or  prolessional 
skill.  He  had  the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active  and 
powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to  the  efficacy  of  diet,  exer- 
cise, bathing,  and  other  circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his  prescribing  the  liberal  use  of 
wine  to  his  patients,  and  upon  his  not  only  attending,  in  all  cases,  with 
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great  assiduity  to  every  thing  wMeh  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but  also 
upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulging  their  inchnations.  In 
justice  to  him,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  seems  also  to  have 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  discernment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  he  employed  with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him 
we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement  of  diseases  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  acute  and  chronic.  Nothing  remains  of  bis  writ- 
ings but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been  coDected  by  Gumpert,  Asde- 
puidia  Bithyni  Fragmcnta,  Weimar,  1794. 

II,  DioecoRiDES  (AioffKopijTii),'  Fcdecitis  or  Fedamms  UltSixios  or  tlfBtt- 
«oi),  the  anthor  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica  that  hears 
Ms  name.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Anazarba, 
In  Cilicia  Campestria,  and  that  ho  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  ap- 
pears pretty  evident  that  be  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
was  a  little  posterior  to  him.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Ma- 
teria Medica  (litpi  'Xkiis  'Ibt/hk^i),  in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labor 
and  research,  and  which,  for  many  ages,  was  received  as  a  standard  pro- 
duction. The  greater  correctness  of  modem  science,  and  the  new  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
work  of  curiosity  than  of  absolote  utility  ;  hut  in  drawing  up  a  history  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  medicine,  it  affords  a  moat  valuable  document 
for  our  information.  His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account  of  their  supposed  virtue?. 
The  descriptions  are  brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  what  they 
refer ;  while  the  practical  part  of  his  work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  em- 
pirical, although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can  be  detected) 
appear  to  he  those  of  the  Dogmatic  sect.  The  great  importance  which 
was  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has  rendered 
them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable  commentaries  and  criticisms, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  his  Materia 
Medica,  Upon  the  whole,  we  must  attribute  to  him  tlie  merit  of  great 
industry  and  patient  research ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to  ascribe  a  large 
portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  (be  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in 
the  character  and  talents  of  the  writer.  With  respect  to  the  ancient 
writers  on  Materia  Medica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were  gen- 
erally content  to  quote  his  authority,  without  presuming  to  correct  his 
errors  or  supply  his  deficiencies.  That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  been  very  much  illustrated  in  the 
splendid  FlDra  Graca  of  Sihtborp,  ic.  10  vols,  fol.  Besides  the  treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  a  few  other  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dioscor- 
ides, some  of  which,  however,  are  spurious,' 
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III.  ThemIsoh  (0e^/o-o.i.),'  the  founder  of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodioi,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Laudicea,  in  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Aselepiades  of  Bithynia, 
already  mentioned,  and  must  have  Kved,  therefore,  in  the  first  century 
B.C.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great  traveller.  He  differed  from  hia 
master  on  several  points  in  bis  old  age,  and  became,  as  already  remarlted, 
the  founder  of  a  new. sect  called  the  "  Methodici,"  which  long  exercised 
an  extensive  influence  on  medical  science.  He.wrote  several  medical 
works,  of  which  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  remain,  preserved  prin- 
cipally by  Cjelius  Aurelianus,  in  a  Latin  form.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
physician  who  made  use  ofleeches,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  him- 
self attacked  with  hydrophobia,  and  to  have  recovered. 

IV.  Thessalits  (9io-aaxh),'  a  nalive  of  Tralles,  in  lydia,  remarkable 
for  his  arrogance  and  eflrontery.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  A.D,  54-69,  to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his  works.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  had  foEowed  the  same  employment  himself 
during  his  youth.  This,  however,  he  soon  gave  up,  and,  though  he  had 
had  a  very  imperfect  general  education,  he  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, by  which  he  acquired,  for  a  time,  a  great  reputation,  and  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  He  adopted  the  prmciples  of  the  Methodici,  but  modified 
and  developed  them  so  much,  that  he  attributed  to  himself  the  invention 
of  them,  and.  indeed,  is  always  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
sect.  He  considered  himself  superior  to  all  his  predecessors,  and  assert- 
ed that  none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  while  he  boasted  that  he  himself  conld  teach  the  art  of 
healing  in  six  months.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  always 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridicule.     None  of  his  worlts  are  extant. 

V.  SoRiHua  (Sarpavi,),  a  native  of  Ephesas,  practiced  his  profession 
first  at  Alexandrea  and  afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  A.D.  98-138.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  school.  There  are  several 
medical  works  extant  under  the  name  of  Soranns,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  can  not  be  determined.  One  of  these, 
nipi  yuivKfluv  raS&y,  was  first  published  in  Greek  in  1S38,  Konigsberg, 
8vo.  It  was  partly  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dietz,  and  was  finished, 
after  his  death,  by  J.  F.  Lobeck.  It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  work, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  chapters,  with  a  few  lines  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third,  and  the  titles  of  thirty-eight  more.' 

Vt.  AKeT.a:t;3  ('ApfraToi),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
Greek  physicians,  of  whose  hfe,  however,  no  particulars  are  known. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  country,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  practiced  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  or  Vespasian ;  and  he  is  generally  styled  "  the  Cappado- 
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oian"  (KttinrttBoi).  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a  general  treatise  on  dis 
eases,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
reliquea  of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the  detail  of  symptoms, 
and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic  character  of  diseases.' 

The  flrst  Greek  edition  of  ArelwuB  19  thai  of  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554,  Svo,  In  1783  a 
magnincBat  edllgon  in  fblio  was  publisbed  at  Uio  Clarendon  press  at  Oilbrd  edited  by 
Wlgan,  conULning  an  Improved  leit,  a  new  Latin  version,  lesroed  dissertations  and 
ODtea,  and  a  copions  Indc.  bj  MaitiBire.    Ini7ai,  the  celebrated  Boethaave  brought  out 

ance  of  Wtgau's,  and  are  of  less  value  liian  Ma :  this  edition,  however,  contains  a  copi- 

VII.  Galenub,  CLAtTDtna  (KAaiiSio!  ra\7p'Ss},'  commonly  called  Galen, 
a  very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a  longer  and  more 
extensive  influence  on  the  different  branches  of  medical  science  than 
those  of  any  other  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  bom  at 
Pergamum  m  A.D,  130.  Hia  father  Nicon,  who  waa  an  architect  and 
geometrician,  carefully  saperintended  his  education.  In  hia  seventeenth 
year  fA.D.  146),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined  him  to  be  a  philos- 
opher,  altered  his  intentions,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for 
him  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine  in  his  na- 
tive city.  In  his  twentieth  year  (A.D.  149)  he  lost  his  father,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under 
Pelops  the  physician,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher.  He  after- 
ward studied  at  Corinth  and  Aleiandrea.  He  returned  to  Pergamum  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  A.D.  158,  and  was  immediately  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  repu- 
tation and  success.  ItiA.D.  164,  he  quitted  his  native  country  on  account 
of  some  popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  four  years,  and  gained  great  reputation  from  his  skill  in 
anatomy  and  medicine.  He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  A.D.  168,  but  had 
scarcely  settled  there  when  he  received  a  summons  from  the  emperors 
M.  Aarelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  at  Aquileia,  in  Venetla.  From 
Aquileia,  Galen  followed  M.  Aurehus  to  Rome  in  A.D,  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  Danube,  Galen  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained  permission  to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  such 
was  the  will  of  .lEsculaplus.  Before  leaving  the  city,  the  emperor  com- 
mitted to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his  son  Commodus,  who  was  then 
nine  years  of  age.  Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which  time 
he  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and  practicing  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  subsequently  returned  to  Persamum,  but  whether  he  again 
visited  Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  SOO,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  lived  some  years  longer.' 

Galen's  personal  character,  as  it  appears  in  his  works,  places  him 

among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  heathen  world.     Perhaps  his  chief 

fauItsjyerejQo^high  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  too  much  bitter- 

'  entahill:  Smilk's  Dill.  Biogr.,  i.  a.  '  IiLU.  >  OreuMl,!.*, 
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ness  and  contempt  for  some  of  his  adversaries,  for  each  of  which  faihngs 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded  great,  if  not  sufficient  excuse. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his  age, 
as  is  proved  not  only  by  his  extant  writings,  but  also  by  the  long  list  of 
his  works  on  various  branches  of  philosophy,  which  are  now  lost.  All 
this  may  make  ua  the  more  regret  that  he  was  so  little  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  more 
than  might  be  learned  from  the  popular  conversation  of  the  day  during  a 
time  of  persecution:  yet  in  one  of  his  lost  works,  of  which  a  fragment  ia 
quoted  by  his  Arabian  biographers,  he  speaks  of  tlie  Christians  in  higher 
terms,  and  praises  their  temperance  and  chastity,  their  blameless  lives, 
and  love  of  virtue,  in  which  they  equalled  or  surpassed  the  philosophers 
of  the  age.' 

The  works  that  are  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen  consist  of 
eighty-three  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ;  nineteen  whose  gen- 
uineness has,  with  more  or  less  reason,  been  doubted ;  forty-live  un- 
doubtedly spurious ;  nineteen  fragments ;  and  fllteen  commentaries  on 
different  works  of  Hippocrates ;  and,  besides  these,  more  than  fifty  short 
pieces  and  fragments  (many  or  most  of  which  are  probably  spurious)  are 
enumerated  as  still  lying  unpublished  in  different  European  libraries. 
Almost  all  these  treat  of  some  branch  of  medical  science,  and  many  of 
them  were  composed  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  and  without  any  view 
to  publication.  Besides  these,  however,  Galen  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  have  been  preserved ;  so  that,  al- 
together, the  number  6f  his  distinct  treatises  can  not  have  been  less  than 
five  hundred.  Some  of  these  are  very  short,  and  he  frequently  repeats 
whole  passages,  with  hardly  any  variation,  in  different  worlts ;  but  still, 
when  the  number  of  his  writings  is  considered,  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  he  treated  (extending  not  only  to 
every  branch  of  medical  science,  bat  also  to  ethics,  logic,  grammar,  and 
other  departments  of  philosophy),  he  has  always  been  justly  ranked 
among  the  greatest  authors  that  have  ever  lived.  His  style  is  elegant, 
but  diffuse  and  prolix,  and  he  abounds  in  allusions  to  and  quotations  from 
the  ancient  Greek  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 

At  the  time  when  Galen  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, the  profession  was  divided  into  several  sects,  which  were  constant- 
ly disputing  with  each  other.  The  Dogmatic!  and  Empirici  had  for  sev- 
eral centuries  been  opposed  to  each  other.  In  the  first  century  B.C.  had 
arisen  the  sect  of  the  Methodic) ;  and  shortly  before  Galen's  own  time 
had  been  founded  those  of  the  Eclectici,  Fneumatici,  and  EpisyntheticL 
Galen  attached  himself  exclusiveiy  to  none  of  these  sects,  but  chose  from 
the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to  be  good  and  true,  and  called  those 
persons  slaves  who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippocrates, 
Praxagoras,  or  any  other  man.  In  his  general  principles,  however,  be 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Dogmatic  sect,  for  his  method  was 
to  reduce  all  his  knowledge,  as  acquired  by  the  observation  of  facts,  to 
general  theoretical  principles.     These  principles  he  indeed  professed  to 
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deduce  from  experience  and  observation ;  and  we  have  abundant  proofs 
of  his  diligence  in  collecting  experience,  and  his  accuracy  in  malting  oli- 
servations ;  but  still,  in  a  certain  sense  at  least,  he  regards  inditidual 
facts  and  the  detail  of  experience  as  of  little  value,  unconnected  with  the 
principles  which  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  re^oning.  In 
this  fundamental  point,  therefore,  the  method  pursued  b;  Galen  appears 
to  have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  that  v?hich  Is  now  considered  the 
correct  method  of  soientilic  investigation  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  force  of 
natural  genius,  that  in  most  instances  he  attained  the  ultimate  object  in 
view,  although  by  an  indirect  path.' 

No  one  has  ever  set  before  the  medical  profession  a  higher  standard 
of  perfection  than  Galen,  and  few,  if  any,  have  more  nearly  approached 
it  in  their  own  person.  He  evidently  appears  from  his  works  to  have 
been  a  most  accomphshed  and  learned  man,  and  one  of  his  short  essays 
is  written  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  physician  being  acquainted  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge  besides  merely  medicine.  Of  his  numerous 
philosophical  writings  the  greater  part  are  lost ;  but  his  celebrity  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  appears  to  have  heen  great  among  the  ancients,  as  ho 
is  mentioned  in  company  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  his  contemporary 
Alexander  Aphrodisienais.  Me  was  most  attached  fo  the  Peripatetic 
school,  to  which  he  often  accommodated  the  maxims  of  the  Old  Academy.' 
Some  accoum  of  the  edition  of  Galen's  works,  in  coDjuoclion  with  those  of  Hippo- 


Vlil.  Two  treatises  have  come  down  to  us,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  AlexandeT  Apkrodiaicnait,  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  The  first  is  entitled  "larpwi 
'Airopfl^TB  Kb!  *viriiioi  Upo^A'tinara,  Or  Qujcslionet  Medic/e  et  ProlUmala 
Phyaica;  the  second  is  lUpi  nvptr&y.  Or  De  Fehribus.  There  are  very 
strongreasons,  however,  for  believing  both  to  be  the  productions  of  some 
later  writer.  By  some  they  are  ascribed  to  AUi^nder  TmUiaTms,  who 
flourished  iti  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

The  Greek  teit  of  the  flrst  of  these  treatises  Is  to  ha  fiiDnd  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Atislotie'8  works.  Venice,  1495.  fol.,  anfl  In  that  by  Sjlhurgins,  Frankftrt,  158»,  Bvo.   It 

1841,  gvo.    Tlie  Greek  ten  of  the  secood  treallN  first  appeared  in  Itie  Catnbridge  Mu«- 


IX.  One  other  physician  alone  remains  to  be  mentioned  here,  although 
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tJie  work  which  he  has  left  behind  him  is  only  remotely  connected  with 
medical  science.  This  is  ARTEMiDOttna,'  sumamed,  for  distinction'  sake, 
DMianus,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother  having  been  born  at  Dai- 
dia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  of  Lydia.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several  passages 
of  liis  worli,"  though  some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Gon- 
stantine.  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  int«rpretat!on  of 
dreams,  entitled  'OnipoKpnmi,  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  extensive  reading  (he  as- 
serts that  he  had  read  all  the  books  on  the  sabject),  on  his  travels  through 
;Vsia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands.'  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  wi'itten  several  works,  and,  from  Suidas  and  Eadocia,  we  may  in- 
fer that  one  was  called  o'tarairKiiTiKd,  and  the  other  xdpoo-Kojriini.  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also  practiced  as  a  physician. 
In  his  work  on  dreams,  his  object  is  to  prove  that  in  dreams  the  future  is 
revealed  to  man,  and  to  clear  the  science  of  Interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  snnonnded  it.  He  does 
not  attempt,  however,  to  establish  his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning, 
but  by  appealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly  derived  from 
oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  his  own  experience.  On  the 
last  point  he  places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that  he  was 
called  to  the  task  by  Apollo.  This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him 
above  all  fear  of  censure.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and 
elegant,  and  this,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus  has 
often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient  manners  and  usages,  givea 
to  it  a  peculiar  value.  The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shows 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  interpreted  certain  events 
of  ordinary  life,  which,  when  well  understood,  throws  " 
points  of  ancient  mythology. 

thai  of  RljalilnB,  FeriH,  10O3, 4M,  conlalning  a  •aluabto  comit 
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BYZANTINE    PERIOD. 

I.  Thi  translation  of  the  seal  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Const  antiiiojile 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Christianity,  viewed  at  first 
with  indifference  by  a  people  who  professed  the  greatest  toleration,  but 
who  confounded  it  with  the  Jewish  worship,  the  object  of  their  contempt ; 
persecuted  and  tolerated  in  turn  hy  successive  emperors;  and  finally 
raised  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  had  now  become  the 
dominant  reUgion  of  the  state.  Its  influence  on  all  the  branches  of  liter- 
ature and  science  gaye  a  new  form  to  most  of  them,  while  it  produced 
others  entirely  new,  particularly  those  connected  with  theological  specu- 
lation, into  which  the  nature  of  our  subject,  however,  does  not  permit  us 

ri.  Apart  from  the  zealous  labors  of  the  Christian  writers  in  their  new 
l!eH  of  inquiry,  literature  was  now  rapidly  on  the  decline,  although  sev- 
eral  of  the  cities  in  which  it  had  hitherto  flourished  still  retained,  for  a 
tune,  a  portion  of  their  former  celebrity.  Athens,  for  instance,  still  pos- 
sessed philosophers,  who  explained  in  their  public  lectures  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  until  the  edict  of  Justinian  closed  their  schools,  and 
drove  them  into  the  East.  This  same  city  had  also  its  schools  of  gram- 
marians  and  rhetoricians.  Constantinople  had  similar  establishments 
for  the  culture  of  the  Uberai  arts,  and  also  for  jurisprudence ;  Alexandrea 
had  again  become  the  abode  of 'the  sciences ;  and  Berytus  flourished  with 
its  school  of  law ;  but  the  true  spirit  of  literature  had  departed,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Eastern  empire  buried  the  whole  fabric  in  its  ruins.' 

in.  At  what  time  the  ancient  Greet  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  as  a 
living  language,  and  the  modem  or  Romaic  tongue  to  have  taien  its 
place,  is  difiicolt  to  determine.  It  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era,  as  far  as  Greece  itself  was  concern- 
ed, when  the  country  was  permanently  occupied  by  Sclavonic  settlers. 
The  extent  of  the  transformation  which  ensued  is  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  number  of  new  names  which  succeeded  to  those  of  the  ancient 
geography.  But  it  is  also  described  by  historians  in  terms  which  have 
EUffgeated  to  many  tiie  belief  that  the  native  population  was  utterly  swept 
away,  and  that  the  modem  Greelts  are  the  deseendants  of  barbarous 
tribes,  which  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  empire,  and  received 
the  language  and  religion  which  they  have  since  retained  from  Byzantine 
missionaries  and  Anatolian  colonists.  ITie  expression  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus'  is  worthy  of  notice,  when  he  says  IrfXafitift,  bS™  ^  x-S- 
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pa,  «al  yryovi  ^ipSapas,  "  The  whole  country  was  Slavoniscd,  and  became 
barbarian." 

IV.  In  considering  the  literature  of  the  present  period,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  very  narrow  limits,  the  more  especially  as  the  Christian 
writers  (considered  as  such}  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  differ- 
ent  writers  of  this  period,  and  a  brief  sketch  merely  of  the  most  import- 
ant among  them. 


CHAPTER  Lin, 


I,  The  epigrammatic  poets  of  this  period  were  quite  numerous,  thouyh 
few  of  them  possessed  any  great  degre«  of  merit.  The  principal  ones 
among  them  were  the  Emperor  Julian,  Afollikabius  of  Laodicea,  Psl- 
LinAs  of  Chalcis,  PAtinis  Silentiabius,  and  Aoathias  of  Myrina,  in  ^olis. 

II.  Of  the  Emperor  Jdlian  we  have  three  epigrams  remaining,  one  of 
them  directed  against  beer  {eU  ohov  iiri  npiB^s),  as  wishing  to  usurp  the 
place  of  wine.  Apoi.limarius,  probably  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Libanius,  has  lefi  us  two  biting  epigrams,  one  of  them  on  a  bad  gramma- 
rian and  rhetorician.  Paliadas  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  epi- 
grams in  the  Anthology,  which  some  scholars  consider  the  best  in  Uie 
collection,  while  others  regard  them  as  almost  worthless;  but  the  real 
characteristic  of  which  is  an  elegant  mediocrity.  Padlus  SiLiMriiRine, 
so  called  because  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Silentiarii.  or  secretaries  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  and  to  whom  we  shall  presently  again  refer,  wrote 
eighty-three  epigrams,  given  in  the  Anthology,  and  among  which  is  im- 
properly numbered  a  poem  On  the  Pythian  Baths  (tis  ri  Ir  nuBlois  ^pfd). 
Of  Agathias,  mention  has  already  been  made  in  our  account  of  the  An- 
thologies. 


III.  The  other  poets  of  this  period  were  Nacmachius,  Maixmus,  Doeo- 

and  Paulits  Silehtiahiits.     We  shall  enlarge  on  the  most  important  of 
these. 

IV.  NoNHUs  (Nijwos),'  a  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have 
lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Agathias,  who  mentions  him  among  the 
recent  (ji/oi)  poets.  He  must  be  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  sixth  century 
<if  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  the  events  of  his  life,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  was  the  author  of  an  enormous 
poem,  which  has  come  down  to  ua,  under  the  title  of  AionwBWtf  or  Baaaep- 
uoi,  and  consists  of  forty-eight  books.     As  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  a 
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pagan  divinity,  and  a  number  of  mythological  storiea  are  introduced,  some 
writers  have  imagined  that  it  was  composed  by  him  previous  to  his  con- 
version to  Cliristianity.  There  oppearis,  however,  to  be  no  good  ground 
for  this  opinion.  The  poem  itself  shows  that  Nonnus  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  what  a  poetical  composition  should  be,  and  it  is  more  like  a  chaos 
than  a  literary  production,  the  incidents  being  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  The  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  but  the  author  shows  considerable  learning  and  fiuencj  of  narra- 
tion. A  second  work  of  Nonnus,  which  has  all  the  defects  of  the  first, 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospelof  St.  John,  in  hexameter  verse.  There  is 
also  a  collection  and  exposition  of  various  stones  and  fables  ascribed  to 
Nonnus,  but  Bentley  has  shown  that  this  collection  is  the  production  of  a 
lar  more  ignorant  person. 


dommenlBry,  Leipiig,  1819-26.  S  vols.  8vo.  Of  tbo  Poraphrsse  af  SI.  John,  Ihe  Usal  oil- 
lions  are  Ibal  of  D,  Hfinsjus,  Leydon,  1837,  8to,  and  Passow,  Leipsig,  1834,  Svg. 

V.  Mus.«us  (Moiwoio!),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  earlier  bard  of 
the  same  name,  was  a  poet  and  grammarian,  who,  according  to  the  mosl 
correct  opinion,  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  The  gen- 
eral style  of  this  production  is  quite  different  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
older  poets,  and  several  individual  expressions  betray  the  lateness  of  its 
origin, 

Leipzig,  I7B9,  Halle,  1801  ;  of  Tsssoiv,  Lelp^,  1810,  8.o ;  of  Schncftr,  Leipzig,  1825, 
8'o;  tndofLehw, along  wlih Heaioii,  ApoUonius RhodioB, Trjphloilonia,  Ac, in Blrtol'B 
BaHBlheca  Gr<Bca,  Parle,  1S4I). 

"VI.  CoLnTHUs  (KiAouflos)'  was  a  native  of  LycopoUs,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (fyKiJ^ia  Bi'  iiriii'), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KaXi/Sovuri,  and  another  entitled 
JlepfTMii.  These  are  all  lost ;  but  his  poem  on  "  (he  Rape  of  Helen" 
('E\(iT|i  apvayii)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  SmymaeuB,  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  in  Calabria.  It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  hex- 
ameter lines,  and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer. 

The  besl  edlllons  of  ColuUme  at  Ihoae  of  Bskker,  Berlin,  18Ifl,  8»a  (  of  Sohaefor,  Leip- 
iig, IS25,8vo;  anaofLehra,Blong"ivilliHBBiod,ApolloniuaRliodlu8,Tr)'pliioiIornH,*i(i., 
in  Didot'a  Bililiollirca  Grieca,  Parie,  iS40. 

Vn.  TnypHioDOKua  (Tpu^iiiSaipos),'  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  only 
one  of  several  poems  of  his  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  entitled 
'IXlou  S^fwri!,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  lines.  Prom  the 
small  dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  slietph.  It  is 
not,  like  the  poem  of  Quintus  Smyrnrcus,  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad;  it  is 
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an  independent  poem,  but  still  a  production  ot"  very  little  merit.  After  a 
brief  indication  of  the  subject,  there  follows  a  meagrn  recapitulation  of 
some  of  the  chief  events  since  the  death  of  Hector,  given  in  the  elumsiesl 
and  most  confused  manner.  The  proper  subject  of  the  poem  begins  with 
the  account  of  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse. 


printed ;  and  that  of  Wernicke,  Leipitg.  IS19,  Bvo. 

VIII.  PiDLue  SiLEHTiARitrs,  already  mentioned  as  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  wrote  likewise  various  other  poems,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tant ;  1.  'EKipptw.i  ToC  moj;  t^s  iyiat  Saflas,  Description  of  ike  Chunk  of 
St.  Sophia,  consisting  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  verses,  of  which 
the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  are  iamhic,  the  rest  hexameter.  The 
description  is  praised  as  accurate  and  clear,  and  the  versification  is  not 
deficient  in  elegance.  3.  'Ew^pams  toS  Sf<S«™i,  Desaipiim  of  the  Falpil, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  four  verses,  of  which  the  first  twenty- 
nine  are  iambic,  and  the  rest  hexameter.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  second  part  of 
the  former. 

The  best  edllions  of  bolli  Iheae  poems  ire  thai  of  Gnieft,  Leipzig,  1823,  Bvo,  and  Ihal 
of  Bekker,  In  Ihe  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byianline  WstoHans,  i837,  8vo. 

IX.  Paulus  Silentiarius  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  poets  of  this 
period  in  whom  any  spark  of  true  poetic  talent  displayed  itself.  Those 
that  remain  were  mere  versifiers,  such  as  Geobghis  Pisidkb,  Theocobus 

DlAOONUB,  CoWSTAKTtHX  PsElLOB,  ThEODOECS  PboDBOMUB,  JoANNEB  TzETZ- 

Ea,  Mawuei,  Philes,  Joannes  Pedusmus.     Of  these  we  will  notice  the 
principal  ones. 

X.  Geoeqiub  PisSdes,'  or  George  of  Pisidia,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  610  to  641),  In  the  MSS. 
of  his  works  he  is  described  as  a  deacon  and  Xo^wfiiAaJ,  or  "record- 
keeper,"  and  SKsuci^iAof,  or  ■'  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels"  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  various  poems,  some  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  "  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Heracliaa  against  the  Persians,"  in  three  books,  containing  one 
thousand  and  ninety-eight  verses,  and  composed  in  iambic  trimeters ; 
another  "  on  the  Invasion  of  the  Avars,"  and  the  attack  made  by  them  on 
Constantinople  during  the  absence  of  Herachus.  It  consists  of  one  book 
of  six  hundred  and  forty-one  iambic  trimeters ;  and  a  third  poem,  entitled 
'Eia^tpay  fl  Kor)un/pyia,  "  On  the  Creation,"  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ten  iambic  trimeters.  The  versification  of  Georgius  is  correct  and 
elegant,  and  inharmonious  verses  are  very  rare.  But  his  poems,  however 
poiislied,  are  frequently  dull. 

TKe  poems  on  the  Expedition  against  the  PersianB  and  Ox  Invasion  of  the  Avars  an 

XI.  CoNBTANTiNUB  PsELLus'  fiourished  in  the  eleventh  century  of  oar 
era.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  of  a  consular  and  patrician  family, 
A.D.  logo.    He  studied  at  Athens,  and  excelled  in  all  tlie  learning  of  the 
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age,  so  that  he  was  a  proficient  at  once  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  piijs- 
ioa,  raathematios,  philosophy,  and  history.  He  taught  philosophy,  rhet- 
oric, and  dialectics  at  Constantinople,  where  he  stood  forth  as  almost 
the  last  upholder  of  the  falling  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honored 
him  with  the  title  of  "Prince  of  the  Philosophers*'  i<f,ihoai^a,y  fooroi). 
He  was  not  oiily  the  most  accomplished  scholar,  but  also  the  most  volu- 
minous writer  of  the  age.  His  works,  a  great  number  of  which  are  still 
unedited,  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 

We  wUl  spwUy  boTB  only  a  few  ediliona  of  parts  vt  his  ponlcal  works.  The  Sfinop. 
lis  Icgtim,  vertHaa  iaoMa  et  poUtica,  ie,.  Is  besl  odiled  b;  Zeacher,  Leipzig,  1789,  Svo, 
and  in  Ihe  Jiictorej  Qricd  Miaorti,  yoI.  11.,  Leipiig,  1796.  The  PnrojpArn™  m  CohWco 
Cimticmm  vaa  edited  by  Menrslns,  iejdep,  1S17,  4IO,  and  is  ^ao  given  In  the  Psria 
Bil-hBlieca  Pan™,,  Tol.  xiil.,  p.  881,  at^.  Th8  Dt  Flint  et  Tatuli^m,  &c.,  in  iambic 
verse,  appeared  wiili  the  Allegoria  of  Hei^lides  Ponllcns,  al  Baale,  1S44,  Bvo.  The 
Carmoi  lanMam  in  iefO^Hmem  Jok.  Clayioetomi  was  glien  In  the  EixeiylB  of  Leo  Al- 

XII.  TheodSeus  PbodbSmue,'  a  monk,  lired  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  held  in  great  repute  by  his  contemporaries  as 
a  scholar  and  philosopher.  He  wrote  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  philos- 
ophy, grammar,  theology,  history,  and  astronomy,  and,  in  particular,  was 
a  somewhat  prohfie  poet.  Among  his  poetical  productions  we  may  men- 
tion, 1.  A  Melrical  Komance,  in  nine  hooks,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe  and 
Dosioles.  It  ia  written  in  iambic  verse,  and  exhibits  very  little  ability. 
There  is  no  natural  progress  in  the  action,  no  unity  in  the  characters. 
3.  G/deomt/omachia,  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  on  '•  the  Battle  of  the  Mice 
and  Cat,"  in  imitation  of  the  Batiachomyemackia..  3.  A  poem  m  Fricadeltif, 
in  iambic  senarii.  4.  A  poem  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  in  which  he  complains  of  his  poverty,  6.  Epgrammala,  consisting 
of  poetical  summaries  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  &c. 

18S5.  The  GSleajityamachia  is  often  appended  to  the  edltlous  of  jEsop  and  Babrius  11 
has  also  been  edlKd  by  llgen.  In  oonnecllm  with  the  Homeric  hymns,  HaUe,  1796.  The 
poem  on  Friendship  has  been  frequently  appended  lo  the  edllions  of  Siob^ne  It  was 
also  prlnwd  separately  by  Morel.  Pails,  ]M9,  as  well  as  by  olhcts.  The  poem  to  Man- 
uel Comnenus  is  (d'on  m  the  first  volums  of  Corees'  JinSia,  Paris,  1838.  The  Sjurom- 
?Bn!tt  nets  pnbUshed  first  at  Basle,  1536,  and  afterward  al  Angers,  1633, 

Xni.  Jd*nne3  Tzetzeb,'  a  Greek  grammarian  and  poet  of  Constanti- 
nople, flourished  about  A.D.  1150.  His  writings  bear  evident  traces  of 
the  estent  of  his  acquirements  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and 
not  less  of  the  inordinate  conceit  with  which  they  had  filled  him.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  several  are  still  estant.  Of  these 
the  two  following  are  the  most  important:  1.  '1\™.4  {liiaca).  consisting 
properly  of  three  poems,  collected  into  one,  with  the  titles  Ti  irpi  'Ofc^poti, 
T*  'Oi4piiv,  KolTitniff  "OftDpof.  The  whole  amounts  to  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse.  The 
first  contains  the  whole  Iliac  cycle,  from  the  birth  of  Paris  to  the  tenth 
year  of  (he  siege,  when  the  Iliad  begins.  The  second  consists  of  an 
abridgment  of  the  Iliad.    Tiie  third,  like  the  work  of  Quintus  Smyrnsus, 
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is  devoted  to  the  occurrences  which  took  place  between  the  death  of 
Hector  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  very  dull  composition  -,  all 
the  merits  that  are  to  be  found  in  which  should  be  ascribed  to  the  earliej 
poets,  from  whomTzetzes  derived  his  materials,  3,  XiiuiiSis  {Ckihadei), 
consisting,  in  its  present  form,  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  lines.  The  niime  CMliades  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  Ger- 
beiius,  who  divided  it,  without  reference  to  the  contents,  into  thirteen 
divisions  of  one  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete,  Tietzes  him- 
self called  it  BiPAos  taropiKfi,  and  divided  it  into  three  iiifaKts,  as  he 
termed  them.  Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous  kind,  but 
embraces  chiefly  mythological  and  historical  narratives,  arranged  under 
sepaiate  titles,  but  without  any  larther  connection.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them  as  they  occur :  Crcesus,  Midas,  Gyges,  Codtus,  AlcmEeon, 
the  sons  of  Boreas,  Euphorbus,  &c.  It  is  written  in  bad  Greek,  in  whal 
is  termed  politkal,  or  popular  versi 
and  curious  information,  though,  a 
obtained  by  Tzetzes  at  second  hand.  The  brother  of  John  Taetzes  was 
Isiic  TiETiEs,  author  ofthe  commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron. 

ofBekket,  BoiIin,18ie.    The  lallertslheniMe  correol,  and  iaraprlnced  by  Lshrsalilm 
OfiliB  CAiIudes  [be  liesi  sdilloa  Is  ibal  of  KiesBline,  lelpzie,  1S36,  Ibougli  much  stiU  re- 

XIV.  Mjhuel  Philes  or  Phile,  a  native  of  Ephesos,  but  a  resident  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  A.D,  1375,  and  died  about  1340,  His  poena 
irspi  iday  iSi6nr"JS  {De  Animalium  Proprulate),  chiefly  extracted  from 
.Elian,  and  in  iambic  verse,  is  edited  by  De  Pauw,  Utrecht,  1739,  and  witb 
a  revised  text  by  Lehrs  and  Diibner,  forming  part  of  the  volume  contain- 
ing Ameis's  edition  of  the  Bucolic  poets,  in  Didot's  BiUiotheta  Gtaca, 
Paris,  1846. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


I,  A  few  only  of  the  Sophists  of  this  period  will  require  oi 
These  are  Dlpum  of  Antioch,  TnEMiaTjua,  Iibakius,  Hihebiue,  the  Em- 
peror  Jutnuus,  PKoaiHEEifa,  Basilius. 

II,  UlpiInue'  of  Antioch  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name  of  Ulpianus  is  prefixed 
to  extant  commentaries  in  Greek,  on  eighteen  ofthe  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  it  is  usually  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpian  of  An- 
tioch, But  Saidas  does  not  mention  these  commentaries  at  all ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  of  much  latfir  origin,     Tlie 

'  ScMU,  Hi>l.  lAt.  Gr.,  vol,  vl,,  p,  140,  iieqq.  '  Smilh,  Bid,  Biogr.,  s.  u. 
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commentaries  may  originally  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  sophists  of 
the  name  (for  Suidas  mentions  also  two  others,  one  of  Gaza,  and  the 
other  of  Emesa) ;  but  Ihey  have  received  numerous  additions  and  inter- 
polations from  some  grammarian  of  a  very  late  period.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  remarks  that  there  are  scarcely  twenty  passages  in 
Demosthenes  in  which  the  writer  throws  light  upon  difficulties,  which 
could  not  be  equally  well  esplained  without  his  aid.  These  commentaries 
are  given  in  the  different  editions  of  Demosthenes,  and  also  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators. 

IIL  Themistios  l&e^iffTios),'  a  distinguUhed  philosopher  and  rhetori- 
cian, was  a  Paphlagonian,  and  flourished,  first  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantino,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valens, 
Gralian,  and  Theodosius.  He  enjoyed  the  Javor  of  aU  those  emperors, 
and  was  promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  ^ate.  After 
holding  various  public  offices,  and  being  employed  on  many  public  em- 
bassies, he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  384. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Theodosius,  that,  though 
Themistias  was  a  heathen,  the  emperor  intrusted  his  son  Arcadius  to  the 
tutorship  of  the  philosopher.  The  life  of  Themistius  probably  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  A.D.  390.  Besides  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age.  Christian  as  well  as 
heathen.  Not  only  Libanius,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianzns  also,  was  his 
friend  and  conespondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an  epistle  stiil  extant,  caUs 
him  the  "king  of  arguments."  The  orations  (toXitucoI  \iyo,)  of  Themis- 
tius, extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were  thirty-six  in  nmnber,  of  which 
thirty-three  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  one  in  a 
Latin  version.  The  other  two  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of 
them  was  discovered  by  Mai  in  the  Anibrosian  library  at  Milan  in  1816. 
His  philosophical  works  must  have  been  very  voluminous,  for  Photius 
tells  us  that  he  wrotecommentaries  on  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  and 
that  there  were  also  exegetical  labors  of  his  on  Plato. 

TUB  te«  edition  of  thB  OBllons  is  that  ofDmdorf,  Ldpiig,  1833,  8vo.  The  edill^ 
prmap,  of  Ihe  Greek  leil  is  Ihat  of  Aldus.  1534,  foL.,  c^oniamJne  Ihe  phUosophieal  works 
thsl  tBdiniD,  and  also  oight  orallons.    There  Has  been  uo  subse^«ein  edition  of  the 

rv.  I.iBJNins  (A,0dyios),'  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  314.  He  stndied  at  Athens,  where  he  im- 
bibed an  ardent  love  for  the  great  classical  writers  of  Greece ;  and  he 
afterward  set  up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople,  which 
was  attended  by  so  large  a  number  of  pupils,  that  the  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic professors  were  completely  deserted.'  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libanius  with  being  a  magician,  and  obtained  his  expulsion  from  Con- 
stantinople about  A.D.  346.'  He  then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he 
taught  with  equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  opponents,'  After  a  stay  of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople.  Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at  An- 
'  SmilS,  Dicl.  JHegr.,  s.  v.  "  M.  n,  3  LUmt.,  De  FBH.  ma,  p.  SO. 
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tiocli,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  Here  he  received  the 
greaWst  marks  of  favor  from  the  Emperor  Julian,  A.D,  363,  In  the  reign 
of  Valens  he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afterward  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  favor  of  that  monarch  also.  The  Emperor  Theodosins  likewise 
showed  him  marks  of  respect ;  but  his  enjoyment  of  hfe  was  disturbed 
by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  his  family,  and  more  especially  by  the  dis  ■ 
pules  in  which  he  was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists, 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  he  him- 
self was  as  much  to  blame  as  his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
voked them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the  pride  and  vanity  which 
every  where  appear  in  his  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  polit- 
ical questions,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  alone.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  St.  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up 
a  friendly  coimection.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  from  one 
of  bis  epistlea  it  is  evident  that  he  was  aUve  in  A.D.  391,'  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  died  a  few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 

We  still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  the  works  of  Libanius,  but 
how  many  may  have  been  lost  is  uncertain  The  extant  w  orks  are  1 
UpnyvuvairniTtiy  itapaSdynara,  01  Models  for  rhetonral  exercises  3  My 
oi,  or  Orations,  sixty-seven  in  number.  3  M*x^a  )r  Declamations 
that  is,  orations  on  fictitious  subjects,  and  descriptions  of  various  kinds 
fitly  in  number.  4.  A  Life  of  Demosthenes  and  argume  its  to  tfie  speeches 
of  the  same  orator.  S.  'Ei-ioToXiii,  or  Letters  ol  which  a  large  number 
are  still  extant.  Many  of  these  Setters  are  extremelv  nteresting  being 
addressed  to  the  most  emment  men  of  h  s  t  me  such  as  the  Empeior 
Julian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  Chrysostom  and  otl  ers 
The  style  in  all  of  them  is  neat  and  elegant 

As  regards  the  style  of  Libanius  as  an  orator  some  modern  cr  tics 
have  called  him  a  real  model  of  pure  Attic  Greek ,  but  this  is  carrjmg 
praise  too  far,  and  even  Photius  entertained  a  much  more  correct  opinion 
of  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Libanius  is  by  far  the  most  talented 
and  most  successful  among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  fourth  century ,  he 
took  the  beat  orators  of  the  classic  ago  as  his  models,  and  we  can  often 
see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy  imitator  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  ani- 
mated descriptions  are  often  fall  of  power  and  elegance ;  but  he  is  not 
able  always  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely  find  in  him 
that  natural  ahnphoity  which  conatitutea  the  great  charm  of  the  best  At- 
tic orators.  His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  Old  Attic  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  Modem ;  and  the  latter  would  be  more  excusa- 
ble, if  he  did  not  so  often  claim  for  himself  the  excellences  of  the  ancient 
orators.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  ia 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  substance.  Aa  far  aa  the  his- 
tory of  his  age  is  concerned,  some  of  his  orations,  and  still  more  his 
epistles,  are  of  great  value,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  he  relates  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  the  eulogies  on  Conatantius  and  Constans,  the 
orations  on  Julian,  several  orations  deaeribing  the  condition  of  Antioeh, 
and  those  which  he  wrote  against  l.ia  professional  and  political  opponents.' 
1  Epial.,  041.  '  SkiM,  I.  c 
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V.  HiMBRxus  (V^(Jwt),'  a  celebrated  sophist,  was  bora  at  Prusa,  in 
Uithjnia,  and  belongs,  according  to  the  most  correct  account  lo  the 
period  from  A.D.  316  to  386.  He  studied  at  Athens,  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  there.  In  this  city  he  gave  in- 
Btfiiction  to  Julian,  afterward  emperor,  and  the  celebrated  Christian  wri 
tera  Bazil  and  Gregoiy  of  Nazianaua,  In  A.D.  363  the  Emperor  Julian 
invited  hun  to  hia  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary  He  re- 
turned  to  Athens  in  A.D.  368,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
According  to  Suidas,  he  died  in  a  fie  of  epilepsy  (Upi  y6„^,y  Himerius 
was  a  pagan,  and,  liite  Libanius  and  other  eminent  men.  remained  a 
pagan,  though  we  do  not  perceive  in  his  writings  any  hatred  or  animosity 
against  the  Christians  ;  he  speaks  of  them  with  mildness  and  moderation 
and  seems,  on  the  whole,  lo  hare  been  of  an  amiable  disposition  He 
was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  worts,  a  part  of  which  only 
have  come  down  to  us.  There  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius  sev- 
enty-one orations  by  Hmierms,  but  of  these  only  twenty-four  have  reach- 
ed  our  time  complete.  Of  thirty-six  others  we  have  only  extracts  in 
Photius,  and  of  the  remaining  eleven  we  have  only  fragments.  In  his 
oratory  Himerius  look  Aristides  for  his  model.  His  style  however  is 
obscure  and  overladen  with  oraament,  and  marked  occasionally  by  turgid 
and  bombastic  phraseology.     Still,  he  is  not  without  talent  as  an  orator 


Vt.  JULIANUS,  Fr.AV 


""'  «L*uDiiia,>  usually  caHed  Julian,  and  sumamed 
the  Apostate,  was  born  at  Constantinople  A.D.  831,  and  reigned  as 
Romanempe  or  A.D.  361-363.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  worli,  many 
ofwh  ha  e  extant.  Julian  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius.    He  did  not,  however,  write  merely  fo;  the 

at  fwr  ng,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries;  his  works  show  that 
h  1  ad  h  s  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
bus  ness  h  s  extraordinary  activity  arose  from  the  wants  of  a  powerful 
m  nd  wh  ch  desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  His  style  is  re 
na  kabiy  pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the  best  classical  Greek 

"  '"^   although  he  sometimes  indulges  in  the  exaggerated  and  over- 


oontemporaries.    The  following  ai 


I.  Leliers,  most  of  which 


lation.  and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  hi 


intended  for  public 


'f  the  limn.     One, 
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which,  was  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  and  in  which 
the  author  explains  the  motives  for  his  having  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  is  an  interesting  and  most  important  bislorital 
docuraent.  2.  Orations  on  various  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  on  the  mother  of  the  gods 
(Cjbele),  on  true  and  false  cynicism,  &c.  3.  The  Caaars,  or  the  Ban' 
quel  {KaUoffs  fl  'S.tiiariaua'),  a  satirical  composition,  which  Gibbon  justly 
calls  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  aneient  wit. 
Julian  describes  the  Roman  emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to 
take  their  seat  around  a  table  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  they  come  up,  tlieir 
faults,  vices,  and  crimes  are  censured  with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old 
Silenus,  whereupon  each  Csesar  defends  hunself  as  well  as  he  can.  4, 
MisopoHoN,  or  "the  enemy  of  the  beard"  {MiffoiriyoH'),  called  also  Akti- 
ocHicne,  or  "the  Antiochian"  ('AjT(iiX"tifi).  a  severe  satire  on  the  licen- 
tious and  effeminate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antiooh,  who  had  ridi- 
culed Julian  when  he  resided  in  that  city  on  account  of  his  austere  vir. 
tues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing  his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient 
fashion.  5.  Against  the  Ohbistiane  (Kori  XpioriopSK),  This  work  is 
lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in  Cyrill's  reply  to  it,  which  is 
still  extant.' 

The  lawar  and  best  edition  of  Iheielterslalhal  of  Hejler,  Mainz,  1628,  Svo.  Hcon- 
laina  elghty-thres  iBIIcra,  wiih  a  Lalin  tranBlalion,  and  a  conimcnlar)-  of  lie  editor. 
There  are,  besides,  nnne  fragmenls  of  losl  letiers,  Tde  beal  edilione  of  llie  C«sarj  ate 
by  HeUBinger,  Golha,  1736,  8™,  1741,  Svo,  and  by  Harles,  the  edUor  of  Fabricins'  BU- 
Uethica  Grffico,  Eriangen,  17S»,  6to.  The  bo«l  edition  of  Uie  collecled  works  of  Julian  is 
by  Spanbeim,  Lelpiig,  JWa,  M. 

VII.  Pkojebesius  (npoaip^ffioi),"  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  a  native  of  Armenia,  bom  about  A.D.  376,  He  first  studied  at  An- 
tioch  under  tJlpian,  and  afterward  at  Athens  under  Julian,  then  seated 
in  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  At  a  later  period  he  became  the  chief  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation.  When  Julian 
promulgated  his  ill-judged  decree,  forbidding  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion  to  practice  their  art,  we  are  told  that  Proosresiua  was 
expressly  exempted  from  its  operation,  but  that  he  refused  any  immunity 
not  enjoyed  by  his  brethren.  From  the  account  of  Eunapius,  we  learn 
that  he  was  of  gigantic  stature  {Casaubon  and  Wyttenbach  conjecture 
that  he  was  nine  feet  high !),  and  of  stately  bearing,  so  vigorous  in  his  old 
age  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  him  other  than  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  constitution  was  of  iron  strength  {(riSripfiip),  braving  the  winter  colds 
of  Gaul  without  shoes,  and  in  light  clothing,  and  drinking  unwarmed  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  when  almost  frozen.  His  style  of  eloquence  seems 
to  have  been  flowing,  and  graced  with  allusions  to  classic  times.  He  had 
great  powers  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  a  prodigious  memory. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzua.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  works  of  his. 

VIH,  Basilius  (BaffiXdos),'  commonly  called  BaaU  the  Great,  was  born 
A.D.  339,  at  Ciesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  He  studied  at  Antioch  or  Con- 
stantinople, under  l.ibanius,  and  subsequently  continued  his  studies  for 
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four  years  CA.D.  351-355),  chiefly  under  the  sophists  Himeriua  and  Prote- 
resius.  Among  his  fellow-students  were  the  Emperor  Julian  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  the  latter  of  whom  beeame  his  most  inthiiate  friend.  After 
acquiring  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of  rhet- 
oric, philosophy,  and  science,  he  returned  to  Ciesarea,  where  he  began  to 
plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  to 
a  religious  life.  He  now  led  an  ascetic  hfe  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Cssarea  in  A.D.  370,  in  place  of  Eusebius.  He  died  in 
A.D.  379.  Basil  stands  conspicuous  for  learning  and  eloquence,  for  his 
aeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  against  the  powerful  Arian  and  semi-Arian 
bishops  in  his  neighborhood,  and  for  his  efforts  for  church  union  both  in 
the  East  and  West. 

Tb«  liral  cotnplao  Bdilim  of  Basil's  works  was  publiahtd  al  Basle  in  1551.    Tb^  maai 
umplele  and  the  l«,t  edillon,  however,  is  that  of  Gamier,  Paris,  mi-30, 3  vols.  fel. ;  re- 


CHAPTER  LV. 
R    ByZAr«TINE    PERIOD— I 


I.  FivB  writers  claim  our  attention  under  this  head,  namely,  Hel[odo- 
BUs,  .ioHiLLEa  Takhs,  Lonqub,  Chaeiton,  and  EusTATiiina. 

II.  Heliobohus'  was  born  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  under  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  and  his  sons,  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  He  was  bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly ;  but,  before  he  was 
raised  to  this  dignity,  he  wrote  a  romance  in  ten  hooks,  entitled  mUepca. 
{AiBiovind.),  because  the  scene  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  Ethiopia.  It  relates  the  loves  of  TTieagenes  and  Chariclea,  and 
IS  far  superior  to  the  other  Greek  romances.  Though  very  delieient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modem  fiction  which  appeal  to  the  universal  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether  improbable  adventures, 
the  many  and  various  characters  introdnced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes 
described.  The  opening  scene  is  admirable,  and  the  point  of  the  story  at 
which  it  occurs  is  very  well  chosen.  The  language  U  simple  and  ele- 
gant,  though  it  is  sometunes  too  diffuse,  and  often  deviates  from  the  pure 
*.t[LC  standard.    The  work  formed  the  model  for  subsequent  Greek  ro- 


is,  laoj,  a     . 

IIL  Achilles  T*tius  CAxiAAfftj  T.irwi),i  or,  as  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
call  him.  AcHiLLEB  States,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the  lat- 
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terhalf  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  eight  books,  containing  the  adven- 
tures of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  bears  the  title  Ti  kot4  Aeuminnjt  nai  K\iiT<i-f>uvTii.  Notwithstanding  all 
its  ilefeots,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the  Greeks,  ranking  next 
to  the  Mlhiapica  of  Heliodorus,  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor  Heliodorus, 
disdained  havuig  recourse  to  what  is  marvellooa  and  improbable  in  itself; 
but  the  accomulation  of  adventures,  and  of  physical,  as  well  as  moral 
difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  overcome  before  they  are  happily 
united,  is  too  great,  and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skillfully  managed  by  the  author.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  appears  to  have  bestowed  bis 
principal  care,  is  thoroughly  rhetorical ;  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  atler 
elegance  and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  antitheses.  These  things, 
however,  were  just  what  the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read  is  attested  by  the  number  of  MSS.  still  extant. 

Tbe  llrst  cdilion  of  tha  Greek  origiiiBl  appeared  si  Heidelberg,  1601,  Svo,  printed  lo- 
gelher  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and  Parlhenius.    kn  edlHoii,  with  a  voluminouB, 


IV.  LoNoua  (Aifyyos),  a  Greek  sophist,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
the  fourth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Concerning 
his  history  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  ho  lived  after  tlie 
time  of  Heliodorus,  for  there  are  some  passages  in  his  work  which  seem 
to  be  imitations  of  Heliodorus  of  Emesa.  Longus  is  one  of  the  erotic 
writers  whom  we  meet  with  at  the  close  of  ancient  and  the  beginning 
of  middle-age  history.  His  work  bears  the  title  Tiotntyutuv  twv  Horrh  ^itpym 
xal  XAifuc  or,  in  Latin,  PaslcmUia  de  Daphnide  et  Chloe.  It  is  written  in 
pleasing  and  elegant  prose,  but  is  not  free  from  the  artificial  embellish- 
ments peculiar  to  that  age. 

Among  more  reMM  edjilons  we  may  notice  Ihose  of  Bodsn,  Leipzig,  ITT?,  8vo :  Villoi- 
80P,  Fatia,  1778,  S  vols.  8vo  and  4Io,  wilh  a  very  mnch  Improved  leu ;  MllacherUch, 
Biponl  (Dsuiponu).  1794,  8vd,  fcrming  Ibo  third  volamo  of  his  Saiplarea  Emlici  Gncd ; 
Schaeftr, Leipwg,  1803, Svo ;  Pasaow, Leipsig,  1811, ISmo;  aqd Seller, L*ipiig,  18«, 8vo. 

v.  CharTton  (Xh/iItoip),'  a  native  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  eight  hooks,  on  the  loves  of  Chiereas  and 
Calltrhoe.    The  title  of  the  work  is  XsplTvivi  'Afpoiisi  jui  rSir  ■rtpl  Xaip4iur 

Kol  KaM.i^^iTiv  iiiaTuaiv  Siirtvfutnai'  \iyot  ^,  but  the  name  and  native  place 
oflhe  writer  are  probablyfeigned  (from  xiipii  and  ■AfpoSinj),  as  hia  time 
and  position  certainly  are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  of  the 
orator  Athenagoras.  evidently  referring  to  the  Syracusan  orator  mention- 
ed by  Thuoydides  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermocrates.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  author,  but  he  probably 
did  not  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  afler  Christ.  The  incidents  are 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  is  simple  ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  reckoned  inferior  to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Hehodorua,  Longus,  and 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus. ^ 
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1813.  Ito.  '  ""  ™"'^' 

TI.  EusTiTHiDs  (EtoTciflioi},"  3(1  erotjc  writer  or  novelist,  whose  name 
is  written  in  some  MSS.  EumrUMus.  Wiih  regard  to  his  native  place,  he 
is  called  in  the  MSS.  of  his  work  MmcpE^^o^f'njs,  which  is  usually  referred 
to  Constantinople,  or  IIo/is,hBoa.Itiji,  according  to  which  he  would  be  a 
native  of  the  Egyptian  town  of  Parembole.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  rank,  and  high  in  office,  for  the  MSS.  describe  him  as  wpiuTo™- 
0e\iaiiu/s,  and  n^yas  x^fTof  uAn^,  or  chief  keeper  of  the  archives.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  of  oar  era,  so  that  his 
work  would  be  the  latest  Greek  novel  that  we  know  of  Some  writers 
confound  him  with  Eustathius  the  archbishop  ofThessalonica,  from  whom 
he  must  surely  be  distinguished.  The  novel  which  he  wrote,  and  through 
which  alone  his  name  has  come  down  to  us,  bears  the  title  TJ  KaS"  Tfirfti^i' 
Kol  'To-j«i.(ai' SpS/ia,  and  consists  of  eleven  books,  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
which  the  author  himself  mentions  the  title.  It  is  a  story  of  the  love  of 
Hysmine  and  HysminJas,  written  in  a  very  artificial  style.  The  tale  is 
monotonous  and  wearisome ;  the  story  is  frigid  and  improbable,  and  shows 
no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

This  -work  was  firsl  odileij  by  Ganlmin,  Paris,  1617,  8vo.  Somewhal  improved  re- 
prtnts  of  Gaulmin'B  aJilion  appeared  at  Vienna,  1791,  five,  andLeipiig,  1J9S,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PEKiOD— i 


I.  CoB5TANT(NorLE  became  during  this  period  the  seat  of  grammatical 
eradition.  The  founder  of  this  new  capital  established  in  it  a  school 
which  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  modern  university,  since  instruction, 
in  place  of  being  confined  to  a  single  science,  was  extended  over  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  He  also  erected  a  building,  which  George 
Codinus  calls  a  Tetredismm,'  in  which  resided  fifteen  professors,  all  ec- 
clesiastics, who  were  called  OiiraujmpiKot,  (Eaimenics  or  Umversals,  and 
had  over  them  a  chief  who  bore  the  title  of  Outoviifiniths  SiScSokbAdi,  or 
(Eeumenic  iwsiructi/r,  and  had  charge  of  the  public  hbrary  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical archives.  The  library  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Julian,  who 
incorporated  with  it  his  own  collection.  Valens  also  attached  to  it  seven 
antiquaries  or  philologists,  charged  vrith  the  preparation  of  manuscripts. 
This  collection  Increased,  in  the  coarse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes. 

II,  The  {Ecumenic  professors  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  at 
I  Siiath,  Bid.  BiogT.,  s.  -a.  >  ScMU,  Hal.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  vl.,  p.  SM. 
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Constantinople ;  the  emperor  often  consulted  them ;  and  their  order  waa 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  seminary  which  furnished  archbishops  and  patriarchs 
to  the  Church. 

III.  In  A.B.  476,  under  the  very  short  reign  of  Basilicus  IL,  a  wing 
of  the  Tetradisium  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  together  with  the  vol- 
umes contained  in  it,  among  which  were,  it  is  said,  the  forty-eight  books 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  intestines  of  a 
serpent  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long !  Zeno,  the  isaurtan,  and  his 
snccessors,  repaired  tn  part  this  loss ;  but  the  new  collection  had  not 
reached  more  than  thirty-six  thonsand  volumes,  when,  in  A.D.  730,  Leo 
III.,  the  celebrated  iconoclast,  if  we  beUeve  the  common  story,  gave  or- 
ders to  burn  the  library  of  St.  Sophia,  as  it  was  called,  hoping  thereby  to 
prevent  his  opponents  from  strengtiiening  their  opinions  by  historical  ar- 
guments. This,  however,  in  all  probability,  is  merely  an  idle  story,  in- 
vented by  some  ignorant  monlt,  and  repeated  by  fanatics.  The  library 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  actually  destroyed  by  some  confla- 
gration, and  never  to  have  fully  revived.' 

IV.  Grammar,  that  is  to  say,  philology  in  all  its  branches,  was  one  of 
the  sciences  which  the  tecumenic  doctors  professed  ;  but  they  gave  it  a 
new  form.  Being  more  of  theologians  than  grammarians,  and  living  to- 
gether in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  the  harmony  of  which  would  hare  been 
disturbed  had  they  not  closed  the  door  on  all  those  philological  and  crit- 
ical discussions  which  formed  the  delight  of  the  Aiexandrean  literati,  and 
often  divided  them  into  parties  and  sects,  the  Byzantine  professors  re- 
duced grammatical  science  to  a  regular  and  unvarying  system.  As  the 
basis  of  their  gmmmatical  views,  they  adopted  Ihe  theory  of  Dionysius 
Thrax,  or  what  passed  for  such,  and  his  precepts  served  as  a  foundation 
for  all  grammatical  instruction." 

v.  If  this  system  had  its  advantages,  it  served,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
disgust  all  those  who  were  gifted  with  a  critical  spirit,  and  were  desirous 
of  indulging  in  bolder  speculations.  Hence  the  number  of  Byzantine  gram- 
marians, whose  names  and  worlts  have  reached  us,  was  very  limited  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Tetradisium.  It  became  somewhat  augmented 
in  the  eighth  centmy  and  subsequently,  but  among  the  writers  who  thus 
occupied  themselves  with  an  expiring  language,  few  attained  to  any  de- 
gree of  celebrity.  Many  of  their  works  still  remain  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  some  of  which  still  possess  a  certain  value  from  the  citations 
which  they  contain  of  productions  that  are  now  lost.  These  are  the 
works  that  modern  scholars  occasionally  put  forth,  along  with  other  un- 
published productions,  under  the  head  of  Anecdoia. 

VI.  Among  the  grammarians  to  whom  we  have  just  been  alluding  the 
following  may  be  named :  Helladios,  GEOHeiva  CniEROBoaciiB,  Theo- 
Dosita  of  Alexandrea,  Michael  Svnokllus,  Theoqnobtob,  Manuel  Mos- 
CHOPULUS,  uncle  and  nephew,  Maiihub  Planudes,  NioefHORAa  Gkeuoras, 

and  Tricha,  who  wrote  on  metres.  ^^ 

'  SsWH,  J.  c,  '  ld.a. 
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i.  Syhianus  {Xupiavisy  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  Of  his  personal  history  liltle  is  known.  He 
studied  with  great  zeal  under  Plutarehus,  who  appointed  him  his  sucueati- 
or.  The  most  distinguished  of  his  own  disciples  was  Proclus,  who  re- 
garded hun  with  the  greatest  veneration.  Syrianas  wrote  eommentaries 
on  various  parts  of  Aristotle's  writings.  Of  these,  a  commentary  on  the 
Metaphysics  is  still  extant,  which  is  of  considerable  value.  We  have  re- 
maining, also,  a  treatise  on  Ideas,  and  a  commentary  on  the  STiJo-ns  of 
Hermogenes,  published  by  Aldus  in  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Hhaores, 
1609,  and  by  Wala  in  the  fourth  volume  <i£  his  rheloricai  collection. 

II,  EnsTiTHius.'archbishopof  Thessalonica,  wasoneof  thebest  schol- 
iasts of  this  period.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  works  of  Eustathius,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  contain  the  amplest  proofs  that  he  was  beyond 
all  dispute  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  His  writings  consis 
mentaries  on  ancient  Greek  poets,  theological  treatises,  homilies, 
&c.,  the  first  of  which  are  to  us  the  most  important.  These  i 
taries  show  that  Eustathius  possessed  the  most  extensive  knowledge  o{ 
Greek  literature,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  limes,  while  his  other 
works  exhibit  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  great  power 
tor,  which  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Com- 
neni.  The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is  his  Commentary  on  ike  Hi 
and  Odyssey  (nopiKfloAal  tit  -r^y  'Ojiiipou  '\K<ASa  koI  'OSfo-fffiw),  or,  rathf 
his  collection  of  extracts  from  earlier  commentators  of  those  two  poems. 
This  vast  compilation  was  made,  with  the  most  astonishing  diligence  and 
perseverance,  from  the  numerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  grammarians  and  critics,  as  well  as  from  later  commentators ;  and 
as  nearly  all  the  works  from  which  Eustathius  made  his  extracts  are  lost, 
his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to  us,  for  he  has  preserved  at 
least  the  substance  of  their  remarks  and  criticisms.  The  work,  indeed, 
is  extremely  deficient  in  plan  and  method ;  the  author,  however,  can  not 
be  blamed  for  these  deficiencies,  as  his  title  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  a 
regular  commentary  (the  term  naptK^e^ai,  though  commonly  rendered 
"  commentary,"  denoting  merely  "  a  compilation").  He  incorporates  in  it 
every  thing  which  serves  to  illustrate  his  author,  whether  it  refers  to  the 
language  or  grammar,  or  to  mythology,  history,  and  geography.  We 
have  also  by  Eustathius  a  Commentary  on  Diom/stua  Periegltea,  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  the  same  dilTuseness  as  the  commentary  on  Homer. 
Its  great  value  consists  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  earlier  writers  to 
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illustrate  the  geography  of  Dionjsius.     A  eommentary  on  Pindar  is  also 

mentioned,  which,  however,  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  introdaction. 

The  first  eiilioo  of  the  Ciminitnliiry  on  Rainer  was  published  ol  Home.  1S4S-15SU,  4 

Hon  by  Folilns,  1730,  i  virie.  fol..  copiaiDa  ouly  the  conimenlnry  w  Ihe  flrsl  Atb  booka 
or  the  Ulad,  with  q  Latin  traDslation.  A  tolerebly  eDrrect  reprint  of  tlie  Roman  edilion 
was  puWiBhed  at  Leipzig,  1815^8, 7  vols.  41o,  llie  sevenlh  containing  ihe  Index.  Tba 
Comntentary  m  IHonytha  Is  gi>en  in  H.  Sieptiena's  edition  of  Dionyslus,  Paris,  1547, 
4to;  In  that  ofH.SIepbons,  Paris,  1577,410,  and  1697,8voj  in  Hudson's  Gmgropft.  Mm., 
vol.  iv.  I  and,lasIl)r,inBSrnliardy'B  edition  of  Dionyaiu8,Lslpiie,lS2S,a  vols.  8vo.  The 
/ndWacfion  u  the  Commmlary  on  PiadaT  was  Aral  edited  by  Tafol,  in  bis  Emtathii 
■nrssalmkensis  Ofoictila,  Frankfort,  18S3,  41(1,  from  which  it  was  printed  separalely  by 
Schneldewin,  Gfltlingen,  1837,  8vo. 

III.  We  have  already  mentioned  John  anil  Isaac  Tzetikb,  and  the 
commentary  of  the  latter  on  the  Cassandra  of  Ljcophron.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  under  the  present  head  Dehetbius  Tricuhiuh.'  This 
individoal  lived  about  A.D.  1400.  He  compiled  scholia  on  Hesiod.  Pindar, 
Sophocles,  and  Ansicphanes.  His  treatise  on  the  Metres  of  Sophocles  is  of 
little  value,  and  of  still  less  is  a  treatise  on  Figures.  He  was  the  author, 
Also,  of  a  recension  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  which  formed  the  hasia 
of  the  editions  of  this  poet  from  1553  to  the  revolution  efTccted  by  Bmnck. 
Tbe  KftoHn  of  Trlclinins  on  Sophocles,  and  his  Irsalise  on  the  metres  of  thai  poet,  were 
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i.  Amonq  the  lexicographers  of  this  period  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice are  Hjrfocration,  Ammonids.  HEaycmuB,  Philemon.  Photifs,  Zon- 
ABAs,  and  SuiDAB.  To  these  we  may  add  the  writers  on  dialects,  Gkeb- 
oBius  CoKiNTHua,  Thobas  Magibtke,  and  Geoboios  Lecapenub.  After 
whom  we  will  consider  the  literary  collections  of  pHoims,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  lexicographer,  and  the  Empress  Eudocii. 


H.  HiBPocEATioN  ('ApFOKporW)  Valerius'  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon  to  the  works  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  entitled  ntpl  ■raf  Kiituv  tw 
Wkb  ^ipvv,  and  which  is  still  extant.  It  contains  not  only  explanations 
of  legal  and  politicalt«rms,  but  also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  men- 
tioned in  the  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators.  TTie  work  is  to  us  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  it  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  the  pub- 
lic and  civil  code  of  Athens,  and  on  antiquarian,  historical,  and  literary 
subjects,  of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  but  for  this  dictionary  of  Har- 
pocration„  since  most  of  the  works  from  which  the  author  compiled  are 
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lost,  and  appear  to  have  perished  at  an  early  period.  Hence  Suidas,  the 
author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnam,  and  other  late  gramiuariaiis,  de- 
rived their  information  on  many  points  from  Harpoeration.  All  we  know 
about  his  personal  history  is  contained  in  a  line  or  two  in  Suidas,  who 
calls  him  a  rhetorician  of  Alesandrea,  and,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
dictionary,  attributes  to  him  an  irBTjpSii'  aimrtayii,  which  is  lost.  The 
period  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain. 

The  LeipMg  edlllon,  1824,  a  vola.  Svo.  Incorpmatei  Efctj  thing  thai  has  been  dour;  bj 
pre-ioua  eflitora  for  Harpocralion.  The  moat  reMut  edition  of  the  ten  {togeUier  wLto 
the  dielionary  of  Moerls)  m  that  of  Bekket,  Berlin,  1833,  S™. 

III.  Ammokiub  (t^ii^&niis)  Grjimhaticus,  professor  of  grammar  at  Ales- 
andrea at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  also  priest  of  the 
EgjpHan  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the 
bishop  ITieophilus,  A.D.  388-391,  Ammonius  fled  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  resumed  his  profession.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Greek  On  the  Differ- 
ences  of  Words  ef  /lie  Signification  {ttfl  iiioit^  itni  lim^foi-'  hihuy),  which 
is  appended  to  many  lexicons,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Scapula.  It  was 
edited  by  Valckenaer,  Leyden,  1739,  4to,  and,  with  farther  notes,  by  C. 
F.  Ammon,  Eriangen,  178!",  8vo;  and  by  Sch^fer,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo. 
There  is  another  work  by  Ammonius,  ir*pl  iiu(HpoAo7lo!,  which  has  not  yet 
been  printed. 

IV.  Hebychius  ( Hff^x"")''  ^^  Alexandrean  grammarian,  under  whose 
name  a  large  Greek  dictionary  has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his 
personal  history  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably  lived  about 
A.D.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the 
lexicon  of  Diogenianus,  who  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian. Tlie  investigations  of  modem  scholars  have  rendered  it  highly 
probable  tiiat  Hesyehius  was  a  pagan.  This  view  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  feet  that  the  work  also  contains  a  number  of  Christian 
glosses  {Kfiia,  gloasa  sacra),  and  references  to  Chrisrian  writers ;  but  it 
is  now  a  generally  established  belief  that  these  glosses  and  references 
are  interpolations,  introduced  into  the  work  by  a  later  hand.  The  work 
is  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  its  explaining  the 
words  of  the  Greek  language,  but  also  from  its  comprising  much  literary 
fmd  archieological  information,  derived  from  earUer  grammarians  and 
commentators,  whose  works  are  lost.  It  contains,  also,  a  large  number 
of  peculiar  dialectical  and  local  forms  and  expressions,  and  many  quota- 
tions from  other  writers.     The  arrangement  of  the  work,  however,  is 

■  very  defective.  The  author  would  seem  to  have  been  more  concerned 
about  the  accumulation  of  matter  derived  from  the  most  heterogeneous 
sources,  than  about  a  skillful  and  systematic  arrangement ;  but  some  of 
these  defects  are  perhaps  not  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  original 
compiler,  but  to  that  of  the  later  interpolators. 
The  drat  edition  is  IbM  of  Venice,  1514,  ft!.,  edited  ty  the  iearoed  Greek  MuBurus,  who 

only  one  as  yet  known).  The  edilion  of  Maauras  was  followed  by  those  of  Fiorenco, 
ISeo,  (bL  ;  Hagenau,  ISSl,  ftl, ;  and  that  of  C.  SahrsvelioH,  Leyden  and  Amslerdara, 

I  Smilh,  Did,  SiogT;  t.  v. 
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Hut  of  J.  Allwrtl,  which  was  compieled  after  AlljerU'9  deolti  by  Buhnken,  Leyden,  1749- 
1766, 3  vols.  fol.  A  aupplfinenl  n>  lUs  edition  was  published  by  Schow,  Leyden,  nus. 
Sto.  The  aiome  Siunr.  baie  been  edited  separately,  with  emendalinns  and  notes,  by 
Emesti,  Lelpilg,  17S5.  The  Aihmsaria  Hesycliiioia  at  Bisbop  Featson,  esmalning  much 
Taluable  lualter,  appeared  ftoia  the  Clarendon  press,  Oilbid,  1644,  U  toIs.  8td. 

V.  Philemon.(*i\V"'')i*'i^  aalhor  of  a  Ac^Miy  TfxyoKoyiKiy,  the  extanl 
portion  of  which  was  first  edited,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  by  C.  Barney,  London,  1813,  and  afierward  by  Osann, 
Berlin,  1831.  The  author  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  wort  was 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  lexicon  by  the  grammarian  Hy- 
perechius,  for  such  is  the  true  reading,  and  not  Hyp«reschius,  as  it  stands 
in  the  text  of  Philemon.  The  work  of  Hypereehius  was  arranged  in 
eight  books,  according  to  the  eight  different  parts  of  speech.  Philemon's 
lexicon  was  a  meagre  epitome  of  this  work,  the  best  parts  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  omitted.  It  is,  however,  not  without  its  value  in  the  de- 
partment of  literary  history.  It  is  often  quoted  in  the  Etyraologieam  Mag- 
num. The  part  of  it  which  is  extant  consists  of  the  first  book,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  mpi  ipoiiirav.  Hypereehius  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  may  probably  be 
placed  about  the  seventh. 

VI.  Photids  (iiirwi),'  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century 
of  our  era,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  political  and  religious  his- 
tory of  his  age.  After  holding  various  high  offices  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  he  was,  although  previously  a  layman,  elected  patiiareh  of  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  858,  in  place  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Bardas,  who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew,  Michael  III., 
then  a  minor.  The  palriarciiate  of  Photins  was  a  stormy  one,  and  full 
of  vicissitudes.  The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Photius  thus  became  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  A.D.  867,  Pho- 
tius was  himself  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was  re- 
stored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877,  Photius,  who  had  meanwhile 
gained  the  favor  of  Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriaroliate.  On 
the  death  of  Basj]  in  886,  Photius  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  new  emperor,  Leo  VI,,  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery 
in  Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  until  his  death.  Photius 
was  one  of  the' most  learned  men  ofhis  time,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life,  found  time  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works,  several  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Hia  JtfyrioiiWwi  will  he  more  appropriately  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter,  together  with  some  other  of 
his  works ;  his  Lexicon  alone  will  here  be  noticed.  It  is  entitled  Aejew 
rruimYoyi.  Of  this  lexicon  there  eiist  several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as 
the  Codex  Galeanua,  because  given  by  Thomas  Gale  to  the  Lbrary  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  lo  be  the  archetype  from  which 
the  others  have  been  transcribed.  This  MS.,  however,  is  itself  very  im- 
perfect, containing,  in  fact,  not  more  than  half  the  original  work.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lexicon  known  as  the  Lexicon  Sangenmntnte,  a  portion 
of  which  was  published  in  the  Aneedota  Graca.  of  Bekher  (vol.  i,,  p,  319, 
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ieqq.),  appears  £o  have  been  incorporated  in  the  lexicon  of  Photius,  of 
Which,  when  entire,  it  is  estimated  to  have  formed  a  third  part. 

nuud  10  Ballsfy  tSe  waiitB  of  the  loatned,  an  edilion  fiom  a  iianacripi  of  toe  Codes 
Gilesnns,  made  by  Porson,  nas  publlalied  oflorlhe  dealhorthal  cininenl  scholar,  Lon- 
don, 18SS,  4to  and  8vo. 

TIL  ZSsiBis  JoANNKs  ('laxij'njs  i  Zurapai),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  his- 
torian and  theologian,  lived  in  the  twelfth  centuty,  under  tlie  emperors 
Alexia  I.  Comnenua  and  Caio-Joannes.  Besides  his  theological  works, 
and  his  Annates  (Xpoi'ui6r),  in  eighteen  books,  we  have  a  lexicon  entitled 
aiewj^rd  \4leav  <rii}i\eye7aa  Ik  iia^pmi  PiP\!«i',  Jt.  t,  A.  It  Was  published 
for  the  first  time  by  Titlmann,  Leipzig,  1808,  3  vols.  4to. 

VIII,  SuiDAs  {loirfSttj),'  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  No  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  'de- 
rived from  any  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received  numer- 
ous interpoiations  and  additions.  Eustathius,  who  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  centmy  of  our  era,  quotes  the  lexicon  of  Suidas ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  the  work  refeniog  to  Michael  Psellns,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary 
of  words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some  few  peculiarities  of 
arrangement ;  but  it  contains  both  words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries 
of  languages,  and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with  extracts  from 
ancient  Greek  writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and 
some  extracts  from  later  Greek  authors.  The  names  of  persons  compre- 
hend both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
which  shows  that  if  the  work  is  by  one  baud,  it  is  by  a  Christian ;  but 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  the  original  of  the  lexicon, 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Snidas,  is  a  work  of  earlier  date  even 
than  the  time  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  that  it  received  large  ac- 
cessions from  various  hands.  No  well-conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis 
of  this  work ;  it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles,  and  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  unequal  in  the  execution.  Some  articles  are  pretty 
complete,  others  contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the'biographical 
notices,  it  has  been  oonjeotured  that  Suidas,  or  the  compiler,  got  them 
all  from  one  source,  which,  it  is  farther  snpposed,  may  be  the  Ononutio- 
logos  or  Pinax  of  Hesjchius  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  640. 
The  work  of  Suidas,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution,  is  valuable 
both  for  the  literary  history  of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
fbr  the  citations  from  many  ancient  writers ;  and  a  prodigious  amount  of 
critical  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Many  emendations  have  been 
made  on  the  text  by  Toap  and  others. 

The  first  edilion  of  Suidas  was  by  Demetrius  ChBlcondylae,  Miiao,  1499,  Ibi.,  wiliioul 

LallQ  version :  this  edition  was  reprinled  by  F.oben.  Baale,  1544.  foi.,  with  some  cor- 
-W^a'by  JJmUius  Porloa.  GenCTa.  Ifllfl.  8  volg,  fol.,  and  Ifia),  v^lH  a  nnw  tiile.    The 
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IX.  Gkehoejus  (or  GEOHGine)  Corinthus,'  more  correctly  Gheoohiits  (or 
GEoHoina)  PjBDue,  was  archbishop  ofCorinth,  whence  the  name  given  him 
in  some  MSS.  of  Corinthas,  which  last  was  long  supposed  to  havo  been  his 
true  name.  The  time  when  he  lired  is  nncertain,  though  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  later  than  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus  {A.D.  1081-1118). 
His  only  pubhsheii  work  is  Iltpi  SioKtierur  (De  Dialectis),  frequently  print- 
ed as  an  appendix  to  the  earlier  Greek  lexicons,  or  in  the  collections  of 
grammatical  treatises.  All  these  earlier  editions  were  made  from  two  or 
three  MSS.,  and  were  very  defective.  But  in  the  last  century,  Gisbertas 
JCoenius,  Greek  professor  at  Franeker,  by  the  collation  of  fresh  MSS., 
pablished  the  work  in  a  more  complete  form,  with  a  preface  and  notes, 
Leyden,  1766,  8vo.  An  edition  by  G.  H.  Soha«fer,  containing  all  Ihe 
matter  in  Koenius's  edition,  together  with  other  tiiat  was  new,  appearei 
at  Leipzig  in  1811.  In  this  edition  is  a  CommmhUio  FalteografkicB.  by 
Bast. 

X.  Thomas  Mshister,'  a  ihetorician  and  grammarian,  flourished  about 
A.D.  1319,  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thessaionica,  to  have 
lived  at  the  court  of  Andronicus  Paleeologus  1.,  and  to  have  held  the  of- 
fices of  mftrshal  (Magister  OJicionmt)  and  keeper  of  the  archives  ( Ckai^ 
tophylax) ;  but  he  afterward  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  assumed 
the  name  of  ThtodShis,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Greek  authors.  His  chief  work  was  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  Words  (nari.  ix<pi^ 
fiifTor  JvDfirJTiDF  'Attikui'  iKXoyaC),  Compiled  from  the  works  of  the  elder 
grammarians,  but  with  very  little  judgment.  The  work  has  some  value, 
on  account  of  its  containing  much  from  the  elder  grammarians  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  But  when  he  deserts  liis  guides,  he 
often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  He  wrote  also  scholia  on  Pindar, 
£uripides,  and  Aristophanes,  the  remains  of  which  are  merged  in  Ibe 
collections  of  ancient  scholia,  and  also  lives  of  those  authors,  which  are 
prefixed  to  some  of  the  editions  of  their  works.  His  other  writings  con- 
sist of  letters  and  orations. 
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XI.  GEoaaraa  Lecapekus,  a  monk  ofThessaly,  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  anil  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  lexicon  of 
Attic  words,  in  alphabeiicai  order,  extracts  from  which  have  been  given 
bj  Villoison,  Anecdota  Grata,  toI.  ii.,  p.  79,  and  by  Matthffii,  Leet.  Mosq., 
vol.  i,,  p.  55. 


XII.  PnoTiDs,'  of  whose  life  we  have  already  given  a  altetch,  compiled, 
among  other  works,  a  Mvp,dfii0M,f  ^  BiBAioe^mj  {Myriobiblum  sea  BiUiothe- 
ca).  Thisiathemost  important  and  valuable  of  his  works.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literature,  by  a  scholar 
of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  an  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while  the  author  waa  engaged 
in  his  embassy  to  Assyria,  at  the  request  of  his  brother  Tarasius,  who 
was  much  grieved  at  the  separation,  and  desired  an  account  of  the  books 
which  Photius  had  read  in  his  absence.  It  thus  conveys  a  pleasing  im- 
pression, not  only  of  the  literary  acquirements  and  extraordinary  indus- 
try, but  of  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  writer.  It  opens  with  a  prefatory 
address  to  Tarasius,  recapitulating  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed,  and  stating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine volumes.  The  extant  copies  contain  a  notice  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  -.  the  discrepancy,  which  is  of  little  moment,  may  have  origina- 
ted either  in  the  mistake  of  Photius  himself,  or  in  some  alteration  of  the 
divisions  by  some  transcriber.  The  two  hnndred  and  eighty  divisions  of 
the  BiUiotheca  must  be  understood  to  express  the  number  of  volumes 
(codices)  or  manuscripts,  and  not  of  writers  or  of  works.  The  works  of 
some  writers,  as,  for  instance,  of  Philo  Judieus  (Cod.  103-105),  occupy 
several  divisions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  division  (for  instance.  Cod. 
135,  Jnatini  Marh/ris  Scripta  Varia)  sometimes  comprehends  a  notice  of 
several  different  works  written  in  one  codex.  The  writers  examined  are 
of  all  classes :  the  greater  number,  however,  are  theologians,  writers  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  the  biography  of  eminent  churchmen ;  but 
several  are  secular  historians,  philosophers,  and  orators,  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian, of  remote  or  recent  times,  lexicographers,  and  medical  writers;  only 
one  or  two  are  poets,  and  those  on  religious  subjects,  and  there  are  also 
one  or  two  writers  of  romances  or  love-tales.  There  is  no  formal  classi- 
fication of  these  various  writers,  though  a  series  of  writers  or  writings  of 
the  same  class  IVequently  occurs.  In  fact,  the  works  appear  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read.  The  notices  of  the  writers 
vary  much  in  length :  those  in  the  earlier  part  are  very  briefly  noticed, 
the  later  ones  more  fully.  Several  valuable  works,  now  lost,  are  knoxvn 
to  us  chiefly  by  the  analyses  or  extracts  which  Photius  has  given  of  them. 
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XIII.  EuDoci*,'  wife  of  the  emperoxa  Constantine  XI.  (Ducas)  and  Ro- 
manus  IV.  (Diogenes),  compiled  a  dictionary  of  hiBtory  and  mythology, 
which  she  called  'lavui,  i.  e.,  CMecHon  or  Bei  of  Violets.  It  is  prefaced  by 
an  address  to  herhusbandRomanus  Diogenes,  in  which  she  describes  the 
work  as  "a  collection  of  genealogies  of  gods,  heroes,  and  heroines,  of 
their  metamorphoses,  and  of  the  fables  and  stories  respecting  them  found 
in  the  ancients ;  containing,  also,  notices  of  various  philosophers,"  The 
sources  from  which  the  work  was  compiled  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
same  as  those  nsed  in  the  lexicon  of  Saidas.  This  work  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Yiiloison,  in  his  Afiecdota  Gruca,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  stqq..  Yen- 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
SEVENTH  OB  JiyZANTINB  PEBIOD— (onlmnni. 


I,  Before  treating  of  the  historians,  properly  so  called,  who  belong  to 
the  present  period,  we  must  raake  mention  of  a  writer  that  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  a  branch  of  knowledge  called,  with  reason,  one 
of  the  eyes  of  history ;  for  without  this  guide  history  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  herself  amid  the  chaos  of  events  that  crowd  around  her.  The 
science  to  which  we  refer  is  Ckroaetogy,  and  the  writer  is  Ettsebius. 

II.  EnsEBLus  (EuD-^^io!),'  of  Cffisarca,  took  the  sarname  of  Pahfhili,  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Famphilus,  bishop  of  C«sarea. 
He  was  born  in  Palestine  about  A.D.  264,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Gallienus.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cssarea  in  A.D.  316, 
and  died  about  310.  Eusebius  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  The  work 
which  will  here  claim  our  attention  is  the  Chronicon  (Xfoymi  iran-oSoirfli 

uTToplos),  a  work  of  great  value  to  as  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.  It 
is  in  two  books.  The  first,  entitled  "Xfavoypa^ia,  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
histoxy  of  several  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldteans,  Assyrians,  Modes, 
Persians,  Lydiana,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
lltmi^^B^iHi  xpovo/myuciy  of  Africanus,  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  Other 
niagistrates,  with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events  from  the  creation 
to  the  tune  of  Eusebius.  The  second  book  consists  of  synch  ronological 
tables,  with  similar  catalogues  of  ralera  and  striking  occurrences,  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration  of  Constantine 's  ViecntuiHa  at  Nic- 
I  SmUh,  Did.  Sicgr.,  s.  v.  =  M.  ib. 
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omedia,  A.D.  337,  and  at  Rome,  A.D.  328.  Eusebiua'a  object  in  writing 
it  was  to  give  an  account  of  ancient  history  previous  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
in  order  to  establish  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testaaient  history,  and 
to  point  out  the  superior  antiquity  of  Ihe  Mosaic  to  any  other  writings. 
In  the  coarse  of  the  work  Eusebius  gives  extracts  iVom  Berosus,  San- 
choniathon,  Polyhiator,  Cephalion,  and  Manetho,  which  materially  in- 
crease its  value.  Some  of  the  other  works  of  Eusebius,  although  not 
falling  within  our  limits,  may  brieily  be  noticed  here.  These  are,  1.  The 
Praparatio  Evangelka  ( EiayytXAK^s  SiroSt Cjf ms  TrpimapairKfvii ),  in  fifteen 
books,  a  collection  of  various  facts  and  quotations  from  old  writers,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  S.  The  Demoaslratio  Bvangdica  (E!h.iyfXiicii 
Miti^a),  in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  are  extant,  a  coUection  of  evi- 
dences, chiefly  ftom  the  Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  the 
Jews.  3.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  {'EiiKXiiffwurruiii  1<noplii),  in  ten  boohs, 
containing  the  history  of  Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
ofLicinius,  A.D.  324. 
Th«  Greek  l«cl  of  the  ChnmiSBn  Is  losl,  with  Ihe  eiceplion  of  soitio  ftagmeiiM  preaerveil 

gelica.    Tbere  is  eitanl,  howevor,  parlof  aLalln  mnelation  of  it  by  Jerome,  publi  shed 
by  Scsliger,  Leyden,  1606,  of  which  snolher  and  enlarged  edition  appeared  at  Amslerdam, 


Lelpiig,  1B4S,  3  vols.  8VO,  and  of  Ihe  EcclemaHcal  Sislorg,  by  the  some,  Lelpslg,  IS», 
B  vDla.  Svo. 

III.  The  first  historian,  properly  so  called,  during  the  period  we  are  at 
present  considering,  was  Praiaooras,  a  native  of  Athens,  who  lived  after 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  probably  under  his  sons.  He  wrote, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  two  books  on  the  Athenian  kings ;  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  two  books  on  the  history  of  Constantine ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  six  books  on  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  All  these 
works  were  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  None  of  them  have  come  down 
to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extracts  made  by  Photius  from  the 
history  of  Constantine.  In  this  work  Praxagoras,  though  a  heathen, 
placed  Constantine  before  all  other  emperors. 

IV.  Next  in  order  is  EnNAPina,  a  sophist  and  historian,  bom  at  Sardis 
in  A.D,  347,  and  who  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosiua  the  younger.  He  wrote,  1.  Livis  of  Sophists,  still  extant,  con- 
taining twenty-three  biographies  of  sophists,  moat  of  whom  were  con- 
temporaries of  Eunapius,  or  had  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  exceedingly  brief,  and  the  style  is  intolerably  inflated,  yet 
they  supply  us  with  important  information  respecting  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  which,  without  this  work,  would  be  buried  in  utter  ob- 
scurity.  3.  A  crmtinualion  of  ihe  Hislnry  of  Dexippas,  in  fourteen  books. 
It  began  with  A.D.  370,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work  wo  have 
only  extracts. 
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TIW  lateai  anu  ^  ^^  ^^^  Wyicenbacb  is  Ibal  of  Bolssonadc,  AmsKnlani, 
iSTvi  8,..  Th.  n.,...!.  .t  .».  HI.,.,  .™  !»..  «...  !•  ••  C-j™  S^J- 
Hi3t.  BymM.  tf  B.kk.r  and  Nlebabr,  and  In  Mdller'.  WTagm.  Sut.  Gr^.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  i, 
itm    fi,rniln(rinrtofridol'aBi6ao««nGrffisa,Farl8,I851. 

^  OL,.m»o...,'  ••  lif.to.loi  mter,  .  n.tl.e  of  Ttobs,,  ,n  Egypt, 
lived  In  tie  ««h  century  atttt  Clrat.  H.  wrote  a  work  to  twenty-two 
booli  entitled  'idT.,...!  liy.,  which  oontprM  the  hiitory  of  tje  Weet- 
ern  Empire  under  the  reign  a!  Honorin.,  from  i.D.  407  to  October,  A.D 
M6  Olymplodorus  took  up  the  Ifctoty  from  about  the  point  at  whioh 
Euuaplu.  had  ended.  The  original  work  1.  lo«,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Photlus,  who  decoribes  the  style  of  the  work  as 
bolng  clear,  but  without  foice  or  vigor,  loose,  and  deluding  to  vu  gariiy, 
BO  aa  not  to  merit  being  called  a  history.  Of  this  Photlus  thinks  that  the 
r.r.r  himself  was  aware,  and  that  for  thl.  r«.on  he  .poke  of  id.  work 
as  not  being  a  hlstoiy,  hot  a  collection  of  materials  for  a  history  (SM  ffiT- 
^da*Ss)  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Empemr  Theodoslua  II.  It  appears, 
STwhat  Photlo.  has  preserved  of  hi.  writings,  that  Olymplodorns  was 
a  heathen. 
The  abridsraenl  of  ^'^^  ^J^J^^"^^y^^  and  Nia.ahr,  Bonn,  1829, 

(Afca  G««n,  Puis,  1851. 

VI  ZoslHos  (Ziiinpos)"  bved  In  the  thne  of  the  younger  Theodoslua. 
He  wrot.  a  history  of  the  Boman  Emplio,  In  ,ix  books,  which  is  stdl  sx- 
taut  This  work  most  have  been  written  allcr  i.D.  «  a.  an  event  l. 
mentioned  in  It  which  took  pUce  In  that  year.  The  trst  book  comprise, 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
rciin  of  Dloeleslan,  A.D.  JOB.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  fourth  century,  which  is  treated  much  I... 
eouclsely.  The  Huh  and  sMh  books  embrace  the  period  from  A.D.  396 
,0  410,  when  Attains  was  deposed.  The  work  of  Zosimn,  is  mmly, 
though  not  altogether,  an  abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works  of  prit 
,Ll  historian.  His  «,1.  1.  concise,  clear,  pure,  and  "'  -t-'-'J 
His  chief  fault,  as  an  hlstorieal  writer,  1.  his  neglect  of  chronology    Zosi- 

Sus  ™  a  iian  and  comment,  severely  upon  the  fault,  and  c.mie.  of 
th.  Cbristiaremperors.  Hence  Us  erediblllt,  ha.  been  ■■.""W  »;" 
eral  Christian  writers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  ol  J.ug 
ment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  sometimes  (especially  m  the  case  ot 
Sonstantme)  ..  Intemperate  e.pre„ion  of  opinion,  »'f  >;~'^'i»J; 
aggerate.,  if  it  doe.  not  dlMo.t,  the  truth ;  but  he  doe.  ucd  .eem  fauly 
SEgeabli  with  deliberate  tov.ntlon  or  willful  misrepresentation. 
„.,.„  .dinon.  of  zo,,...  „.  W  !..«.—';  "W  "»••••■""'  ■•«'•'• 

Bonn,  lasr,  forming  p.rt  oflha  CoUe.lion  of  Byaanljn.  m 


J.  of  Greek  h' 

vji.  'inn.  is  vac  no.,...  e..,..,  — 

Who  lived  wnder  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors^ 
1  Snaa,  DM.  Brngr. 


Vn.  Thl.  is  the  nam.  given  to  a  series  otOroe«  «~™  "»"  "  "i 
.     ..     ,       ,._,.., n,„„. —  ^  ii..^oniinB  emocror.  between  the  eixw 
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and  the  fifteenth  centuries.  ITiey  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  1. 
The  historians  properly  ao  called,  whose  collected  works  constitute  a 
complete  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  (rom  the  time  of  ConstantJne 
the  Great  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  and,  2.  The  gen- 
eral chroniclers,  who  have  attempted  to  give  a  chronography  of  the  world 
from  the  earliest  times. 

VIII.  The  historians  are  as  follows ; 

1.  JoiNWEB  ZoNAKis,  of  Constantinople,  first  an  officer  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  aflenvard  a  monk  of  MoiufcAthos,  lived  in  the  tivelith  century, 
under  the  Emperors  Alexis  I.  Gomnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  We  have 
aheady  mentioned  him  under  the  lexicographers  of  this  period.  He  wrote 
a  Chranicon  {Xfovutir),  or  "Annais  of  the  Worid,"  in  eighteen  books.  In 
thefirst  part  of  hia  work  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  general  chroniclers  or 
compilers ;  but  from  the  time  of  Conatantine  he  treats  more  particularly 
of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  he  brings  down  to  the  death 
of  Alexis  I.  Comnenua,  in  1  i  18.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  Zonaras 
wrote  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes,  but  with  a  brevity 
which  is  surprising,  considering  the  many  interesting  and  important  oc- 
currences of  his  time.  Hia  deficiencies,  however,  in  this  respect,  are  am- 
ply supplied  by  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexis.  S. 
NfCETis  AcoMiNiTus  (NiK^To! 'AKopi.iTc.s),  also  Called  ChomiItes,  beQause 
he  was  a  native  of  Chouie,  forraeriy  Colosste,  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  most 
important  Byzantine  historians,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  filled  several  high  offices  at  the  court  of  Isaac  Angelus  (A.D. 
1185-1195).  He  died  at  Nic«a  in  1316.  His  "  History"  of  the  Byaan. 
tme  emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  begins  with  1118  and  ends  with  1S06. 
3.  NicEPHoHFa  Gbeqoeas  (Nmn^pos  6  FfniyopS!),  of  Heradea  Pontica,  en- 
joyed  the  favor  of  Andronious  Paleologus  the  elder;  but,  owing  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Palamites  and  Acindynites,  he  was  confined  in 
a  convent  by  the  Patriarch  in  1351.  He  was  afterward  released,  and  died 
m  1 359.  He  wrote  a  Byzantine,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  a  "  Roman"  history,  in 
thirty-eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  only  have  been  printed, 
containing  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  1304  to  1331.  Tlie 
fourteen  remaining  in  MS.  bring  the  history  down  to  1359.  4.  Lsom- 
CU3,  or  Ntcoljds.  Chalcohdvleb  (AaJruios,  or  NiKiJABor,  Xa\KoM>,.^s),  of 
Athens,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  wrote  a  '■  History 
of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire,"  in  ten  books,  to 
tlje  year  1483.  An  anonymous  writer  has  continued  the  history  of  the 
Turks  down  to  1565. 

IX.  The  four  writers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  form  by 
themselves  an  entire  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  foUowing  writers  have  treat- 
ed of  detached  periods  of  the  same  history,  of  have  written  the  lives  of 
particular  empems.'  6.  Procopiob  {np«iA,ru,s),  of  Ciesarea,  in  Palestine, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  was  bom  at  the  beginnmg 
of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  wrote  the  "  History  of  his  own  Time." 
in  eight  faooka,  to  the  year  5^5.     He  also  wrote  a  "  Secret  History"  {Anec- 
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iota.)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  down  to  the  year  553,  which,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  that  emperor  and  his  court,  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  panegyrical  Kine  of  his  former  work,  G.  AaiTHtAB  ('A70- 
elas),  of  Myrina,  in  ^olis,  a  poet  as  well  as  historian  of  the  sixth  century, 
well  known  for  his  Anthology  (of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  an  early 
part  of  the  present  volume),  studied  first  at  Alexandrea,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Constantinople  in  554,  being  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  emment. 
He  was  sumamed  ScholasticM,  a  word  which  then  meant  an  advocate. 
He  wrote  a  history,  in  five  books,  of  the  years  553-59  of  Justinian's  reign, 
forming  a  sequel  to  Procopius.  He  died  about  582.  Agathias  is  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  Byzantine  historians ;  inferior  to  Procopius  in  talent 
and  information,  but  superior  to  him  in  honesty.  The  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  various  parties  and  sects,  and  particularly  of 
the  two  great  religious  systems  which  divided  the  world  in  his  time,  has 
madeit  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan.  His 
account  of  the  Persians,  and  their  celebrated  King  Chosroes,  or  Nushir- 
van,  is  much  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  fairness.  7.  Menander  (yiinar- 
SpM),  of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Photector  {nparinTap,  i.  e.,  body-guard}, 
continued  the  hUtory  of  Agathias  to  the  year  583.  Menander's  history  is 
lost,  but  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  works  of  Constantine  Porpby- 
rogenitus,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Huns,  the  Avari,  and  other 
Northern  and  Eastern  races,  and  also  to  the  negotiations  and  missions  be- 
tween Justinian  and  Chosroes.  8.  Joankss,  of  Epiphanea,  in  Syria,  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Persian  war  under  the  Emperor  Maurice,  which  has  never  been  printed, 
and  the  only  MS.  of  it  known  is  in  the  Heidelberg  library.  9,  Tbeopuv- 
LACTDS  SiMOCATTA,  an  Egyptian  by  descent,  bnt  a  Locrian  by  birth,  lived 
in  the  first  part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  wrote  a  history,  in  eight  books, 
from  A,D.  582  antil  the  death  of  Maurice  in  60S.  10.  Joannes,  a  monk 
of  Jerosalem,  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  brief  history  of  the  Icono- 
clasts,  and  probably  an  anonymous  work  against  Constantine  IV.  11. 
THEonosius,  a  monk  of  Syracuse,  in  the  ninth  century,  has  left  a  narra- 
tive of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

13,  CoNSTiNTiNus  VI.,  sumamed  PoBPHrRooENirus,  wrote  the  life  of 
his  grandfather,  BasUius  the  Macedonian,  from  S6?  to  886.  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works,  which  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  such  as  De  Adminiilranito  Imperio,  on  the  administration  of  the 
the  state,  addressed  to  his  son  Romanns ;  De  Carenumiis  AuU  Byiamtma ; 
De  Ttoitfflitftts,  on  the  military  divisions  of  the  empire.  He  also  caused 
several  learned  men  to  compile  a  kind  of  historical  library  out  of  the 
works  of  aU  previous  historians.  This  great  compilation  was  divided  into 
fifty-three  books,  of  which  the  titles  of  twenty-sis  only  are  known.  One 
was  on  the  succession  of  kings,  another  on  the  art  of  generalship,  &c. 
Under  each  of  these  heads,  passages  from  the  various  historians  beanng 
upon  the  subject  were  collected.  Three  boohs  alone,  more  or  less  muti- 
lated,  have  come  down  to  us.  One,  entitled  De  LegatiBrnhLa,  is  an  ac 
count  of  the  various  embassies  between  the  Romans  and  other  nationsj 
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anodier,  De  SententHs ;  and  the  third.  Be  Virlute  el  Vitio.  13.  GKNEaiua, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  history,  in  four 
hoots,  containing  the  leigns  of  Leo  V.,  the  Armenian;  Michael  II.,  the 
Stammerer;  Theophilua;  Michael  III.;  and  Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian, 
who  died  in  888.  The  work  of  Genesius  is  short,  and  altogether  a  poor 
compilation ;  but  aa  it  contains  the  events  of  a  period  of  Byzantine  his- 
tory of  which  we  have  but  scanty  information,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  im- 
portance. 14.  Leontxus,  of  Byzantium,  called  the  yoonger,  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  same  period,  to  serve  as  an  introdnction  to  Constantine'8 
Life  of  Basilius.  15.  An  anonymous  writer  has  left  a  continuation  of 
Constantine's  Life  of  Basilius,  embracing  the  lives  of  Leo  VI.  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  of  Constantine  VI.  himself,  and  his  son  Romanus. 
16.  Joannes  CiHEHiiTA,  of  Theasalonica,  wrote  an  account  of  the  taking 
of  that  city  by  the  Saracens  in  904,  of  whioli  he  was  an  eye-witness,' 

17.  Leo  DiAcoKus,  of  Kaloe,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cayster,  born  about  950,  accompanied  Basilius  II.  in  his  wars  against  the 
Bulgarians,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Romanus,  Nicephorus  Phoeas,  and 
Taimisces,  from  959  fo  976.  18.  Michaeh,  CoNSTANriNE  Pseli.us  wrote 
a  history  from  the  death  of  Tzimisees,  in  975,  till  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine Dacaa  in  1069.  It  has  not  yet  been  published.  19.  Nicephoruh 
BHYEKmus,thehusbandof  Anna  Comnena,  wrote  "Historical  Materials," 
being  a  kind  of  memoirs  of  the  Comneni  family,  to  the  accession  of  Alexia 
I.  20.  Anna  Comkena  has  written  the  history  of  her  father  Alexis.  81. 
Joannes  CiNNAMns,  who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
imperial  notary  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  John  Comne- 
nus  and  of  Manuel  his  son,  from  1118,  where  Anna  Comnena  ends,  till 
1176.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  is  partial  against  the  Latins  or  Franks, 
and  especially  nnjust  toward  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  who  was  a  great  man  for 
his  time,  though  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantines.  S2.  GEoKaine  AchopolI- 
TA,  bom  in  1230,  af  Constantinople,  filled  several  important  offices  under 
Michael  Paleeologus,  and  died  in  1383.  There  are  two  works  under  his 
name,  one  styled  a  "  Chronography,"  and  the  other  a  "  Short  Chronicle  of 
the  late  Events,"  both  referring  to  the  period  from  1204,  when  the  Franks 
took  Constantinople,  to  136!,  when  they  were  finally  expelled.  Acropoii- 
ta  has  also  written  a  general  chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  83.  Geoehius 
Paohtmekes  (r«ipyni!inaxWf^>)-oneof  the  most  important  of  the  By. 
zantine  writers,  was  bom  at  Niciea  in  1343.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Greeks,  he  was  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  stale.  He 
wrote  a  "  Byzantine  History,"  which  forms  a  continnation  to  Acropolita'a 
work,  and  comes  down  to  1308.  Pachymeres  is  a  faithful  but  dull  writer. 
He  wrote,  also,  severa]  philosophical  works,  and  a  history  of  his  own  life.' 
34.  Joannes  Cantacuzends,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire  in  1355, 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  wrote  a  Byzantine  histojy  from  1320  lo 
1367.  Cantacuzenus  is,  in  general,  a  good  authority  for  the  history  of 
that  period,  in  which  be  acted  an  important  part,  though  he  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  partial  in  his  own  cause.     35.  Jdanhes  Duca?,  of  the  impBrial 
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family  of  that  name,  fled  from  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  tlie  Turkish 
invasion,  and  look  refnge  at  Lesbos  under  the  Genoese  adventurer,  Prince 
Castelluzzi.  He  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  which  begins  from  Adam, 
after  the  iashion  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  is  hut  a  brief  general  chronicle 
as  far  as  the  year  1341,  after  which  his  account  becomes  more  circmn- 
stantial,  being  more  especially  occopied  with  the  history  of  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  eastern  empire.  It  ends  with  the  taking  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks  in  1462.  This  latter  part,  therefore,  forms  a  continuation  to  Can- 
tacuzeaus.  26.  Joannes  Anahnostes,  of  Thessalonica,  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430.  27.  JoiNNBs 
CiNANus  has  written  a  history  of  the  war  against  Saltan  Murad  II.  in 
1420.  as.  Geohgiub  Phkania,  born  in  1401,  of  a  family  related  (o  the 
Palffologi,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  the  last 
emperors.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  soid  as  a  slave,  recovered  his  freedom,  and  took  refuge 
with  Thomas  Palieologus,  prince  of  Peloponnesus.  When  the  Turks  in- 
traded  that  part  of  Greece,  Phranza  escaped  to  Italy,  and  at  last  became 
a  monk,  at  Corfu,  in  1468.  There  he  wrote  his  "  Chronicle,"  in  four 
books,  which  begins  with  1360  and  ends  with  1477,  embracing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Palteologi.  The  work  of  Phranza  is  most  valuable,  though 
it  is  full  of  digressions  upon  religious  controversies,  the  origin  of  com- 
ets, &c.' 

X.  The  following  are  the  general  chromcUts,  properly  so  called,  who  are 
also  included  under  the  general  appeDation  of  Byzantine  historians;  1. 
Geoboicb  Svnokllds,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  "Chro- 
nography,"  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  in 
which  he  has  availed  himself  of  Eusehius  and  Africanus.  2.  Thkophanes 
IsAAcme,  of  Couistantinople,  who  died  about  817,  continued  the  Chronicle 
of  SyncellUB  from  280  till  813.  3,  Joannes  of  Antiooh,  called  Malalas, 
a  Syrian  word,  meaning  a  rhetor  or  sophist,  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  Adam  till  56fl.  4.  JoiNHEa  Scilitzeb,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  "  Short  History,"  or  Chronicle,  from 
811  until  1067,  which  he  afterward  recast  and  continued  until'1081.  5. 
Leo  Grammatocus  wrote  a  "  Chronography,"  which  ia  a  continuation  of 
Theophanes  from  813  to  949.  6.  Geoeqius  Monachus  also  left  a  Chroni- 
cle, embracing  the  same  period  as  Leo's.  7.  The  Chromicon  Paschale, 
called  also  Alexandrean  Chronicle,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Georgius,  the 
bishop  of  Alesandrea,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  also  called 
Faiti  Siadi,  because  the  MS.  was  discovered  in  Sicily.  It  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1043.  8.  GEOEHica  Hauartolub,  an  Archi- 
mandrite, wrote  a  Chronicle  to  the  year  843,  which  is  yet  unedited.  8. 
JoANKBs  o(  Sicily  wrote,  in  the  ninth  century,  a  Chronicle  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  866,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  Aii  anonymous  con- 
■n  of  it  till  ISSS  exists  in  the  imperial  Lbrary  at  Vienna.  10.  Ni- 
jRua,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
has  left  a  jBrenmrium  Chrotiograpkic-am,  or  short  Chronicle,  from  the 
ion  to  the  author's  death  in  828,  giving  series  of  Che  kings,  emper- 
L  Patny  CyeloprBdia.  L  c- 
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□rs,  patriarclis,  bishops,  &c.  He  wrote  also  a  Bremarivm  Historicwti,  ai 
general  history  of  events  from  602  to  770.' 

11.  JoLius  Pollux,  not  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon,  wrote  a  Chroni- 
cle with  the  title  of  Histeria  Fkymca,  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of 
Valens.  A.  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  brings  it  down  to  the 
death  of  Rontanus  the  younger  in  963.  This  Chronicle  is  eUeBy  engrossed 
with  church  matters.  12.  GEoBoine  Cedrbnub,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  wrote  a  Chronicle,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  former  chronicles 
of  Scjlitzes  and  others.  It  is  mised  up  with  fictions,  and  is  one  of  the 
least  iraluable  in  the  Byzantine  collection.  13.  Simeor  Metaphbastes 
filled  some  high  stations  at  the  imperial  court  in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  His  Chronicle  comes  down  lo  9B3,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
compiled  from  the  works  of  ten  lost  writers,  who  lived  between  Leo 
Grammalious  and  Michael  Psellus,  14.  Hipfolytus,  of  Thebes,  lived  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  the  birth  of  our  Savior  to  his  own  time.  15. 
Michael  Glyeab,  whose  coontry  and  age  are  not  ascertained,  wrote  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1138.  It  is  valuable  both  for  its 
historical  and  its  biblical  references.  16.  CoNSTaBTJWB  Manabseb,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  left  a  Chronicle  in  verse  down  to  1081. 

17.  EpHR^Hiue,  believed  to  be  the  son  of  John  XII,,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  Chronicle,  in  iambics,  of  the  emperors,  from  Julius 
Ctesar  to  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  after  the  FranlUBb  in- 
vasion. It  is  followed  by  a  chronology  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
till  1313.  The  whole  poem  contains  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten 
lines.    Mai  published  it  first  in  his  Vatican  collection  of  unedited  MSS. 

18.  Joel  wrote  a  short  general  Chronicle  of  the  world  to  the  Prankish 
invasion  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  19.  Theodosius,  of  Melite,  has  left 
a  Chronicle,  which  is  not  jet  printed.  Professor  Tafel,  of  Tubingen,  has 
published  a  notice  of  this  writer  (Tubingen,  1838),  from  the  MS.  of  his 
Chronicle  at  Tubingen,  and  which  was  brou^t  from  Constantinople  by 
Gerlach  m  1678.  30.  Hebvchius,  of  Miletus,  who  lived  under  Justinus 
and  Justinian,  wrote  a  hUtorj  of  the  world,  which  is  tost,  except  a  valu- 
able fragment  on  the  origin  of  Constantinople,  which  has  been  extracted 
and  preserved  by  Codinns.' 

XI.  Besides  the  above  historians  and  chroniclers,  there  are  other  By- 
zantine authors  who  have  written  on  the  statistics,  politics,  antiquities, 
&c.,  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  history,  properly  so  called,  they  serve 
to  Illustrate,  and  who  are  generally  included  in  the  collection  of  Byzan- 
tine historical  writers.  Among  these  Pnocofiue  stands  foremost  by  his 
curious  worft,  D*  ^iijkn^  Ihmim  JualmUim  (KTitr^ra).  in  six  books, 
which  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  towns,  temples,  convents,  bridges, 
roads,  walls,  and  fortifications  built  or  repaired  under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian.  3.  Joannes  I^ansmwa,  called  Lvnus,  from  his  being  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Ljdia,  lived  nnder  Justinian,  and  was  both  a  poet  and 
prose  wnter.  He  has  left  a  work  "  On  the  Roman  Magistrates,"  which 
affords  valuable  assistance  for  the  knf>wledge  of  Riiman  cfvii  histoiT. 
'  Penny  CpclBpadia,  I.  c.  s  jj^^  ~ 
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The  MS.  was  first  discovered  by  Choiseul  Gouffier  and  Villoison  in  the 
library  of  Prince  Morouei,  at  Constantinople,  in  1781,  and  is  now  in  the 
public  library  at  Paris.  In  the  same  MS.  was  found  another  work  of  Ly- 
dus,  nsp!  SioffnjMiSi',  or  De  Ostentia,  on  divinatioik  or  augury.  He  wrote 
also  ntpl  /Hji^i'  ovyypa^,  De  Mtniibas  lAber,  of  which  there  are  two  epi- 
tomes or  summaries  and  a  fragment  extant.  3.  Hierocles,  called  the 
Grammarian,  lo  distinguish  him  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
wrote  a  Synecdemos,  or  trayeller's  guide,  in  which  he  describes  the  sixty- 
four  proTinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cities  or  towns  contained  in  it.  He  appears  certainly  to  have  lived 
previons  to  the  tenth  centnry,  4.  Theophylactus,  archbishop  of  Acliris, 
in  Bulgaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  work  "  On 
the  Education  of  Princes,"  intended  for  the  yoanger  Constanline,  the  son 
of  Michael  VII.  Parapinaces.  5.  Alexis  1.  Comnenus  wrote  Nomim  Ra- 
honisrium,  or  inventory  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Au- 
gustus. -6.  A  monk  of  unluiown  name,  who  lived  under  Alexis  I.,  wrote 
a  book  on  the  Antiquities  of  Constantinople,  which  gives  a  description  of 
its  buildings,  monuments,  &c.  7.  MA-pTH.ffius  BtiBTSKEB,  a  monk,  wrote, 
about  1306,  an  account  of  the  numerous  household  charges  and  oflkes  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople.  8.  Georoius  ConiNDs,  surnamed 
Curopaldfea,  hved  in  the  latter  age  of  the  empire,  and  wrote  "  On  the  Dig- 
nities and  Offices  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Constantinople."  9.  The 
Emperor  Manoel  PAL^oioaua  wrote  a  book  "on  the  Edocalion  of 
Princes."  He  also  wrote  "a  Dialogue  with  a  Turk,  held  at  Ancjra,  in 
Galatia,"  where  Manuel  was  once  stationed  in  winter  quarters  with  hie 
auxiliary  corps,  serving  under  Sultan  Bajaaet.  This  work,  which  is  yet 
nnpubhshed,  is  said  to  give  an  interesting  view  of  the  tottering  condition 
of  the  once  mighty  empire  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  are  also  sixty-six  unpublished  letters  of  Manuel  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Paris,  which  contain  interesting  allusions  to  the  history  of  that 
period.' 
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CHAPTER  LX. 


Corpus  ScTiptorum  Hiatorkt 


I.  MiHciiNUB  {WapKtavis),^  Of  Heraclea  Pontica,  a  Greek  geograplier, 
lived  after  Ptolemy,  whom  he  frequently  quotes,  and  hefiire  Slephanus  of 
Bjzantiuin,  who  refers  to  him,  but  his  exact  date  is  uncertain.  If  he  ia 
the  same  Marcianus  as  the  one  mentionefl  by  Synesius  (Ep.  103)  and 
Socrates  (H.  E,,  iv.,  9),  he  must  have  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  prose,  entitled  "A 
Periplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  of  the 
largest  Islands  in  it"  {TltpivXaas  rvs  {£»  da\iirir>it,  i4ov  tc  Kai  irrfpinB, 
kbI  rir  iv  airr§  lityiirrav  !rf^aKv).  The  term  "External  Sea"  he  used  in 
opposition  to  the  "  Mediterranean,"  which,  he  says,  had  been  sufficiently 
described  by  Artemidorus.  This  work  was  in  two  books,  of  which  the 
former,  on  the  Eastern  and  Southern  seas,  has  come  to  us  entire  i  but  of 
the  latter,  which  treated  of  the  Western  and  Northern  seas,  we  possess 
only  the  last  three  chapters  on  Africa,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  the  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  In  this  work  he 
chiefly  follows  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the  stadia  he  adopts  the 
reckoning  of  Protagoras.  He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  eleven  books 
of  the  periplus  of  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  but  of  this  epitome  we  have 
only  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphla- 
gonia.  It  was  not,  however,  simply  an  abridgment  of  Artemidorus,  for 
Marcianus  tells  us  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  other  geographers 
who  bad  written  descriptions  of  coasts.  Marcianus  also  published  an 
edition  of  Menippus  of  Pergamum,  a  geographer  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.     Some  frasments  of  this  are  preserved. 

The  worka  of  Maicianna  sre  edll«d  by  Hndeon,  in  Ihe  deoeraplu  Oraa  JUingres,  vol. 
I. ;  by  Miller,  In  his  "  SsfplinieBt  anx  dmaiTes  tdisiaia  da  Pitits  Gtogn^ha,"  P«ri», 
\SSS,  gvo ',  KDd  seporBtsly  by  HoSmann,  Marcimi  Ferifha,  ike,  Leipiig,  [841,  Svo, 

II.  Stefhanus,'  of  Byzantium,  called  also  Stephahos  Byzantthus,  was 
the  author  of  a  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  Elhnica  ('EA'ik^),  of  which, 
tnfortnnateiy,  we  possess  only  an  epitome.  There  are  few  ancient  writ- 
ers of  any  importance  of  whom  we  know  so  little  as  of  Stephanus.  AH 
that  can  be  affirmed  of  bim  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  a  grammarian 
of  Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and 
before  that  of  Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a 
certain  Hermolaus,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  Justinian  11.  Ac- 
cording to  the  title,  the  chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  gen- 
tile names  derived  from  the  several  names  of  places 
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ancient  world.  Bnt,  whtte  thU  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amonnt  of  lii- 
ibtmation  given  went  far  beyond  this.  Nearly  every  article  in  the  epi- 
tome contains  a  reference  to  some  ancient  writer  as  an  authority  for  the 
name  of  the  place  ;  bnt  hi  the  original,  as  we  see  from  the  extant  frag- 
ments there  were  considerable  qnotations  from  the  ancient  authors,  he- 
sides  a  number  of  very  interesting  particalats,  topographical,  histoncal, 
mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  merely  what  it  pro- 
fessed  to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a  special  branch  of  techniwil  grammar,  but  a 
valoahle  dictionary  of  geography.  How  great  would  have  been  its  value 
to  ns  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  unmutihited,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  compares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the  correspond- 
ing articles  in  the  epitome.  These  fragments,  however,  are,  unlortonate- 
ly,  veiy  scanty. 
i,s,....-ii....rs..,t„..r.iu..rB.r«.«..,i.y«.",is«»..'»i"'«>»'. 

r».  I  iM.  .iDi.j..r,  i.ip.1..  IMS,  *;-^;"';- *;;,■;."  "'"•«"-■"■■  '■"'■"' '"' 

III.  CoswAs  (Kmrfiii!),'  commonly  called  iNnicopLEnsTES  (Indian  navi- 
gator), an  Egyptian  monk,  flonrished  in  the  reign  of  Jnstioian,  about  A.tl^ 
iss  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  merchant,  and  visited 
many  foreign  ccuntrics,  such  as  Ethiopia,  Syria,  Arabia,  '•'•■■."•'* 
moat  all  places  of  the  East.  Being  an  attentive  observer  of  every  thing 
that  met  his  eye,  he  earefull,  registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  ami 
objeot.  which  prcented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life  became  itx- 
Jme.  Alter  many  year,  spent  in  thi.  muiner,  he  bade  .dm.  to  wor  d  y 
occupations,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  .od  devoted  bimsoK 
to  a  contemplative  life.  Here  be  composed  his  Tsavype^l"  Xp,ffTi«-«ft, 
T™»r<»li.  Cirt.H.~,  in  twelve  books.  The  last  book,  a.  hitheno  puh- 
llsS,  i  imperfeot  at  the  end.  The  object  of  the  featise  i.  to  show,  m 
opposition  to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the  earth  is  not 
spherical  but  an  extended  surface.  The  only  value  of  the  work  consist, 
in  the  geographical  and  historical  information  which  it  contains,  its 
author  d..crll«s  in  general,  with  great  accuracy,  the  sitnUion  of  coun- 
tries, themannersofthehpeople,theitmodesofcommercial  intercourse. 


manners  of  then  people,  tneit  uionea  "i  wiiuuio,,.™-— -— ■ 

toe  nature  and  properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other  particu- 
Urs  of  a  like  kind,  which  «.r.«  to  throw  light  upon  the  Script.rcs.  His 
diction  i.  plain  and  familiar.  So  far  is  it  from  approaching  eleg.oce  or 
e  e,"on  "hat  it  1.  even  below  medioc.lty.  He  did  not  mm  at  ptimpous 
or  pSrf  ph=..«.loiyi  en*  »  "-"1  pl.»J  .k- """"  «*»"'■ 
edges  that  his  mode  of  expression  is  homely  and  melegaM. 

tur'^iiTGreea^aiid  LBti™  bla  Calltclu:  Jfova  Palntm  rt  Smptwrmi  GrMo™n,  Psris, 
11m!  ml.,  vol  U,  p.  I18-3W,  to  wbicb  the  adiloi  preflsed  ""  ^^^^^'^^'^  edUed  by 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 
SEVENTH  OR   UYZANTINE  PERIOU— contoi 


I.  DioPHANTue  (Aiif^aiTO!),'  of  Alexandrea,  ia  the  only  Greek  writer  on 
Algebra.  His  period  ia  wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the  subject  which  he] 
treated.  But,  looking  at  the  improbability  of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer 
being  omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  modern  inquirers  have  felt  strong- 
ly inclined  to  place  him  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  at 
the  earliest.  He  wrote  Arithmetica  ('ApiBiii)Tti!d),  in  thirteen  booits,  of 
which  only  six  are  extant,  and  one  book,  De  Mtiltangjdis  Numtris,  on 
polygonal  numbers.  These  books  contain  a  system  of  reasonmg  on  num- 
bers by  the  aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of 
operation ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are  very  much  conducted 
in  words  at  length,  and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical;  not  a  treatise  on  algebi^a,  but  an 
algebraical  treatise  on  the  relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion,of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers.  The  question 
whether  Diophantus  was  an  original  inventor,  or  whether  he  received  a 
hint  from  India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  could  then  have 
given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  The  very  great  similarity,  however,  of 
the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (as  far  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  Diophantus,  if  a  borrow- 
er, has  completely  recast  the  subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid's  form 
of  demonstration. 


11.  Pappus  (lUmros),''  of  Alexandrea,  one  of  the  later  Greek  geometers, 
IS  said  by  Suidas  to  have  lived  under  Theodosius  (A.D,  379-395).  The 
writings  mentioned  as  having  come  from  the  pen  of  Pappus  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  Mafti/iBTiKBK  avvayiay&t  ^ijSAla,  the  celebrated  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions. This  work,  as  we  now  have  it  in  print,  consists  of  the  last  six  of 
eight  books.  Only  portions  of  these  books  have  been  published  in  Greek, 
S,  Jioptjypoxpia  oiKovf-fuwii,  3,  Els  ri  T4trirapa  ^i^la  toC  llTo\ffia!ou  ntyd- 
Atje  HvyrA^tas  irjrAfurijfLa.  4.  Yloranoi/s  rohs  iv  Ai^lrri.  5,  'OvftpoKpiTiiti, 
The  last  four  have  not  reached  us.  They  are  mentioned  by  Suidas.  and 
just  as  here  written  down  m  continuous  quotation,  headed  fi^\ia  Si  aSroP, 
I  Be  MoFgan ;  Smilk's  Die!.  BioeT-.,  s,  v.  =  Id.  ib. 
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ts  OQ  the  j!flA  book,  jel  petliapa  the /our 

III  Theun  (eiioi.),  the  younger,  so  caUed  to  distinguish  liim  from  the 
elder  Theon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Theon  the  younger  was 
a  native  of  Alexandrea,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia.  He  is  hest 
known  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
sins  the  elder.  Both  Tbeons  were  heathens,  a  fact  which  the  date  of  the 
second  makes  it  desirable  to  state;  and  each  held  the  Platonism  of  his 
period.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandrea  the  following  works  have  come  down 
tons:  1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.  3.  An  edition  of  Euclid.  3.  A  Commentary 
on  Ihe  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  his  son  Epiphanins,  4.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Tables  of  Ptolemy. 


ma.  In  llirae  psrtB,  18S3-85, 4»i  Paria. 

IV.  HfFATlA  (Tirttrfo),'  a  lady  of  Alfisandrea,  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whoili  she  was  instructed  in  philoaophy  and  mathematics.  She  soon 
made  such  immense  progress  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she 
is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  Neo- Platonic  school  of  Hotinus  at  Alex- 
andrea,  where  she  expounded  the  principles  of  his  system  to  a  numerous 
auditory.  She  appears  to  have  been  most  graceful,  modest,  and  beauti- 
ful, but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a  victim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  Slie 
was  accused  of  too  mucli  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandres, 
and  the  charge  spread  among  the  clergy,  who  took  np  the  notion  that  she 
interrupted  the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  thoir  archbishop  Cyril.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  tliem,  at  whose  head  was  a  reader 
named  Peter,  seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  from  her  chariot 
into  one  of  the  churches,  where  they  stripped  her  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 
Theodoret  accuses  Cyril  of  sanctioning  this  proceeding ;  but  Cave  holds 
this  to  be  incredible,  though  on  no  grounds  except  his  own  opinion  of 
Cyril's  general  character.  Synesius  valued  Hypatia  highly,  and  addressed 
to  her  several  letters.  Suidas  says  that  she  married  Isidores,  and  wrote 
some  works  on  astronomy  and  other  subjects. 

V.  Hebon  CH/x"")  *e  younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  htm  ftom  Heron 
of  Alexandrea.  already  mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Her- 
aclius  (A.D.  610-641).  The  writings  attributed  to  him  are,  I.  i)e  Machims 
BelUcis,  published  by  Barooius  (Latin).  Venice,  15V3,  4to.  There  is  one 
Greek  manuscript  at  Bologna.  S.  Gcoietia  (a  term  used  m  the  sense 
of  practical  geometry).  It  was  published  (Latin),  with  the  preceding,  by 
Baroeius.  Montucia  notices  this  as  the  first  treatise  in  which  the  mode 
of  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  by  means  of  its  sides  occurs.  3.  De  Oh- 
tidione  repdleiida  {"Orms  xf^  rhr  tB?  ro\iapKB«ii4yTis  TJAtat  a-rpaTir/ho  Trfis 
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570  GRBEIt     ;,1TKKATUKE. 

Tir  rokiopKlaK  fin-iTiifffffo-flai),  published  (Greek)  in  the  Vet.  Maihemat.  Or. 
Opera.  4.  nupmSoAnJ  i<c  i&y  nrpm-ifTurS"  vapvrditat.  This  treatise  ex- 
ists only  in  MS.  5.  'Ek  tS,^  nl''Hpuvo!  irspl  tbc  t^s  ViaiuTpias  koI  Ire- 
pfBiifTpias  iyofii-ray,  published  (Greek  and  Latin)  with  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  bj  Dasypodius,  Strasburg,  1671,  8vo.  6.  Excerpla  De  Memnris 
(Greek  and  Latin),  in  the  Analecta  Graca  of  the  Benedictines,  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1688,  4tO.     7.  Eisvyay^  rur  yiuiitTpmiiidyai',  existing  oniy  in  MS. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 
R  BYZANTINE  PBBIOD— omlmueJ. 


I.  Joannes  SToa^ne  ('laiiiiinis  i  ZroBimt)'  derived  his  surname  appar- 
ently from  being  a  native  of  Stobi,  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  history 
Wf  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which  he  lived  can  not  be  fixed  with 
accuracy,  but  he  must  have  been  later  than  Hierodes,  whom  he  quotes, 
and  who  flourished  as  a  Neo-Platonist  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Probably  he  did  not  live  very  long  after  him,  as  he  quotas  no  writer 
of  a  later  date.  We  are  indebted  to  Stobjeua  for  a  very  valui*le  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  earlier  Greek  writers.  He  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive reading,  in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  down  the  most  interest- 
ing passages.  The  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  this  way  he  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  subjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This 
coUection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us  divided  into  two  distinct  works, 
of  which  one  bears  the  title  of  'EkAotbI  («mmtl  SioA«n-mai  kbI  iieutal  (Ecloga 
FXt/siag,  &.C.),  and  the  other  the  title  of  'ApSoXiyuiv  (FloriUgium  or  Ser- 
monci).  Th£  Ecloga  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  extracts  conveying  the 
views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on  points  of  physics,  dialectics, 
and  ethics.  The  Fiorikgiam,  or  Sermanes,  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  nature,  and  maxims  of  practical  wisdom. 
Each  chapter  of  the  Edoga  and  Semtones  is  headed  by  a  title  describing 
its  matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  iUnatration  begin  usually  with  passa- 
ges from  the  poets,  after  whom  come  historians,  oralis,  philosophers, 
and  physicians.  To  Stohseus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  works  of  the  poets.  Euripides 
seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favorite  with  hun.  He  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  SemiBnea,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
from  Sophocles,  and  about  two  hundred  from  Menander.  In  extracting 
from  prose  writers  StobKus  sometimes  quotes  verbatim,  sometunes  gives 
on!y  an  epitome  of  the  passage.  Pholius  has  given  an  alphabetical  list 
of  above  five  hundred  Greek  writers  from  whom  Stobisns  has  made  ex- 
tracts, the  woriiB  of  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  perished. 
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II.  Cassiahds  Babeus,'  Burnamed  Scholaslicua,  was  in  all  probability  t!ie 
compiler  of  the  Gcofenica  {Ttancogacd.),  Or  Work  on  agriculture,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphjrogennetus,  Cassi- 
aiius  Bassus  appears  Co  have  compiled  it  by  the  command  of  this  emper- 
or, who  has  thus  obtained  the  honor  of  the  work.  Of  Bassus  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  had  been  bom  aE  Mara- 
tonymum,  probably  a  place  in  Bithynia.  The  work  itself,  which  is  still 
extant,  consists  of  twenty  books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors, 
whose  names  are  always  given,  Bassus  has  contributed  only  two  short 
extracts  of  his  own,  namely,  chapters  five  and  thirty-six  of  the  fifth  book. 
The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponiea  will  best  appear  from 
the  contents  of  the  different  hooks,  which  are  as  follows  i  1.  Of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  tbe  stars.  S.  Of  general 
matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  com. 
3.  Of  the  various  agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  moiith.  4  and  5. 
Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6-8.  Of  the  making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10-13.  Of  horticulture. 
13.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious  to  plants,  14.  Of  pigeons  and 
other  birds.  16.  Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of  the  man- 
agement of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  17,  Of  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  18.  Of  the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.     SO.  Of  fishes. 

Thel»»leiliIloqoflheGB¥i>nfe''l«"«"'y  MclM,  Lfipilj.  nSl,  4VD1B.  (inoMjSvo. 


CHAPTER  LXin, 
m  BYZANTINE  ?EKlO»-f 


I,  Mbdiojl  science  made  very  little  progress  during  this  long  period. 
Aleiandrea  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  while  Rome 
and  Constantinople  furnished  to  those  who  exercised  it  an  extended  prac- 
tice aud  enlarged  experience.  ITie  science  of  medicine,  however,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  its  true  character,  requiring,  as  it  always  does, 
a  scrupulous  observation  of  nature,  and  a  ph  losoph  c  sp  nt  to  pursue 
such  investigations,  both  of  which  were  n  a  g  eat  measu  e  checked  by 
the  superstition  which  exercised  so  powe  ful  an  nfluence  dur  ng  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  under  review 

II.  If,  therefore,  during  this  long  in  erval  of  compa  a  ve  da  kness 
there  existed  any  follower  of  the  med  ca!  a  t  who  had  a  sed  h  mself 
above  the  ordinary  level,  in  place  of  extend  ng  the  c  le  of  human  knowl 
edge  by  new  discoveries,  he  contented  himself  with  commenting  on  the 
worksof  Galen,  and  of  other  medical  writers  anterior  to  him.  Such  phy- 
sicians formed  what  was  called  the  ScAooI  of  Galen.  The  principles  which 
they  followed  were  derived  in  part  from  the  Dogmaiic,  in  part  from  the 
Methodic  and  Empiric  sects ;  for,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  philosophers 

I  Smilh,  Did.  eiogr.,  s.  ii.  "  Schull,  Hisl.  Li!.  Gr.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  24T. 
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of  the  day,  they  laid  claim  to  the  name  of  Eclectics.  We  will  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  among  them,  and  principally  of  those 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.' 

III.  Obibasius  COptiflaiTioj  or  'Op,Mau»)'  was  born  about  A-D.  325,  either 
at  Saidis,  m  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamum,  in  Mysia.  He  early  acquired  a 
great  professional  reputation.  Oribasius  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  several  years  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was  almost  the  only  person  to  whom 
Julian  imparted  the  secret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity  He  was 
appomted  by  the  emperor,  soon  after  his  accession,  qu^stor  of  Constan- 


tinople, and  sent  to  Delphi  to  endeavor  ti 


e  oracle  of  ApoHo  t( 


.3  former  splendor  and  authority;  but  in  this  mission  he  failed,  as  the 
-niy  answer  he  brought  bacl  was  that  the  oracle  was  no  more.  Oriba- 
sius accompanied  Julian  in  hU  expedition  against  Persia,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  were  not  so  fevorably  disposed  toward  him.  but  confiscated 
his  property  and  banished  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  exile 
did  not  last  long,  and  that  it  ended  before  the  year  369.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Oribasius  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  mach  attached  to  paganism  and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius,  who  praises  him  very  highly,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life.  We  possess  at  present  three  works  of  Oribasius, 
which  are  generally  considered  to  be  genoine.  The  first  of  these  is  called 
^w^y^vl  -larpiKof,  CdUeta.  Medm«al>^  or  sometimes  •EBSo^,,^yTdpiB\os, 
and  IS  the  work  that  was  compiled  at  the  command  of  Julian,  when  Ori- 
basius was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains  little  original  matter,  but  is 
very  valuable  on  account  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers  whose 
words  are  no  longer  eitanl.  More  than  half  o[  this  work  is  now  lost,  and 
what  remains  is  in  some  confusion,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  ex- 
actly how  many  hooks  are  at  present  actually  in  existence  ■  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  we  possess  twenty-five,  with  fragments  of  two  oth- 

The  second  work  of  Oribasius  that  is  still  extant  was  written  probably 
about  thirty  years  after  the  above,  of  which  it  is  an  abridgment  {2i™,^„) 
It  consists  of  nine  books.  This  work  has  never  been  published  in  Greek 
but  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rasarius,  and  printed  at  Venice  1554 
8vo-  The  third  work  of  Oribasius  is  entitled  EMpi^ra,  Ev-porista.  or  Dc 
fncde  paraMlib^s,  and  consists  of  four  books.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
work  were  intended  as  manuals  of  medicine. 
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aome  olbsr  books,  io  Mai's  Cl^aici  AjtOores  e  Valicanit  CodiaMa  editi,  Rome,  1831,  Svo. 

IV.  Aetius  ("Actios),' a  Greekmedicalwriter.bomatAmida,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  who  lived  at  tho  end  of  tlie  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  Hia  work,  entitled  Bw3A<a  'litTpiici  'EkkhiB<kb, 
"  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  as  being  a  judicious  compilation  from  many  authors 
whose  works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared  in  the  original 
Greek.  One  half  was  pablished  at  Venice,  from  the  Aldine  press,  1534, 
fol. ;  the  second  volume  never  appeared.  Different  parts  have  been  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  of  which  we  may  mention,  some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Hebenstreit,  Leipzig,  1757, 4to ;  anoth- 
er chapter  of  the  same  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Tengstrom,  Abo,  1817, 
4to ;  and  another  extract  from  the  same  book,  in  the  SuAXar^  "lAXriviKuy 
irfHSiTm-  of  Musloxydes  and  Schinas,  Venice,  1816,  8vo.  There  is  a 
corrupt  translation  of  the  whole  work  into  Latin,  by  Cornarius,  Basle, 
1543,  often  reprinted. 

V.  Albiinoke  Tealliahus,"  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  was  bom  at  Trallee,  in  Lydia.  whence  he  derived  his  surname. 
His  date  may  be  safely  put  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He  was  a 
man  of  extensive  practice,  of  very  great  esperience,  and  of  distinguished 
reputation,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  whence  he  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "Alexander  the 
Physician,"  He  is  not  a  mere  compiler,  like  Aetius,  Oribasius,  and  oth- 
ers, but  has  more  the  air  of  an  original  writer.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  extant  Greek  works,  1.  SijSAia  'limputi.  AtwKofJfxa,  LiM  Thtodedm  de 
Re  lUedica;  and,  3.  II(p!  'EKiilyBuv,  De  IJambricis.  He  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten several  other  medical  works,  which  are  now  lost. 

Tbe  nork  De  Ri  Megka  nes  Orsl  ediud  In  Greek  by  Goupylns,  Paris,  1948,  Ibl.,  a 
bsDiuiltil  ond  scarce  edilloa.  It  was  published  in  Greek,  wllta  a  Latin  Iranalalion,  by  3. 
GulBlenis  AndernacuH,  Basle,  1556,  8vo,  wbkh  le  a  rare  and  laju.ble  edition.  The 
oUier  exUmt  work,  Dt  Lumbricie,  was  first  published  Iti  Greek  and  Latin  by  MercnriaUs, 

VI.  Paulus  .^oineta,^  a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  born  in  the  island  of  jEgina, 
and  that  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alexan- 
drea.  He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  aevenUi  century  after 
Christ.  Suidas  says  he  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  still  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  De  Re 
Medka  Lihi  Seplem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former 
writers.  The  sixth  book  is  the  most  valuable  and  interesting,  and  con- 
tains, at  the  same  lime,  the  most  original  matter.  His  reputation  among 
the  Arabian  writers  seems  to  have  been  very  great. 

The  Gnek  lexl  bas  been  twice  pobllshei!,  Venice,  1538,  and  Basle,  1538,  There  is  an 
aicallent  English  translation  by  Adams,  Loudon,  IB44-I7,  3  lole,  8vo. 

iKiuB,'  the  author  of  several  Greek  medi- 
t,  lived  probably  in  the  seventh  century 
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aiter  Christ,  Froio^iAauus  was  iirigiiiaUy  a  military  IJtIe.  given  to  the 
colonel  of  the  body-guards  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (Spa(ft«n,) 
but  afterward  became  also  a  higti  civil  dignity.  After  arriving  at  liigh 
professional  and  political  rank,  he  at  last  embiaeed  the  monastic  life  Of 
his  works,  the  two  moat  important  are,  L  n^pj  t^i  toE  i^ep^^m  ^wra- 
ff«B5i,  De  corporis  Immani/airiai,  an  anatomical  and  physical  treatise  in 
live  books,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Groenhill,  Oxford  1813  Svo  • 
and,  2.  ntp)  ^p:^,  De  UHnu,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Guidct  Lev- 
clen.  1703  (and  1731),  Svo.  ' 
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